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SIVAJITS RAID UPON SURAT IN 1664. 
Bry WILLIAM FOSTER, C.LE. 
( Continued from Vol. L, p. 321.) 
I. 

The Dutch factory .was in the southern part of the city,’ not far from the castle. 
They had occupied it since 1616, previous to which it had been rented by the Mnglish 
(Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 84, Part I, fol. 69). The Directeur, Dirck van Adrichem, 
had ‘at his disposal a far smaller number of Europeans than Oxenden and was compelled 
therefore to adopt a more cautious policy, standing strictly on the defensive. He and his 
companions had, however, a very anxious time, mainly owing to the danger to their build- 
ing from the conflagration that raged around them. A fairly long account of their experi- 
ences will be found in the Dagh-Register, Batavia, 1664 (p. 195), based upon advices from 
Surat, written in the middle of March ; and a still fuller one is contained in Hague Trans- 
cripts (at the India Office), series I, Vol. XXVII, No. 719.8 This is a copy of the Surat 
Factory Diary for those eventful days ; and, as it has not hitherto appeared in English, 
a, translation (somewhat condensed) is given below, the original spelling in the case of 
names of persons and places being adhered to, but the dates being altered from New to Old 
Style, to correspond with those in the English narratives. 


ARCH 


“5 January (Tuesday). About nine o’clock in the morning, while we were 
busy over the unloading of the Haarlem, came tidings that the Governor, Anaiet- 
chan, had been advised from Gandivie that last night had suddenly arrived 

there a great commander, who refused to disclose his name but declared that 
he was the Emperor’s servant and was bound for Amadabath. He had with 
him a force of eight to ten thousand soldiers, horse and foot, and from the talk 
of his own men it was gleaned that he was the redoubtable Sivagie. We paid 
little attention to the rumour; but soon the intelligence was confirmed, and 
many of the inhabitants began to flee, after hastily collecting their belongings. 

“The Directeur was told that the English President had asked the Governor’s 
permission to withdraw to Swally,? but the latter had angrily refused, saying 

‘that if the English and the Dutch forsook the city at this crisis no one would 
remain. | This continuance of bad news made us anxious, especially as the 
Leerdam’s cargo was for the most part in the Company’s warehouse. The 


rn mneneeemnnenmeieeaenmins na ae, iA Aa cae am emel 
. ‘In the centre of this division [the Bareh Are. «r« 74", behind the Desiipol strect, is the Walanddn 
 kothi, or Dutch building. Thisisthesiteof the wen ticco factory, for long the best built and healthi 


eat house in Surat. Even the ruins of the old house have been carried off. The only relies of its former 

eplendour are an underground chamber and the basin of the fountain.’—( Bombay Gazetteer, vol. II, 
. 307. ) : we a : 

: 8 See also the account given by Valentyn in his Oud en Nieww Ooet-Indien (BookIV, part Il, p. 265), 

which is obviously derived from the same source. 

9 There seems to have been no foundation for this rumour, 
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Directeur dispatched the junior merchant Vollert to the customhouse, with 
orders to reship in the Haarlem the goods not yet brought to the PaChOry and 
to bring up two small guns from that vessel. He also considered it advisable 
to ask permission from the Governor to send his wife and children on board for 
safcty; but on going to the house of that functionary, accompanied by the 
senior merchant Abraham Hartman, he found him absent, engaged in placing 
scouts round the city, breaking down bridges (though the water channels were 
mostly dry), and placing cannon in various places; so the message was entrus- 
ted to the broker Kissendas [Kisun Dis]. Meanwhile the Directeur visited the 
house of the [English] President, where he found everyone busily engaged in 
putting the place in a condition for defence. | 

‘On his return Kissendas communicated to him the Governor’s answer, which 
was Similar to that given to the English President, except that the Governor 
had said in a deSponding manner that we and the English ought to assist him 
in this extremity. Since it was his duty to protect both his own people and 
strangers, his reasons for refusing so moderate a request seemed trivial. As the 
danger appeared to be increasing, we engaged from 50 to 60 Moor soldiers to 
assist in the defence of the Company’s property. We were lucky to be able tio 
secure these, though at more than the usual rates. With the ordinary house 
servants they made up a body of about 80 men, well armed with bows and arrows, 
swords, and pikes. For greater security an express was sent to Conraedt 
Roermondt, directing him to furnish from the Leerdam 15 seamen, with 
cutlasses and muskets. Hight free Europeans offered their services ; and, with 
these we mustered about 40 Europeans. 

“As the day wore on, the enemy drew nearer and the numberof fugitives increased. 
The Directeur decided, in spite of the Governor’s prohibition, to send all the 
women on board the Macassar, which, with the little Amsierdam, had embarked 
the goods, and had gone, together with the Haarlem, to lie off the castle landing 
stairs. This was effected before dark, and the Captain, Pieter Willemsz, was ordered 
to lie in the middle of the river and watch for signals from the factory, to 
direct his departure for Swally. The Directeur now divided his force into three 
watches, and dispatched letters to Amadabath acquainting the Dutch there with 
what had occurred. 

“6 (Wednesday). In the early morning the mate of the Leerdam arrived Lo report 
that his boat with 15 sailors was in the river. News came that Siewagie and his 
army were approaching Oudena [Udhna], about 44 Dutch miles from Surat. We 
understood that the Governor, Enajetchan, had sent one of his chief servants 
thither to demand of the Stranger, since he gave out that he was a servant of the 
Himperor and had been summoned by Mobetchan [Mahabat Khan] to put down 
aTising in Pattan,!° but had been delayed on the way, that he should not approach 
any nearer to Surat, as suspicion of his intentions had already dispeopled the 
city. This message so irritated the rebel that he gent no reply, but kept the 
bringer of it a prisoner. Two servants of the Dutch, sent to glean intelligence, 

i. 6, Sipihr Shikoh, 2 i = ae a ca pata inoue eee headed by Prince Supper Secour, 


in his History of Aurangzib (Vol. III 
p- 28), say that ‘afalse Dara Shukoh appeared in Gujrat in August, 1663 *; but the Dutch story is the 


more probable, seeing that Dara was known to be dead, whilst his son was still alive, although a prisoner, 
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were likewise seized, but they were released towards evening and returned, bringing 
news that the invader was certainly Siwagie, for one of them had seen him before 
at Ragiapoer. 

“ About seven o’clock the sailors from the Leerdam were brought into the fac- 
tory, and two guns from the Macassar were placed in position. Some piece-goods 
from Broach, which were lying on the maidén, were also carried in, without 
waiting for permission from the Governor. Messages were sent to the weavers 
and dyers to bring to the factory any cloth they had belonging to the Company 
and this they did in great haste and confusion. 

‘Whilst we were thus engaged, the English President Oxenden about ten 
o’clock came marching over the green, past the castle, and then by our factory. 
He had with him a goodly number of Englishmen, as, fortunately for him, there 
were two ships from England lying at Swally, besides four or five smaller vesseis 
for local trade. Hetookthe occasion to pay a visit to the Directeur, and showed 
himself so full of spirit and so confident, because of his 200 Englishmen (in 
addition to the Moor sailors), that he declared himself ready to attack Sivagie, 
should he approach the English factory. 

‘Our Directeur replied that on his part he meant to stand on the defensive and 
do nothing unless attacked, in which case he and his companions would resist to 
the death. At the close of the interview a report came that the enemy was 
approaching the gates of the city; and shortly after the President’s departure 
(about midday) this was confirmed. Thereupon the Directeur signalled to the 
ships to depart for Swally Hole. 

‘‘No sooner had we closed the gates of the factory and repaired to the roof 
than we saw flames burst out with great fury in the middle of the city. Some of 
the robber’s troops made their way, quite unopposed, to the custom house 
and there found plenty of booty. The Governor, though the commander of 
1000 horse and charged with the duty of defending the city, took refuge in the 
castle, with his suite and 100 horsemen (all that he had of the aforesaid numbert) 
as the principal inhabitants had already done, though, if they had had 
the presence of mind to do so, they might, by hiring a few Moor soldiers, have 
defended their houses and saved their goods. Thus the whole city was left 
as a prey to burning and pillage. The robbers, finding themselves nowhere 
opposed, had the boldness this evening to come close up to the castle, the guns 
of which did them no harm, while inflicting considerable damage on the city 
itself. During the first watch of the night the firing continued very briskly. 
The thieves could be heard all round the factory, calling to one another and 
breaking into the houses ; but the conflagration did not seem to Increaxe 
perceptibly. 

“7 (Thursday). Early in the day came an emissary from Sievagie, in the person 
of Nicolaes Calostra, a Greek merchant who lived in Surat, accompanied 
by a horseman. The Greek was admitted and told us in Portuguese 
that he had been dragged out of his house and had been ordered to tell the 
Dutch and English Chiefs that Surat had been given to Sivaji by Prince 
Siasousa [Shih Shuja], who was now living with him: that he needed money 
to maintain his army: and that unless they gave him some (the amount not 
being specified), the whole city would be burnt. This pretext was obviously 
false, it being well known that the Prince had died three years ago in Arracan, 
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“The Directeur sent in reply a message that we were merchants and did not 
keep our money idle ; therefore we had but little in hand, and could not place any 
at his service; if, however, a little broadcloth or spices would be acceptable, 
we should be pleased to make him a present of some. The Greek was further 
charged to tell Siwagie that, since he had never injured our Company at Win- 
gurla, but on the contrary had treated our factors there very well, we trusted 
that we should receive equal consideration from him here, and that we were 
merely endeavouring to protect our property against any who might, without 
his knowledge, have designs against us. All this the Greek undertook to deli- 
ver in the most persuasive way and to let the Directeur know the result ; 
and after drinking a glass of wine he took his departure. 


“* No sooner had we finished our midday meal than an alarm was given ; but our 
two guns placed at the door of the factory, intimidated the would-be marauders. 
About one o’clock the conflagration burst out afresh, principally in the northern 
and eastern parts of the city, and the flames spread so rapidly that our destruction 
appeared imminent ; but God was merciful, and a change of the wind from east to 
north stopped the fire about a musketshot from our factory. Understanding that 
the English had made sorties in various directions, we sent a few lines to their 
President, inquiring as to the truth of this and asking what reply had been made to 
Siwagie’s demands, at the same time stating what we had done in the matter, and 
adding that what we most feared was the fire. The bearer was the Company’s 
waterman, who, looking like a beggar, had no difficulty in passing through the 
enemy. He brought a reply that the President meant to hold out till the last : 
that two or three sorties had been made, in which two of the rogues and a horse 

had been killed and two more taken prisoners. As the conflagration seemed to be 
increasing again, it was determined to pull down the thatch of part of the factory ; 
end as a precaution against attack we built barricades of goods inside the gates. 


“The king’s wdékiahnavis [intelligencer], who had taken refuge in the castle, 
wrote to the Directeur, asking that certain chests in his house (hard by ours) 
might be fetched into our factory for safety ; but this was refused, it being his 
business to look after his own property, and moreover, if we complied with his 
wishes, he might hold us responsible for their loss, should the factory be burnt. 
Our anxiety was increased by the fact that the Macassar and her consort had 
been delayed in their departure by having to wait for the tide to turn, and 
there were strong rumours that forty of Siwangie’s frigates were in the river 
and were seizing all shipping. 


“Happily, however, before dark our fears were allayed by the arrival 
of a note from Signor Roermont, announcing that our vessels had reached 
Swally Hole in safety. We were still uneasy because the Greck had not returned 
with an account of Souwagie’s reception of our answer; and the more so 
because Signor Roermont had sent us word that he was dispatching the Macassar 
to us again with four or five seamen and a supply of lead and hand grenades. 


“ During the first watch of the night the fires continued burning fiercely round us 


in a semicircle, and there was a great noise of musketry and drums, mingled with 
yells and groans. We were thankful, however, to find that the rascals appeared to be 
so much afraid of us that they kept as far as possible out of our sight, 
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“SJanuary. About six o’clock in the morning came an alarm, but as before, it 
proved false. While we were at dinner, the Captain of the castle sent as ervant with 
an offer of ammunition, which was gladly accepted. At this time the conflagration 
seemed to be abating, and, asthe tumult was also dying down, we concluded that 
the robbers were preparing for departure. Rumour said that an order to this 
effect had been issued by Suagie, who was encamped about two kos outside 
Surat, having for his own use merely a ‘semiaen’ [awning], while none of his 
officers possessed a tent. The camp was crowded with maztérs [carriers] and 
oxen to carry away the plunder; and every rider had aspare horse. In short 
it was evidently but a temporary camp. 

*« To ascertain the truth, the Directeur sent out a peon, who had volunteered his ger- 
vices, entrusting to him also a note for the English President, acquainting him how 
things went with us, and giving him the news received from Swally. Later in the 
day a reply was received, in which it was suggested that, should Swagie make 
another demand upon us, we should answer that we and the English were pledged 
to stand by one another. To this proposal we returned no reply, not wishing to 
bind ourselves. We also learnt that Antony Smidth had been captured by the 
marauders and carried to Swagie, but had had the good fortune to be taken fora 
menial servant (being badly dressed) and so released for a ransom, carrying a message 
to the English threatening an attack if they did not give satisfaction. The French 
Capuchin Fathers had taken refuge in the English factory. They sent word 
that Mons. Duguede had been with Swagie and had reported on his return that the 

nswers by us and the English to the rebel’s demands had much enraged him. 

*“ The reason why the Greek had brought us no reply was that on his way back he 
had been wounded by some of the rascals and had sought refuge in the English house, 
which was nearer than ours. Our spy on his return réported that he had been 
through the whole of the city and had seen several parties of robbers, five or six 
in each. In the house of the Company’s broker Kissendas and in that of his 
neighbour, the Banian Zom Zom, standing about a musket shot from our factory, 
he found 50 to 60 marauders pulling down everything. The dwelling of the famous 
merchant Wiergewora [Virji Vora] was in ashes, and the same fate had befallen that of 
Suwadrae and innumerable others, few of the great houses having escaped spoliation. 
He had been outside the city to the camp and had seen Siwagie sitting there with 
only a ‘pael ’ [pdl, tent-sheet] over his head and no ‘canaets ’ [kandts, side walls of a 
tent |, his men continually arriving with booty, which they laid before him. He put 
by the gold and silver and the best of the goods, and distributed the rest among the 
bystanders. The peon was unable, owing to the crowd, to find out whether the 
camp was about to be moved. It extended from the ‘ Pemsische!! graven ’ [tombs] - 
to the Princess Saha Begem’s!* garden, and contained not a single tent. 

‘The Macassar having now arrived from Swally and anchored close to the 
castle the four sailors and the ammunition she brought came safely to our 
house. Towards evening the Marauders were busy again, and the fires burst out 
into fresh violence. 
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141 Possibly the original had ‘ Perzische ’ = Persian. 
12 The Sahib-Begam, é.e. the Princess Jahanéra. The position of her garden is indicated by the 
suburb known as Begampura, on the eastern side of the city. 
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*9 (Saturday). We kept vigilantly on guard all night, as the uproar continued 
and thieves were prowling round the factory. However, all we could see in the 
moonlight were the miserable inhabitants fleeing before the flames. The 
Kotwal’s brother came out of the castle with 40 soldiers, and a trumpeter sent 
from the Captain to the Directeur, proposing that we should send out some 
of our men, as the English had done, to assist in driving away the marauders. 
Reply was made that we had no men to spare, that it was the Governor's bust- 
ness to clear the city, and that we were determined to remain on the defensive. 

‘ About eleven o’clock came a rumour that the ‘ Bielpaars Raadja’'* and the 
Governor of Broach were marching to the relief of the city with a strong 
force. The conflagration was now very violent around us, and we gave up hope of 
our factory escaping destruction, concluding that our only course was to take refuge 
in one of our small vessels. We had collected our books and papers for this 
purpose, when God was pleased to send again a change of wind, which saved us. 

‘The English President being unable, owing to the smoke, to see from his house 
whether our flag was still flying, and fearing we were in extremities, sent his servant 
to the Directeur to offer assistance. We thanked him heartily, but said we hoped by 
God’s help to save ourselves. All through the day and the night we watched vigilantly. 

“10 (Sunday). Inthe morning it was reported that Swagie’s forces, with their 
booty, had leféthe town and marched away. This was confirmed by a peon who 
was sent out to report, and also by some servants dispatched by the Knglish 
President with his greetings to the Directeur, who returned a suitable reply. 

“The goods from the Leerdam, which had been stored in a warehouse near the 
custom, house and on which no duty had yet been paid were removed to our 
factory, with the intention of disputing the payment of any customs for them, 
seeing that the Governor had so shamefully failed to protect us. A letter from 
Signor Wagensvelt at Brotschia [Broach], dated the 8th instant, apprised us that 
many fugitives had arrived there: that the Duke “ Suberdescham’,!* with a large 
force, was marching to the relief of Surat: and that ‘ Mirfetta ’ [Mir Fateh] 
was to follow. Had they started earlier, they might have prevented much of the 
destruction that has taken place. 

“11 (Monday). It was now evident that Swagie had really departed,15 for the 
inhabitants were coming out of their hiding places, only to find in most cases 
that their houses had been burnt to the ground. Half of this important city 
has been laid in ashes. Besides the English and Dutch factories, and the new 
sardi (in which some Armenian and Turkish merchants were lodging), there were 
not ten houses which offered any resistance and thus escaped spoliation. 

‘* Had Hagia Sjasheecq [Haji Zahid Beg] and Virgia Wora been willing to spend 
three or four thousand rupees on peons, they might have been able to save their 
dwellings and thus have avoided an immense loss. The house of the Company’s 
broker, Kistendaes, with allits contents, was destroyed. The Ethiopian ambassador, 
who, according to report, was lodging in the old sardi and was about to start for Delhi, 
was taken prisoner and carried to Swagie, but was released on giving up the presents 
he had brought for the Emperor, these being the only things of value he possessed.’’ 

13 In the Bombay Gazetteer (Vol. I, pt. I, p. 284), the Chief of Belpar is mentioned as one of those who 
marched to the relief of Surat. < Belpar’ appears to be Bhilép&r, about 12 miles south of Baroda. 
i4 Sibadaér Khan ? Mahabat Khan, the Sibadar of Gujarat, is evidently intended. 


16 The Dagh-Register (foc. cit.) says that he left a rearguard of four to five hundred horse, who soon 
after departed as well. | | 3 
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VACHANAS ATTRIBUTED TO BASAVA. 
TRANSLATED By Rao Sanis P. G. HALKATTI, M.L.C. 


[Basava was a leader of the Vira Saiva or Lingdyat sect in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and probably was its founder. The sect has produced a large and varied literature, chiefly 
in Sanskrit, Kanarese and Telugu. The Vachanas are brief practical utterances in Kanarese 
prose, some expository, many hortatory, written by the early leaders. Rao Sahib P. G. 
Halkatti has translated a large number of those attributed to Basava into English. From 
these Dr. J. N. Farquhar has made a selection, and has prepared the MS. for the press. 


The sect is noteworthy in several respects. They are called Vira Saivas, because they 
are staunch Saivas, recognizing no god but Siva. They are called Lingdyats, because each 
member of the sect wears asmall lingain a reliquary hung from his neck, and uses this haga 
in his daily worship. The Jaigama guru and the monastery play @ great part in Lihgayat 
life. Bhakti and morality are deeply emphasized in the practice of the sect. Spiritual 
progress has six stages :— 


1. Bhakti — ae -.« Devotion. 

2. Mahesa Si a .. Divine Power. 

3. Prasida .. i ». Grace. 

4. Pranalinga es .. Che Linga in the Life. 
5. Sarana de re .. Self-surrender. 

6. Aikya a a .. Oneness with Siva. 


The Vachanas here translated, expounding, as they do, each of these stages in turn 
throw a good deal of light on the beliefs of the sect. 


The question whether these Vachanas are actually the work of Basava or not has never 
been settled ; and certainty can scarcely be attained until all the utterances attributed 
to him have been critically examined fromthe point of view of language as well as history. 
But there is one passage in these selections of special interest in relation to the question; 
for we can scarcely believe it to have been written by any one but Basava: see number 5, 
under Prasdida. Further, the vigorous good sense and the fresh moral outlook of 
many of these utterances give the impression of a mind of originality and power such as 
the founder’s must have been.] 


State I: Bhakti: Devotion. 
A. Seek Lnberation from Worldliness. 


1. I appear in allthe splendour of a full moon, but alas!this Rahu of wordliness 
has encompassed and swallowed me up completely. To-day there has been an eclipse of 
my body. Oh, when shall I be released, O Kudalasahgama Deva! ? 


2. Ob, when shall these worldly troubles cease 2 Oh, when shall I have realization 2 
Oh, when will it be? When wilt it ne, O Kudalasahgama Deva? When shall I be in the 
highest joy ? Oh, when shall I be? 


3. Alas, like an oyster-shell in the sea, I am lying with my mouth opened. Oh, see 
there is no one but Thou that can’st know me. Behold, there is none else; only Thou 
can’st take me within Thee, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

~~ Saigama is the Sanskrit word for the point where two rivers meet. At Kudalasaigama, in the 


Southern Maratha country, there is a temple to Siva. The author of these utterances addresses Siva 
as the God of this temple. | 
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nnn errr a 
B. Destroy Lgowm. 

i. My life is bearing the burden of a hungry stomach, and says, “ How is it to-day 2 
How will it be to-morrow 2?’ It feels no disgust that it has come through so many births 
already. nor has it planned how to obtain liberation hereafter. Alas, this egoism never 
allows me to meditate upon God with constancy, and has killed me, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2 When Ltryto meditate upon one thing, egoism makes me meditate upon another. 
lf I turn this way, it turns me that way. It makes me weep, and torments me. It makes 
me weary, and torments me. IfI say, I will join with Kudalasangama Deva, it confounds 
my way, this my egoism. 

3. Alas! youall go ridingan elephant. Alas! you goanointing yourselves with saffron 
and musk. Alas! you goriding a horse. But alas! you donot understand the place of 
truth. Alas! you turn aside from sowing and reaping the fruits of virtuc. Alas ! you are 
entangled in the three states, and go riding an elephant in rut called pride, and so spoil 
yourselves. Alas, through not knowing our Kudalasaigama Deva, you become subject to hell. 

4. When egoism has occupied your mind, where will the Lihga be? Hence you should 
not give room to egoism, but should be Liiga-bodied. If you be without egoism, Kudala- 
sangama Deva will remain within you. 


C. Seek the Protection of God. 


1. The seaswellsup at the rise of the full moon; but it ebbs when the moon wanes. 
When Rahu tries to swallow the moon, does the sea shout and rush up? Or, when the 
sage was drinking up the sea, did the moon stop him? There is no helper for any one ; 
there is no friend for the distressed. Only Thou, O God, art the friend of the world, O 
Kudalasangama Deva. 

2. When the fireis burning onthe hearth, there is standing-room left; but if the whole 
earth catches fire, one can find no standing-room. If the dam drinks up the water in the 
tank ; if the hedge eats up the crops in the garden; if the woman steals in her own house; 
if the mother poisons the milk and kills the child; alas, to whom shall I complain, O 
Kudalasahgama Deva ? 


3. Alas, it has happened to me as to a frog thatseeks protection from aserpent. Alas! 
alas ! this life is false, and is passing fruitlessly away. O Creator, Kudalasangama Deva, 
free me from this state, and protect me, O Lord. 

4. What is comparable with devotion towards God? 0, how shall I obtain godly 
behaviour? I am tied down with the bonds oflust, anger, greed, passion, pride and jealousy. 
Tam boiling in thirst, hunger and passions. The five senses and the seven fluids have made 
me a frying pan, and are tormenting me. Hear my cry, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

5. Take from me and cast away my covetousness, lust, fierceness, falseness, sensuality 
cunning, dissimulation, anger, meanness and lying; for they hinder me from approaching 
Thee, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

6. Destructive weeds have grown in uncultivated soil. They do not allow me to 
understand, nor do they allow me to awake. Root out these weeds of wickedness and 
protect me, O Father Liga. There I shall plough and cultivate, O Kudalasan gama Deva. 

7. Oh, do not spread before me the green leaves of temptation. What does the 
heart know of them? It is tempted to them as being green leaves. But, O Kudalasaigama 
Deva, make me void of temptation ; feed me to the full with the food of faith; pour wate 
of good knowledge upon me; and thus care for me and protect me, 
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8. Make me an insignificant parrot in this human forest, and then make me repeat ‘God,’ 
_ *God,’ and so protect me, Place me in a cage of faith, and so protect me, 0 Kudalasaigama 
Deva. 

9. O Father, make me a lame man, that I may not walk hither and thither. O 
Father, make mea blind man, that I may not see how to wander and turn away. O 
Father, make me a deaf man, that I may not hear anything. So keep me that I may not be 
drawn to any other temptation than the feet of Thy servants, 0 Kudalasaigama Deva. 

10. Ah, do not say, “Who are you?” “Who are you?” “Who are you?” but 
say, ““ You are mine,’ “You are mine,” “You are mine.” Regard me as a son in Thy 
house, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

ll. If, after creating me in this world, saying, “Be born,” Thou wert to thrust me 
aside, how the people would laugh at Thee! O keep me in the path of God. O God, I 
an purposeless ! Ah, show me the way. I keep crying and crying. O faithful companions 
of God, hear me: Kudalasangama Deva is tormenting me. 

12. Alas! alas! O God, Thou hast not the slightest pity for me. Alas! alas! O 
God, Thou hast not the slightest mercy for me. Why did’st Thou create me, who am far 
away fromthe other world? Why did’st Thou create me, O Kudalasaiigama Deva? O hear 
me: were there no trees and shrubs for me ? 

13. Thou wast pleased with Arjuna who drove the sharp arrow into Thee; but Thou 
did’st burn Cupid who shot the flowery arrow at Thee. Thou did’st take that Viraddha to 
Kailas who slew Day and Night. Then why dost Thou not want me, O Kudalasaigama Deva ? 

14. If Thou art angry with me, will it not suffice if Thou dost once scold me? Alas 
alas! Should’st Thou sell me to Cupid? Is it proper that Thou should’st sell Thine own 
people to Thine enemies and surrender them, O Kudalasaigama Deva ? 

15. Tf Thou art pleased, even dry wood will sprout. If Thou art pleased, the barren 
cow will yield milk. If Thou art pleased, poison will become nectar. If Thou art pleased, 
all that is desired will come, O Kudalasailgama Deva. 

16. Docs Mount Meru consider the qualities of a crow? Does Parusha? consider 
the qualities of iron? Does a fragrant flower consider the qualities of the wicked man 
that wears it? Does a sandalwood tree consider the qualities of the neighbouring trees ? 
O Liiga, replete with all excellent virtues, should’st Thou mind my evil qualities, 
O Kudalasaigama Deva ? 

17, Oh, my faults are crores innumerable, but Thy patience is immeasurable. If I 
err, only Thy feet are my salvation. To this, Kinnari Brahmayya? is witness before Thy 
Pramathas,4 O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

| D. Be Virtuous. 

1. O consider, if iron cannot remain iron after contact with Parusha, then one should 
not have mean qualities after contact with Liiga; for the servants of our Kudala. 
saigama Deva should possess no other qualities than His. 

2. You can see Liiga in the mirror of adevotee’s face: That Kudalasahgama Deva, 
who has as His body the body of His devotee, that all-pervading One is lying in heaps in 
the midst of the words of the devotee. 

3. Why do you propose to mend the crookedness of the world? First, correct your 
own body. First, correct your own mind. Our Kudalasahgama Deva is not pleased with 
those who shout about the errors of their neighbours. 


2 The philosopher’s stone. 8 One of the companions of Basava. 
4 These are angels or ministers attendant on Siva. 
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4. Desire for wealth cannot cease, and anger cannot subside. As long as you cannot 
give up cruelty, insincerity and evil words, where are you, and where is Linga? Get you 
hence, madman! So long as you cannot get rid of this darkness, this disease of worldliness, 
where is Kudalasangama Deva, and where are you, O madman ? 

5. Is there, or is there no Lord of the house within? Grass has grown over the 
threshold, and dust has filled the house ; is there, or is there no Lord of the house within ? 
Falsehood has filled the body, and sensual passions have filled the mind. The Lord of the 
house is not there, O Kudalasatgama Deva. 

6. Are what we call God’s world and the mortal world to be found anywhere clse ? 
There are innumerable worlds in this very world! Yes, godly conduct is Got’s world ; 
the spot where God’s devotee lives is verily God’s world; ay, God’s devotee’s yard is 
verily Benares ; his very body itself is Kailas5! That is true, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

7. Do not steal. Do not kill. Do not lie. Be not angry. Have no contempt for 
others. This is internal purity. This is external purity. This is the way to please our 





Kudalasaigama Deva. 
BE. Speak the Truth. 


1. My brothers, behold, what are called the divine world and the mortal world are 
not far away. To speak the truth is the divine world, and to utter a lie is the mortal world. 
Good conduct is the divine world, and bad conduct is hell. For this Thou Thysclf art our 
authority, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

2. What can a sword do, when its edge is gone? What can a serpent do, when its 
poison is gone? What can a devotee do, when he has broken his word? When he has 
broken his word, if he loves his life, consider : it is like sacred food touched by a dog. 

3. If you inquire what the true path of a servant is, it is to speak the truth ancl to 
behave as he speaks. Kudalasaigama Deva, desires not that worldly man who lies in specch 
and crrs in behaviour. 

EF. Be Merciful. 


1. What is that religion wherein there is no mercy? It is mercy that is wanted for 
all creatures. It is mercy that is the root of religion. Kudalasaigama Deva wants not 
that which is unmerciful. 

2. You should look upon all creatures as yourself. If there be difference in this, even 
to the smallest extent, will God fail to see it and to throw you away? IfI make a differcnce 
as between high and low, how can God be pleased? If you look upon all lives and souls 
as equals, will not God make Himself one with you? If you show mercy to all living 
creatures, believing that wherever there is life there is God, will not Kudalasangama Deva 
come down from Kailas and carry you up ? 

3. Ah, I cannot kill animals, nor can I eat their flesh as a titbit for m y tongue §; for 
I know I should have difficulties hereafter, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

G. Be not Angry. 
sata eieeinedieartoten sick peek Se 
to you. O Kudalasaigama tga crush are Py poe oman. — 
» CLUE of others out of my heart, and favour me 
so that | may constantly say to Thy servants : “I submit, I submit.” 








5 Siva’s heav | i Sai 
s eaven. 6 Vira Saivas are strict vegetarians, 
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2. Why should you be angry with those who are angry with you? What do they 
gain, or what do you lose? Anger in the body causes you loss of dignity. Anger in the 
mind causes you loss of knowledge. Will fire in a house burn the neighbouring house- 
without first burning its own house, O Kudalasaigama Deva ? 

3. Some of us were stabbed and yet became devotees;others were reviled,and yet became: 
devotees. But I got angry with the servants of Kudalasatgama Deva and lost half my faith- 

4. IfILsee people talking sixteen to the dozen, glaring with their eyes, tearing their hair 
and clenching their fists, I am afraid of them and run away. Let me be called coward for 
1unning away from them! I will not touch the boundary of the fields of those that have 
no knowledge of the servants of Kudalasahgama Deva. 

H. Be Chaste. 

1. Iam notafraid of the darting serpent; I am not afraid of tongues of flames ; I am 
not afraid of the edge of the sword ; but one thing I am afraid of ; one thing I do fear: I am 
afraid of other men’s wives. What fate did Ravana meet who had not that fear? I am 
afraid, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

2. You pass her by, you look back at her, and you feel you ought to have her. That 
is adultery, and you will not escape a terrible hell. What they call other men’s wives is 
in truth Thy harem ; it belongs to heaven, O Kudalasahgama Deva. 

3. If my mind becomes attached to what it sees, I swear; I swear in Thy name; I 
swear in the name of Thy Pramathas, that I regard every woman as a great goddess, O 


Kudalasangama Deva. 
I. Be Charviable. 


1. You hoard wealth, thinking that you will live and not die; but, when your life ends, 
and death comes upon you, you will not enjoy that wealth. Hence, donot dig and bury it. If 
it is lost in the earth, will the earth throwit outagain? Do not mixit with dust, gaze atit with 
your eyes and then goaway without enjoyingit. If yousay, ‘Letitremain for my wife’, your 
wife may have crooked designs of a different character. When your body drops away, will she 
failto giveit tosomebodyelse? Sodo not, like a silly sheep, throw your wealth to others and 
so be deprived. You ought to spend it on the servants of Kudalasangama Deva. 

2. When a crow sees one grain of corn, does he not call all his kindred? When a cock 
sees one morsel of food, does he not call all his family ? If a man who is God’s devotee 
shows no partiality in his faith, he is worse than a crow or a cock, O Kudalasangama Deva. 

3. Itis said: “‘ The gift of him who offersagift that is not in accordance with the 
faith of Siva will be fruitless, and he will go to a terrible hell.” Since such is the saying, 
alas! that man’s wealth who spends money to win fame and name, not recognising the 
servants of Kudalasaigama, goes all for nothing. : 

4. I say, ‘“‘My body is Thine’; Isay, “My mind is Thine’; I say, “My wealth is. 
Thine ” ; yet deceit leaves me not. Ido not realize that the things that I have and the 
wealth that I have are all Thine; andso J am ruined ail for nothing, O Kudalasangama Deva. 

J. Be Genile. 

1. He is a devotee that folds his hands before a devotee when he sees him. Yes, 
gentle words themselves are penances. That excellent modesty itself brings love of God 
Kudalasangama Deva wants not those who are not so. 

2. When devotees affectionately call you near, saying, ‘‘ Please come here, please 
come here,”’ if you go sideways to them and fold your hands over your mouth; if you are 
humble and speak as a servant; if you are modest and attentive to them; then Kudala- 
sangama Deva will take you up to His Pramathas. 

3. If you speak, your words should be like astring of pearls, your speech should have 
the lustre of jewels, should be like a bar of crystal. The Liiga within you, pleased, should 
be saying, ‘‘ Yes, yes.”” Otherwise, how will Kudalasahgama Deva be pleased with you ? 
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K. Be Humble. 


Instead of making me a golden crown over a temple tower, on which oye sit and 
It is said, “ Some are 


ee ee 
Pane OM A nm I a aOR 
ee OterULAN EL eae me ee 


- ay 
drop dirt, make me a leather-shoe to be trod on by the masters’, 


followers of karma, and some of knowledge, but we are followers of the as of God’s 
devotees.”” O Kudalasahgama Deva, I spread out the ends of my garment’: this is the 
only boon that I crave from Thee, ‘‘O have mercy.” . . 

2. Ido not want the place of Brahm4: I do not want the place of Vishnu ; I do not 
want the place of Rudra; I do not want any such place. O Kudalasaigama Deva, favour 
me with the high place that knows the feet of Thine excellent devotees, 

L. Keep Good Company. 

1, You are to keep company with the excellent and the good, But ah, do not seck 
the company of the wicked and the bad. The company of those whose inner heart is impure 
is like the terrible poison of Siigi Kalaktta, O Kudalasangama Deva. 

2. Be nota neighbour to lukewarm devotees. Do not go with them. Do not accompany 
them on the road. Do not talk to them even from a distance. It is far better to be the 
slave of him who is dissolved in the Liga, who is the servant of Kudalasaigama Deva, 

3. Ifa blasphemer offer you a whole kingdom, do not desire it, and do not lve near 
him. But if a Mah&r10 be a devotee of God, itis far better to be his slave. Che servants 
of Kudalasangama Deva fetch leaves from the forest, fry them In apan and live upon them. 

4. The husband is a devotee of God, but his wife is a devotee of the cholera-goddesg 
and spirits. What the husband takes is the water of his gurw’s feet and food offered to 
Sival!, but what the wife takes is wine and flesh. The faith of those who have such On 
linpure receptacle is like washing the outside of a toddy pot, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

M. Be Pure in Mind. 

1. Omy mind, be not like a monkey that has tasted Jaggery (te., brown sigar) 
thinking only of what is sweet. Mind, be not like a fox that has tasted sugar cane: do not 
think of what you have enjoyed. Mind, do not—like a crow that has flown high in the air— 
do not ery in every direction. But, when you have seen the servants of Kudalasatigama 
Deva, O my mind, do believe them to be the Liga. 

2. When you see the masters, O my mind, act not as a thief to them, Tf you wish 
to avoid worldly troubles, be strict, be full of fear, be not proud, and then say, ‘I 
submit.’ Tf you wish to show your faith to the servants of Kudalasaigama Deva, O inind, 
be to them as a servant, and so live. 

3. O my mind, do not hurt others in speech. Do not be reluctant when you do good, 
Do not speak unwisely in company. Take care not to Say ‘No’ to those who ask of you. 
Use no vulgar words, but humbly offer prayers to the servants of Kudalasahgama Deva, 
Spreading out the ends of your garment. 

4. . My skin is clean, but I am not pure in mind. If I wish to worship Thee, toue 
Thee with my hands, alas, my hands are not clean! If I wish to worship Thee 
ing thee with my mind, alas, my mind is not clean! But if my heart ig truly 
Kudalasaigama Deva wil] certainly take me up, saying, ‘Come here.’ 
am been : at en bass torments me. I am. like & pot broken upon a stone. I 

Sense. I am a poor man with no faith. I am an unlucky man with 
no thought of Thee. © Kudalasaigama Deva, have mercy upon me, 
( T’o be continued. ) 


hing 
» Ipproach- 
clean, then 
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? * Servants of Siva’ and Masters’ are used for Vira Saiva asceties. 
& A gesture of humility. 
® Kalakite is the name of a dark blue Poison produced at the 


10 Mahars are a class of untouchables { ound in the Maratha eo 
11 That is Vegetarian food, 
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THE APABHRAMSA STABAKAS OF RAMA-SARMAN (TARKAVAGTSA). 
By SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, I.C.1. E. 
( Weth three plates.) 

THE weleome edition by Professor Jacobi of the Bhavisatia Kahu (Munich, 1910) has 
again drawn attention to the importance of Apabhraméa in the linguistic history of India. 
Its appearance has suggested to me the propriety of offering for publication a text and 
translation,—so far as I am capable of preparing either,—of the Apabhraihéa sections of 
Rama-sarman (Tarkavagisa)’s Prakrit grammar, known as the Prakria-halpataru. This 
exists, so far as is known, only in one MS. now in the India Office Library, which is very 
incorrect, and which can be read only with considerable difficulty and hesitation. I have 
been studying it for some time, and have, I hope, succeeded in restoring the text to 
something like what it was when it left its author’s hands. The section dealing with the 
Vibhasas partly appeared in the JRAS. for 1918. That dealing with Paisaci will I hope 
socn appear in the Sir Ashutosh Mookherjee Commemoration Volume, and that dealing 
with Apabhramsa forms the subject of the present paper. 

It is, I think, certain that there were two distinct schools of Prakrit philology in 
India. The first, or Eastern School!, was derived from Vararuci (himself an Easterner), 
and descended from him, through Lankésvara and Kramadigvara, to Rama-sarman and 
Markandéya. The second, or Western School, is based on the so-called Valmiki siitras, 
now extant only in a much expanded form. From this teaching are descended the 
grammar of Hémacandra, who used a technical terminology of his own, and the works of 
Trivikrama, Laksmidhara, Simharaja, and others, who followed the whole system of termino- 
logy found in the expanded Valmiki siitras. Even when dealing with standard Prakrit 
the two schools not unoften contradict or supplement each other, but their main, difference 
consists in their respective treatments of the Vibhasis, of Apabhrarmsa, and of Paisaci. 
for instance, the Paisici described by Vararuci and his successors, who in their accounts 
actually give a quotation from the Brhatkatha, is not the same language as that described 
by Hémacandra and Trivikrama?. It is unnecessary to go into further detail cn this 
point. I mention it here merely to show the importance of Rima-garman’s work. _ 

The Prakria-kalpataru, or ‘ Wishing-tree of Prakrit’, is, according to its author, based 
on the Prakrta-kamadhénu of Lankésvara, a work described by Rajéndra-lila Mitra in 
Nos. 3157 and 3158 of Vol. IX of his Noices of Sanskrit MSS., but which has since, to 
my great regret, disappeared.? The Kalpataru is divided into three Sakhas, or ‘ Branches.’ 
Each Sakhé is divided into so many Stabakas or ‘Clusters,’ and each Stabaka into so 
many Kusumas or ‘Flowers’, each consisting of a single verse, with, in the earlier Sakhas, 
a full prose commentary. The first SGkha deals with Maharistri Prakrit, in nine Stabakas. 
The second Sakhd (three Stabakas) deals with Sauraséni, Magadhi, and their sub-dialects, 
and the third describes (1) the Vibhasas (one Stabaka), Apabhrarbéa (two Stabakas), and 





1 It is a mistake to suppose that Prakrit was not employed for literature in Eastern India. Ags 
examples of Apabhrathsa I may quote the Kirit-laid,a historical work by the famous Vidyapati 
Thakur of Mithila, and the Dohd-kdsa of the Bengali Kreqaicaryapada. 

2 The only writer referred to by both schools as authoritative is Bhamaha, who was a Kashmiri 
and belonged to neither. 

8 I would draw the attention of Indian scholars, especially those of Bengal, to the importance of 


this work, and to the urgent need of a further search being made for it. .I have done all that I could 
by correspondence, but have failed. 
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and third Stabakas of the third Sakha. The second Slabaka contains thirty-one, and the 
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third thirteen Ausumas or Verses. ee eee 

For further particulars regarding Rima-farman’s eramniar, the — sdbbiess 7 to 
pp. 19 ff. of Lassen’s £ nstituttones Lingue Pracritice. In the first oe is t sa 
work, Lassen has added a summary of Rima-garman’s account of the \ ibhagas and of 
Apabhraéa. Unfortunately Lassen did not recognize that seve sa pages of ad ne nee 
misplaced, and this has vitiated much of his remarks, On ne of this Excursus he 
attempts a transcription of the passage in the third Siabaka w hich seas with the minor 
varieties of Apabhramsa. The materials then available were insufficient for 2 aaa 
interpretation of the text, as a comparison between his edition and mine of manGnG ill, 6-13 
below will show. I claim no credit for my more accurate text. In Lassen’s time no 
edition of Markandéya’s grammar was available, and, without that as a snide, would 
have been almost impossible to solve the difficulties that crop up in almost every line. 

The manuscript is full of gross blunders, and is often very difficult to read. Tam 
fully aware that some of my emendations are uncertain, and a few of them are desperately 
‘ash. I therefore do not presume to imagine that I have throughout given a correct text. 
But I do believe that I have in the main represented what Rama-sarman intended to be 
understood, and that, as I have given it, the textis fairly intelligible. That other students 
may here and there be able to suggest better emendaticns is my carnest hope, and J shall 
be the first to welcome them. 

Before proceeding further, I must here record my indebtedness to several kind fricnds 
who have assisted me in doubtful points, and especially to Professor Jacobi and to Pro- 
fessor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, The latter gentleman’s familiarity with ancient Bengali 
scripts has been exceptionally helpful in suggesting possible and plausible readings. 

In reading the text so as to make sense, Ihave been aided by many vears experience 
in deciphering illegible Bengali legal documents in India. I have also been vreatly helped 
hy Markandéya’s Prakrta-sarvasea, the 17th and 18th chapters of which deal with the same 
subjects, much in the same manner, and often also in almost the same words. Markanciéya 
inust have been acquainted with the present work or with some of its preclecessors, for 
he quotes almost verbatim the long passage, at the end of the chapters here given, which 
deals with the minor varieties of Apabhrarhsa. 

It will be remembered that the MS. of the Prakria-kalpataru is written in the Bengali 
character. The scribe was by no means particular as to correct formation of his Ietters, 
ond in writing some he had his own way of representing them. The following aresome of 
his peculiarities which I have gleaned during a somewhat minute study of what he no 
doubt considered to be caligraphy. 

1. He makes little or no distinction between non-initial a({) and non-initial é (7). 


Thus, *1F may be read either kaka or kabé (CF) and Fl may be read cither Auki 
or kakd (FC41). 


2. The two characters 2 7 (initial) and 3 Aa are frequently confused. We have 40 
decide from the context which is intended. 


3. Similarly, © a (initial) and G da are confounded. Only the context can show 
which is meant. 


4. Similarly, {| @ (initial) is confounded ‘with @ iva, We are here again driven 
to the context | 
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5. Similarly, ‘@ 6 (initial) is confounded with ‘€ Ua. Moreover, both are comm only 
used to indicate sz, and again both are offen confounded with “& ada. Iu cach case our 
only guide is the context. 

6. When ¢ is subjoined to a consonant in Bengali, it takes theform . But in 
the MS. this sign is also offen employed to indicate a non-initial a, so that ef may be 
cither pra or pt. 

7. The letters 4 kha and & tha are habitually confounded. It is generally im- 
possible to tell from the form of the letter which is meant. A typical example is kheda 
in verse 5 of the Nagara section. It should probably be read thoda. Cf. the Hindi thora, 
a Little. 

8 The letter A is used indiscriminately for na, na, and Ia. Sometimes | na is algo 
used. For ia, the writer sometimes makes a slight distinction in the form of the 4, by 
bringing the left-hand end of the essential part of the character a little lower down than 
usual; When this is the case, I have transliterated it by Ia, but otherwise I transliterate 
it by na, whatever it is intended to represent. 

9. The letters pa and * da are frequently so written that it is impossible to 
distinguish between them. We may take if as a general rule that every % may be read 
either as da or as pa. 

10. The character 4 is employed indiscriminately for ba, va, and 7a, It is also 
often indistinguishable from b ca. Thus, b may always be read as ca, ba, va, or ra. 

11. The compound s#ra is invariably written stra, and, [ therefore so transliterate it, 

12. The character % stha is also used for Aw. Only the context can indicate what is 
intended. The syllable hu is also often represented by 2 ha, the only distinction being 
that when hu is intended the tail at the bottom is made a little longer, and more 
horizontal. But this distinction is commonly neglected, and only the context can decide 
which character is intended. 

13. The character 4 dru seems generally to be used for its proper purpose. But 
the character Th dri is also used to indicate Ara. Only the context can tell what is meant. 
Similorly, Mi is used for hia, but, as written, it strongly resembles &. 

In the following text, I have given for each verse, first, a strict transliteration of the 
MS. as I read it, and then my version of the text as emended ater allowing for the above 
and other irregularities, and aiter comparison with the corresponding text of Markandéya. 
The transliteration is slavishly literal. Thus, I have transliterated 4 hy va, whether it 
represents ba, va, or va, and I have transliterated “2 by stha, even when hu is clearly 
meant, Only in this way will my readers be able to check my emended text and to 
criticize it. I have divided words as they are divided in the MS., and have indicated the 
beginning of each folio, and of each line within a folio. The whole passage begins near 
the end of the fifth line of Folio 42a. 

~ On plates I, II, and IIT will be found photographic reproductions of those pages of 
the Original Manuscript on which the verses occur, with these my transcription and 
emended version can be compared by those familiar with the Bengali character. 
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Fol. 42a, part of J. 5. _ ee 
nirievatGsainpratindgavadi (6) bram aca, pabbrarnsaihaprasiddhyam | 
saryvasvabhraméabhidapusiddhirmatapuvodivitabhagay ostu | |! 
Metre, Upajati, = --~---—- ~~ 7-77 
nirucyaté samprati Nagaradi 
kramad Apabhraméa, iha prasiddhy& — | 
sarvasv a[pa]bhraméabhidasu siddhir 
mata purddirita-bhasayos tu | | 2 || Mk. xvii, 1. 
We now proceed to describe in order, beginning with Nagara, the f orms of 
Apabhraméa. It is generally considered that the basis of all the different varicties is 
to be found in the two preceding bhasas [2.e., apparently, Sauraséni and Magadhi*]. 


Fol, 42a, 
ayujikakhaydraénidaugaghau(7)tathaydrdadhautadihapunanakenagubruv antisnichésughn | 
patidu patitesothegodhukramattasakanadikepunavapimahavastrir (fol . 42b)samisidhayét 
saanadikarn (} 2H 
Metre, Harinl, ~~ -~ ear or rarer 
ayuji ka-khay6ér atranidau ga-ghau, ta-thayor da-dhau, 
tad iha ca punar ‘loké’ légu bruvanti, ‘sukhé’ sughu, | 
padidu ‘patité’, °sothé’ sddhu kramat, ‘sakaladike ; 
punar api Mah4ristrim sarhsidhayét saaladikam | 2 |) Mix, 2. 
Non-conjunct, non-initial ka, kha, ta, and tha, become respectively ga, gha, du 
and dha. Thus :— | 
lskah becomes ldgu. 
sukham ,, sughu. 
patitam ,, padidu. 
Sothah ,, sodhu. 
On the other hand words such as sakala— and the like follow the Mahirastri rule, 
and become saala— and so on, 


Fol. 42b. 
kah skaskayorbhavatipuskavamaskavadauksasyapi vakgasamukhésaihopadistah { 
sipa5(2)nité nijagaduh kavayaschasabdah susundaképiviruamtumatarmvirnuddhé {} 3 | 
| 5 or sidi, or nipai, nida, 
Metre, Vasantatilaka’, -- -.~ rv. +--+ VT - + - - 
kah ska-skayGr bhavati ‘puskara ’—‘maskaridau’, 
ksasyapi ‘rakgasamukhé’ sa ihépadistah 
‘sipradik6’ nijagaduh kavayas cha-Sabdazh, © 
‘chuh ‘sundaké’ ’pi, viruanm tu matam ‘ viruddhé’ {| 3 || 


Not in Mk. Cf. Pischel, §§ 302, 306. The emendations in the last tyo lines 
are conjectural, By i,'23 of this work, the Prakrit form of saundika- is sund?@ 6. 
The word sipa& in the third line of the verse is squeezed in at the end of a line of 
the MS., and is capable of being read in several ways. Sipd is, I think, most 
like what is written. | 
In puskara-, maskara—, and similar words, ska and ska become k, [so that we have 
pukkara- and makkara—]. In raiksasamukha-, ksa also becomes 4h, [so that we have 
rakkasamugha—|. Poets pronounce siprd and similar words with the sound of cha, and 


there is also a chu—- sound in Sundaka-, [so that we have chappa and chundagé], but 
viruddham becomes viruar. 7 - 








4 The section of the Prakrta-ka 
that dealing with the Vibhaeas. 
and before that the account 
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Before that comes the account of the Migadhi Bhas& and its varieties, 
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Folio 42a 
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Vydsavyalipra bh rlinipadtdvaévahsyadadhastata | 
(3) vrasuvradipriyasinisamésyataprakrtya varcca | 


déscivinidaya ihanatisva*rvvanaddyarthakasté 
vastraprapténaghu nica tatha(4)nasthalih syat kavinam |} ¢ |! 
6 The aksara sva is doubiful. It may also be read nna, lla, nva or nu. 
Metre, Mandakranta, -----. + +-~ or ee - -ee H- 
‘vyasa —‘ vyadi’—prabhrtigu padésv atra rah syad adhastat Mk. 3. 
vradsu vradi, ‘priya’~‘mrga°-samé syat prakytya ra-re ca | Mk. 4. 
désy& rinddaya iha na vi syur ‘ vandidyarthakads ° té 
‘vastraprapté’ ‘laghuni’ ca tatha lahulih syat kavinim i & || 
The emendations in the last two lines are conjectural. There is nothing like 
them in Mk. As regards the word Ildhuli, it will be remembered that the 
character for siha may also represent hu. With rina, cf. the Prakrit-Sanskrit 
arvind, a dried up place, in Bhatti, xiii, 4; Sindhi rinw, a desert; and Skr., trina, 
For vastrapraplé, perhaps we may read vastraprdadpiz, if some altogether differ- 
ent word is notintended. For ¢@ahulsh, we should probably read gahalih. Cf. 
gahuly—ddir gathadér alpadau (so to be read), of Kramadisvara 14. 

In the words vydsa-, vyadi- and others, the letter is inserted after [the initial 
consonant], so that we have vrdsu, vrddi, and so on. In words like priya- and mrga- the 
original rand 7 remain unchanged. The Désya words rina- and the like are optionally 
used in the sense of ‘forest’? and so on. And poets use the word lahuli- in the sense of (2) 
‘vastraprapla-’ as well as in that of ‘laghw’. 

Fol. 42b. 
stokékhddasyaccabhadrétrabhallam tegamévamcatvadiyemadiyée — | 
tasminnivarthéhavikéhi(5)tyadyah kidrsityadikégu 1 5 | 
Metre, Sailini, - - --,--v--vT - - 
‘ gtoke’ khodam [2 thodan], syac ca ‘bhadré’ ’tra bhallan 
train mera ca ‘tvadiye’ ‘madiyé,’ | 
tasminn arthé [f6haran molharan [val, 
kehityadyah ‘kidrsityadikésw’ | 5 | 
Mk. has nothing corresponding to the above. According to Mk. iv. 64, the 
Prakrit adésa for stékam is thoam or thokaw (irreg.). The analogy of the Hindi 
thér& makes me inclined to emend khéddmi to thédah, see the remarks under 
No. Von p. 15. For kéhi, ci. Kramadisvara 9 (Lassen, p. 449). 

For siékam, we have khédain (? thodam) ; for bhadram we have bhallam; for tvadiyam 
and madiyam, we have, respectively, icra’ or (?) toharami and mérash or (?) méharan; and 
for the feminine kidrs2, we have kéhi. 


Fol, 42b. | 
syatkidréadya vihakehaadi griyamsiak vapigurorllaghutvam 
atostriyamdahi(6)adapasandanditustriyam goladi laggu kanthé l| 6 {| 
Metre, Upajati, ~ -~ ~---~ yer ve 
syat ‘kidrsadav’ iha kéha-adi 


‘sriyam’ sid, kvapi guror laghutvam, | Mk. 8. 
abd striyairn di, hiada pasannan, Mk. 5, 


di tu striyim, gdladi laggu kanthé | 6 |] Mk. 6. 
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Mix. docs 110t mention Léha or si@. Yor the former, ef. Kramadisvara Y. — 
he words kéha-, and so on, are substituted for kid,ga- and similar forms ; ane SUE bs 
substituted for srih. A long vowel is sometimes shortencd. ‘Phe syllable dé is added 
to a-bases [in the masculine and neuter, but] not in the feminine. Thus, iat PASAnncain 
[Ardayam prasannam]. In the feminine, it is d? that is added, asin gdladi lagqu kanthée 


ameemtojaoni omer 


fqaurt lagna kan thé}. 
The change of 7 to in golads is a Magadhism. Cf. verse l. 
Fol. 42b. | 
sarvvatradurjavahakaminadu avastramgramyapadinibhimna | 
striyarastapolu(7)kprakrtaiscahrasvah syidvina vavana drimévadrica’ = || 7 || 
i The last group of aksaras is doubtful. The me is partly obliterated. The character 
which I represent by dru zs probably intended for hi, see No. 13 above, on yp. 15, 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 


sarvatra dur, javaha kaminidu. Mk. 7. 
arasiraka-gramya-padini bhimna, | 

gtriyarh supd luk, prakrtes ca hrasval, Cf. Mk. 9. 
syad vai na vai baladu meradt Ce | 7 | 


In the second line, avds#raka is very doubtful, but I can suggest nothing better. 

The emendation of the fourth line is doubtful. In the MS. it can be read. in several 

ways owing to the indefinite character of the signs here transliterated va and nu. 

Although the MS. appears to read balahu mérahi, the metre requires that the final 

vowel of balaha should be short, and the preceding lines of the verse seem to require 

the termination du, I have therefore conjecturally emended to biladu méradit. 

In all three genders, the syllable du may be added, as in 7draha kaminidu [jarasya 
Ldminit]. Irregular and boorish words are frequently met with [so expanded]. [With this 
termination] in the feminine, declensional terminations are elided, and the final vowel 
ofthe base is shortened ; and [thus] we have optionally baladu mérada [for bala madiyrd |, 
Fol. 42b. 
sarvvatrasaklukaprakrtéscadirghah syadaggiaggivanadamvali darn | 
(Fol. 43a) karmmidiképyévasupa®h avantivaibhasikahsyadatatitsamdstu = {| 8 || 

8 or sudahavanti. 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 


sarvatra sup-luk prakrtés ca dirghah, Mk, 9, 
syad aggt aggz, vanadan vanddamn, | 

karmadiké ’py Eva sups6 haranti, 
vaibhasikah sydd ata ut sv-amos tu (8 Mk. 10. 


In all three genders [in the nominative singular] , the deciensional tormination is 
elided, and the termination of the base [optionally] lengthened. Thus, we have aggi or agg? 
[ agnih] ;vanadan or vanddan. So also in the accusative and following cases they wersiy 
elide the deelensional terminations, but in the nominative and accusative singular, a-bases 


a also {after this elision,] optionally substitute the termination w [for the final vowel of 
the base]. ) 


[That is to say, the nominative singular takes no termination, but may optionally 
lengthen its final vowel, after which, whether lengthened or not, the pleonastic da 
may be added. Moreover, in the regard to a-bases, the nominative and aecunative 
singular may optionally substitute « for the final vowel of the base. In other 


+ 
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cases, and also in the accusative singular, the declensional terminations may be 
elided, but without provision for the lengthening of the final vowel, or for the 
substitution of anything else. ] 
Vol. 43a. 
kiladmarhnmohaikayhaésukilantualiigaikanha (2)gvi | 
sovodapisyainnavaduavotra bhavénmahavastramamasrayénua 1 Of] 
Metre, Opajati, as before. 
kilantu main mohai Kanha ésu, 
kilaniu Glingait Kanha gori, 
sor 6d api syin, narad narod ’tra Mk. 12, 13. 
bhavén Mahardastra-sama&sraytna 11 9 | 
[As examples of the rules in the preceding verse, we have] kilantu mai mohai Kanha 
ésu [kridan mak mohayatt Krsna ésah| and kilantu alingat Kanha goéri [kridanit Glingati 
Krsna gaurt|, The nominative singular may also end in 6, asin rarad [narakah], narod 
[narah}, in this particular following the rules of Maharastri. 


Pol. 48a. 
ihanatopikvacinnadprayojyo vahiuvania(3)ujuanukanhu | 
sthah syat’ kansrukkhasthaépuunhuhaisyajjasOndanahécavanti {| LO | 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
ihanyats *pi kvacid ui praydjyé, Mk. 10. 
rahiu balau juan‘ kanhu | 
huh syat (?) kvacid, rukkhahu (2)éthu (?)uccu, ME. 11, ho. 
hé syaj jaso naalahé caranti || 10 |] Mk. 14. 
The text of the third line is very doubtful so far as regards the example. 
What I have marked with queries is conjectural. In the fourth line, I do not 
know what Sanskrit word is represented by ndaalahé unless, perhaps, it is naigarah , 
with the Magadhi change of r to @. Cf. verse 1. 

Here [7.e., in this form of Apabhrazhéa] uw may sometimes be employed otherwise 
[than as laid down in verse 8, according to which w is only used in the nominative 
and accusative singular as a substitute for the final vowel of a base ending in a]. 
Thus, Rahiu balau, juanu Kanhu [Radha bala, yuve Krsnah). Sometimes we have hu 
fin this case], as in rukkhahu cthu uccu [ vrksé *troccah]. The termination of the nomi- 
ative plural is hé, as in ndalahé caranit[ ? nagaras caranti). 


are 


Vol. 43a. 
napursakée syadihajassas6(4) viindirghaih tathavavanahamvanainm | 
vajassasoh strivisayébhavanudvahiium anapaiudcca | 11 {} 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
napumsaké syad iha jas-Sasdr id Mk, 16. 
dirgham tatha va, vanaih vanani, | 
vi jas-Sasoh stri-visayé bhavéd ud, Mk, 15. 
vahtiiu, malau, natu, Sec ca {} 11 | 


Here [in this form of Apabhrashéga ] the termination of the neuter nominative and 
accusative plural is 2, before which the final vowel of the base is optionally lengthened, 
so that we have vanaii of vandirn [ vanani |]. In the feminine, the termination of these 
cases is optionally uw, as in vahiu [vadhvah, vadhih], maldu [malah), and naiu [nadyah, 
nadih], And we may also have 6 [instead of x]. 
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Pol. 43a. ee . 

Ecastrisusyadunatvaha (5) épuniniébhisttisupapunahin .. 

sarvvatravindhivahohitéhim héhonasedvaughavahétathanyata [12] 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 


6 tas trisu syad, varaé, vahie, MK.L7, Gin 


panahké; bhis-hi-supam punar hin | Ms. LS. 
sarvatra, balahi, vahihi, téheii; 
Sanaa r — ~—_ 3 a ss 5 . ; ‘ 
hé ho hasér dvau, gharahé, tathanvat ie ny Mik. 79. 


In all three genders, the termination of the instrumental Singular is @, as in cone 
[vanéna], vahié [vadhva], and panahé [prandlyé}. Moreover, the termination of the 
instrumental plural, the locative singular, and the locative plural is hia [or Az] in all three 
genders, as in balaht [balabhih, balayan, baldsu], vahiht [vadhitbhih, vadhviasi, vudhit su], 
thin [tarh, tabhih; tasmin, tasya@ir; tésu, tasu]. There are two terminations of the 
ablative singular, namely Aé and hd, as in gharahé [grha@t| [for the termination hé}, and 
slnilarly [gharahé] for the other. 

Fol. 43a. 
tibhyasahkané (6) nahamnuaiham paksematamh kinanasthamvahihenn 
hohénisah kadnanahdnaihahamsthaficakécidvanahamvahtsthan 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
ham bum bhyasah, Lénanahan, nathuit, Mis. 20, 
paksé matam, hananahur, vahiihuir | 
h6 hé nasah, kananaho, naihé ike 2 Ts 
ham hum ca kécid, vanahan, vahihuri } 13 | 

The terminations of the ablative plural are hawt and havi, as in kananahesi [Amrund- 
bhyah], nathan [nadibhyah], or, on the other hand kananahuwii and vah hun ladadhabh yah | 
are considered [correct]. The terminations of the genitive singular are hd and ké, as in 
kaganahé [kananasya), nathée [nadyah}. Some authorities also give the terminations as 
han and hwi, as in vanahan [vanasya], and vahiihwr [vadh val). 

Mk. 21 and 22, which deal with the genitive singular and plural, are missing in all 
MSS. of that work. The terminations haw and hioh for the venitive singular are 
unexpected. They are perfectly clear inthe MSS. Other authoritics eive thein to 
the genitive plural, as our author himself does inthe next verse. 
Fol. 43a. 
sussé (7) tathdrukathasurukathahassaidutaévasthavibhisitohé | 
amastubamnuvanahamvahihanh prayujyatéképyabhaévasthamstham | L& f] 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
su-ssau tatha, rukkhasu, rukkhahassu 
id-fita 6 vi hu, vibhasitd hé, | 
amas tu hath nu, varahani, vahithain, 
prayujyate, ké "py (?)aparé vahewnhhanr®? i} 4 |] 

Other [terminations of the genitive singular] are sw and ssa, as in rukbhasu, 
rukkhahassa’> [urksasya]. After [nouns ending in] i or @, the termination is é or hu, 
with hé as an optional form. But the termination of the genitive plural is hai, as in 
vanahan Lvandnan|, vahihanr [vadhiinainr|, while certain other writers have (7) vahihewh. 

(To be continued.) 
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10 Ob rukkhahu of verze 10. As already stated, we do not know what Mk. wrote about the 
genitive singular or plural, | 
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Indrasila-guha—Mr. Laidlay has identified it with the Giriyek hill, six miles from Rajgir , 
which is evidently a corruption of Gairik-giri, a large portion of the stones of 
this hill being of red (ga:rik) colour. It is a spur of the Bipula range. It is the most 
easterly of the range of hills in which Rajgir was situated (JASB., XVII, p. 500). 
The Panchin or Pafichanan river flows by its side, and just across the river is situated 
the ancient Buddhist village called Giriyek. It has two peaks: on the lower peak on the 
east is situated the celebrated brick-tower called Jardsindhu-k4-Baithak which was the 
Hamsa-stipa of the Buddhists. In some portions the moulding of sand and plaster in 
niches are well preserved. It is said to be the only building in India that has any pre- 
tention to be dated before Asoka’s reign (Fergusson’s Cave Temples of India, p. 33). In 
front of it there arethe remains of a monastery (Safighdrama), adry well, two tanks and 
agarden. The western peak which is connected with the Hamsa-stipa by a pavement 
is the higher of two : to this peak thename of Giriyek properly belongs : it contains the 
remains of a vihara. Itis the ““Hill of the isolated rock’’ of Fa Hian. It was on this hill 
that Indra brought the heavenly musician Paficha Sikh& to play on his lute before 
Buddha, and questioned the latter on forty-two points, which questions he traced with hie 
finger on the ground (Legge’s Fa Hzan, p. 80). According to the Buddhist account, the 
cave was situated in the rock Vedi, at the north side of the Brahman village Ambasanda, 
on the east of Rajagriha (Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 298). 

Iran—Persia, which was so-called from its colonisation by the ancient Aryans, the 
ancestors of the modern Parsis, who settled there after they left the Punjab: see Ariana 
(JASB., 1838, p. 420). 

Irana—The Runn of Cutch, the word Runn or Ran is evidently a corruption of 
Trana, which means a salt land (Amara-kosha): It is the Eirinon of the Periplus of the 
Hrythraean Sea. 

fravati—l. The Ravi (Hydraotes of the Greeks). 2. The Raptiin Oudh (Garuda P,, 
ch. 81). BRaptiis also said to be a corruption of Revati. 

Isalia—Kesariya, in the district of Champ4ran, where Buddha in a former birth appeared 
as @ Chakravartti monarch. A stipa was raised at this place to commemorate the 
gift of the Alms-bowl by Buddha to the Lichchhavis when he parted with them (Fa Hian, 
and Arch. S. Rep., XVI, p. 16). The ruins of this stipa are known to the people by 


the name of Raj& Ben-ka-deora, Raji Bena being one of the Chakravartti kings of 
ancient time, 


J 


Jahnavi—Same as Gang& (Harivamsa, I, ch. 27). See Jahnu-dsrama, 

Jahnu-asrama—The hermitage of Jahnu Muni is at Sultangunj (KE. I. Railway) on 
the west of Bhagalpur. The temple of Gaibinatha Mahadeva, which is on the site 
of the hermitage of Jahnu Muni, is situated on a rock which comes out from 
the bed of the Ganges in front of Sultanganj. The river Ganges (Gaig4) on her way 
to the ocean, was quaffed down in a draught by the Muni when interrupted in his 
meditation by the rush of the water, and was let out by an incision on his thigh at the 
intercession by Bhagiratha: hence the Ganges is called Jahnavi or the daughter of Jahnu 
Rishi. Itis the Zanghera of Martin Undian Empire, vol. III, p. 37 and Hastern India, 
vol. Il, p. 37), or Jahngira which is a contraction of Jahnu-giri according to Dr. R. L. 
Mitra (JASB., vol. XXXITI, p. 360), and of Jahnu-griha according to General Cunningham 
(Arch. S. Rep., vol. XV, p. 21). The Pandas of Gaibinatha MahAdeva live in the village of 
Jabngira which is at a short distance from the temple. The hermitage of Jahnu Muni is 
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also pointed out at Bhairavaghati below Gaigotr! in Garwal si the ee ; = 
frathi and the Jaéhnavi, where the Ganges is said to have been quaiied by the ishi 
pa Sat . For other places which are pointed out as the 
doclmcowinapsnasie: Gen mensiaas ame nine JASB., vol. X (1914) 
hermitage of Jahnu [see Gaiga and my Notes on Ancient Anga se "I ae : a ‘ 
p- 340]. There was a Buddhist Monastery ay Sultanganj itself which containe 
a colossalcopper statue of Buddha constructed in the 5th pon aaty, A.D. - 

Jajahuti—Same as Jejabhukti. Its capital was Kajuriha at the time of Alboruni in 
the eleventh century (Alberuni’s India, vol. I, p. 202). 

i &jpur (see Yajnapura and Yayatipura). 

rine ant ee ry ni near the western bank of the Sutlej] inthe Punjab: same 
as Trigartta. (Hemakoske), The name is derived from its founder, the Asura J&landhara, 
the son of the Ganges by the Ocean (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 51). It is the head-quarters 
of the district called Jalandhara Doab or Jalandharapitha lying between the Bias and 
the Sutlej. Itis the Kulindrina of Ptolemy; but see Kulinda deca. | — 

Jaipisa—See Japyesvara. Itis situated on the west of the river Tista in the district 
of Jalpaiguri in Bengal (Kdlika P., 77). The name of Jalpaiguri is evidently 
derived from this Tirtha. 

Jamadagni-Asrama—1. ZamAnia, in the district of Ghazipur, the hermitage of Rishi 
Jamadagni. Zam&nia is a corruption of Jamadagniya. 2. The hermitage of the 
Rishi is also pointed out at Khaira Dih in the Gh azipur district opposite to Bhagalpur. 
3. At MahAsthanagad, seven miles north of Bogra in Bengal (Kathd-sarit-sdgara, I, 1: 
Skanda P., Brahma Kh., ch. 5, vs. 147,150). It is also called Parasur&ma-Ssrama. 

Jambudvipa—tIndia. The ancient name of India as known to the Chinese was Shin-tup 
or Sindhu (Legge’s Fa Hian, p. 26). See Sindhu and Bhératavarsha. 

Jambukesvara.—Tiruvanaikaval between Trichinopoly and Sriraigam (Devi P., ch. 102) : 
see Sriraigam. 

Jambumarga—Kalinjar (Prof. H. Wilson’s Vishny P., Bk. TI, ch. XIII note). But this 
identification does not appear to be correct (see Jfbh. Vana, chs, 87 and 89). The Agne 
P., (ch. 109) places Jambumarga between Pushkara and Mount Abu, and mentions 
Kalatijara separately as a place of pilgrimage in the same chapter. Jambu is placed 
in Mount Abu (Skanda P., Arbbuda Kh., ch, 60), 

Jamunotri—See Yamunoiri. A sacred Spot in the Bandarpuchchha range of the Himalaya 
considered to be the source of the tiver Yamuna (Jamun&) near the junction of three 
streams. The particular spot which obtains the name of Jamunotriis a little below the 
place where the various small streams, formed on the mountain-brow by the melting 
of snow, unite and fall into a basin below. Jamunoiri is eight miles from Kursali, 
At a short distance from the latter is a celebrated hot spring, issuing from the bed of 2 
torrent which falls into the Jamuni at a place called Banass: it is considered by the 
Hindus to be exceedingly holy (Martin’s Indian, Limpire Itusirated, vol. IIT, pp. 11-20; 
Rraser’s Tour through the Himalg Mountains, ch. 26). 

Janasthna—Aurangabad and the country between the Godavart and the Krishna : it wag 
part of the Dandakéranya of the fdméyane (Aranya, ch. 49). Patichavati or Nasik 
was included in Janagthana (Lbid, Uttara, ch. 81). According to Mr, Pargiter, it is the 


region on both banks of the Godavari, probably the country around the junction of that 
river with the Pranhita or Waingaiiga (VVRAS., 1894, , Pp. 24.7). 
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Japyesvara—2J apyesvara of the Linga P. (Pt. I, ch. 43), and Japyesvara of the Siva P., 
(Pt. IV, ch. 47) are the Jalpisa (q. v.) of the Kalikd P., (ch. 77). Nandi, the principal 
attendant of Siva, performed asceticism at this place. In the K4élikd P. (ch. 77), it has 
been placed to the north-west of Kamaripa in Assam with the five rivers called Paficha- 
nada (q. v.}) in the Linga P. (Pt. I, ch. 43). Butthe Kirma P. (Uttara, ch. 42) 
places it near the Ocean (sfgara). See, however, Shadéranya and Nandigiri, The Vardha 
P., ch. 214 appears to place Japyeévara near Sleshmataka or Gokarna. 

Jasnaul—Bara-Banki in Oudh. Jas, a Raja of the Bhar tribe is said to have founded it 
in the tenth century (Fihrer’s MATJ.). 

Jat&i parvata—The Jat&phatk& mountain in Dancak4ranya, in which the Godévart has 
its source. See Godavari (Devi P., ch. 48). 

Jatodbhava—The river Jatod4, a tributary of the Brahmaputra, which flows through the 
district of Jalpaiguri and Kuch Bihar (Kaéhkd P., eh. 77), 

Jaugada—The fort of Jaugada, eighteen miles to the north-west of Ganjam, contains an 
edict of Asoka inscribed upon a rock ( Arch, S. Rep., vol. XIII; Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, vol. 1). The rock which bears the edict of Asoka (dating about 250 B.c.), is 
four miles to the west of Purushottapurin the district of Ganjam, Madras Presidency, 
on the north bank of the Rishikulya (Ind. Ant., I, 219). 

Javali-pura—Jabbalpur (Bhagavanlal Indraji’s Harly History of Gujarat, p. 203; Prabandha- 
chintamani, Tawney’s Trans., p. 161). 

Jayanti—l. Jyntia in Assam (Tantrachud@mani). 2. Same as Bajjayanti (JRAS., 1911, 
p. 810). See Banavasi. 

Jejabhukti—The ancient name of Bundelkhand, the kingdom of the ChandrAétreyas or the 
Chandels. Its capitals were Mahoba and Kharjuraha (Hp. Ind., vol. I, p.218). Kalifijara 
was the capital of the Chandels after it had been conquered by Yasovarman. The name 
was corrupted into Jajahuti (Alberuni’s India, vol. I, p. 202) and Jajhoti (Cunningham’s 
Anc.Geo., p. 481). | 

Jetavana-vib4ra—Joginibhariya mound, one mile to the south of Sravasti. Buddha 
resided and preached here for some time. The Vihara was erected in a garden by 
Sudatta, a rich merchant of Sravasti, who for his charity was called An&thapindika: 
he gave it to Buddha and his disciples for their residence. It was a favourite 
residence of Buddha (Chullavagga, Pt. VI, chs.4 and 9). The garden formerly belonged 
to Jeta, son of king Prasenajit, who sold it to An&thapindika for gold, masurans 
sufficient to cover the whole area (amounting to 18 Kotis of masurans). It contained 
two temples called Gandhakuti and Kosamba-kuti and a sacred mango-tree planted 
by Ananda at the request of Buddha (Cunningham’s Stipa of Bharahut, p. 86). 
See Sravasti. 

Jetuttara—NaAgari, 11 miles north of Chitore. It was the capital of Sivi or Mewar (Jdiakas, 
vi, 246; Arch. S. Rep., vi, 196). Jetuttara is evidently the Jattaraur of Alberuni, the 
capital of Mewar (Alberuni’s India, I, p. 202). See Sivi. 

Jharakhanda—Chota or Chutia Nagpur: Kokra of the Muhammadan historians. Madhu 
Sing, Raja of Chutia Nagpur, was conquered, and the country was annexed to the Mughal 
dominion by Akbar in a.p. 1585. According to Dr. Buchanan, all the hilly region 
between Birbhum (anciently called Vira-desa, the capital of which was Nagara) and 
Benares was called Jharakhanda (Martin’s Hastern India, I, p. 32), It also included the 
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» Tercewara Tantra). Chutia, now an insignificant village two miles 

: s se ener’ OS a to Satie the earliest capital of the N agavar is 

Rajas of Chota Nagpur, the descendants of the Naga (snake) Pundarika (Bradley-Birt’s 
chs. I, ITI). 

Rapes nen mh a district of Poona. According to Dr. peenarest (Hist. 
of the Dekkan, sec. viii), it was the capital of the Kshatrapa king Nahapana whose 
dynasty was subverted by Pulamayt, king of Paithan. 

—Zukur in K&smira. 

Acree! celebrated place of pilgrimage (Devi-Bhagavata, vil, 38), 22 miles south 
of Kangra and 10 miles north-west of Nadaun in the Kohistan of Ee Jalandhara Doab 
in the Dehra sub-division of the Kangra district, being one of the Pithas where Sati’s 
tongue is said to have fallen Tantra-chudamani. The town is thus described by W. H. 
Parish in JASB., vol. XVII: ‘The town of Jvalamukhi is large and straggling, and is 
built at the base of the western slope of the J vAlamukhi or Chungar-ki-dhar. The town 
with the wooded slopes of Chungar forming the background, and the valley spread out 
before it, has a very picturesque appearance from a distance.’’ The celebrated temple 
has been cut out of the voleanic rock. It possesses no architectural beauty, nor any- 
thing worthy of notice except natural jets of gas which are ten in number, five being 
within the temple and five on its walls. The temple contains the image of Ambika or 
Mateavari, but General Cunningham says that there is noidol of any kind, the flaming 
fissure being considered as the fiery mouth of the goddess whose headless body is in the 
temple of Bhawan (Arch. S. Rep., vol. V, p. 171). According to an ancient tradition, the 
flame issued from the mouth of the Daitya Jalandhara. Itis evidently the Baidava of 
the Mahdbhdrata (Vana, ch. 82). The Jvalamukhi mountain is 3,284 feet high, the temple 
being at a height of 1,882 feet. | 

Jyotiratha—A tributary of the river Sona (Mobz., Vana P., ch. 85). It has been identified with 
the Johila, the southern of the two sources of the Sona (Pargiter’s Markandeya P., p. 296), 

Jyotirlingas—For the twelve Jyotir-lingas of Mahadeva, see Amaresvar a. 

Jyotirmatha—One of the four Mathas established by Sanikaracharyya, at Badrinath 
(see Srtbgagiri). It is now called Joshimath on the Alakénanda in Kumaun. 

Jyotishia—Same as Jyotiraths (Vishnu Samhita, ch. 85). 

K 

Kabandha—tThe territory of Sarik-kul and its capital Tashkurghan in the Tagdumbash 
Pamir. It is the Kie-pan-to of Hiuen Tsiang (Sir Henry Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. I, pp. 
154, 163, 166 ; Dr. Stein’s Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, p. 72). See Kupatha. 

Kachehha.—1l. Cutch: it was called Marukachchha (Brthat-samhiié, ch. XTV) in contra- 
distinction to Kausiki-Kachchha. 2. Kaira (Kheda) in Gujarat, a large town between 
Ahmadabad and Cambay (Kambay), on the river Betravati (present Batrak). 3. Perhaps 
Uch (see Sfidraka). 4. Kachar in Assam. 

Kailasa.—The Kailisa mountain : it is the Kangrinpoche of the Tibetans, situated about 
25 miles to the north of M4nas-sarovara beyond Gangri which is also called Darchin, 
and to the east of the Niti Pass. (Batten’s Ntti Pass in JASB., 1838, p. 314.) It isa spur 
of the Gangri range, and is said to be the abode of Mahideva and P&rvatt. “In pic- 
turesque beauty ” says H. Stracheyin JASB., 1848, p. 158, “‘ Kailasa far surpasses the big 
Gurla or any other of the Indian Himalaya that I have ever seen : it is full of majesty—a 
king of mountains.” Through the ravines on either side of the mountain is the passage 
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by which the pilgrims perform their perambulation intwo days. The identification 
of the Kiunlun range with Kaildsais amistake (see Map of Tibet in Dr. Waddell’s Lhasa 
and its Mysteries, p. 40). The Mahdbhdrata, Vana (chs. 144, 156) and the Brahmdnda P.., 
(ch. 51) include the mountains of the Kumaun and Garwalin the Kailasa range (see Vikra- 
morvast, Act IV; Fraser’s Himala Mountains, p. 470). Badrika-asrama is said to be 

_ situated on the Kailiasa mountain (MbA., Vana P., ch. 157). The Kailasa mountain is 
also called Hemakitita (Mbh., Bhishma P., ch.6). Four rivers are said torise from Gangri, 
from the mountain or the lakes ; the Indus on the north is fabled to spring from the mouth 
of the Lion, the Satadru on the west from the Ox, the Karnali on the south from the Pea- 
cock, and the Brahmaputra on the east from the Horse [JASB. (1848), p. 329]. Sven 
Hedin says, “‘ The spring at Dolchu is called Langchenkabat, or the mouth out of which 
the Elephant river (7.¢e., the river Sutlej as called by the Tibetans) comes, just as Brahma- 
putra’s source is the Singi-kabab, or the mouth from which the Lion river issues. The 
fourth in the series is the Mapcha-Kamba, the Peacock river or Karnali (Sven Hedin’s 
Trans-Himalaya, vol. II, p. 103). For the description of the Kailasa mountain [see 
Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya, vol. TI, ch. 51, and H. Strachey’s Narrative of a Journey 
to Cho Lagan (Rakhas Tal)in JASB., 1848, pp. 157, 158]. Kailaésa mountain is the Ashta- 
pada mountain of the Jainas. According to Mr. Sherring, the actual circuit round the 
holy mountain occupies, on an average, three days, the distance being about 25 miles. 
The water of the Gauri-kunda, which is a sacred lake that remains frozen all the year round, 
has to be touched during the circuit. Darchan is the spot where the circuit usually 
begins and ends (Sherring’s Western Tibet, p. 279). But itis strange that none of the 
travellers mention anything about the temple of Hara and Parvati-who are said to 
reside in the mountain. 

Kaira Mali—The Kaimur range, which is situated in the ancient Kaira-desa, mdli being 
the name of a mountain [JASB., (1877), p. 16]. Same as Kimmritya. Kaimur is 
evidently a corruption of Kairamali. | 

Kajinghara—Same as Kajughira. 

Kajughira—Kajeri, ninety-two miles from Champ& (Beal’s R.W.C., Vol. UJ, p. 193n.). 
Cunningham identifies it with Kankjol, sixty-seven miles to the east of Champa or 
Bhagalpur. Kajughira is a contraction of Kubjagriha. It may be identified with Kajra, 
one of the stations of E.I. Railway in the district of Monghyr. Three miles to the south 
are many remains of the Buddhist period, and many hot springs. 

Kaéakanada—Safichi in the Bhopal territory, celebrated for its Buddhist topes. Bhagavanlal 
Indraji first pointed out that the ancient name of Safichi was Kakanada (Corp. Ins. Ind., 
vol. III, p. 31). 

Kakautha—The small stream Barhi which falls into the Chhota Gandak, eight miles below 
Kasia (Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 435). Carlleyle has identified it with the river Ghagi, 
one and half miles to the west of Chitiyaon in the Gorakhpur district. See Kakushta 
(Mahdparinibbdna Sutia, ch. TV and Arch. S. Rep., vol. XXII.) Lassen identifies Kakauthis 
of Arrian with the Bagmati of Nepal (McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arran, p. 189 n.). 

Kalachampi—Same as Champapurt (Mahd-Janaka Jdtaka in the Jdtakas, vi, 20, 28, 127). 

Kaladi—Kaladi or Kalati in Kerala, where, according tothe Sankaravijaya, SankarAcharyya 
was born in the seventh century of the Christian era. See Kerala. His father’s name was 
Sivaguru. Guru Govinda Ganda Padyacharya Vedantist initiated him into Sannydsihood 
on the banks of the Nerbada. Govindanatha was himself the disciple of Goudapada (Ibid., 
ch. V, v. 105), 
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K alahagrima—Kahalg’on or Colgong in the district of Bhagalpur aa Bengal. The 

name is said to be derived from the pugnacious character of Rishi Durvdsa, who lived in 
eighbouring bill called the Khalli-pahad. 

Pare i North Arcot district (Hp. Ind., vol. I, p. 868; vol. IIT, pp. 116, | 240), 
one mile from the Renugunta railway station. It was a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
(Saikaravijaya, ch. 14) on the river Suvarnamukhari. The great temple contains the 
Vdyu (Wind) image of Mahadeva, which is one of the Bhautika or Sey. images: 
The lamp over the head of this phallic image which is called Urnandbha Mahadeva 18 conti. 
nually oscillating on account of the wind blowing from below, while the lamps in other 
parts of the temple do not oscillate at all. See Chidambaram. 

Kaélakavana.—The Rajmahal hills in the Province of Bihar (Pataijali’s ahabhashya, IT, 4, 
10; Baudhdyana, 1, 1,2; Kunte’s Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, p. 380). See Aryavartta 

Kala~-Kunda.—Golkanda in the Nizam’s territory, formerly celebrated for its diamond 
mines. Gowal-kunda is a corruption of Kalakunda. It was the birthplace of Madhav}. 
charya, the author of the Sarvadarsanasdra-samgraha and other works. 

K@lafijara.—Kalinjar, in the Badausa sub-division of the Banda district in Bundclkhand 
(Padma P. Svarga, ch. 19, v.1380 and Siva P.,IV, ch. 16). It was the capital of Jejabhtkti 
(Bundelkhand) at the time of the Chandelas after it was conquered by Yasgovarman 
(Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 218). It contains the temple of Nilakantha Mahadeva (Véimana P., 
ch. 84) and Iso that celebrated place of pilgrimage called Kota-tirtha within the fort, 
the erectio of which is attributed to Chandra BarmmA, the traditional founder of the 
Chandel fa uily, though the inscriptions mention Namnuka as the founder of the dynasty ; 
see, however, Mahotsavanagara. There is also a colossal figure of Kala Bhairava with 
eighteen arms and garlands of skull and snake armlets within the fort (Arch. 8. Rep., 
vol. XXT). The dértha called Hiranya-Vindu is also situated at this place (MbA., Vana, 
ch. 87). The hill of Kalinjar is also called Rabichitra [VASB., XVII, (1848), p. 171]. For 
the inscriptions of Kalinjar, see p. 313 of the Journal. 

Kala pa-grama.—A village where Maru and Devapi, the last kings of the Solar and Lunar 
races respectively, performed asceticism to re-appear again as kings of Ayodhya and 
Hastinapura after the subversions of the Mlechchha kingdoms by Kalki, the tenth inear- 
nation of Vishnu (Kalki P., Pt. III, ch. 4). According to the Mahabharata, Maushala, 
(ch. 7); Bhdgavata P.,(X, ch. 87, v.7), and the Brihat-Ndradiya P., (Uttara, ch. 66), Kalapa- 
grama appears to have been situated on the Himalaya near Badarikagrama. In the 
Vayu P., ch. 91, Kalapa is placed among the Himalayan countries where Urvasi passed 
sometime with Purirava. According to Capt. Raper, Kalapa-grama is near tho source 
of the Sarasvati, a tributary of the AlakAnanda, in Badrinath in Garwal (Asia. Res., vol. 
XI, p. 524). 

Kali—The Kali Nadi (west), a tributary of the Hindan: it flows through the Saharanpur 
and Muzaffarnagar districts, United Provinces (Matsya P., ch. 22). 

Kalighata.—Near Calcutta. It is one of the Pithas where the four toes of Satis right foot 
are said to have fallen. The name of Calcutta, is derived from Kalighat. Golam Husain 
in his Riyaz-us-Salatin says that the name of Calcutta has been derived from Kali-kartta, 
as the profit of the village was devoted to the worship of the goddess Kali. In the Mahd- 
lingarchana Tantra, it is mentioned as Kali-pitha, and as the pilgrims bathed in the Ghat 
before worshipping the goddess, the place became celebrated by the name of Kalighat. 
Some derive the name of Caleutta from Kilkilé of the Puranas. See Kilkilé. 
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Kalika-Satgama—The confluence of the Kausiki and the Aruna (Padma P., Svarga. 
ch. 19). 

Kali-Nadi (East)—A river which rising in Kumaun joins the Ganges (Vamana P., ch. 18). 
The town of Sank4sya stood on the east bank of this river. It is also called K&lini or 
K4lindi, Kanauj stands on the western bank of the eastern Kalt-Nadi?, 3 or4 miles from 
its junction with the Ganges. From its source to its junction with the Dhavala-ganga, 
Gouri and Chandrabhaga, it is called Kali-ganga, and after its junction, itis known by the 
name of Kali-nadi. 

Kalinda-Desa—A mountainous country situated in the Bandarapuchchha range of tho 
Himalaya, where the Jamuna has got its source ; hence the river is called K4lindi. Same 
as Kulinda-desa. The Kalinda-girvis also called Yamuna Parvata (Ramdyane, Kishkinaha 
K., ch. 40). 

Kalindi—The river Jamunda. See Kalinda-dega. 


Kaliiga—The Northern Circars : a country lying on the south of Orissa and north of Dravida 
on the border of thesea. According to General Cunningham, it was between the Godavari 
river on the south-west and the Gaolya branch of the Indravati river on the north-west 
(Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 515). It was between the Mahdnadi and the Godavari 
(according to Rapson’s Ancient India, p. 164). Its chief towns were Manipura, RAajapura 
or Rajamahendri (Mbh., Adi, ch. 215; Santi, ch. 4). At the time of the Mahdbhdraia, 
a large portion of Orissa was included in Kalinga, its northern boundary being the river 
Baitarani (Vana, ch. 113). At the time of Kélidasa, however, Utkala (Orissa) and Kalit-ga 
were separate kingdoms (Raghuvamsa, IV). It became independent of Magadha shortly 
after the death of Asoka in the third century B.c., and retained its independence at least 
up to the time of Kanishka. 

Kaliiga-Nagara—The ancient name of BhuvaneSvara in Orissa. The name was changed 
into Bhuvanesvara at the time of Lalatendu KeSari in the seventh century a. c. It was 
the capital of Orissa from the sixth century B.c. to the middle of the fifth century a.c. 
(Dr. R. L. Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, vol. TI, p. 62 and Dasakumaracharita, ch. 7.) 
But it has now been identified with Mukhalingam, a place of pilgrimage 20 miles from 
Parlakimedi in the Ganjam district (Hp. Ind., vol. TIT, p. 220). It contains many Bud- 
dhist and Hindu remains. The temple of Madhukesvara Mahadeva is the oldest, and that 
of Somesvara Mahadeva the prettiest. These old temples still bear numerous inscriptions 
and excellent sculptures. The adjoining Nagarakatakam also contains some interesting 
remains and a statue of Buddha. But according to the Parlakimedi inscriptions of Indra- 
varman, king of Kalinga, Kaliiga-nagara is Kaliigapatam at the mouth of the Bam- 
gadhara river in the Ganjam district (Ind. Ant., XVI, 1887, p. 182). The K.Ch. (composed 
in 1577 a.D.), places it on the river Katsa which is different from the Kasai. Kalinga- 
nagara, however, appears to have been the general name of the capitals of Kalinga which 


were different at different periods, as Manipura, Rajapura, Bhuvanesvara, Pishtapura, 
Jayantapura, Simhapura, Mukhalinga, etc. 
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Kalifijara—Kalinjar in Bundelkhand. The fort was built by the Chandel king Kirat 
Brahma : it contains the shrine of Mah&deva Nilakantha and the Tirtha called Kota- 
tirtha (Matsya P., ch. 180; Lieut. Maisey’s Description of the Antiquities of Kalinjar 
in JASB., XVII, p. 171). See Kalatjara. 


Kali-Pitha—Same as Kdlighdta (Tantrachuddmant). 


Kalki—Tutikorin at the mouth of the river Tamraparni in Tinnevelly : it is the Sostkourad 
of Ptolemy (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 57). It was formerly the eapital of Pandya 
(see Kolkai). | : ; : 

Kalyanapura—Kaliani or Kalyana, thirty six miles west of Bidar in the Nizam 8 territory. 
It was the capital of Kuntala-desa (see Kuntala-desa). In the beginning of the 
seventh century a.D., the Chalukyas were divided into two main branches,—the Western 
Chalukyas in the Western Deccan and the Eastern Chalukyas in that part of the Pallava 
country which lies between the Krishna and the Godavari (Rapson’s Indian Coins, p. 37). 
Ahavamalla or Somesvara, one of the latter Chalukya kings of the Deccan, founded this 
city in the eleventh century and removed his seat of government from Manyakhcta (Mal. 
khet) to this place (Dr. Bhandarkar’s History of the Dekkan, sce. xii; but see Indian 
Antiquary, vol. I, p. 209). Vijfi&nesvara, the author of the Mitdkshard, flourished in the 
court of Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya IL, the second son of Somesvara I, who reigned 
from 1076 to 1126 a.p., and who was the most powerful monarch of the Chalukya dynasty 
(Dr. Burnell’s South Indian Paleography, p. 56). Bilhana also flourished in the court 
of this king in the eleventh century. He was the author of the Vikramdiakadeva-charita 
which was written about 1085 a.p. (Dr. Bithler’s Introduction to the work, p. 23). The 
kings of Kalyana were also called kings of Karnata. According to the Vdsava Purdna, 
Bijala Raya, the last king of Kalyana, was a Jaina. He persecuted the followers of 
Véasava, who was his minister, and was the founder of the Lingait or Jangama sect of 
Saivas. Bijala was assassinated in his own palace by Jagaddeva, a Lingait, at the insti- 
gation of Vasava. After the death of the king, Kalyana was destroyed by intcrnal dis- 
sension (see Garrett’s Classical Dictionary of India, s. v. Vdsava Purdna; Wilson’s Mac- 
kenzie Collection, pp. 311-320). But it appears that Kalydna ceased to be the capital on 
the fall of the Kalachuris. 

Kama-Asrama—K Aron, eight miles to the north of Korantedi in the district of Balia 
Mahadeva is said to have destroyed Madana, the god of love, at this place with the fire 
of his third eye in the forehead (Rémadyana, Bala, ch. 23). It was situated at the con- 
fluence of the Sarayu and the Ganges, but the Sarayu has now receded far to the cast of this 
place, and joins the Ganges near Singhi, eight miles to the east of Chaprain Saran. The 
place contains a temple of KAmesvaranitha or Kaulesvaranatha Mahadeva. It is the 
same as Madana-tapovana ofthe Raghuvanéa (ch. IT, v. 13). But according to the Skanda 
P., (Avanti Kh., Avanti-kshetramahitmya, ch. 34), the incident took place at Deva- 
diruvana in the HimAlaya. 

Kama-Giri—See Kamakhya ( Devt-Bhdgavaia, viii, 11). 

Kamakhya—t. In Assam (Brihat-Dharma P.,1, 14): see Kamaripa. 2. In the Punjab : 
a place of pilgrimage (Padma P., Svarga, ch. 11) on the river Devika. 3. Same as 
Méyapurt (Brihat-Siva P., I, ch. 16). 

Kamakoshthi ( Kamakoshni)—1. Kumbhaconum in the province of Madras. It was the 
Pg) capital of Chola, (Bhagavaia, Bk. X, ch. 79; Chattanya-charitdmrita, Madhya, ch.9; 
a = don Saas Mes the Buddhist Text Society). But this identification 

: ess yd (Brihad-Dharmma P., Ptrva, ch. 14). 

Ramalinka—Comilla : it was the capital of Tiparé in the sixth century. Most probably, 
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tsiang © Komala of the Vayu P., (II, ch. 37, v. 369) and Kiamolongkia, of Hiuen 
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Plate II. ia 138 
The Prakrta-Kalpataru of Rama-sarman (Tarkavagisa). 
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THE APABHRAMSA STABAKAS OF RIMA-SARMAN (TARKAVAGISA). 
By SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON,; K.C.LE. 
(Continued from p. 20.) 
Fol. 43b. 
(1)riipam mahavastrikayShaniya mamihananhau mainadantakanam 
éasyatabhistamsinasinabhih syat sarvvatrariiparh purigéva(2)danti | 15 || 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
rupam Maharastrikayéhaniyan 
amiha na-nhau (?) id-ud-antakanam ; 
aasya ta-bhir-jasi-nas-jibhih sy at, . Cf. Mk. 29 (om. naa). 
sarvatra ripam purisé vadanti [| 15 |: . 

In this dialect, the Maharasfri terminations of the genitive plural, na and nha, are to 
be mentioned as used with nouns whose bases end in ¢ or u;and the letter é may be 
substituted for the final vowel of an a-base in the instrumental singular, instrumental 
plural, ablative singular, genitive singular, and locative singular in all genders, so that for 
all these we have such a form as purisé [purustna, purusath, purusdt, purusasya, or purusé]. 
Fol. 43b. 
taindstviduttyam asumitrananvasmavakithadrukakhupavasuéna | 


éhibhisah syadasiéhiujenna vinnanna saccaisué(3)hitrasu {| 16 || 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
taindstv id-udbhyam, (?)asiéna, (?)yad-va Mk, 24. 
samralckhis [2 sahkappia] rukkhu parasuer na; - | 
éhim bhisah syad, asiéhi jina ME. 25. 
(2)e1nna macca isuéhi (*)tasu | 16 | 


As pear te the emendment to asiéna, attention may be called to No. 4 on p. 

14 above. 

In regard to bases ini and wu, the suffix of the instrumental singular is éna, as in 
asiéna [asina], or as in saakappié rukkhu pardsuéna [saiddaritd vrksah parasund]. [With 
these nouns], the termination of the instrumental plural is éhimi, as in ast@huh jéna viinna, 
macca tsuéhinn tasu [asibhir yéna vidirnah, mrtyur isubhis tasya]. 


Fol. 43b. 
éceastriyamtaunaiévahitr sambodhané hévanahévahitra | 
supihahrasvopi niruktaidut pirvattathidahrtaméva(4)sarvvam 17 | 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
éc ca striyirh hau, »aié, vahiié, ME. 26. 
sambodhané hé, vanahé, vahihé | ME. 27. 
supiha hrasvo *pi nirukta id-it, Not in Mk, 
purvam tathédahrtam éva sarvam [17a 


The syllable é is also used in the feminine as the termination of the locative singular 
as in naié [nadyain], vahue [vadhvais|. In the vocative, the termination is hé, as in vanahé 
[vana], vahihé [vadhu]. ‘In this dialect it is explained that the. final vowel ‘of bases in 7 
and & is also shortened in the locative plural, In other Tespects these nouns are declined” 


as explained above. 
As we are at present dealing with nouns 1n, ¢ cand u, the insertion of vanahé in 


this verse seems out of pa 


Fol. 43b. 
lingatrayépijasihOvanahdpathdgandhavvahtkvacidihépidapirukakhaadika 


kimyadastu bhavatipra thamadvi(5)tiydsaptamyapihasa vahatiasamaprayogs $= {[ 18 I 
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Metre, Vasantatilaka, - - aide a OT aa ‘a 
ate ek nrg iaig ickha adi [| Not in Mk Cf, Te. iv, 344 
gandhaveahd, kvacid ihapi ca Tur che adi a 
‘kinh’—yat’—tadam’ tu bhavati prathama-dvitiya— bias bu. 
saptamy apiha marahatja-sama prayoge 18 | — . 

In all three genders the syllable ho may be added in the nominative plural Linstead 
of the fi2, 7, and u prescribed in verses 10 and 11], as in vanahd [vandne], neha [nadyah], 
and gandhavvahé [gandharvah|. In this dialect we also have forms such as rukkha and 
the like. The pronouns kis, yad, and tad form their nominative, accusative, and locative 
as in Maharastri. 

ts will be observed that, apparently for the sake of metre, our author 
uses the Prakrit form marahatia for mahdradstra. Similarly, in verse 10 of the 
Vricada chapter, he uses sdratta for saurastra, but without the same excuse, 
Fol. 43b. 
kokékawkékaimnkésvapibhavatipadam yattadohkrlivaniryyovapyévanri(6)pam ihr j asa - 





1M FT Sammi Guite RNa eo nndie, 


ihakathitahsu prakrtyascadirghah | 
tadripamkisukasvapyadavamapimatarmkassagandestriyamapy Cvarh syiidyattaddsea(7) 
pyabhidadhati tathivamijabhrumtadrim*! 1] 19 || 
Metre, Sragdhard, --=--v--, ye eye ey ye mre ee 
ko, ké, kan, bé, kaim, késv api bhavati pada yat-tadol: kliva-niryor Mk. 30. 


any 6varn ripam ahur, nasa iha kathitah su, prakrtyiés ca dirghah | = Mk. 31, 
tad-riipath kdsu, kasv apy, aparam api matam kassu, sandé striyam apy 
évam syad yat-tados capy abhidadhati tathacimifva] jadra tadra || 19 |] 

The readings jadrté and tadru are justified by the first line of the next verse, in 
which fadru is quite clear. The corresponding rule is missing in all MSS. of Mk, 
Kramadisv ara, 47, gives, according to Lassen’s rending, gruoh, trian for the ace, 
sg., and jairu, tairu for the loc. sg. Mitra*s text gives gran druliaj; yadru, 
tadru. He. iv, 360, gives dhrum, tram for the nom. and ace. sg. Cf, Pischel, §§ 
268, 427. All my MSS, of Mk. 33 apparently give jaa tana, but are difficult to 
read. This, in the printed edition, is emended to jaltina tatlin. 

The following [masculine] forms are accordingly used [for kim],......Nom. sg. kd, nom. 
pl. ké, acc. sg. ka, acc. pl. ké, loc. sg. kaisn, loc. pl. késu. Similarly for yad and tad. 
They teach that the same forms are employed for the feminine and the neuter. In this 
dialect [the termination of] the genitive singular is su, with the vowel of the bage 
lengthened. Its form is therefore kdsu. Another form is kasu, and another opinion 
gives kassu. So also the feminine and neuter. Similar are the forms of yad and tad. 
Furthermore they explain jadruahk and tadrum as optional forms of the accusative singular, 
Fol, 43b. 
ihajasrutadrunasdsta yorbhavédidamah suvoOvimuvayantunastriyain 
adasa(Fol. 44a)ptayoh supinirddisantyamumatam métadastrisucathadhimatim i} 20 || 

Metre, Matijubhasini, ~ ~~~ —- 
tha jatru tadru [hi-jnasds tayor bhavéd 


Mk. 84 (jattha, taitha). 


idamah sv-amér imur, ayarh tu na striyim | | Mk. 86. 
adasas tayoh supi [ca] nirdisanty amu Mk. 37. 
matam étadas trisu ca éha dhimatam || 20 || Mk. 38. 


. In this dialect jadru and tadru may respectively be the corresponding locative: 
singular and genitive singular of these two words. | 


The nominative we: 
: : ee } and accusative 
singular of idam is imu, but thisis not used in the ieminine. The same two cases of 
SE a a na . : o ; we ss , 


meaner mennionine, 
~ ine et eee 


_ 41 driirh may also be read hram, see No. 13 on p. 15 above, — oP The 


ee: 
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adas are amu, and they teach that the same word is used as the declensional base, to 
which the case terminations are added. It is the opinion of the learned that the 
declensional base of étad, in all three genders, is éha—. 

According to the corresponding passage in Mk. 37, the word sup, in the third 
line, does not mean the suffix of the locative plural, but has its other meaning of 
case-suffixes generally. 

Fol. 44a. 
éhdsumdbhavati éttucahasyaghdtaéhécati!*césakakhamenti(2)riipam | 
sauyattadsh padamanukramatdéjc(?)té'eéttad Sbhabhavati pirvvamadiharipam [/21|| 

12 In the above, the aksara u is imperfect in the MS., but, as it is, can only be read u. 

13 The aksara té marked with a query is very doubliful. What is wanted is sé, but uw 
cannot be so read, whatever else 1t may be. 


Metre, Vasantatilakaé, ---~-v-~r verry 

éhd sv-amor bhavati, éhu ea, (?)éha coktam Mk 39, éh6, éhu. 
éhé ca nau ca, saka[lam kajthayanti ripam =| 

sau yat-tadéh padam anukramaté ’tra 7é, (?)sé ME. 40. 
é étadé bhavati parvam apiha ripam H21 {| Mk. 40. ésa, 


The last two words of the first line are a conjectural emendation. 

For the nominative and accusative singular [of étad], they describe the entire set of 
forms as GhO, éhu, éha, and éhé; and éhé is also used in the locative singular. The 
nominatives singular of yad and tad are respectively jé and t@ [%sé]. In addition to 
the set of forms given above, [the nominative singular] of éfad is also é. 

Fol. 44a. 
yusmadahsautuhanmtumbhahaja(3)psasch syatpaimtamins(?)mha'himsyadbhimi — | 


japsasoripaé ayamménivétumhatumhétuhasyatta catumbhaskacita [| 22 |] 
if The mba marked with a query is not clear in the WS. It may be stha (or hu). 
Metre, Sragvini, --~- -~~-, ~~ --4->- 
yusmadah sau luhan, tumbhain jas-fasoh Mk. 41, 42. 


syat pair tami tau, [tulmkahin syad bhisi | Mk. 44( tat), 45 (tumbhahin). 
nas-hasav [atra] riipa-trayam méniré 
tumha, tumhé, tuha, syac ca tumbha [? tugjgha] kvacit || 22 ]| Mk. 46. 

As regards the emendation of iumbhaha to tumbhain, see No. 2 on p. 14. The 
emendation of the corrupt japsasd to tas-nasdv is, I think certain. Mk. gives for 
the abl. and gen, sg. twha, tujjha, tumbha, tubbha. 

The nominative singular of yusmad- is tuhan, and the nominative and accusative 
plural is twmbhaiin. The instrumental and accusative and locative singular all take 
the form pain. The instrumental plural is tumhahin. There are considered to be three 
forms of the ablative and genitive singular, viz., tumha, tumhé, tuha, and in, addition to 
these we sometimes find tambha [? tujjha}. | 

All my MSS. of Mk. in the above forms substitute mbh for mh throughout, which 
the printed edition corrects regularly to mh, Ji may be noted that Mk. was an inhabi- 
tant of Orissa, and that in that country, at the present day, mi is regularly pronounced 
as mbh. What is written is always mh, even when mbhA is etymologically required. 

In the MSS. of his grammar, the reverse is the case, and what is written is mbh. 

Fol. 44a. | | 

(4)savaktamhapu ey nT a ne ee ee 
amhéhiamhééaarm | 

nirddi(5)stam sahumajajhasajajhu jasihasyapyamhanasy a SOD RYeRam nav aslyy 
matarh amhasuvaamhasu || 23 || 
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Metre, Sardilavikridita, --~-~ “7 7 77 ~ See ee ae 
sav uktam Ramu asmado, jasl Sasi syat amhath, tami nau Mk, 48, 49, 
tasya syap mat, amhahin bhisi matam, amhéhe, amhké, trayam | Mk. 51, 52, 
nirdistama maha, majjha, majju, dasi-nasy, apy amhe hasy, 4m oe ; Mk. 53. 
syad va 26, bhyasi amha va |! amhahan], supi mata amhasu vai amhasu || 23 || 


[ Mk. 54, 55. 


The nominative singular of asmad- is said to be Ramu, and the nominative and 
ncousative plural is amhain. Its instrumental, accusative, and locative singular is main, 
Three forms are recorded for the instrumental plural, viz., amhahun, amhéhi [% amhéthi] 
and amhé. The ablative and genitive singular are described as maha, majjha, or majjhu, 
inthe genitive singular [in addition to these three] we also have amha. In the genitive 
plural we optionally have 24. In the ablative plural we optionally have amha [4 amhahani), 
and in the locative plural we have amhdsu or amhasu. 


As explained above, Mk. substitutes mbh for mh throughout. Mk. 52 gives 
ambhaim, ambhahin, ambhé, ambhahan, and ambhéhin for the instrumental plural. 
Mk. 53 gives majjha, mahwi, and maha for the ablative and genitive singular. He 
gives neither 26 nor am(d)ia. 
Fol. 44a. 
{(6)ihakimacimh lugaitivisésahprabhrti satyayasandhisupadisty ah | 
tadudahavanddinilaksyadrstyakatici(7) tt sathprati pidayami!® tavat || 24 || 
15 Or pradayami, the r of pra° is very faint and does not appear on the photograph. 


ee 


Metre, Aupacchandasika, 


iha kim[am] acam [tu] lug-visésih Mk. 56. 
prakrti-pratyaya-sandhistpadis tah | 
tad-udaharanadi laksya-dretya 
katicit samprati padayami tavat |] 24 |} 
In this dialect there are at will peculiar elisions of vowels in the union of bases 
with suffixes. As examples of this, I now proceed to give a few specimens. 
Fol, dda. | 
ldpascédiha ritkakhutitatharikékhiyadhdgamah syadvijjaih6jjaikakhusu(?)at® (Fol. 446) 
vodéivavahGdévavahs | 
savu (2)dhaih | 25 Il 
16 The aksara a marked with a query ts doubtful. 
Metre, Sardiilavikridita, --~-~-~ ~~ +--+ +--+ -- oe 
lépas céd iha rukkhu [rukkhajé tatha rukkh6é, yadaj-agamah Mk. 56. 
syad hauyjai hojjat kkhu suaré déivvahé devvahd, | 
bdlaé (?yitarath nu baled, tatha balau ityadiké 
riipé ripaviparyayah punar, acam ukta visési budhailh [| 25 || 
Hf there is elision [of the final vowel of the base], we kave rukkhu or rukkho for 
rukkhaii [vykeakah]. When we have the addition of a vowel we have [sentences such as 


hoijjai (for hojjat) kkhu suaré déivvahé (for devvahd) [bhavét khalu sukard daivat]. Or 
here may be interchange of forms, as in bdlaii or baldu, etc. for balaé [balah, see verse 11], 


Such are the peculiarities of vowels as described by the learned. 
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[ The following, therefore are the declensional forms for nouns in Apabhraméa 
according to Rama-éarman. After each form, I give the number of the verse 


in which it occurs. First of all I give the terminations which he says are 
applicable to all nouns. 


Sing. Plur, 
Nom. du (7), hw (10), ho (18) 
Ace. As es 
Instr. & (12), hain (12) 
Abl, hé (12), hd (12), havi (18), her (18) 
Gen. hé (13), A6 (13), han (13), herr (18), har (14) 
Loc. him (12), him (12) 
Voce. hé (17), 


#e@ 


The bare base may optionally be used for the Accusative Singular and all 
subsequent cases (8). 


The above terminations will not necessarily be repeated in the subsequent 
paradigms. 


Nom, Mase, 


Neut. 


Ace. Masc. 
Neut. 


Instr. 
Abl. 


Gen. 


Voce. 


Nom. 


Instr, 
Loc, 


Bases in @ 


narod (9), narad (9), rukkha (25), naabahé (10), gandhavvahé (18), 
samrakkhio (16) ; rukkha (18) 

rukkhu (16, 25), kilantu (9), 

juanu (10) ; rukkhaii (25) ; kanha (9), 

macea (16) ; (rukkhada) (6), 

(rukkhada) (8); (rukkhadu) (2) ; 

rukkhahu (10) 


(vanu) (8), headad (6), (hiadw) (7), vanais (11), vandin (11), 


vanadan (8), varddar (8) vanaho (18) 

(rukkhu) (8), kanha (9) eee 

(vanu) (8), (vana) (8) vanaisie (11), vandirr (11) 

purisé (15), vanaé (12) purisé (15), (vanahism) (12) 

purisé (15) ; gharahé (12); kananahavie (13), (kananahurm) (13) 
(gharah6) (12), devvahd (25) 

jaraha (7); (kdnanahé) (13), vanahan (14) 


kananahé (13); vanahamn (13), 

(vanahur) (13); rukkhasu (14), 

rukkhahassu (14); purisé (15) 

purisé (15), (vanahtsn) (12) (vanahin) (12) 
vanahé (17) 


Feminine bases in 4. 


sid (6); baldu (10); mialau (11), balau (25), (malas) (11), 

goladi (6); bdladu (7) balao (25), (balahé (18), dalaii (25), 
(balahe) (10) | 

(bala) (8) malau (11), (malas) (11) 

(balaé) (12) balahisi (12) 


baldhir (12) balahis (12) 





26 
we een eo ae SS 
Feminine bases in 2 
Som. gort (9); rahiu (10), kilantu (9) ; natu (11), (nato) (11), 
géladi (6) ; kaminide (7) nacho (18) 
Ace. (nai) (8) naiu (11), (wazo) (11) 
Instr. panalié (12) boars 
Abl. (naihé) (12), (natho) (12) nathasiz (13), (nathurir) (13) 
Gen. (naié) (14), Rathe (13, 14), (naihwu)( 14) (naihasir) (14) 
Loe. naié (17) (naihinr) (12), (naihun) (17) 
Feminine bases in w. 
Non. vahiiu (11), (vahiio) (11), 
(vahitho) (18) 
Ace. aa wahiiw (11), (vahio) (11) 
Instr. vahié (12) vahithui (12) 
Abl. (vahthé) (12), (vahiihod) (12) (vahiiham) (13), vahthum (13) 
Gen. (vahiié) (14), (vahtihe) (13, 14), vahithasie (14), vahiirihure (14) 
(vahiihain) (13), vahuhuse (13), 
(vahitihu) (14) 
Loc. vahiié (17), vahuhirs (12) vahihin (12), vahuhoire (17) 
Voo vahihé (17) 
Bases in 27,4, Masc. 
Nom. aggi (8), aggi (8) sas 
Instr. asiéna (16), parasuéna (16) asiéhim (16), tsuéhim (16) 
Gen. -na (15), -nha (15) 
asmad—(23). 
Nom. hamu amhairir 
Acc, main, main9), mo (31) amhaiir 
Tnstr. onaars amhahin, amhéhi( tin), amhé 
Abl. maha, majjha, majjhu amha(? amhahain) 
Gen. maha, majjha, majjhu, amha nO 
Loc. MMirir amhasu, amhdsu 
yusmad—(22). 
Nom. tuhaiis tumbhain, tumhé (27) 
Acc. pain, id (31) tumbhaimn 
Instr. pain tumhahimn 
Abl. 2 tumha, tumhé, tuha, 
Gen. 4 tumbha (% tujgha) on 
Loc. Pairir ae 
him, yad, tad. 
Nom. kd (19), Je (21), & (2 82) (21), 86 (26) ké (19) - 
Acc. kart (19), jadrum (19), tadrunm (19) ke 09) 
Instr, nae bare (12) 
Gen. kasu (19), kassu (19), kasu (19), fanna (% tens) (31) 
tasu (27), jadru (20), tadru (20) ) 
Loc. kai (19), jadru(20), tadru(20), téhon (12) kesu (19) 


The above are masculine, but most of them 
ank neuter (19). 
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may also be used for the feminine 


For idam, the nom.—ace, sing. m. and n. is imu (20). 
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For adas, the same cases are amu, which is also used for the declensional 
base (20). By 31, ghite=amibhih (2 ebhih). 

For éiad, the nominative and accusative singular are @, éhu, hd, éha, or éhé, 
éhé being also used forthe locative singular (21). Cf. ésu (9), nom. sg. m. The 
declensional base is ha (20). 

It will be observed that the above schemes of declension differ widely from 
those given by Hémacandra, and reproduced by Pischel in his grammar. But it 
must not be therefore assumed that the differences are due to blunders of the 
copyist. They are borne out ina remarkable manner by Markandéya, and, as a 
whole, may be taken as indicating the doctrine of the eastern school in regard 
to Apabhraméa. 

It will also be observed that in the declension of nouns substantive, no form is 
laid down for the accusative singular. It is evidently assumed that this case is the 
same in form as the nominative singular. Compare Hémacandra, iv, 341, 344. In 
verse 9, our author tells usthat the acc. sing. may optionally drop its termination, 
but he does not give any alternative form except for a-bases (8).] 

Fol. 44b. 
dbatutobhavatinat manépadam tipamasdstudihamaukramanmitau | 
sohasédihasahamnaamhain tadvidhiprakrti(3)késutipsapaucya!! f} 26 | 
1” The aksara cya atthe end of the second line is superfluous. Throughout this verse ha 
may also be read as hu. 
Metre, Rathédddhaté, -~------- ~~ - 


dhatu-t6 bhavati nitmanépadam Mk. 57, 
tip-mas6s tu di-humau kraman matau | Mk, 58. 
86 hasédi hasahuih na amhaivnr 
tad-vidhi-prakrtikau tu (?)mip-sipau | 26 | Not in Mk. 


The atmanépada voice of verbs is not used. The terminations of the third person 
singular and of the first person plural are di and hum, respectively, as in sd hasédi, 
hasahuin na amhaiih [sa hasati, hasimé na vayam]. The first and second persons singular 
are the same as the original [Sanskrit]. 

The syllable di for the 3rd singular is quite clear in the MS. Itis, further, 
authorized by the rule in verse 2. The last line is difficult, but I think that I have 
given the meaning intended. I take tad-vidht as practically equivalent to éat-sama. 
The change from prakrithésuto prakrtikautu is easy in the Bengalicharacter. Ihave 
altered tip to mip; because the latter is nowhere else provided for in this or the 
following verse. It is worth noting that, in the corresponding passage, Mk. gives 
the form for the first person plural only, and does not touch upon the other 
persons. 

Fol. 44b. 
pikacdépenniju (?)du18mathikanhémchacha(?)nnul%détaaa(?)a? %hidésu 
hirvvdsipo(?)hé?thidhandimtasu(4)(?)hu24sthasyatumhétuna(?)ktu7*ppaasu = {| 27 | 

18 The aksara du may also be read as dva or ha, 

19 The aksara nnu may also be read as ndu. | 

20 The aksara & is doubtful. It +s not clear. Perhaps the scrvbe meant dma, da or gha. 

21 The aksara hé ts clear, but perhaps dé 1s meant. : 

22 The akeara hu may also be read as initial r, and is, indeed, more like that letter. 

23 The aksara ktu is pretty clear, but, with a little forcing can also be read as hu, which 
iS probably ntended, 
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_ Metre, Upajati, as before. | 
tip cAtra, pellé judu hatihy kanha Not im Mk. 
jhér him nu, dévaa aah desu | Not in Mk, 
_ hir va sipd, déhi dhanat tasu ; Not in Mk. 
hus thasya, tumhé (?)tulahu ppaasu | 27 || Not in Mk. 


The emendations in the first line are very doubtful. They are made on the 
assumption that the Prakrit = patayati yutam hastinar Krsnah. The metre shows 
that pellé is certainly wrong, and, in the Bengali character, the change to pellé is very 
easy. The second line is pure conjecture. We should expect something to the effect 
that the termination of the third person plural (ji) is him, I assume that the last 
syllable of the preceding line was originally nha, and the first syllable of this 
line was jhé. The scribe, in copying, made a conflux of the two into ahk@ He 
mis-read Aim as cha, and then, to eke out the metre, repeated the cha. Tn 
this way kanhajhérhimnu became kanhéirchachannu. In bad Bongali writing 
hin might easily be mistaken for cha (f@ for B). The Prakrit of the 
fourth line is doubtful. I can think of no better emendation of tunahw than tulahy 
(= tdlayatha). Ppaasu may be prayasam or pravasam or prakasam. 

The third person singular also has [the termination 2], as in pellé judu hatthi 
Kanha [ patayati yuan hastinan Krsnah]. The termination of the third person plural 
is him, asin déva a aaht désu [ dévasca ayanti désam]. The termination of the second 
person singular is also optionally fi, as in déhi dhanai tasu [dadasi dhanani tasyal. 
The termination of the second person plural is hu, asin, tumhé tulahu ppaasu [yiyarn 
falayatha prayasam (or prakasam, or pravasam) ]. 

If my above emendations of these two verses are correct, we have the following 
aS our author’s account of Apabhrathéa conjugation :--- 


Singular. Plural. 
1. hasami (26, d) hasahimi (26, 1») 
2. hasast, hasahi (26, d; 27, c) hasahu (27, d) 
3. hasads (hasédi), hasé (26, b; 27, a) hasahiih (27,)) 
Fol. 44b. 
nutihiisacav aladahasihiiédvahasisaikanhatapuppita 
Kvacidapih6(5)ssaity idiripam luitimasikapunavatrakriiahsy ita i 28 || 


The akseras tapuppita at the end of the first line, evidently do not belong to this 
verse. They have been taken from somewhere else, by a blunder of the copyist. 
Metre, Tamarasa, ~~ + Vv. 


luti ihi tsa ca, bélaii [aha] 
hasthii, hu hasisai Kanha ; | 

kvacid api hossai ityapi ripan ; Not in Mk. 
luti masi k@ [?kan] punar atra krfiah syat || 28 || Mk. 61. 

The suffix of the future is thi or tsa, a8 in balaii hu hasthii, éhu hasisai Kanha 
[alaka ésa hasisyati, Esa hasisyati Krsnah]. Sometimes we also have such a form as 
hossai [bhawisyate], and, for the root kr-, in the first person plural, the base of the future 
1s kG [?kaiw), [so that we get thamahwi]. 

_. It will be observed that here the future 1s 

-not lt, the simple future. 
Ist pl. fut. of kr, and, gives, 


9 eee 


Mk. 59, 60 


called lug, i. c., the periphrastic future 
So also Mk. Mk. makes kam-, not ka-, the base of the 
as an example, kamahwuoy. 

(Vo be continued.) 
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thin HISTORY OF THE N:ZAM SHAH] KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL 'T. W. HAIG, C.8.1., C.M.C., AB.E. 
(Continued from Vol. L, ». 328. ) 


After the dismissal of Qazi Beg, the wise, prudent, and brave Asad Khan was appointed 
vakil and pishvg.245 


At this time the wile wretch sdhib Khan, some account of whom has already been given, 
was prompted by his base nature and disposition to vex the people, and to shed innocent 
licod and outrage the honour of the poor. To such an extent did he slay and plunder the 
king's subjects, that the tyranny and injustice of Shadddd the son of ‘ Ad awppeared like the 
justice of Naushirvan beside the enorm/ties which he committed. As the king had retired 
nitogether from the business cf the state and had left all power in the hands of this wretch, 
a gang of low-born and low-bred ruffians, the fellows and companions of that scoundrel, 
gathered round himand incited him to further acts of tyranny and injustice, so that the great- 
est sages of the time were unable to find a remedy forthe state of affairs brought about by 
his atrocities, or the tyranny of him and his associates, under which the people and the army 
alike were groaning. 

When the tyranny and injustice of Sahib Khan towards all men, but especially towards, 
the foreigners, who believed that they were specially chosen as the subjects of his oppression, 
passed human endurance and the slaying and plundering of foreigners both in the city and 
in the country became a common occurrence, and when at last Mir Mahdi, a Safavi Sayyid, 
became a martyr by Sahib Khan’s orders,216 ‘Adil Khan, Band Khan, and other officers and 
sildidars went in a body and unanimously complained of the favourite’s tyranny. But 
Sahib Khan was now the only person who had access to the king and he represented that the 
foreigners were traitors to their salt, and were risingin rebellion. The cries and shouts of 
those who sought but justice lent colour to Sahib Khan’s story2!7 and the king, without any 
inquiry into thetruth of the matter,issued an order for the slaughter of these oppressed 
people, and Sahib Khan and his satellites, who were prepared for the success of their 
designs, attacked the foreigners. The Dakant mob favoured the oppressors and the signal 
for the slaughter and plunder of the foreigners went forth on all sides and the mob rose 
to plunder and slay, so that the blood of the foreigners ran in rivers through the city and 
their dead lay piled in heaps, the mob slaying every foreigner whom they met. ‘Adil Khan 
and Banti Khan, with some of the bravest of the foreign troops, fled to Bijapur, leaving the 
weaker foreigners, mendicants and traders, in the hands of the mob. 


paar 





215 Virishta says (ii, 276), that Asad Khan had nothing but the name of vakiZ and pished, and that 
all power in the state was wielded by Saidbat Ki-an. 


216 Firishla says (if, 274) that Sahib Khan ettercstiT to ettiek Mie Mahdi’s daughter and, on 
meeting with resistunce, attacked his house with imeem tivce cad men. Mir Mahdi’s sons, who 


were in the service of Sahib Khan. guided the assailants to the back of the house, where Sahib Khan’s 
clephants destroyed the wall. ‘Fihib khiin’s men then entered the house and slew the Sayyid. 


417 According to Firishta it was immediately after the defeat of Sahib Khan by Husain Khan 
Tarshizi that he raised the Dakanis and Africans aguinst ihe foreigners. Sahib Khan, covered with ‘dust. 
appeared before the king and falsely accused the forcigners of having risen in rebellion with the object 
of depesing him and raising to the throne hisson, Husain. ‘The king appeared at the head of the Dakan? 
troops and the foreigners, seeing that he had taken the field against them, retired to the kineCu:is cf 
Biyjapir and Golconda. Those who remained in the city were slaughicred, and Qaai Begand Saxevid 
Muriazé, who had not taken part in the strife, informed Salébat han iat he must somehow contrive to 
bring the fects of the case to the king’s knowled ec. Salabat Khin suceceded in presenting a petition to the 
king wiihout Sabib Khan’s knowledge and recoix -d ofders to pravent SAbib Khan from re-entering the city. 
Sahib khan prepared to atiac« Salabat khan who, not having a force sufficient to oppose him, withdrew 
to Manikilaund, iwenty-cighs miles east of the city, 
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By this atrocious outrage the whole of the foreigners in Ahmadnagar te dispersed, 
Most of them took refuge with ‘Alf ‘Adil Shah; some joined Sayyid Murtaz&, the amir]. 
Umrd of Berar, while a few, who could neither fight nor flee, hid in lanes and byways. 

After the event the king took up his residence in Sahib Khan’s house and stayed there 
for a long while. As nobody was allowed access to him, men began to doubt whether he wag 
still alive and to give utterance to vain imaginings, but Sahib Khan who greatly feared tis 
remnant of the foreigners, which had taken refuge with Sayyid Murtaz& in Berar, and who 
found that the king’s fondness for himself was greater than ever, endeavoured to obtain an 
order for a general massacre of them, in order that they might be entirely rooted out ang 
that he might be relieved from anxiety regarding them. He told the king that bloog lay 
between him and the foreigners and that they were planning vengeance against him, where. 
fore he went in great fear. He implored the king to ordera general massacre of them in 
order that his heart might be set at rest, but the king revolted from an action go base, and 
endeavoured in other ways to set at rest Sahib Khan’s fears and to soothe him; but in spite 
of all these endeavours, Sahib Khan’s burning hatred of the foreigners would not be quenched, 
and one night in his rage he let himself down from the wall of his house and fled with a small 
number of his followers towards Bijaptir. As soon as the flight of this wicked wretch was made 
known to the king, who could not endure the absence of his beloved, he started in pursuit 
of him, by forced marches, came up with him near Parenda, and delighted him by promising 
to carry out his will, and, having thus rendered himself obedient to his desires, sojourned 
with him where he had found him.218 


But Sahib khan was not to be put off by fair words, and was ever insistent on the ful. 
filment! of his object, which was the slaughter of Sayyid Murtaz& and all the foreigners. The 
king, in order once more to set this wretch’s mind at rest, decreed that the army should 
match from Parenda to Bidar and should capture that fortress, in order that S4hib Khan 
might be appointed to the government of Bidar with the title of Barid-ul-Mulk, and.-that 
as soon a8 Sayyid Murtaz& joined the royal army in its expedition against Bidar he might 
be overthrown. The foolish Sahib Khan was pacified by this means and the royal army 
marched from Parenda towards Bidar. When the army reached the Maktna tank and 
encamped there, Sahib Khan exerted himself to the utmost to open the siege, and the royal 
army prepared to invest the fortress.219 


When ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah heard of the expedition of the army of Ahmadnagar against Bidar 
he sent the Rizavi Sayyid, Mir Muhammad Riza, as an envoy to Murtaza Nizdm Shah in 
order that he might ascertain whether the latter had any grievance against ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah 
and might strive to remove it and to promote peace and goodwill between the two king- 
doms. The Sayyid reached the royal camp on the banks of the Bidar tank, had an audience 
of the king, and acquitted himself of his mission. As long as ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah lived, Mir 


Muhammad Riz4 remained at the court of Ahmadnagar as the Bijapir ambassador. 
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418 According to Firishta, Sahib Khan was disgraced by Salabat Khin and fled to Bidar with two | 
or three thousand horse and many elephants. There isno mention of his having gone to Parenda— — 
B. ii, 276, 277, | 


a19 On the arrival of S&hib Khan and Murtaza Nigam Shh before Bidar, ‘Alt Barid Shih, hore 
tnceremoniously called Malik Barid, shut himself up in the fortress and appealed to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah] 
forhelp. ‘Al ‘Adil Shah sent him 1,000 horse on condition that he zave up to him two handsome 


eunuchs whom he possessed. The condition wag fulfilled and one of the eunuchs slew ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah— 
¥. ii, 88, 277, 348, 
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When Malik Barid saw the determination with which the royal army pressed on prepa< 
rations for the siege, he secretly sent a messenger to Murtaz& Nizim Shah to make professions 
of humble submission and service, and the king’s already existing disinclination to the siege 
of Bidar was thus confirmed. The king then visited Sahib Khan’s tents in order to appease 
him and compensate him for the disapppointment which the abandonment of the siege would 
cause, but Sahib Khan, who had heard of the king’s approach, escaped from the back of his 
pavilion and would not appear before the king. The next day the king summoned Asad 
Kh4n and gave to him, for delivery to Sahib Khan, a jewelled belt, each jewel in which was 
worth the tribute of Bidar, with a message to the effect that if Sahfb Khan coveted anything 
from Malik Barid he might take this belt in lieu of what he coveted. 

S&hib Khan accepted the belt and became outwardly reconciled to marching from Bidav. 
On the following day the army marched from Bidar towards Udgir, and Sahib Khan, on the 
pretext that he had now entered his jagér, left the royal camp with his /avdlddrs and with the 
troops which his friends had placed at his disposal, and marched through the country lay- 
ing waste and devastating both cities and districts by his tyranny and oppression where- 
ever he went. Royal commands were issued for his recall, but he paid no heed to them and 
pursued his obstinate and contumacious course. He even aspired to royal power, 
hankered after the royal umbrella and dfidbgir,and began to issue to the chiefs of the army 
farmans such as those issued by kings and to endeavour to attract the officers to his cause by 
means of deceitful promises, until at last by the agency of Jamshid Khan, Khudadvand Khan 
and Bahrt Khan he met his death in the village of Ranjaii*?° as will soon be related. 

The king halted one day in Udgir and on the following day marched thence towards 
Kandhar. When the royal army entered the districts of Kandhar, spies and informers re- 
ported to the king that owing to his retirement and to the domination and the supremacy 
of Sahib Kh4an, the army and the cultivators, nay all the inhabitants, both of the city and of 
the country, were firmly persuaded that he was dead and that the throne was vacant, and 
that a great body of them had therefore gone to the fort of Lohogarh where the kotwal 
Jijar Khan had given his daughter in marriage to the pious prince Burhan, had released that 
prince from confinement and had left him free to depart with a strong force, consisting 
largely of Foreigners who went in fear of Sahib Khan, and that as Ahmadnagar was 
depleted of troops, it was possible that it might fall into the possession of Burhan.??1 

When the king heard thisnewshe was much perplexed and perturbed, fearing lest fate 
should now play him a scurvy trick, and he therefore sent Asad Khan to quell the prince’s 
rebellion. Asad Kh&n with his troop left the royal camp and marched with all speed to 

220 The name of this place is left blank in the India Office MS. I have supplied it from Firishta (il, 
278). Ranjaniis situated in 19° 39’ N. and 76° 11’ E. 

221 Burhén-ud-din, brother of Murtaz& Nizam Shah I. He ascended the throne of Ahmadnagar 
on May 7, 1591, as Burhan Nizam Shah II, and it was after him that this work was named. He was 
detained by his brother as a state prisoner in the fortress of Lohcgarh, where he hada jdgir assigned to him 
and lived in ease and comfort. When Murtaz& wentin pursuit of Sahib Khan to Bidar, many of the amirs 
wrote to Burhan informing him that his brother was mad and unfit to reign and inviting him to seize the 
throne. Burhan persuaded the commandant of Lohogarh to release him and hastened to Junnar, where 
he raised a force of five or six thousand horse. He then assumed the royal title and advanced on Ahmad- 
nagar. Murtaza, on receiving the news, hastened back from Bidar and reached Ahmadnagar aday before 
Burhan. On his return he mounted an elephant, and with a view to silencing persistent rumours of his 
death, rode through the city. Stopping ata druggist’s shop he asked the druggist whether he had any 
medicine for madness. The druggist said that he had, and the king said that he did not know whether it 
was he, who had retained the crown and royal title while living the life of a recluse, or his brother, who 
was attacking him without a cause, that was mad. The druggist replied thatthe king might set his mind 
at rest. He was not mad, for the affairs of the kingdom had been very well managed, The madman 


was Burhan, who had left a life of ease and comfort to attack a kind and generous brother. The king 
was much pleased, and gave the druggist a purse of a hundred hins,—F. ii, 298, 299, 
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Ahmadnagar. The king then, without paying further heed to the affair of Sahib Khan, 

marched from Kandhar towards the capital, and when he reached the bank of the G odavari 
he decided that it would be better toturn thenceinto Berar and ae summon the amirs of that 
provinee around him in order that they might march against Burhan with him. When some 
of the officers of the state and courtiers who were in attendance understood the king’s design 
frum what he said, they were unanimous in dissuading him from it and pointed out that to tury 
aside towards Berar would be far from wise and could but lead others to despise him (ag one 
who shunned the fray). The king hearkened to their advice and marched on Ahmadnagar. 

Asad Khan, who had started for Ahmadnagar before the king and had marched with the 
greatest speed, found, when he reached the city, a number of Foreigners, who for fear of Sahib 
Khin, were hiding in holes and corners. He armed and drilled them and enccuraged them 
with hopes of the royal favour and he now wrote to the king saying that Burhan, with an 
army eager for the fray, had left the town of Junnérand was now marching on the capital, 
and he urged the king to advance rapidly on Ahmadnagar in order to save the state. 

When the royal army entered Ahmadnagar district, the king, with a view to pleasing 
and satisfying his subjects, who until now had heard nothing of him but his name, mounted 
an elephant and rode about through the city and the bazars, and allthe Foreigners who had 
been lurking in holes and corners came forward, and once more entered the royal service. 

The next day, at sunrise, scouts reported that prince Burhin, with nearly 3,000 horse 
and five or six thousand infantry had advanced to the village of Kantr, two g4é% distant from 
Anmidnagar, and was encamped there before the garden of the old water course. The kking 
appointed Asad Khan tothe command of the advanced guard and placcd all the Forcigners 
mder him, and then himself came forth from the city. Asad Khin marched to meet Burhan’s 
army and a battle ensued, in the course of which some were slain and others wounded on both 
sides. It was now reported to the prince that the king was marching against him in person. 
The prince had hitherto had no intimation that the king was living 222 and had marched on 
Ahmadnagar in the belief that he was the rightful successor to a vacant throne, but now that 
he was aware that the king was living he paid him the respect due to him and rode off the field. 
Jujar Khan and some others were killed in the fight and Bahddur Khin lost an eye by an 
arrow. A soldier severed Ja&jir Khan’s head from his body and took it to the king. 

The king then commanded that Asad Khan should hasten in pursuit of the prince, but 
should be careful that nobody was slain. The prince made for the fort of Ahmadnagar. 
This affair took place on Rabi-us-sani il, and it is a strange coincidence that the words 
isi tla) abe wo5l: 228 sive the date of the year, which was 988 (May 27, a.p. 1580). 

Asad Khan in obedience to the royal orders rode a short distance in pursuit of the 
prince but could find no trace of him224, As these matters willbe fully dealt with in the 
account of the reign of Burhan Niz&amShah, this brief record of them will suffice here, 

LXXXV.—THE QUELLING OF THE REBELLION OF Sinip Kuin. 

When the royal army returned from Kandh4r to the capital, the wretch Sahib Khan 
did not join it,®25 but occupied himself in Oppressing the people and devastating both 
town and country in his jdgtr, and although farmdns for his recall were issued repeatedly 
he, blinded by perversity and foredoomed, declined to obey them, 
other courtiers and officers who had suffered from the overbeari 
of this wretch, now represented to 





Asad Khin and many 
ng and tyrannical conduct 
the king that this low-born scoundrel had transgressed 


#22 Burhfin’s followers were undor the impression that the king was dead, and it was in this belief 


ent they were Supporting him, but Burhan himself seems to have been well aware that his brother was 
alive. Sayyid ‘Ali could n ot, however, describe his patron as a rebel. 


sss The chronogram Zives the date 987, which is a year short, 
ee eines na occasion, fled to Bijapdr, but returned to Ahmadnagar two years Jater in the 
guis yATVLS oil, 299. | 225 According to Firishta (i, 277) he went to Paithan. 
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all bounds, and in the extremity of his folly, ignorance, pride, and arrogance aimed at royal 
power, and had gone forth into the land oppressing the people and raising strife everywhere until 
the people, the army, the amirs and the officers of state could endure his tyranny no longerand 
had left their land and hereditary homes in a body, while tumults arose everywhere 
and on all sides. They said that unless the king took the field in person against this rebel he might 
soon become so strong that it would not be possible to overthrow him. They so plied the 
king with arguments of this nature that orders were at length issued to the effect that Sayyid 
Murtaza and the amirs of Berar should march against SAhib Khan, and either bring him to 
Ahmadnagar or drive him forth of the kingdom, and thus free the people from his tyranny. 
Sayyid Murtaza, who had for years been anxious for permission to act thus, seized his 
opportunity and sent Jamshid Khan, Khud&vand Khan, and Bahri Khan with other officers and a 
body of troops as an advanced guard to act against SAhib Khan, while he followed them. These 
amirs, marching with the rapidity of the wind, came up with Sahib Khanat the village of Ranjan. 
Sahib khan was quite ready to fight and began to prepare for battle, but the amirs sent 
a message to him to say that they had come not to fight, but to pay their respects to him. 
The fool believed them and hastened forth to meet his death. When the amirs met that 
prince of evil-doers they at once slew him and quenched the fire of strife and tyranny with the 
water ot the sword, freeing the people of the country and of the towns from his oppression.*76 
When the news of S&hib Khan’s death was brought to the king he was much grieved 
and vexed, and conceived a hatred for all the amirs and officers of state. He withdrew 
entirely from all public business and formed the intention of abdicating and of retiring 
entirely from the world. He frequently told his more intimate courtiers that he devoutly 
and sincerely wished to repair what was past and to atone for his past errors, to which end 
he proposed to retire altogether from the world and to devote the rest of his life to an attempt 
to secure eternal happiness. He said that he had a desire to travel and to make pilgrimage 
to Makkah, Madinah, and to other holy places, to spend the rest of his life in acquiring 
merit for the world to come, and after life’s worldly disputes to attend to his own welfare. 
Hie said that he knew that the affairs of the state could not go on without a just ruler, that 
in this matter reference should be made to the Sayyids, who were the true rulers of men, 
and that they should select one of them, who should seem to be most fitted for the office, 
to manage the affairs of the state in order that he himself might abdicate. The courtiers 
would not assent to the king’s proposal, and said that they were unable to find anybody 
who would be equal to this great task. But the king had become weary of his crown and, 
with a few of his confidants, passed over secretly, in the guise of a darvish, into Humayinpitr. 
When the amirs, the officers of state, and the officers of the army became aware of the king’s 
226 According to Firishta, Sahib Khan sent to Bahri Khan, the Qizilbash in Ranjant, demanding 
his daughter in marriage and Bahri Khan replied that it was not fitting that a fowl-seller should mate with 
the sisters and daughters of amirs. SAliib Khan marched on Ranjani, and Bahri Khan, who had not 
sufficient force to oppose him, fled to Jélna, where he joined Jamshid Khan Shirazi. Meanwhile Sayyid 
Murtaza Sabzavari, in obedience to the royal command, sent Khudavand Khan and other amirs to Sahib 
Khan to advise him to return at once to Ahmadnagar, but secretly instructed Khudaévand Khan to kill 
Sahib Khan if he could. The mission was joined at Jalna by Jamshid Khan and Bahri Khan and then went 
on to Sahib Khan’s camp, where they sarcastically begged that they might be admitted to the honour of 
an interview. * Sahib Khan, who ' was drinking wine and apparently intended to receive them with scant 
respect, failed to perceive the sarcasm and gave orders for their admission. On perceiving that they were 
armed, he rose to receive them with proper ceremony. Khudfvand Khan, while embracing him, cried 
out that Sahib Khan was trying to crush him, and suddenly putting forth his strength crushed SAhib Khan's 
ribs, threw him to the ground, and finished him with his dagger. Ss&hib Khan’s force then dispersed. 
Sayyid Murtaz& reported to the king that he had obeyed his commands with regard to Sahib Khan, but 
that when his messengers had reached his camp Sahib Khan had foolishly attacked them, and had lost hig 
life in consequence. The king was much grieved by his favourite’s death, but the satisfaction was so 
general that he could not venture to take any steps in the matter —F ii, 278 
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design, they hastened after him and had an audience ot him near Humaytnpir. Here they, 

with the Sayyids and learned men, saluted him and implored him to resume the reins of 
covernment, saying that God had created him to rule the kingdom, that the regulation of 
6 affairs of all its inhabitants depended on him, that to forego so great a task was repre. 
hensible in the eyes both of God and of the people, and that as the happiness of the world 
depended on the due exercise of authority, no greater act of worship that this could be con. 
ceived. The king replied that he was sick of worldly affairs, that he was firmly resolved to 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb of ‘Ali, and that they might elect wnOm. they would to the 
throne, and leave him im peace. The Sayyids, the learned men, the amirs and vazirs, chief 
among them Sayyid Shih Haidar, bowed theirheads to the ground and earnestly told the king 
that his design was neither wise nor permissible by the sacred law, asits fulfilment would lead to 
strife and disturbances and theruin of the country and its people ; and especially ofthe Say yids 
and learned men from KhurAsin and ‘Iraq who had lived in peace and happiness under the protec. 
tion of the king and who, by hisremoval of himself from the head of affairs, would be plunged 
into grief, trouble, and annoyance, a state of affairs which could not be but displeasing both to 
God and to His prophet. The arguments of the Sayyidsand learned men convinced the king and 
he desisted from his purpose of abdicating, and appointed Shah Haidar vakil and pishvd, at the 
same time saying that as God had entrusted the government of His people to himself, so he in 
like manner handed the care of them and their affairs to Shah Haidar, whom he enjoined g0 to 
deal with the people thus placed under his care that he might earn their gratitude and God’s 
reward, by promulgating the divine commands and insisting on the observance of the sacredlaw, 

When the king had concluded his counsels to Shah Haidar, he returned to the capital and 
passed his time in ease and enjoyment in the fort of Ahmadnagar, entrusting the whole adminis. 
tration to Shah Haidar, before whom all the amirs and officers of state uscd to assemble and 
transact the business of the kingdom. 

When Shah Haidar had acquired the supreme power in the state, he forgot the king’s 
counsels and decided questions in accordance with his own personal predilections so that 
in a short time not only the great officers of state, but all the army, were loud in their 
complaints of him, for they feared and abhorred his violent behaviour and his easily excited 
wrath, and Maulana Valihi, one of the most witty and versatile men of the time, satirized 
him in the speech of Khurasan as follows :— 

‘The king’s mind in his cups was not so distraught 
As the people were dissatisfied with Asad Khan’s pishoa, 
DP wrod} dle! goede 7 goth GA AS SS wy Waa ys gles pe win us ORre 

Although Asad Khan had made great endeavours to bring about Shah Haidar’s cleva- 
tion to the office of pishod, Shah Haidar was very suspicious of him, and was ever compassing 
his overthrow. At this time he made a pretext that some amérs should be sent to the bor. 
_ ders of Burhanptr in order that they might guard the kingdom from the inroads of enemies. 
Asad Khan, with a number of other amirs, wag appointed and was dispatched to Daulatibad. 

One affair which alienated all, both gentle and simple, from Shah Haidar, was his 
conduct in the matter of the jégirs, which had originally been granted to the late Shah 
Tahir, Some four hundred parganas had been thus allotted and these were now all held in 
indm by various amirs in close attendance on the court. Shah Haidar, without any farmdn 
from the king, transferred the whole to his own name and thus transferred from their 
holdings many who were not willing to leave them, even when receiving compensation. This 
inatter distressed the king greatly and although he endeavoured to prevail on the dispossessed 
amirs to accept other jdgirs in lieu of those which they had lost, he failed to do so. 

At this time the king gave orders for the preparation of a great banquet, and the officers 
and servants of the household set to work to prepare it, and on this occasion Shah Haidar 
ignored the orders which he had received from the king in the matter of prohibiting forbidden 
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things and removed all prohibitions from them. When the king was informed of this 
removal of prohibitions, he wrote to Shah Haidar asking how he, a Sayyid, could thus set 
at nought the commands of the Sacred Law and how he could justify his breach of the royal 
commands. Shah Haidar made many excuses and endeavoured to appease the king, but 
all to no purpose, and one day in the course of the feasting, the king, on the pretext that he 
desired to walk in the garden of the watercourse, parted from all the amirs and vaztrs, who 
were enjoying themselves, and made off to Daulat&abad. The first person to discover his 
absence, and to follow him and pay his respects, was SalAbat Khan. When Shah Haidar and the 
other officers of state and courtiers discovered that the king had left for Daulatébad, they 
followed him with all haste and paid their respects to him, some, while he was on the way, 
and some in Daulat&bid itself. When the king reached Daulatébid, he summoned Asad 
Khan, who was encamped with his troops in that neighbourhood, and addressed them in 
open darbdér, saying that he was tired of the business of the state and of worldly affairs and 
purposed to make a@ pilgrimage to Makkah. All present implored the king not to abandon 
the ship of state, pointing out that he alone had been chosen by God to guide it and that his 
desertion of it would be displeasing to God and would lead to the ruin of the kingdom and its 
inhabitants. Before all the rest, Sayyid Mitr Muhammed Muqim Rizavi uttered affecting 
words in the endeavour to turn the king from his purpose, and all the learned men delivered 
faivds inaccordance with the scriptures and traditions, and with tears implored the king not 
to leave them, until at length the king, taking compassion on his subjects, abandoned 
his project. He then called Asad Khan to him in private and again requested him to under- 
take the office of vakil and pishvd. Asad Khan declared that he was unable alone to under- 
take the duties of so responsible a post, and requested that Salébat Khan might be associated 
with him in the office and might relieve him of some of its duties. Salaibat Khan was a 
Circassian slave whom Shah Tahmasb, Shab of Persia, had sent as a gift to the late king. 
His wit, readiness and knowledge had advanced him in the royal service and he daily advan- 
ced in dignity until at length he ascended the seat of the vakil and ptshed, as will be set forth. 
The king tried hard to persuade Asad Khan to accept office without a colleague, but Asad 
Khan persisted in his refusal to accept it unless Salabat Khan were associated with him. At 
length the king said, ‘ You are now making Salabat Khan your colleague of your own free will, 
but the day willcome when you will repent it and will taste the bitterness of collaboration 
with him.* And the king’s words came true, for Salabat Khan mastered Asad Khan, and day 
by day deprived him of some power in public business until at length he brought about 
his dismissal and threw him into prison, as will be seen. | 

Asad Khan then, in accordance with the royal command, introduced Salabat Khan to 
the presence and caused him to be invested with the sar-2-pd of the office of vakil, Just as he 
himself was invested, and the two then undertook the duties of their office and settled all 
matters of state. After Asad Khan and Sal&bat Khan had been inducted into the office of 
vakil, the king ordered that Shah Haidar should move to the town of Daulatabad and reside 
there until he received further orders. He was afterwards transferred from the town to the 
fortress of Daulatabad and remained there for a time unemployed and in retirement. He 
was then recalled by the royal command to Ahmadnagar and was sent thence to the port 
of Réjptirt which was appointed to him as his mugdésd. 

Some days later the king returned from Daulatébad to Ahmadnagat, where he took 
up his dwelling in the old garden of the watercourse and there remained for twelve years 
in seclusion and retirement, in no way concerning himself directly with the affairs of state, 
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decided causes there, and if a case demanded the royal orders, they approached the king 
through a young eunuch who had aceess to him and carried out such orders as they received 
chrough the same source. Oceasionally the king would issue written orders to cne of the 
ee of state or courtiers. Those in the royal service and those who had petitions to make 
appivached and attached themselves to Asad Shin and sometimes to Salibat Khan, while 
there were some Who used to pay equal court to both. Thus the learned and accomplished 
Mirza Sadiq, Urdtbadi, who was from ‘Irag and was @ gTeat wit, and was at this time In the 
reval service, wrote the following two couplets on the state of affairs :— 

‘In my perplexity, bewilderment and confusion I am by night a partisan of Asad 

Khin, and by day a follower ol Salabat Khan, 

That is to say, by the tyranny of fate, which cherishes the base, 

I, poor wretch that I am, am by turns a Gabr, and a Christian.’ 2?" 

The king passed most of his time in seclusion in reading books, and when he came acrosg 
any difficult or knotty points he wouid lay them before the learned men of the court for so- 
lution, and the learned men, having resolved them, would write their replies and submit 
them for the king’s perusal. I shall now record some of these questions and answers, 
but I would here remark that as all the learned men of the ccurt wrote treatises onthe ques. 
tions laid before them by the king, I cannot reproduce all these without interfering with 
the continuity of this history. I shail therefore content myself with reproducing some of 
the replics given to the king’s questions by the learned Shah Fathullah Shirazi, the most 
learned and deeply read man of the age. It was at this time that I came from ‘Iraq to 
Ahmadnagar, and Icarnt something of these disquisitions, but ifat any time Tam in doubt 
regarding any matter, I shall mention the fact.?225 


(‘To be continued.) 





VACHANAS ATTRIBUTED TO BASAVA. 
TRANSLATED By Rao Sanre P. G. HALKATTI, M.LOC. 
(Continued from p. 12.) 

N. Have Favrth. 

1. They say, ‘God is fond of sound.’ Nay, God is not fond of sound. They say, 
‘God is fond of the Vedas.’ Nay, God is not fond of the Vedas. The life of Ravana who 
knew the sound was cut short to one half. The head of Brahma who knew the Vedas was 
eut off. Hence, He is neither fond of sound, noris He fond of the Vedas. But our 
Kudalasaiigama Deva is fond of faith. 

2. Ifyou wish to acquire this treasure called Faith, you should first anoint your cyc 
with the ointment called love of God. The knowledge of the servants of our Kudalasangama 
Deva is itself a sovereign medicine. 

3. It destroyed the five Brahmas. It hurled away the Pranava!*® Mantra. It drovo 
away karmas. It stood above actions. It broke the teeth of the Agamas.18 Such is the 
elephant of faith, belonging to Kudalasaiigama Deva. 





7 This is a hit at Salabat Khan’s Christian origin. It is not clear why Asad Khin should be referred 


toasa Gabr or Zoroastrian. He was a Georgian by origin and therefore, probably a Christian before he 
was captured by Mustims. 


8 I have not reproduced any of the trivial questions whi . 
* ich, perpl 
Murtaza Nizam Shah. perplexed the disordered mind of 


12 Thx sac syle : ° 
Tn sacred syllable Om. 18 These are manuals of teaching and practice used in certain Baiva sects. 
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4. They cannot believe, they cannot trust, and they call in vain. These worldly men 
know not how to believe. If they believe and call, will not Siva answer them? But 
if they call without believing and trusting it is all useless. Our Kndalasaigama Deva says, 
“* Let them shout from the top of a tree ! ’’ 

5, Jam not one to ask like Das for imperishable treasure. I am not one to ask like 
Chola thatit should rain gold. Be not afraid, be not afraid. Iam not one like these. O 
my Hather, Kudalasaiigama Deva, favour me always only with that excellent faith in Thee. 

QO. Worship with a Pure Heart. | 

J. You bring cart-loads of flowers and hathe the Lit ga whereever you please. But do 
worship without taking such trouble. For God does not want you to take such trouble. 
Does Kudalasaiigama Deva become soft merely by the use of water ? 

2. If an angry man bathes the Lihga with water, that water is a stream of blood. If 
@ sinful man offers a flower, that flower is a wound froma sharp blade. I see none that 
loves God, except Channayya the Mahar. I see none that loves, except Kakkayya the 
tanner. It is Machayya the washerman whois all-pervading. Ah, they are Thy 
relatives, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

38. Youworship the Lihga and do what ought not to be done. This is like letting fly 
an arrow at a deer under cover of a white ox. Our Kudalasaiigama Deva does not receive 
worship from the hands of a thief or an adulterer. 

P. Jéeditation upon the Linga. 

1. Ah, my bodily connections are severed, and I know no other connection whatsoever. 
[I am strongly drawn towards Thee; I cannot part from thee. Othou smiling-faced king, 
give me attention. Iam in haste to pierce Thy mind and enter, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

2. 1 will not allow greed, anger, or joy to touch my senses, and so I shall makemy 
conduct divine. Iwill act with fearand faith. With no deceit in my mind, I will worship 
with a pure heart, and so join myself to Kudalasai:igama Deva with all the force of my life. 

3. Owhen shall I gaze at the Linge in my palm with my eyes showering down limitless 
tears? O when shall the sight of the Litga be my life 2? © when shall union with the Linga 
be my life? When shall I lose all connection with my bodily disorders, 0 Kudalasangama 
Deva, and say continuously, “‘Liiga, Linga, Litga’’ ? 

Stage Ii: Mahesa: Divine Power. 
A. Be Firm. 

1. Doesa servant, having laid hold, let go ? Does a servant, having et go, still hold? 
Does a servant fail in courtesy ? Does a servant tell lies ? If he failsin natural goodness, 
Kudalasaigama Deva will slit his nose, so that his teeth may fall out, 

2. Thereis an obstinacy wanted in aservant, viz., that he should not covet other 
people’s wealth; that he should not desire other man’s wives; that he should not seek 
other gods; that he should crush adverse critics ; that he should believe God’s grace is real. 
Our Kudalasaiigama Deva is not pleased with those that are not obstinate, 

3, You should be like a weapon in the hands of a warrior, You should endure even 
though they plague you. When your headis struck off, and your body falls upon the 
ground, if you still shout, our Kudalasaigama Deva willbe pleased with you. 

4, I am severein justice; [have no pity nor mercy; I oppose the whole world, 
Tam not to be afraid even of other servants, because I live in the royal lustre of Kudala- 
sangama Deva, 

B. Face Difficulties. 

1, If you, being a devotee of God, approach Him, thinking that He will take you up to 
‘heaven, He will first pound you; He will crush you; He willmake you dust ; He will- make 
youink. Butif you still firmly believe in Kudalasaihgama Deva, He will at last make 
you Himself, i 
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9. If I say ‘I believe Thee,’ if I say ‘Llove Thee,’ ifIsay “I ooo myself to Thee,’ 
Thou wilt first shake my body; Thou wilt shake my wealth ; Thou wilt shake my mind, 
and soexamine me. If I fear not, our Kudalasatigama Deva will then tremble at my faith. 
3. Do not expect, because God is good, that you will get only good from Him. Ig 
one that torments you fearfully good? Is one that makes you cry and laugh good? But 
if you work as a slave without being alarmed and frightened, Kudalasangama Deva will 


surely offer Himself to you. 
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C. Be Feartess. 

“J. Twill not lose courage, how much so ever it may cost me. Even though my bones 
protrude, my blood-vessels be torn, and my bowels drop out, I will not lose courage. Even 
though my head be torn off and my trunk falls to the ground, still my tongue shall say, 
“© Kudalasaigama, I submit myself to Thee, I submit myself to Thee.”’ 

2 Look at his house: itis the houseofapoorman. Lookat hismind:itis great. He 
is pure in his touch, and courageous in all his limbs. He has nothing for his necessities ; 
yet he has everything when the need arises. The servants of Kudalasangama Deva are 
independent and courageous. 

£3 One that rons away is not a soldier, and one that begs is not a devotee. Hence, 
| i not run, nor will I beg, O Kudalasangama Deva. 

4. Lam not a soldier who is all hollow within. I am a soldier who is watching for 
Thy time. IT am not a soldier who would break and fly. For hear, O Kudalasangama 
Deva, to me death itself is the great festival of Maha Navami ! 

D. There 1s One God. 
1. Thou art the only Lord and Thou art eternal: thisis Thy title. I proclaim it 
” go that the whole world may know. There is no word beyond the Almighty God, the Almighty 
God. Pasupatiis the only God in the whole universe. In all the heavenly world, the 
mortal world and the nether world, there is only one God, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

2. I did not see those so-called gods alive, when the four yugas and the eighteen 
cycles of thoss yagas were being destroyed; nor do I see them now. I did not sec them, 
when all was burning; nor do 1 see them now. Neither that day nor this day, do I see 
those gods, except Kudalasangama Deva. 

3. There are some gods that always watch by the doors of the houses of men. They 
do not depart, although told to depart. They are worse than dogs, these samegods. There 
are some gods that live by begging from men. What can they give? But our 
Kudalasaigama Deva will give you whatever you ask. 

4, How can I say that the god that, filled with lac, melts down, or the god that, being 
touched with fire, twists itself, is equal to Him? How can I say that the God that is sold, 
when the time comes, is equalto Him? How canT say that the god that is buried, when 
there is fear, is equalto Him? Kudalasaigama Deva is the only one God whose state is 
natural, who is in union with truth, eternal, pure and chaste. 

5. O think : there is only one husband to a wife that loves. So there is only one God 
to the devotee that believes. Oh, do not seek the company of other gods. To speak of 
other gods is adultery. If Kudalasaiigama Deva sees it, He will cut your nose. 

E. God is Universal. 
. 1. Ah, wherever I look, there Thou art, O God! Thou Thyself art one with a 
universal eye. Thou Thyself art one with a universal mouth. Thou Thyself art one with 
universal arms. Thou Thyself art one with universal feet, O Kudalasahgama Deva. 
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2. Thy width is as wide as the universe, wide as the sky, wide as the widest. Thy 
auspicious feet are far beyond the nether world, and Thy auspicious crown far far above 
the globe of the Universe. O Litga, thou art unknowable, immeasurable, impalpable, 
and incomparable, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 

¥. Do not Believe in Hupratory Ceremonies. 

1, A Brahman by caste incurs great sins. For, he holds forth his hands for sins 
committed by anybody. Is such an one equal to the devotee of God? What shall I call 
him who, saying that he will transform Machala-devi, a woman of the carpenter class, into a 
woman of high caste, makes her pass through the gold image of a cow, cooks food in milk 
and eats it on castor-oil leaves, O Kudalasaigama Deva ? 

2. O you who have committed sinful deeds! O you who have killed a Brahman! 
Say only once, “I yield myself to God.’’ If you say once, “1 submit,” all sins break 
and fly away. Even mountains of gold will not suffice for expiations. Hence, say only 
once ‘‘ I submit,” to that only one, our Kudalasangama Deva. 

G. Do not Sacrifice. 

1. Leave it alone, that Horse-sacrifice, leave it alone, that Initiation into the Ajapa 
Mantra. Leave it alone, that offering in fire, and those countings of the Gayatri 14 
spell. Leave them alone, those charms and incantations for bewitching people. But the 
company and the words of the servants of Kudalasahgama Deva, mark, are greater than 
any of these. 

2. Your destiny does not allow you to look forward. You are like an ox that turns 
ceaselessly round and round the block of wood in the oil mill. O mortals, be not ruined 
in vain, but worship the Libga ceaselessly. Our Kudalasaigama Deva is not pleased with 
those thread-bearers that repeat the ‘mantra’ of cutting the necks of other creatures.'é 

H. Do not believe tn Astrology, Devils and Omens. 

1. O Litga, whence comes the auspicious junction of the stars, whence the obstacles 
of the stars? Whence come the ill aspect of the stars, and the unpropitiousness of the 
day? O Liga, to one who unceasingly meditates upon Thee, whence is their karma? 

2. Do not say ‘that day,’ ‘this day’ or any other day. There is only one day to him 
who says, “O Siva, I submit.” There is only one day to him who unceasingly meditates 
upon Kudalasaigama Deva. 

3. With one who knows not the subtle path of God, the time of the eclipse is far 
superior to the twenty-four tithis.16 The fast day is far superior to ‘Sankranta.’16 Sacri- 
ficial offerings, and the daily rites are far superior to Vyatipata16 ! But to one who constantly 
imeditates on Kudalasatgama Deva, such meditation is far superior to innumerable count- 
ings of mantras and the pertormance ol sever penances. 

4. Oh see, devils and ghosts are not iar away! What in readity are devils? Itis a 
devil if your eyes see amiss. Jt is a devil if your tongue speaks amiss, It is a devil if yon 
forget meditation on Kudalasaigama Deva. 

5. There is a snake-charmer who is going out with a snake in his hand to ascertain, 
with his noseless wife, an auspicious time for his son’s marriage. Then he sees on his way 
another snake-charmer with a snake in his hand, coming before him, accompanied by his 
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14 The most sacred prayer in the Rigveda, found in 111, )xii, 10, 
15 Those Brahman pricsts who wear the sacred thread and repeat the liturgy which accompanies 





animal sacrifice. 
16 These are astronomical terms used in determinmg lucky and unlucky cays. 
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noseless wife. 
wise man! 
hand, O Kudalasangama Deva, 
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At that he says he has had a bad omen, and returns. Do look at this 
His own wife is a noseless woman, and he himself holds a snake in his 
what am I to call this dog who, not realizing his own 


. : * y) 
noscless woman and his own meanness, speaks ill of others ‘ 
1. Do not believe in Caste. 


1, Do they look for beauty in an enthroned king ? 


Should they look for caste, when 


one is a worshipper of God, Lihga 2 Why, itis the word of God that the devotee’s body is 


His body. | 
9 None but the ancients can know 16. 
of the highest caste. 


Q stop, stop! 
Hence no distinction of caste should be observed. 


Only the devotee of God is 
He is neither 


bora nor unborn. The servant of Kudalasaigama Deva is limitless. 

3 When a devotee comes to my house, with the symbol of God!? on his person, if I 
then ask him what his caste is, I adjure Thee by Thy name, Tadjure Thee by the name of 
Thy Pramathas, let my head be a fine, let my head be a fine, O Kudalasangama Deva! 


4. What if he has read the four Vedas ? 
if he is a Mahar ?—He that has the Litgais Benares. 
His prasdd'® is nectar to me. 


is holy in all the worlds. 
me, even though he is a Mahar. 


He is acceptable to me. 


He that has no Linga is a Mahar—What 
His clusters of words are good. He 

It is said, ““My devotee is dear to 
He should be worshipped even 


as Lam.” Since it is so said, then he that worships Kudalasatgama Deva, and knows 
Him, is greater than the six philosophies and is pure in all the worlds. 


ved 


5. The Vedas trembled and trembled; the SA 


stras retired and stood aside; Logic 


became dumb; the Agamas went out and withdrew; for our Kudalasaiigama Deva dined 


in the house of Channayya, the Mahar. 


(. What does it matter what caste he belongs to ? 


is of the highest caste. 


He that wears the symbol of God 


It has been said “‘ The caste of him who is born from God is sacred 


and ho is free from births. His mother is Uma and his father ig Rudra, and certainly his 


ei. eect 
caste is Isvara. 


mince it is so said, I will accept the remains of their food and will give 


them my child in marriage. O Kudalasaigama Deva, 1 place my trust in thy servants. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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Epicgrapsis Brruanica, vol. I], pt. I. The Ta- 
Iaing Plaques of the Ananda Text. Ed. Cuas, 
DUROISELLE, Archeological Survey of Burma. 
Rangoon, Govt. Press, 1921, 

The glazed plaques on the Ananda temple at 
Pagan, Upper Burma, have long interested stu- 
dents, but as the legends are all in Talaing, the 
actual information about them has always been 
meagre. There are 389 of these plaques on this 
site which Jlustrate in. series {and hence their 
importance) the stories contained in the last ten 
détakas, The plaques are, of course, old and have 
become much damaged by time and the hand 
of ignorant man wishing to preserve the temple 
by annual doses of whitewash. It is therefore 
important to have these legends adequa ely 
deciphered, read and explained. The lasting value 





1? That is the lings, 


1g Food from a god’s table is called Pr 
devotees plate will be Prasad to him. 


of this volume of the pigraphta Birmanica lies 
i the contribution it contains towards an ade- 
quate Talaing Dictionary. 


R. OC. Tremere, 


ANNALS OF THE BuanparKarn Instirurm, Vol., 

II, pt. 2, 1921, Poona City. 

At pp. 201 ff. is the First R eport on the Search 
for Avesta, Persian and Arabic Manuscripts by 
Professor Nadirshah Dorabji Minocher-Homji. I 
wish to draw attention to this very valuable work 
which I feel sure all those interested in Indian 
research will heartily weleome. It is specially 
interesting to know that many invaluable docu- 


ments will in this way find a home in the Bhan- 
darkar Institute. 


R. C. TemMrrxr. 
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But Ranjha was insistent and would not be refused. He said to Balnath: “ Seeing 
your face has lifted the burdenfrom my soul. By putting all the pleasures of the world 
behind me I have calmed my sorrows. I have now reached the degree of Jog called Chit 
Akas after passing through the stages of Bhut Kas and Juda Kas [the three different planes 
of Jog philosophy]. Iwill die as a Jogi on your threshold and my blood will be on your head.” 
And when the Chelas [pupils of Balnath] saw that his heart was wavering towards Ranjha, 
they began to taunt their master, and their tongues were as sharp as daggers that had been 
sharpened on a whet-stone. 

You are opening your arms to this goodlooking Jat,’’ they said, “and yet you do not 
give Jog to those who have undergone much trouble for many years. Verily Jogis have 
become enamoured of comely boys.” And Ranjha tried to pacify them saying : ‘I look upon 
you all as equals of Balnath and you are all my brothers. With your help I may hope to get 
salvation in the day of Judgment.” 

And the Chelas replied: “Boy, istentous. Foreighteen years we have been serving him. 
We have given up all and live by begging. All day and night we remember God. Yet he 
does not give us Jog. He is sometimes like fire and sometimes like water. We cannot dis- 
cover his secret.” 

And the Chelas in their anger intrigued with each other and rebelled against Balnath. 
They left the Jogi’s house and kitchen. They pierced the Guru (Holy man) with their 
shameless taunts. 

Whereupon the Guru rebuked them and his anger blazed from his eyes. The Chelas 
instantly obeyed him, so powerful was the enchantment that the Gurulaid uponthem. All 
ill feeling vanished from their minds. They obeyed the orders of their Guru and 
brought Balnath the earrings as he had told them, and the razor wherewith to shave Ranjha. 
And the Guru took off RAanjha’s clothes and having rubbed him in ashes and embraced him, 
made him sit by hisside. Then he took the razor of separation and shaved him completely. 
Then he bored his ears and put earrings on him. He gave him the beggars’ bowl, the rosary, the 
horn and the shell in his hands, and made him learn the word Alakh [God]. He taught him the 
way of God and the Gurus from the beginning, saying: ‘‘ Your heart should be far from other 
men’s women. That is the way of Jog. An old woman should be treated as your mother and 
a young woman as your sister.” 

But Ranjha having achieved his desire and having been granted Jog, shook off the dis- 
guise of penitence and replied boldly to Balanth : “ Cease vexing me any longer. Even though 
you force your advice down my throat, I will not follow it. Whohas taught you to 
captivate young men and to ensnare them in your net ?” 

Hearing this Balnath reproved Ranjha, saying: “Remember you have adopted 
the creed of humiliation and beggary and you should banish all impure thoughts from your 
mind and not disgrace the creed of a fakir.” 

Ranjha replied: ‘‘ Had I been only a lover of God I should have sought only Him. If Thad 
been silent before the love of women, would I have deserted my family and ruined myself. 
Hir has captivated my heart. That is why I have become a Jogi. Thave become a Fakir on!y 
that I might keep my Love in remembrance. Had I known that you would try to keep me 
from my Love, I would never have set foot on your hill of Tilla. Had I known that you would 
bore my ears, I would have put these earrings in the fire. Set my ears right or I will bring 
the sepoy of the Sirkar [Government] here.” 

And Balnath was sad and hung his head on hearing these wild words, and he said: “ Verily 
I repent and am sorry for having given Jog to this youth. He has got the treasures of Jog 
without spending a single farthing.” And he entreated Ranjha to give up his wilful and evil 
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ways and to become a true Fakir. But Ranjha laughed 2 ani — i We' Jats 
are cunning strategists and we use all means to COM Pass OU Boerne ee : ihe invoke the 
name of my Pir, my Guru and of God and pitch my flag in Rangpur Ww ere will cut off the 
nose of the Kheras and spite the Sials. Do not think I can ever give up Hir. Gurus who try 
to keep their disci ples from women aré as foolish as driven cattle. I will open my heart frank. 
lytoyou. Whatcana Jat do with a beggar’s bow] or horn, whose heart is set only on plough. 
ing 2 What is the good of teaching him to tell his beads when all he can dois to tell the tale 
of his cattle 2 I will be frank with you. I must search for my beloved. She belongsto me, 
And I am pursuing nobody else’s property. The snake of Lovehas coiled itself round my 
heart and is sucking mylifebloodfrom me. My bones and my flesh melt when Tam se parated 
from Hir. ‘Love fell on us when we were both young. Hir had her hair in long plaits 
and I had a small beard. We passed the Spring and Summer of our love together, 
Then evil days came and Hir’s parents preferred to marry her elsewhere; and they 
betrothed her to the Kheras. When the storm wind of calamity fell upon me I became a 
Fakir and embraced the labours of austerity. You are the only true Guru in the world, 
and itis only through your kindness that a poor traveller can guide his boat ashore, 
Give me Hir. ThatisallI ask. My heart begs for Hir and for Hir alone.” 

At last the Guru understood that Ranjha had been wounded sore by the arrow of love 
and that he would never give up the search for his beloved. So he prayed and poured ashes 
over his body and plunged his soul into the deep waters ofmeditation. Heclosed his eyes in 
the Darbar of God and uttered this prayer. 


“ Oh God, the Lord of earth and sky, Ranjha the Jat has given up kith and kin and 
all that he possesses and has become a Fakir for the love of the eyes of Hir, whohas slain 
him with the arrow of Love. Grant, Oh Lord, that he may get his heart’s desire.’’ 


The Five Pirs also prayed in the Court of God that Ranjha might. receive that which 
his heart desired. Then there came a reply from the Darbar of God. ‘‘ Hir has been 
bestowed on Ranjha and his boat has been taken ashore.’ So Balnath opened his eyes and 
said to Ranjha : “My son, your prayer has been granted. The True God has bestowed Hir 


upon you. The pearl and the ruby have been strung together. Goand invade the Kheras 
and utterly subdue them.”’ 


CHAPTER 21. 
(Ranjha leaves Tilla for Rangpur disguised as a Jogi.) 

So Ranjha made haste to leave Tilla and he collected strange herbs and potent roots from 
the woods and put them in his wallet, that he might appear as one skilled in medicine. And 
he determined to learn spells and enchantments and sorceries so that he mi ght capture his 
beloved. He was determined that if necessary he would wear bangles like Mian Lal Hosain 
Shahbeg and kiss the feet of a dog like Majnun had done. So Ranjha set out from Tilla 
having bidden farewell to Balnath. The destroyer of the Kheras started like the stormcloud 
that moves to the place where it hasfallen once before. 

As he passed from village to village the people said to themselves : “ This boy 
does not look like a Jogi. His wooden earrings and beggar’s clothes do not suit him. His 
build is not that of a Jogi. His bones and feet are hard. Surely some proud woman has 
made him turn Fakir.”’ 

And Ranjha replied: ‘Iam the perfect Nath descended from seven generations of Naths. 
I have never handled a plough. My name is Dukh Bhajan Nath and I am the grandson 
of Dhanantar Vaid.1 My Guru is Hira Nath and I am going to worship at his shrine. 


1 Dhanantar Vaid was a celebrated Hindu Physician. 


Dukh Bhajan Nath is a play upon words 
moaning the Nath weighed down by sorrows. Play up 


Hira Nath refers to his worship of Hir, 


= 
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Any one who opposes me goes sonless from this world.” 

And he strode off with swinging steps as one intoxicated, even as camel-men swing 
riding on a camel’s back. He made straight for the Kheras abode even as a stream in flood 
sweeps down the bed of the river or as a lion springs on its victim. <A partridge sang on the 
right as he started and he took this as a good omen. 

He was filled with love even as rain pours downin the darkness of a pitch black night. 
As Ranjha entered the neighbourhood of Rangpur he meta shepherd grazing his sheep, 
and the shepherd looked at the Jogi as a lover looks into the eyes of his beloved, and said: 
‘Tell me without disguise what country have you come from ?”’ 

The Jogi replied: “I come from the river Ganges. I ama bird of passage from the 
other side of the river. We Jogis stay in one place for twelve years and then wander for 
twelve years and we bring success to those who meet us.”’ 

The shepherd replied : “ Real Fakirs do not tell lies. You claim to be a Fakir and you 
are telling a lie. You cannot deceive a shepherd. They are the most cunning of all man- 
kind. You are the Sials shepherd and your name is Ranjha. You used to graze the buffa- 
loes of Chuchak. You and Hir.used to spend your time in the forest. You are the famous 
lover of Hir. The Sials were always taunted about you and Hir. All the world knew your 
story. You should flee from the Kheras or they will kill you.” 

And the Jogi replied to the shepherd: ‘Surely you will be punished for telling such 
lies. I and mine have been Fakirs from seven generations. I have nothing to do with the 
world. I deal with beads of penitence and beggar bowls and live by asking alms. If you 
wish well for yourself do not call me a servant, for lam without doubt a holy man. I feat 
the very name of women. Whois Ranjha and who is Hir? If you call me a servant I will 
tear youin pieces.” The Jogi shook with anger. The water of wrath gleamed in his angry 
eyes. And the shepherd afraid of the wrath of the Jogi fell at his feet and folded his 
hands in supplication, saying: “Pir [v.e., Holy man], forgive my sin. The grazer of 
buffaloes that I knew closely resembled you and such mistakes are pardonable. I will tell 
you all the story.” 

And he told the Jogi the story of Ranjha and Hir, spread his blanket before him and treat- 
ed him kindly. Meanwhile a wolf fell on the sheep, and the shepherd in his distress called 
to the Jogi to attack the wolf, for he had counted his flock and found the wolf had slain seven 
lambs and one sheep. The Jogi did as the shepherd besought him and confronted the wolf 
in battle. The Jogi called upon the Five Pirs who supported him in the encounter. He 
smote the wolf with his beggar’s bowl and the wolf fell to the ground like a log. Then the 
Jogi pierced him with his Fakir’s tongs and brought the body to the shepherd who was 
amazed at the sight. So the shepherd was convinced that the Jogi was a perfect saint and 
endowed with miraculous power and he fell at his feet in supplication. 

And RAnjha said: “ Brother, let us sit down and talk together. We musttake care 
that our secret does not leak out.” 

The shepherd replied: ‘‘You have disgraced the name of Love. Having won her 
love you should have run away with her. Hither you should have never fallen in love with 
her, or having once loved her, youshould have killed her rather than let another have her. 
When the Kheras took her away in marriage you should have shaved your beard in the 
assembly. You should have died rather than be disgraced as you have been disgraced.” 

Ranjha replied : ‘‘ Your speech breaks my heart but we Jogis have patience even when 
we are trampled on.” —— 

The shepherd replied : “‘ You fool. Take the girl away if you can. Saida is no friend 
of ours. You have got your ears bored and you have grazed buffaloes for twelve years and 
are you still afraid of what the world will say ? When you go to Rangpur to beg through the 
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“4 vy gu catelud y. The girls of the city will tease you but you should Jeave them severely 
alone and not tamish the name of a Fakir. Sehti the sister of Saida is a clever woman and 
vou should beware of her. She is certain to be yourenemy. She is not afraid of any Fakir. 
She is in love with a Baluch camel-driver. You should let her understand that you 
know this. May God help you in your task. Fortune favours you. Your star is in the 
ascendant Ranjha; you are about to ascend the throne of Akbar. The jackal of Hazara ig 
going to try and capture the lioness of Jhang. You, a fox of the jungle of Takht Hazara, 
will become as favoured as a delicate musk deer of Khotan. You have heaped disgrace on 
the Sials and now you are going to humiliate the Kheras. 


CHAPTER 22. 
(Ranjha arrives at Rangpur.) 

So it came to pass that Ranjha came to the village of the Kheras. The girls of the Village 
were taking water from the well when Ranjha addressed them. Some suspected he was 
the lover of Hir but they said nothing. A woman told him the name of the village, and 
Ranjha rejoiced when he heard the name. “ Ajju, ” she said, “is the headman of the village 
and Ssida is his son who stole away Hir the bride of Ranjha.” And Ranjha rejoiced when 
he heard the name of Hir. The children of the village followed him about as he begged 
from house to house and the young men asked him what he thought of the place when he 
had inspected all the girls. 

And Ranjha replied : ‘How can I tix my attention on the Kheras with all these girls 
about ? Their bright eyes slay their lovers as with a sharp sword. The scent of their 
fu wers aud the black of their eyelashes have dealt death and destruction in the bazaar.” 

The beauties of Rangpur thronged round the Jogi like moths rounda lamp. They 
overwhelmed him with their surpassing beauty. His eyes shone in amazememt. When 
the women of the village saw the beauty of the Jogi they surrounded him in multitudes, old 
and young, fat and thin, married and unmarried. They poured out all their woes to the 
Fakir and many wept as they told their stories. Some complained of their poverty: others 
yearned for children : others complained. of their father-in-law or mother-in-law. Some com- 
plained that their husbands beat them ; others that their neighbours were unkind. Others 
said: “Our sons have gone to a distant country. When will they return ?”’ Some said: 
‘¢ For God’s sake deliver me from the pains of Love. Its flame has scorched me ever since I 
was born.” 

Rinjha made all the girls sit close to him and told them to fetch freshly broken potsherds 
from the kiln. On them he drew mysterious lines and signs. Some he told to wear them . 
round their necks. Others to bind them round their loins. Others he told to put them 
in pitchers of water and to make all thefamily drink them. “‘ Thus fathers-in-law, mothers 
in-law, husbands, brothers and everybody will become kind’’. To others he said: “Be 
composed; God has fulfilled all your hopes.” 

The girls came trooping out of their houses when they heard of the Jogi, saying: 
“Mother, a Jogi has come to our village with rings in his ears. He has a beggar’s bowl inhis 
hand and a necklace of beads round his neck. He has long hair like a juggler. His eyes 
are red and shine with the brilliancy of fre. Sometimes he plays on the King [a musical 
instrument] and weeps. At other times he plays on the Nad janother musical instrument] 
and laughs. He calls on God day and night. He is the chela [pupil] of Balnath and the 

love of someone has pierced his heart.” 

And Saida’s sister said to Hir: “ Sister, this Jogi is as beautiful as the moon and as 
slender as a cypress tree. He is the son of some lucky mother. He is searching about as if 
-he had lost some valuable pearl, He is more beautiful even than you. He cries, ‘‘ God be | 
with you” as if he had lost some beloved friend. Did not Mirza and Sahiba lose their lives 
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for Love ? Did not Joseph suffer imprisonment for twelve years for thelove of Zuleika ? Was 
not Kama ground to powder for Love’s sake? Surely this Jogi is a very thief of beauty 
and that is why he has had his ears bored. Some say he has come from Jhang Sial. Others 
say he has come from Hazara. Somesay heis in love with somebody and thatis why he 


has had his head shaved. Some say he is nota Jogi at all but has got his ears bored for 
the sake of Hir.”’ 


And Hir replied : “I entreat you not to touch on this subject. It appears to me that 
this is a true message from God, and that itis Ranjha. My love for him has already ruined 
my life. Why has he come to destroy me again? He has lost his beloved and has also 
got his ears bored. What benefit has he received from Love? He became a shepherd and 
then cast dust and ashes on his body and relinquished all hope of name or fame.” 


And Hir wept secretly and tears poured like rain from her eyes. And she said to the 
girls: “ Bring him somehow to me that we may find out where he comes from and who 
he is, who is his Guru and who bored his ears.” 

The girls drawing water at the well made merry with the Jogi, saying: “This is what 
becomes of the man who runs after girls. Itis only those who have lost their hearts that 
bore their ears’. And they tantalised him by displaying their charms. They burnt his 
heart sorely by saying: “ Hir is very happy with the Kheras.’ They sidled up to him and 
touched him with their hands. They said: “ You have shown us your gracious presence. 
Now come and Ict your sun shine in the courtyard of Hir. Be kind to us and walk down 
with us to the house of Ajju and look at Pretty Sehti. Come into her courtyard and look 
at Hir.” And they laughingly said: “ Sir, Fakir, we stand before you with folded hands. 
Please accede to our request and lay us poor women under a debt of gratitude.” 


To which Ranjha replied haughtily: ‘ My family have been Fakirs for seven genera- 
tions and we donot know the ways of the world. I eat kand and mul [narcotic preparations 
of opium] in desolate places and enjoy the hermit life of the jungle. I know all about 
wolves, deer, lions and tigers. You are all mines of beauty, but what concern has a Jogi 
with beauty ? I know all about medicines and healing herbs. The haunts of people and 
populous cities I avoid. TI only know the ways of hermits, recluses, pilgrimages, Gurus, 
Jogis, and Bairagis. Other people pound and sift bhang and sherbet. I sift men at a 


glance. I can banish fairies, jinns, women and Satan himself. By my spells and incanta- 
tions, 1 can compel men to submit to me.” 


And the girls encircled round the handsome Jogi and asked him ceaseless questions 
about himself, 


Ranjha replied: “Do not ask vain questions. A snake, a lion and a Fakir have no 
country. We are dervishes and have no kith and kin. What care we for bed or board, for 
the headman of a village or his women folk? You are all fairy queens and wise and witty 
women. lam a God-intoxicated Fakir who have left the world and the things of the world 
behind me. 1 pray you leave me alone. Why pick up a quarrel with a poor Fakir? Tam 
helpless in your presence. Why, did not you women put Harut and Marut in the well. You 
defeated even Plato and Alsop. You would tease the very angels themselves. Go and look 
for some youth of your own age and leave the poor Fakir alone. Why do you seek to ensnare 


me in the entanglement of your beauty? Women verily are faithless. I will never take 
their advice.”’ 


so the girls went and told Hir: “Hir, we have entreated the Jogi but he will not 


listen to us. We have praised the Kheras but he takes no notice. Hr, why do you lie 


weary and sad on your bed all day and no one speaks to you for fear of your 
displeasure,” 
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Hir replies : “ Girls, you may pierce me with a thousand taunts, bt who cay Withstand 
the decree of God? Ido not blame you. God does what he wishes. What wag to be has 
been. All the miseries of the world have fallen on my head and yet I have not quarrelled 


— 


with you.” 
pie the girls replied : “ You have only just been married. What can You know of 


misery? You have shared no secrets with us. So keep your tongue under contro}. You 
: . : Totes aoe 
yourself told us to go and fetch the Jogi and now you deny it. 
And Hir replied: “Girls, you try and fix the responsibility on otherg for What yoy 


have done yourselves. I was destined for evil and God has drowned me in sorrow. Tt was 


a bad day when I was given to the Kheras in Marge.” | a 

The girls replied : “ Daughters-in-law are usually adraid of their fathers and brothers. 
in-law, but your father-in-law is afraid of you. Other brides milk the cows, knead the bread 
and grind the corn, but you never lift a straw. | Women like you are afraid of Witches 
in the day time but swim across broad rivers at night.” 

Hir replied: “‘ You taunt other people’s daughters but you have uever been entrapped 
in the net of Love.” _ 

The girls answered: “Why do you quarrel with us? We never stood between yoy 
and your lover.” 

Hir said: “ You bad wicked girls, destroyers of your own parents. What do you mean 
by your rash words? What you have said has burnt my heart. Verily Ihave a long and 
weary road to travel. I would that Rénjha would come aml enrbrace me or that evep 
in my dreams I might meet him.” 

The girls replied : ‘‘ What we have said has been out of kindness f or You, and we bear 
no ill-will towards you. If the subject was grievous to you, to whem but Vou should we have 
mentionedit ? If you wished to hide your secret in your father in daw's house, you should 
not have blazoned it abroad when you were living with your parents. Why do vou ery out 
when the truth has been told you? You should not have cheaged in the game of Love 
without deep forethought. Now you turn round and awhuse us. What object had we in 
calling the Jogi? Was it not you who asked us to doit? The whole world knows about 
your love. Why do you make yourself an object of disdain 7°’ 

And Hir replied angrily and sarcastically: “From your childhood upwards you 
have been learning unseemly tricks. You are the surt of girls who sct aside the blanket of 
Shame and dance in public. Verily you will be the s: lvation of your relatives, and the 
people into whose houses you marry will be exceedingly fortunate.” 

Meanwhile Hir’s heart was rent with the pangs of separation from her lover and she 
Was devising some way of seeing Ranjha. The Jogi at the same time decided to visit the 
house of Mehr Ajju. So Ranjha took up his beggar's bowl and set off begging from door to 
door, playing on his shell and crying: “Ye mistresses of the courtyard, give alms, give 
alms.” Some gave him flour, others bread, others dishes of food. They asked for his 
blessings and he invoked blessings upon them. 

. Rome sald : “ We shall acquire holiness through the power of his intervession.””? Others 
said : “ He is a thief spying after brides. He will seduco our women.” Said one: “Ho pre- 
tends bo be & oe and pours ashes on his body. But he looks like Ranjha and has a love 
secret in his eyes.” Said another : “ See, he takes wheat flour and butter, but will not touch 
millet or bread crusts. Ho is chafing the women and ig no real Fakir.” 


i ae! ering went on his way unperturbed. Ho joked with some and scolded others 
a ; ne ed scenes, He Sei up as a conjurer and gave some of them charmed threads 
anc sucky knots. And Ranjha looked up and said to those round him: “ We have entered 
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a ruined village. Nota girl sings at her spinning wheel. No one plays Kilhari[a game 
something like ‘Here we go round the mulberry bush’] or Samni [a similar game] and makes 
the earth dance. No one hunts for needles or plays “ Welan”. No one plays Maya or 
makes crows or peacocks fly. No one sings Choratori or plays Garidda in the street. Let us 
up and leave this dull village.” 

And the boys replied to Ranjha: “ We will show you the place where the girls sit and 
sing.” And they took Ranjha to the place where the girls sat in their spinning parties and 
he saw them laughing and chaffing and breaking each other’s threads for fun. And they 
sang sweet songs as they turned their spinning wheels, and one sald mischievously to Ranjha : 
“The loves of one’s childhood do not last longer than four days.” And another said: 
“What do you want, Jogi?” And Sehti, to cajole him, took off his necklace. And the Jogi 
turned and said: “ Who is this hussy 2’? Somebody replied :‘‘She is Ajju’s daughter.” 
The Jogi replied : “Whois Ajju and why isshe making mischief ? Ajju has got a bad bargain. 
She is very rude to Fakirs and does not kiss their beads. She isa good-for-nothing hussy 
who can neither card nor spin.”’ 

And Sehti replied : “ Jogi your words are harsh. If you touch me T will throw you down 
and then you will know wholIam. Your disguise is a trick. If you enter my courtyard, 
I will have your legs broken and pull out your hair. I will thrash you like a donkey and then 
you will remember God and learn wisdom.” 

And Ranjha exclaimed ;: ‘‘ Why does this snake hiss at me and why does this tigress 
want to drink my blood? 1 suppose she is tired of her husband and is hunting for lovers. 
And the Jogi passed on into the courtyard of a Jai who was milking his cow. He blew his 
horn and played on his shell and roared like an intoxicated bull. The cow alarmed by this 
extraordinary noise kicked over the rope and spilt the milk. And the Jat in fury exclaimed : 
“Fancy giving alms to this poisonous snake.” 


And the Jogi’s eyes became red with anger and he lifted his beggar’s bowl to strike the 
Jat. Meanwhile the Jat’s wife flew at him and abused him and all his kith and kin, his 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers for spoiling the milk. She pushed him away and tore 
his shirt and flung taunts at him. The Jogi in his wrath kicked her and knocked out all 
her teeth. She lay on the ground like alog. And the Jat seeing his wife on the ground 
raised a hue and cry and shouted. “ The bear has killed the fairy. He has killed my wife. 
Friends, bring your sticks and come to my aid.” 


Andthemencried: ‘“* Weare coming, we are coming.’ And the Jogi inalarm took to his 
heels. And ashe passed by one of the houses he saw a beautiful girl sitting all alone like a prin- 
cess in a jewelled chamber of the king. The Jogi was hunting for his prey like ahawk. He was 
as bold as a dacoit robbing a banker. He was as handsome as the Subadar of Lahore. He 
knocked at the door and said: “ Hir, bride of the Kheras are you well ? Give me alms, give me 
alms.” And as soon ag Sehti saw him, she opposed him fiercely and said to Hir: “ He is a wicked 
man and nobody curbs his evil ways. I will break his bones and teach him to cast love-eyes in 
my courtyard.’ What do you mean by saying: ‘‘ Are you well, Hir? You are flaunting your 
beauty like an enamoured peacock. You are hunting for your beloved and yet you call on the 
name of Pirsand Fakirs. You sing ‘Alakh, Alakh ’ and beg with a strange mien in your 
eyes. You are like a camel without a nosestring and no one dares drive you away.” 

And the Jogi replied : “Do not try and cajole me with your charms. It is you with 
your clinking jewellery that look like a vain peacock. ITsaid ‘Pir’ which you mistook 
for ‘Hir’ and nobody dares set you right. Why are you speaking harshly to wayfarers and 
strangers ? You are oppressing poor Fakirs and causing trouble in the houses of fathers-in-law. 
You are like an amourous cow sparring with bulls °’, 
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And Sehti said : “ Listen, sisters, to what he says. He is a J art —— J ogi. He is g 
liar and a lewd fellow, wheedling his shameless fat paunch into ta v1 nee He is noway. 
he knows Hir’s name and then immediately says he never heard 
1 and his beaded necklaces broken and his hair pulled, if he 
him from my wrath? He is not a headman of the Village. 
worker, or a sweeper of some serai.”’ 


farer and stranger, for 
it. He will get his beggar’s bow 
comes near me. Who will save 
He is a wandering minstrel, or a leather | | 

The Jogi replied: “ You miserable hussy, you squat snubnosed village flirt, you 
loincloth of Satan, beware. If a Jatti (Jat woman] quarrels with a Fakir, her lot will be 
one of hardship and sorrow.” . . | , 

The women of the village hearing the noise of voices and bickering, said to Sehti: 
“Why do you quarrel with the Jogi? He sings as sweetly as Jan Sen, and he knows 
songs by sixties and hundreds ; he spends all his time singing songs and wearing charms, 
It ig not meet to quarrel with such folk.”’ | | 

And Sehti replied : “ It is only fat-bellied rascals that live by begging. He is obstinate 
and as unbending as a beam in the roof. He is aS sour as an unripe sugar-cane. His lips 
utter pious words but his heart is set on his beloved. When he sees Hir he sighs and his. 
eyes melt with Love.’’ And Sehti turned to the Jogi and said : “You quarrel monger, 
you have spoilt your ears. I will spoil the rest of you. If you sing your Jogi songs I'll 
make the Jats sing ribald songs about you. I'll send fora couple more young rascals like you 
and order them to thrash you. I’ll make you dance round our courtyard like a juggler’s bear. 
I will tear open the fresh wounds of your heart and in the day of Judgment I will get redress 
from your taunts ”’. 

And the Jogi replied: “‘ Verily you are the mother of wisdom and the grandmother of 
understanding. Your wit has cancelled the decrees of Fate and your words are as mysterious 
as an Arabic verb. Surely thereis no country like Kashmir, no lustre like that of the moon, 
nought so sweet as the sound of a distant drum, nothing so terrifying as the earthquake 
in the day of Judgment and..... There is nothing so quarrelsome as Sehti. Aye, there is 
nothing so bitter as anger and there is nothing so sweet as the kisses from the lips of the 
beloved. There is no book like the Koran and no silence like that of death. There are 
none so fortunate as the Kheras, no one so full of sin as the Poet Waris and there is no spell 
like that of his poetry.” 

And Sehti replied: ‘‘ Why quarrel with women and bandy words with small girls? What 
are the things that can never keep still? Water, wayfarer’s dogs, lads given to debauchery 
and Fakirs. YouarenoJogi. Tell usfromwherecame Jog. From whence came Shinas and 
Bairag? From whence came the beggar’s horn and beggar’s bow! and the preying beads ? 
Who gave you the commandment to wearlong hairs? Who ordered you to smear your 
bodies with dust and ashes 2?” 

The Jogireplied: “ Solomon is the Pir of Jinns and evil spirits. Self-intcrest is the Pir 
of all Jats and Love is the Pir of alllovers. Listen, Sehti, and I will tell you the way of Jog. 
We Fakirs are like black snakesand we acquire power and virtue by reading spells. We 
get up at midnight and pore over sacred books by the banks of untrodden streams. We 
expel all impurities from our speech by using the toothbrush of repentance and we sit on the 
carpet of true belief. We become deaf and dumb by holding our breath in the tenth 
position. We can ward off deceit and burn evil spirits. We can cast spells and 
destroy those whom we want to destroy. We can make absent lovers smell the fragrance 
of their heloved’s presence. Women who revile us we can make ride in penance on an ass 


with a shaved head. Let virgins beware who oppose our power or it willfare ill with 
their virginity.” | 
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_ FURTHER SPECIMENS OF NEPALI. 
By R. L. TURNER. 


OF the following passages the first three continue the story begun in the ‘ Specimens 
of Nepali ’ which have already appeared, ante., Vol. L, pp. 84-92. It is the story of the first 
phase of the British advance in Palestine which, beginning with the capture of Gaza in 
November of 1917, ended with the seizing of the pass leading from the plains to Jerusalem 
and the capture of the commanding height of Nebi Samwil. In these operations one Indian 
and two Gurkha battalions played a not unimportant part. They were the 58th Vaughan’s 
Rifles F.F and the 2nd and 3rd battalions of the 3rd Queen Alexandra’s Own Gurkha 
Rifles. There were at that time only four regular Indian Infantry battalions in the attacking 
army ; and, when on the 19th of November the 21st Corps was swung round into the Judaan 
Hills, these battalions found themselves in the familiar environment of hill-fehting. Entirely 
without artillery support, in the face of powerful enemy artillery, as advance guard to the 
75th Division, they drove the Turk from ricge to ridge, until a panting charge through dense 
mist and rain and the gathering darkness of the evening of the 20th won them the village 
of Kuryet-el-Enab (the ancient Kirjath Jearim), at the very summit of the pass. 


Afterwards on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd the two Gurkha battalions and the [23rd Out- 
ram’s Rifles played a leading part in the attempt of the 2lst Corps, reduced by more than 
a fortnight’s continuous fighting, to cut off Jerusalem from the north. The attempt failed, 
and Jerusalem did not fall for another month; but the many graves beneath the terraces 
of El Jib (Gibeon) and on the slopes of Nebi Samwil (Mizpah) give witness to the gallantry 
of the attempt. Nebi Samwil itself was seized and held; and though attack after attack 
surged up its slopes, while Turkish guns west and north of Jerusalem pounded its summit 
and destroyed the mosque (for it was the scene of some of the bloodiest lighting of the 
campaign), it never left our hands. Englishmen and Scots, Gurkhas and Indians fought over 
its blood-stained stones. At one time all that we held was the courtyard of the old 
Crusaders’ Church, into which the remnants of the 3/3rd Gurkhas closed, to hold it to the 
last. But the Scots of the 52nd Division came to their aid ; and the hill was held, to the doom 
of all Turkish hopes of retaining Jerusalem. 








The fourth passage is a song composed and sung by men of the 2/3rd Gurkhas on the 
day on which the conclusion of the armistice with Turkey was announced. The English 
reader will recognise the language of the chorus. ‘The effect is curiously pathetic. This bat- 
talion was mobilised with the Meerut Division for France in August 1914, and landed again 
in India on the 3lst March 1919, ouly almost at once to supply drafts for the fighting in 
Afghanistan. 

The last passage is written in standard spelling, since it was copied by a Gurkha, not 
by myself. Often have I heard these and similar songs sung, now, it may be, by a solitary 
little figure sitting on the bank of the Suez Canal or under a fig-tree on the Plain of Sharon, 
now to an admiring audience of his fellows sheltered in some Cave of Adullam from the 
rainstorms driving over the bleak stony hills of J udeva or Galilee. They may not be great 
poetry, but they are real; and a line such as this: 

Dasal ra tarikh unis sau pandra marca k& main& mo 
or 
Pacisai tarikh unis sau pandra Sitambar main’ mi 
cannot be denied the having a certain Homeric flavour, The English ‘10th March 1915 ° 
Jooks and sounds so much more prosaic. 
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Y. 
A BOMB ACCIDENT. 


Tod Ladicd biskut khaierd Agari beryt. Janda ganda é kAmpanile (ty6 caur mZ, bhagna 
no sAkcro Turki ka tinota sipai bam phaéine manche fugit baseka réchan) tiniheru lai 
pakrerd pAchi pithai diu. Tyé din ma kéi laral bhaieno. fdtt ma Turki ka rélwe ma 
pikat basyo. Ty6 rdf bhari (Turkiheru k& ghora bhaisi xhAcareru lai Turki le Aphe 
marerd gika réchan) gAnaiera basi sAknu bhaiene. Thila kAthin le rat kdtyo. Ujelo 
bhoiere dékia thifi: yO ghora khAcarern mareka sare rdka réchan aru Turki ka girihery 
bam ko sAamun tise latha Lilie phélirakheko récho Aru bameru bam ka ditanétor r@} 
hinne bita ka taliivo phAli rikheka réchan. Tyé that ma hamra sipatheru le tama ko 
sino sino dhtigro jasto dékhero ‘Kéhé ?’ bhani hit ma linda yéta le orka lai dekhaunda 
erka manche le bhanyo : “Is ka bhitro hyd cha? ’? bhani dhuhfa m& taktak handa tyo 
dhigro phat goio. Phat goiero (ty6 dhiigra khelaune tinota manche thie) jS manche 
le te lai taktak gArya thiu dhuta ma tyo manche Jai to lAthalihe banaio ; Skha pAni 
phutali diu ; duitai hate ka aila urai diu; &phnu jiu bhari dule dulo pari diu: yéta khnta 
pani bhiici diu; aru duita manche lai ghail banaio. 

Lranslation. 

From there, having eaten biscuits and tea, we advanced. As we were marching (on 
that plain, being unable to escape, three Turkish soldiers, bomb-throwing men, are hiding). 
A company seizing them sent them to the rear. On that day there was no fighting. At 
night a picquet was set on the Turkish railway. All that night (the Turks had gone after 
having themselves killed their own horses, buffaloes and mules) from their stink it was im- 
possible to rest. With great difficulty the night was passed. When dawn came, we saw 
that these dead horscs and mules remain here decaying and the Turks’ waggons and bomb. 
ing apparatus have been thrown away anyhow and bombs and bomb-detonators have been 
thrown away below the railway. In that place our men seeing something like a small 
copper tube, saying © What is this ?? and taking it in their hands, one showing it to 
another, the other man said : “ What is there inside this ? ” So saying he struck it with atap 
on a stone: that tube burst. As it burst (the men playing with that tube were three) it 
scattered in pieces the man who had tapped it on a stone ; it blew out his eyes: it blew 
off the fingers of both hands ; all over his body it made hole after hole ; one leg too it broke. 
The other two men it wounded. 

Notes. 

janda : as far as I can tell this is correctly represented and should not be jada. It 
doves not seem to differ in sound from jdndd pres. part. fr. jénnu ‘ know ’. In all probability 
this full nasal is a not the direct descendant of the Skt. 2 (jdndé : Skt. ydnt — )-butis deve- 
loped from the nasalised vowel before d: thus ydni- > jad- > jdnd-. What is essentially 
the same change is found when g or 6 (final or intervocalic) preceded by a nasalised vowel 
become & or m: e.g., tima < abd, dhuio < dhiigo. A similar problem arises with the 
present-future tense : eg., jdnchu or jéchu ‘I am going’ or ‘I shall go’. In any case this 
appears to be a contraction of two separate forms : (1) jdne chu ‘I shall go’; (2) janda or 
jada chu ‘I am going’. Possibly jdnchw represents jane chu and jichu géida chu. But 
the two are undoubtedly confused in speech, as in writing. 





lugi < luki. As so often, a breathed intervocalic stop has become voiced. Cf. pugntt 
< puknu (ct. kas. pakun). The change appears to be more general in the case of # preceded 
by a nasalised vowel: e.g., kivo < * kio (kangaka-), birnu < bainu (vanza-), Without 
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preceding nasalisation in the numeral ending. -6ra beside -did. The enclitic cat also appears 
as dzat. Of, also garnu < karnu (karéti), where b- belonging to what has been treated as an 
cueiliaes word has not kept its force as an initial. Cf. Pit. héi < Uhacali. 

rétz is properly a locative < Pkt. rattid ration (Pa. railiah), while rdé is the direct case 
< rattt ratiex. In actual use rdéi means ‘ at night’, but is also frequently used with the 
postposition m@, as here. Cf. in the next line ty3 rat bhari. 

khacareru < khaccarharu. 

bAsi: apparently here stands for basna. N ecrmally saehau ‘be abie’ is preceded by the 
oblique infinitive in -na, and sakna ‘be finished with? by the ind«clinable participle in -7. 
But the latter is frequently heard with saknu ‘ be able *, and its use here is perhaps due to the 
desire to avoid two consecutive infinitives. There is moreoverin these verbs a certain over- 
lapping of meaning : e.g., garna sche ‘I have been able to do’ and gari saké ‘I have finished 
doing ° both refer to a completed action. 

kAthin : adjective used as substantive = ‘ difficulty ’, as so commonly in Nep§li. ee 
dividing line between adjective and substantive is very il-cefined. Cf. the substantival: 
use of the past participle, as in gare pachi ‘after having done’ 

katyo < kdttyo: passive. 

ujelo < ujydlo, where y is apparently due to the preceding palatai: < Pkt. wjjdla- 
(ujjudla-). Cf. the frequent writing of j as jy ; and the form sydno ‘little’ beside sduo twith 
palatal s) < Pkt. satha- (Slakena-). 

dékia < dékhdd. 

sart raka réchan < sari rahekdé rahechan: emphatic for sari rahechan, rahechan here 
being practically equivalent to an emphatic chan. 

ké hé : note the difference between this question asking about the quality of something 
already known to exist and is ka bhitra hyd cho below, which asks a question as to the exis- 
tence of something not definitely known to exist. Cf. the sentences pdnt hd ? ‘is it water 
(or something else) ?’ and pani cha? ‘is there water?’ hé < hyd: there does not seem to 
be any difference in the meaning of the two forms, both of which are used. 


Er. 
ON THE EDGE OF THE JUDAAN HILLS. 


Tin din samo téi dara ma basyi aru Turki ka bhéraheru lai, j6 hamra daktor sap le leaka 
thie, tindin basne same sabe bhéraheru khai sakyi. aru tyd d&ra m4 bastakheri aphnu 
sire balio khalto khanyt#, kino bhane dékhin rAiti ma Turki le kaile hamiheru lai dhéka 
diero chapa hanlan ki bhanero. Ditso bhari dhuia ka kopeydra ma& bors&ti tanere 
basthifi ; dusman ka bhéra ko sikar jijha khdjere pdlere khanthi&® cdipani biskut jam khajur 
béru bésari dasai jAste sabe manche le &pas ma kura gearthiit: ““ Turki haraio: sadhai 
bhari istei Turki ka bhéraheru paia hunde bés hune thiu.” Isto rAmailo gari khaiera phéri 
khai sAkya pAchi sigret tamaku khaiero téi bersati bhitra dhuta ka kopeyara bhitro din 
bharisuti ranthiu. Rat bhoiers Aghijanthiii j& hamiherule dusmsn lai marna lai khalta 
bhitro pani basthii. Pailo larai hamro Gaza bate tyS dara samo ganyo. Jun jun 
mancheheru le ramro kim gareka larai ma, tini mancheheru ka nim hamra kamandin 
apsor sap le kagat ma chapera sabe kampani ma yéta yéta hukum ko kAgat bari die. 
J6 manche le pare, sabe le aphna man m2 isto &te : “ Phérilarai bhaia hunde hamiheru le 
pani istei nati kamaune thia.”’ 
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Translation. 

For three days we remained on that same hill -and as for the Turkish sheep which our 
Doctor Sahib had brought, in the three days’ stay we ate up all of them. And remaining 
on thaé bill we dug each his own strong trench, because we thought that in the night the 
Turks deceiving us might attack. Throughout the day-time stretching our watcrproof-sheets 
over ihe hollows between the stones we rested. Looking for thorns and roasting the flesh 
of the Turkish sheep we would eat tea- water, biscuits, jam, dates, figs ; and all the men rest. 
ing as though it were Dasehra we would eat most pleasantly. And all the men would say 
ummong themselves : ‘The Turk is defeated; if we always got Turkish sheep like this, it would 
be splendid.” Thus happily eating, when we had finished eating, smoking cigarettes and 
tobacco we would remain lying all day in the hollows between the rocks underneath our 
waterproof-sheets. When night came, we would go forward, where we sat also in trenches 
to kill the enemy. Our first battle was counted from Gaza to that hill. Our Commanding 
Officer Sahib, writing down on a paper the names of those men who had done good work in 
the fighting, distributed one order-paper to each company. The men who read it all thought 
thus in their minds : “ Tf there were fighting again, we too should earn such a name.” 

Notes. 

basyit : the preterite expresses continuous action in the past where the verb itselt implies 
continuous action, otherwise, with instantaneous verbal roots, the past imperfect must be 
used: ¢g., below khanthiii......khanthitt......kuru garthit “we kept on eating......’ 
compared with thanyi “‘ we dug (once for all).’ 


Wt 
CAPTURE OF THE PASS. 


Athéro tarik ko biaina ,stélyan bhanne gora paAltan ka sawareru le (hamra 
simune ma yéta gail thiu) tes mathi ai lage: tare kéi phal mileno. Turkile bés gari aphna 
masingAn le géli hane: hamra sawareru lai Agari berno diensn. 

Bholi palta unis tarik ko biiinea dwi baje m4 birget bato hukum Ayo: ‘‘ Sikin terd gér- 
kha paltan le tyd gait linu porso”’, bhani. Kornal sap le kampaniheru lai bare: 
“KE kampani ra st kampani agari ko lain hunan ; bi kampni ro di kampani tini ko sapot 
hunan.” Iso gari agari beryi. 

Tare Turki le unis tarik ko biino hami borda bhanne pani aghi biane c4r baje tyé 
gau ma thilo ago baleka thie. Turkiheru ko isara téi 4go0 récho pachari bhagna lai. Jab 
hamro é kampani tyé gail ma pugyo, kéi géla gdli kéi pani calens. 

Tea bati ali aghi govera ga. ka chéu ma& thamero alichin te& basyti. Tyd gai ka 
daine bai¢ Turki le aphna gat basneheru ka kiikhra sabe litero khaiero gaie chan. Butle 
butla matri ty6 bato bhari dhuna ka kopcera puro pani butla mAtri dékhinthe. 

Ty6é gait bate ali aghi kéi dwi mail samo bato bato goifi. Tyé bAto kasto thiu? daine 
pati thilo par débre pati pani thilo par thiu. M&j m4 n4lo thiu. Bato hinnu perne lai 
sare Aptero situro bato thiu. Tyo bato pani Turki le thai thafi mi bhatkaiera chorere 


gaicka thie. Hamiheru ko bharbardari tépkh4naheru ka gari no auns sakun bhani bato 
lai suruh halere bhatkaii rakheka thie. 


_ Susto Susto hameru Agari berde thit. Daine pati biti sathaun namber gareko 
dési paltan ai pugyo. Hameru ali chin thAmi basyai: ty6 dési paltan aghi boryo. 
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Phéri hamra paltan lai aghi barna bhani hukum bhoio. kernal sAp le araie : “ E kampani 
topkhana ko racha garno basla; aru tin kAmpasni débre pati ka dra m&thi carero Agari 
bernin :” bhani araie. Hamiheru le testo agya paunda m& kampani kamander sAperu 
le aphna aphna bAndabasto le hérc& garne téli lai Agari pathaie. Aru bAki mancheru ydta 
yota gari tyé dara ka tupa m& pugya pschi daine pati gari beryi. Susto susto jande jande 
hamiheru lai kéi tha thieno dusman k& nira baseko che bbAni. 

Ty6 d&ro katera paltira orilo layo. Phéri erko dZro bhétyo; phéri ukalo layo. Yéta 
yota manche gari ty6 daira mathi niklatla bhani jande thit. Tyé dara mathi alikati manche 
nikl sakta ma Turki le tép ka géla pani masingan ka géli pani bésari bakle Asina jAsto hamra 
mathi bersaie. Hameru le pani aphna luisgan le dhuia ka 4r bate jai same hune sakcho 
bakle géli phorkaiii. Aile pani sndhero huno lagvo. Turki le pani phair gerde thie. 
Hamro di kampAni aghi boryo: bi kamp.ani tes ka sapot ma basyo. Téi béla ma di 
kAmpani kamander Cirésmit sap lai t6p ko géla lAgyo ra téi dira mad swerge bas bhoio. 

Pani pani perno lagyo. Hamiheru ka sah ma orne bhani psni bichaune bhani pani 
yote yéte borsiti thiu. kamal pani thieno ; brandi pini thieno; khali khaki luga méatri 
thiu. Pani pani mussldhare ayo. Testa duk m& pani mancheheru le kéi citaunno thie. 

Tyo rat ma di kampani téi dira m& basyo. Bi kampani lai hukum Ayo: “ Timiheru 
aphna hetkéter ma jau,” bhani. Bi kampani bata ma goio. Dwi tin ghAnta tei basna 
sAmoe rAsAn pani aleko thieng. 


Lyo rat bhari pani perthiu. Hami lai pani tirkha téste lAgyo : hami le tirkha bujhauna 
lai pani le bhigo b haieka luga mukha ma custhif. 


Tea dékhin hamiheru bata ma pugda basero sutyu. Tyd rat ma tyd bato kasto hé bhne. 
ffamra ptra dibijan ko bharberdari re t6pkhana dwita dara ka maj ma bhaieka bata ma 
pugeka thie. Ghora khacoreru sabe milaiera Apastea ma lata le hirkaunthe. Samear 
lyaune mancheru le aphno aphno hetkdéter khézda khézda ita uta janthe. Kajidiheru 
ghaileheru pachari tira hinthe. Goar gerne aieko terd terd Gérkha psltan dhuiro huna 
le Agari pAni berns sakeno, pachari pani pherkoero jana sAkens. Bata ka dwita pati tire 
hamra di ksmpani re Athaun namber gareko dési paltan ro 6k gora pAltan bAseka dara ma 
maAsingAn ka géli taktak gari dhuia ma hirkaunda jhilka niskaunthe. 


Tes béla ma hamra kétmastor sap rAsan pani hers aie: Aru kéi paltin lai rAsan pani 
mileno. Testa ramra kétmastor sap thie. 


Dara mathi ujelo bhaikano birget bato hukum ayo: “ Phéri dara ma cArero Turki lai 
dhApaiers Agari bornu porse.”’ 


Ty6 din bhari hamiheru le d&re d&ro carera ora ukala ma goiera Turki lai aphna thaii 
that bati dhapaiero agari boryt. Madheni din ma kuiro lagyo: pani pani porno ldyo. 
Kuiro lagna le kéi pani dékhinne thiu. Phéri sndhero lagda ma (hamra samune ma ydta 
gairo kholo thiu: pAllo pati thilo daro thiu ; ty6 dara m& Turkile balio that’ banaieko 
yota gail thiu) tyé khélo pari goiera ukala m4 carero phik-sdt garero hami le ty6 gafi Turki 
ka hate bata liyi. 

Tyo rat bhari pani porthiu. Tara hamihern pikat lagaiero biki mancheheru sabe 
yota thila makin m& pasera basera Ago balero c& pakaiero khaiera syithe khusi bhoiti. 
Mancheru le kura gerde: “merne manche mare chan ; ghaile manche ghaile bhaie chan ; 
hameru lai ta yé bhagyo milya cho; hamra pAltan le pani thfilo nau kamaia che”: bhani 
kura gArera tyé rat bhari khusi bhaikana sute, 
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Phéri ujelo bhaiera hamra thila jarnAl sap le sawéri bhoiere hameru lai bhannu_ bhoio: 
" 4 Qorkhali biro hé ! thmra baduri le J irusAlam nau gAreka sAor m& hinne bAto khélyo ; 
Hmro naa thilo bhai gyu. Téi Jirusalam ser lina lal {zo pAni timi phéri agari berng 
parsa: ? bhanera bhannu bhoio. 
Tes béla nd Turki ka géla hamra m&thi hanne lage ; baute nuksan bhoio. Phéri phalin 
ko hukum milero hamiheru agari beryi. 


Transtation. 


On the morning of tho 18th the troopers of a white regiment called Australians (in 
front of us there was a village) attacked this village. But there was no success. The Turks 
shot machine-gun bullets out finely ; they did not let our cavalry advance. 

The next day on the morning of the 19th at two o’clock an order came from the Brigade, 
saying : “* The Second-Third Gurkhas must take that village.”? The Colonel Sahib apportioned 
the companies : “‘ A company and C company will be firing line; B company and D com. 
pany will be their support.” So doing we advanced. 

But the Turks on the morning of the 19th even before we advanced at 4 o’clock in the 
morning had lit a great fire in that village. Thatsame fire is asignal of the Turks to retire, 
When our A company reached the village, neither shell nor bullet nor anything at all was 
fired. 

From there going forward a little and halting on the edge of the village we remained 
there for a little while. Right and left of the village the Turks, having stolen the fowls 
of their own villagers, had eaten them and gone away. Feathers only over the whole road, 
in the hollow between the stones also only feathers were to be seen. 

From that village we went forward a little for about two miles along the road. What 
was that road like? On the right hand there was a great mountain, and on the left hand a 
great mountain. In the middle was the valley. For one who had to go along it the road 
was exceedingly difficult and narrow. That road too in several places the Turks had left 
blown up. Saying thet our baggage and gun-carriages should not be able to come, putting 
in mines, they had blown it right up. 

Very slowly we continued to advance. From the right an Indian regiment, numbered 
58 (58th Vaughan’s Rifles), had come up. We remained halted for a while: the Indian 
regiment advanced. 

Again to our regiment came the order to advance. The Colonel Sahib commanded, saying : 
» A company will remain to protect the guns ; the other three companies climbing the hill 
on the left will advance.” So saying he commanded. On our receiving such order, the com- 
pany commander Sahibs, each by his own arrangement, sent forward parties to scout. We 
remaining men, reaching the top of that hill one at a time, advanced by the right. Going 
slowly on, we had no information, as to near where the enemy was. 

Having crossed that hill, on the further side there was a descent. Again another hill 
ipa oie a was an ascent. One by one, saying : “ We will come out on the top 
ance ene pis se soon as a few men had come out on the top of the hill, the 
Wa.-dnd: sith, ai, a se era both shells and machine-gun bullets just like hail. 
ae fe en Coe "ce a shelter of the rocks, wherever possible, returned the 
Deas econ ce See eer ere — The Turks too continued to fire. Our 

; pany remained in its support. At that time a cannon shell 


struck D company commander, Gre ahi 
; : y-Smith Sahib (Captain M. Grev-Smi 
on that hill he entered the heavenly dwelling, si —_— peeenre _ 
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Rain also began to fall. With us, both for covering paid for lying on, there was sais one 
waterproof-sheet each. There was no blanket; there was no great-coat; there were only 
our cotton clothes. The rain also came in torrents. The men were in such distress that they 
could not feel anything. 

That night D company remained on the hill. To B corypany came the order, saying: 
“Come to your headquarters.” B company went down to the road. Till they had been 
there two or three hours, rations and water did not come. 

All that night the rain fell. Also we had such thirst that in ordcr to quench our thirst 
we sucked in our mouths the clothes that were wet with rain. 

After that, stopping when we reached the road, we lay down. On that night what was 
the road like 2? The baggage and artillery of our whole division had reached the road between 
the two hills. Horses and mules, all mingled, were kicking.each other. Men bringing news, 
searching for their own headquarters, were going this way and that. Prisoners and wounded 
were muiking for the rear. The 3/3rd Gurkhas, come to bring help, on account of the crowd 
could not advance, nor turning round could they go back. On both sides of the road on 
the hills, where were our D company and the 58th Indian regiment and a white regiment, 
machine-gun bullets striking the rocks were shooting out sparks. 

At this time our Quartermaster Sahib came bringing rations and water. No other regi- 
ment got its rations and water. So good was our Quartermaster Sahib. 

When it dawned on the hill, from the Brigade came an order, saying: “ Again climb- 
ing the hill and driving off the Turks it is necessary to advance.’ 

Allthat day climbing hill after hill, going up hill and down hill driving the Turks from 
position after position, we advanced. At midday a fog came on; rain too began to fall. 
On account of the fog nothing was to be seen. Again as darkness was descending, (in front 
ofus was adeep valley ; across the valley a great hill ; on the hill a village made by the Turks 
into a strong place) crossing the valley, climbing up the hill, having fixed bayonets we took 
that village from the hands of the Turks. 

All that night the rain fell. But when we had set picquets, the rest of us men all en- 
tering one great building, sitting down, lighting fires, boilmg and drinking tea, were exceed- 
ingly happy. The men said: ‘Those who were to die have died, the wounded have been 
wounded ; but to us this great fortune has fallen. Our regiment also has earned a great 
name.’ So talking, remaining happy all that night, they went to sleep. 

Again at dawn our great General Sahib coming said to us : “ O Gurkha heroes, by your 
bravery the road leading to the city called Jerusalem has been opened. Your name has 
become great. ‘Totake that city of Jerusalem, to-day also it is necessary to advance.” 
So saying he spoke. 

At that time the Turkish shells began to fall upon us; there was great loss. Again 
receiving the order to fall in, we went forward. 


Notes. 
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bhanna < bhandd. 

goiera < gaera: probably on the janalogy of gato << gayo, where the umlaut of a to 
9 is regular. It should be remembered also that gaera is < gayo or gaera, lit. = ° he or they 
went and........ 

kikhra: Skt. kukkuta- cf. H. kukar kukrd. The aspiration is | It oceurs 
in other words: e.g., bdékhro ‘ goat, sheep’, ef. H. bahrd. On the other hand kikur ‘dog’ 
(kurkura- ) H. kikar. The Rev. N. C. Duncan informs me that in East Nepal bédhas 
, monkey ’ is used for bédar (cf. H. bédar, bandar). 
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dékhinthe: the passive seems to be dying out. More and more it loses its distinctively 


passive sense to become a simple gp ee Ey verb > €.9es dékhina ; a ora ', arinu ‘halt 7 
calkinw ‘burn intr.’, ubhinu ‘standup’. On sas anew Cause unt oy ation has been built, 
ending in -ydunu : €.g., arydune cause to halt, salkyaunu burn ae , ubhyaunu * set upright’, 

Sakun :an example of the beginnings of Oratio obliqua. Hamiheru refers to the narrator, 
not to the subject of Ghani. These beginnings of the oblique construction are fairly common 
in Népali: e.7., (1) Dhkandatia le “ Ghar gdu 2 ma sana (i.e., Dhandatta sana) gat bépdr gari 
ie? bhannu”? bhanyo. (Birsikk&, p. 67, 1.5). (2) dokan ma baria garthyau ré bhant sunz 
‘I heard that you were doing......’ instead of the direct NV. garcha bhant...... Probably 
ico the very frequent use of the oblique infinitive In -na with Of vant tO Xpress purpose clauses 
ix oblique in origin : e.g., ma ldi mdrna bhani jukti gareko nO ‘he must have made a plan to 
kill me.’ This has replaced the direct tes ldt mdrchu bhant...... 

boarna bhani < barhna bhani. This oblique infinitive used with bhen: in clauses of pur. 
pose, order, promise, etc., is directly governed by the verb bhanz. Barkin, infinitive used as 
imperative, becomes darhna as object to bhani. Although in nouns the old nominative and 
accusative cases have fallen together in the more general direct case embracing both nomi- 
s ative and accusative, in the infinitive the oblique case is that used for the direct object 
(see my note on the infinitive in the first series of “specimens °*). Similarly too the direct 
case as accusative has in nouns been replaced by the oblique case followed by ld (cf. H. oblique 
with 46); the direct case is retained generally only for inanimate objects. H.g.,ma Idi jénu 
parcha, lit.‘ the going is necessary for me (subject), but m@ jdna ldagé, lit. ‘I began the 
going ° (object). These are parallel with the equivalent noun constructions : (@) animate: 
chéro ayo ‘the boy came ’ (subject), but chérd ida hané ‘I struck the boy (object) ; (6) in- 
animate : rukh dhalyo ‘the tree fell’ (subject), and rukk ¢hdla ‘fell the tree ’ (object). 

Madhen : sevnitatsama < madhyahna- with adjectival suffix -7. 

layo : either < ddgyo or past participle of ldwnu (Skt. ldgayati). Ldgnu < Skt. lagyati. 
The same confusion is found in Hindi and Panjabt. 

balio * strong ’, a formation from *balt (Skt. balin-). 

phiksst= Fix swords ! 

pasera < pasera; pasnu < *paisnu (pravisate, ef. FH. paisnd CU. pesea) by aualogy with 
basny (vasalt. 

prnal = General: probably for janral through influence of harnal == Colonel. 

sAwdrt bhoio : honorific for dyo. 














iV. 
AN ARMISTICE SONG. 


Pandard mama Phriise ma leryi dhér hilo Ihaicro - 
Unis sau sélo m& gerizan diuti Migor ma, alero. 
Ai redi g5 hém agén ; ai redi g5 hém Agén, 
Ta si mai phader, tu si mai mAdor, ti st maj pheinili agén.. 
Hindustan bate cithi ai pugche kigat ka linhe mai - 
Sikin tord Gérkha phér lernu peryo Misor ka, muluk mA. 
Khai ma basta larai loryai ; banduk le takatak. 
Dwi sau batis le atake geryo ; Turki ko bhaga bhag. 
Sawar ro paidsl pakha ma khédechan, manowar pani ma 
Pailo din lari bis din ma pugyt Turki raddhini m4. | 
Turki le héryo : Aigrez le ghéryo yo pala rane m3. 
Aba to pugne fsa cha mo lai ghare ka jAne mi. 
Gérkh&l juwin agari bare chati ko dhal garj: 
Turki ka phauz lai hat athaun parya rane ma bydl gari. 
Ai redi gO hém Agén ; ai redi go hém agen, 
TQ st mai phador, ta si mai midor, #f si mai phemili Agén, 
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Lranslation. 

For fifteen months we fought in France, eating much mud ; in 1916 there was garrison 
duty, having come to Egypt. 

From India aletter comes in an envelope of paper: the 2/3rd Gurkhas must again fight 
in the land of Egypt. 

Sitting in the trenches we fought, taking aim with the rifie. The 232 (Brigade) attacked; 
the Turks ran away. 

Horse and foot move along the shore, men-of-war on the sea. On the first day fighting, 
in twenty days we reached the Turkish capital. 

The Turk saw: the British surrounded them at this moment in the battle. Now 
is there hope for me of arriving among the people of my home. 

The Gurkha soldiers advanced, having courage in their breasts ; the Turkish army we 
made to lift up their hands, distressing them in battle. 

Notes. 

As opposed to the artificial metres in Nepali (e.g., the translation of the Mah&bharat) 
which are made to depend on a system of quantity no longer existing, this popular metre 
depends on stress accent. The normal scansion here (supposing — to represent a stressed 
syllable and — an unstressed) is :-— 

~~~-[-~l!--vl-~ll-~-1--~. 

This shows very plainly the initial stress of Nepali words. The English chorus evidently 
could not be quite fitted into the metre by its composers ! 

lipha: loanword from H. liféfa with haplology. 

raddhani < rAjdhani: here Aleppo, not Constantinople. Ci. below khoddakhert <j khéj- 
dakheri. 

uthaun < uthduna. 

bydl < behdl. 

(To be continued. ) 





THE DATE OF THE MUDRA-RAKSHASA. 
BY V. J. ANTANI, M.A. 


Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has, ante, Vol. XLIT, pp. 265-267, proposed the time of 
Chandragupta IT for the date of the Mudrd-Rakshasa. His grounds for thus fixing the date 
in the fifth century 4.D. was his discovery in the bharaia-vékya of that drama. This for the 
present purpose I quote in full :-— 

ATTA ALA TAT ANA IATA ACAITS TT 

Bey MMreeaas THATeTayT AAs Lay | 
SSeS eesaaral PRBTAVAT GPa WarTE: 
SC CCCO CC CGE DEEL Sit bal 

The expressions in the above quotation on which Mr. Jayaswal bases his proposition, 
and lays his greatest stress, are adhund and Chandragupia. They suggest to him that the 
Mudré-Rékshasa must have been writtenin the fifth century a.D. Hesays: “ The bharata- 
wdkya to the play names the reigning monarch ‘at present (adhund) . . . . may long reign 
king Chandragupta. ” 

He then essays to find out which Chandragupta is meant, and comes to the conclusion 
that he could have been no other than Chandragupta II. Heis aware that there are difficulties 
in assuming the term Mléchchha to mean Hiina, and as to the meaning of the term wdvyjya- 
mand. The first he endeavours to overcome by ascertaining that the Hanas, though they 
possessed no territory in India at the time, were well-known to the Indians ; that they had had 
no prominent position in the minds of the Indians previously, as proved by the fact that 
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they are mentioned only oncein the drama, ¢.e. in Act V, v. 11; and that as associates of the 
Chinese they are named Chinahinath. Here we must however, bear in mind that another 
reading Chedihinath is available. Further, he remarks, as worthy of note, that they do not 
ficure at all in the army mentioned in Act IT. 

In order to make out that the Hfinas are meant by the term Mléchchha and that they 
were contemporaneous with Chandragupta IT, he is forced tointerpret udvijyamdnd in a future 
sense, because of the fact of the Hinas having no territory in India at the time, or to 
suggest that these particular Mléchchhas represented the Saka power in Western India which 
Chandragupta had suppressed ; or in the alternative to suggest that the drama might refer 
to the annoyance caused by the Kushanas, “or possibly to the new element of the Hinas, 
also might have already made some incursions, possibly in league with Kushanas, during the 
last years of Chandragupta I1’s reign.” 

Tt will be seen that the above interpretation of the term Mléchchha, which is indeed 
wide enough to comprise all foreigners, whether Sakas, Yavanas or Hfinas, is necessary only 
ifthe Chandragupta of the bharata-vékya of the Mudrdé-Rékshasa is to be identified with 
Chandragupta II. But in that king’s time, as already pointed out, the Hinas had no 
territory in India, much less could they have been in a position to harass the land, as is said 
in the éloka above quoted. It is true that the term Mléchchha could have referred to the 
Hinas, because their conduct shows that they were greater harassers than the Kushanas or 
Sakas. This is amply proved by general history and the inscriptions ; e.g., in the Jainagadh 
Insrription of Skandagupta we have direct evidence in the line fivatsft sraeaaea Gaaar 
reesg teig that by Mléchchha the Hinas are meant. The incidents of the latter days of 
his father and his own Inscription at Bhitari leave no doubt whatever that the Hinas did 
vex both father and son, till the latter put them down after much labour. They were, 
however, only scotched, and after a while occupied territory in India which they greatly 
afflicted tillthe people threw themselves into the arms of Yasodharman (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, Vol. ITI, pp. 146-7). This would infer that the Mléchchhas were Hiinas whose history 
was known to the poet, and that he was playing on two senses of the name Mléchchha, viz. the 
Yavanas asthey were known in the days of Chandragupta Maurya and defeated by him, and the 
Hiinas who were suppressed either by Narasimha-Baladitya or Yasodharman. Butit cannot be 
said with any certainty that the poet meant to allude to these things or not, and in any case 
it seems to be going too far to see so much history in the simple word adhuné, and in con- 
sequence to identify the Chandragupta of the Mudrd-Rékshasa with Chandragupta IT. 

The plain fact is that the king has been made by the poet to narrate all that had already 
come to pass in the sloka just before the bharata-vdkya, which runs as follows :— 


waaay ai Fat wsa arta saz 

Teraieatear: wat Ea Hasse: free | 
And in contrast to the past tense his minister says, ““now’’ let the king rule, etc. So the 
force of “now ” is only with reference to the events of the past. There does not seem to be 
anything in it but that, and so the poet’s Chandragupta must remain Chandragupta Maurya, 
according to the conventional method of interpretation. 

Further, I may add that the very word adhuné has also been used in the sloka preceding 
the bharate-vékyain his Mrichchhakatika, the play on which the poet arranged and developed 
the plot of the Mudré-Rdkshasa. Besides all bharata-vakyas refer to the present time, 
whether the word adhund is actually used or not. It is evident, too, from Act IV, v. 3, that 
the poet had to labour a good deal at his task, and he is at pains to observe the strict rules 


of dramaturgy. Consequently we may assume that he set the Mrichchhakatika as a model 
before him in arranging his plot. 
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Again, one cannot but notice the striking similarity both in idea and wording of some 
of the verses of the Mudrd-Rdkshase to those of the Mandasor Pillar Inscription of 
Yasodharman, already referred to. H.g., between the bharata-vakya quoted above and the last 
two lines of the second stanza of the Inscription :— 


om, © Soar AH 
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Again, the following stanza in Act III has a marked similarity to the fifth verse of the 
Inscription, thus :-— 
Mudrad-Rékshasa. 
SHssiesarea: wafsaaragarncwrarcatalr- 
AIHA ATER AAT AST TATE ATS | 
SIMCITY ANAT TATITG: WIT PRAKAae 
ASLAN MITPANEAT ACTATAS SLEPT: || 
Mandasor Pillar. 
SSSA TR STATA TSA TCT STA Sa 
ATTA TE ATA G SAT TACT TTA TAS: | 
AAFATAET ATEATATSAAS: WIATLAAZ- 
MSTA HAST ARM: FRAT I 
Mandasor Pillar. 
(last two lines of the next verse.) 
TAA AeA TUAIAASASASeTAr 
ASTIN TaSII Maa WAS AA II 
Lastly, the Jludrd-Rékshasa is referred to in the Dasa-ripaka, which was written in 
the 10th century 4.D., and it must therefore have been written at least a century previously, 
or, as K. T. Telang hasit, its date cannot be later than the 8th century. The Hiinas are mention- 
edin Act V, though not in Act II for the simple reason that both parties are opposed to each 
other, and we find that none of the tribes mentioned in Act II are repeated in Act V except 
the Sakas and Yavanas: so we can assert positively that the Mudrd-Rdkshasa must have 
been written at least after the time of Skandagupta. And in addition to all there is the 
striking similarity in the ideas of the above-quoted stanzas in the play and inscription. Iam 
therefore compelled to think that the play must have been written, at the earliest, after the 
time of Yasodharman, for whom we have the date 589 Malava Era, or 645 a.p.: in other 
words the seventh century. This brings us to the end of Harsha’s reign, in whose time 
Buddhism had a great hold over the people, a fact which has been referred to by the poet in 
his drama. 





HEMACANDRA AND PAICACIPRAKRTA. 
By P. V. RAMANUJASWAMI, M, A. 

T have read with interest the short note written by Sir George Grierson about ““Paisachi 
in the Kalpataru” in answer to the paper on Paicg&aci dialects written by my brother, 
Mr. Ranganathasvamin of blessed memory and published ante, Vol. XLIX, p. 114. 
The history of the Prakrit dialects affords a striking parallel to the development of the 
Romance languages in Europe, but we must admitthe sad truth that their philology has not 
been thoroughly investigated by any scholar in India or elsewhere. One chief canse of this 
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drawback is the want of proper material for such an. investigation. Only a small portion 
of Prakrit literature has been as yet made accessible to the one This consists mostly of 
grammars such as Vararuci’s Prdakrita-prakdga, the Prakyit portion of Hemacandra’s 
Grammar and a few other tdévyas. There are a number ot other Prakrit works which when 
published will prove to be of much use for the philological study of the dialects. It ig, | 
think, time to direct our attention to them and I am glad to note that they are receiving 
the attention of such a distinguished linguist as Sir G. Grierson, and we may confidently 

look forward for some of the Prakrit works edited by him in a critical manner. 

I shall, however, draw attention to a particular remark of his in the short note referred 
to above. In conceding what my brother said about Paigaci as treated in the Kalpa. 
taru, he repeats his remark, first made in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 120, 
that Hemacandra in his grammar treats of three varieties of Paicacika, one Paicacika and 
two varieties of Calik8-paicacika. But we shall see from the following quotations from 
Hemacandra and his followers, that the former knows of only two varieties of Pajicaci, as 
was pointed out by my brother. Hemacandra has four séiras about Cilik4-paicdc? and 
they are given below with his own gloss thereon— 

afmartantas: gitrgdarcre-faarer i 224 1 
afsaiaraa Trt sea: IA Tarawa TTT: || 
aaea | Tae || arr: | AeA || PATe-aea 1 fanie-aAz || ...... FABI- 
MOREA | TSA STAC SUT GSAT | Ber Teaeq LUTT ATT i: 
| LET BT AT Ul BRS ll 
apeRTUN A eA CATT ST ar ware | 
TARY TAA-THCI aes -AoaTay-Bay-qia-fag | 
TAS AW-AGHT CHAT-TtI-YS GE || 
Ae-BSACrAI TN | BV Ul 
fSRINAH MT TATA AAT HAT aaa TaArATaarse arat 


a arafeaiar a waa: || wha: barat i aa: to aeay ll ...... fTraraaa | 
fararrste | 


NT IMA | BR 
gtsarianan Traquaniens age aarIess coMTT AAA || 
AMHC LARA [sTaaAlAar eT aT aA || Te a aT kara | wTATAaTe || 
It will be evident from the above that there is no reason to suppose that Hemacandra 
is treating of two varieties of Cilika-paigacil. He, however, calls it Cilikd-paigdcikam while 
other Prakrit grammarians call it Cilika-paicdci simply. Sir George, probably, was led 
away by this difference in the name. Cilika-paigdcikam being neuter, its nom. du. as well 
as its loc. sg. will be Cilika-paigacike. But in the gloss of Hemacandra, it is to be taken 
as the loc. sg.and not as nom. du. Even if the word is taken as a feminine in & (which it 
is not as can be seen from the author’s own gloss on siéva 328 quoted above), the form 
Culika-paigacike will be nom. du. and not loc. sg., which latter alone will make any sense in the 
gloss. Trivikrama and Crutasagara, two Jain Prakrit grammarians who closely follow 
Hemacandta, avoid the ambiguity (if at all it can be called ambiguity) by adding the word 
bhdsaydmin their gloss after Cilika-paigdcy4m, thus leaving no room for any doubt as to the 
number of the dialects. As Trivikrama and CrutasAgara follow Hemacandra very closely, the 
opinion of the latter may be known clearly from their works. I, therefore, quote below 
the portions of the grammars of Trivikrama and Crutasigara dealing with Cilika-pai¢aci. 
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Trivikrama has 


U seq Qeartasaryz 2121 Bs 
ariesnreereat arearat tHeay ware vara g | 
TIA TA-Garra-Alsl-WHawRlH-qrarag | 
TIT THAT THAT-AT-as ST | 
TT | Te || SAT 1. aT |! 

WASTALASAA RMATATASSARIS | ZILA Saul 
SeR reat TASTATASTA SAAS Bare HATATUSsTA 
geaa fesdt vata ll are tare haart: | apa i Aer: | AT UI 
aq: | Gar [I ......208 MPT BATrMeaa | afaar | Wear | azar Il 
der i afer l arer il 


WAWANS BM AU ZI ALSe Hi 


afanreareat seqqrarararat AAA WASTATAMS TATA Paarat 
afarqrat + Wazavassuanr 7 Waa | MA | AFA |... 
Prattara | st-aertara fart | ara | freirira | 
ae MTA U1) BW I 
apemriareat Geiteqenhs ae aaa THAR || 
Tt TA: | Ta | wa | TTARaaTy I! 
Crutasagara, in his Auddryacinidmani, has 
qmint graagua: wad weadaniss 
SSRI MPa AINTAT att adtaaeser: ana gaara 
eqrara || Tare: | aR || Grae: | Aree [| ......... STAT THREAT 
arara | arsar | arear |) eer | arat | S: yeanrfes gear ae s: | dena- 
1d & Mer | eerar zerear: || 
aT Sl THTET Il 
Sieanrraieren carter cuts say zara | The two stanzas given in Hemacandra’s 
grammar are reproduced here with their translation into Sanskrit— 
ante ysit ata Sa | 
aParararar wa Tata arenas Tat adiaaars Aer 
SIrat T WANS Ter TerAfadtar a Aaa: | Brady Taras 
TAA: TAT Tegra | war wea | Way wave: | wa; | 


Pe FN, 


faafaas | farsa | SAAAAATT Warwraeara | SaAPTAAT Pasa || 
qanee seq i 
qe fea sient edaagquatteras adeax=sqgeae | 
ATITFTT THAT AHIRTT | TMC | THT | aT: | Aaa | Tar 
TT eAra | ea FT aeT eae | Warsarsrg areaearara ATA | 
Here Crutasagara, though he calls the dialect Calika-pai¢acikam, adds the words bhdsdvicese 
which clearly shows that he is dealing with only one dialect. How closely the two latter gram- 
marians follow Hemacandra may be seen from the quotations from their works given above. It 
is, therefore, but reasonable to suppose that Hemacandra also knows only two Paic&cikas. 
There is another grammar of the Prakrit dialects by Laksmidhara called Sadbhdsdcan- 
drika (published in the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series No. 71). It is to Trivikrama's 
work what the Siddhdnita-kaumudi of Bhattojidiksita is to Panini’s Grammar. He too 


treats of only one dialect under the name of Cilika-paisaci; for he says in the introductory 
verses to his grammar. 


tee BOR we 
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eee oon sige ~ at 
pe Riahe: eT SAE ceenee meowemes 2 hme ram 


SS eee 


senvincnasetnangsuvm satan ene a Ao 


wien at HST TTS A ATT | 
Sarat SSRTAATEATA SLA ATL l 
and further on he says; in connection with the localities in which these languages are spoken 
qrazaad TaTaireas ATE II | 
In fact ithe mame Sadbhdsicandriha itself loses its significance if it treats of three 
Puigacikas in which case it will have to treat of seven dialects. And in the chapter devoted 
to this particular Paicacika (pp. 962, 263) he invariably says in the gloss afte RTTSTEA. 
tt thus appears that none of the grammarians who follow Hemacandra treat of more 
than two Paicgdicikas. And all these treat of six dialects. Hemacandra too treats oi the 
same six dialects and so we are not justified in saying that he has three Paicacikas, thus 
making his dialects seven. 
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VACHANAS ATTRIBUTED TO BASAVA. 
TRANSLATED BY Rao SABIs P. CG. HALKATII, M. LE. C. 
(Continued from p. 40.) 
Stage Iii; Prasida : Grace. 
A. Work without Desiring Anything tn Lieburn. 

1. Labour in my fields for the sake of my master. I trade for the sake of God. I 
accept service with others for the sake of the servants. For, I know that whatever Karma 
I form, Thou dost subject me to the enjoyment of the fruit of that Karma. Hence I spend 
for none besides Thee the wealth Thou hast given me. I give back Thy wealth to Thee. 
This is my oath, O Kudalasatgama Deva. 


9. Mere strings of words such as ‘God is the soul of all created beings ° will never do 
instead of the work which is your duty. You ought to use up your body, mind and soul for 
Guru, Liiga and Jaigama. You ought to work for the servants of Kudalasaigama Deva. 


9 fit flashes into your mind that you did do your work, you will be rebuked and 
troubled. This is the word of God. Do not say that you worked for God. Do not say 
that you worked for his servants. If there be no sense in your mind that you worked for 
God, Kudalasaigama Deva will offer you whatever you ask. 


4, I perform at their proper times those several rites, namely the eight kinds of 
worship and the sixteen kinds of services, and so 1 become pure. But therein I have no 
ulterior desire or object. Hence there is no production of fruit, and so I work and become 
pure, O Kudalasaigama Deva. 


5. It is said:—‘ They will walk in a terrible hell for time imperishable, if they eat, 
sleep, rise, touch and dine with the worldly.” Basava reads these words. But my brothers 
say that Basava sits below the throne of the worldly Bijjala and serves him. I shall answer 
them, and am able to answer them. Even though I enter the house of the Mahars of Mahars 
and work for them as a day-labourer, I am always burning to attain thy position. But if 


I, on the other hand, burn for the pleasure of my stomach, O Kudalasatigama Deva, let my 
head be a fine for it, let my head be a fine for it! 


6. Is there anybody in this world who says to another: Bat for my body, and enjoy 
my wife for me”? Hence you yourself ought to work with an eager mind. You yourself 


ought to work, labouring with your body. If you do not work with your body, how will 
Kudalasaiigama Deva. be pleased with you ? 
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B. Submit Yourself to God. 

1, Whether it be a learned man or a dull man, he will not be free unless he eats the 
fruit of his previous Karma ; he will not be free unless he eats the fruit of his present Karma. 
Mark, so Sruti proclaims aloud: in whatever world you may be, you cannot escape the 
fruit of Karma. Hence submission of one’s soul to Kudalasaligama Deva brings blessedness 


and freedom. 


2. They say that the dining plate is the right receptacle for the Linga. But the 


dining plate is not the right receptacle. For the Linga one’s own mind is the right 
receptacle. If you know how to offer your own soul without indifference, with a pure heart, 
Kudalasahgama Deva will remain in you. 

3. Oh! I fear not to be in the mind wherein Thou hast placed me; for that mind has 
submitted itself to the limitless great One. I fear not to live in that wealth wherein Thou 
hast placed me ; for that wealth will not be spent for my wife, son, mother, father. I fear 
not to live in that body wherein Thou hast placed me; for that body having submitted its 
all is in the constant enjoyment of ‘ Prasdid.? Hence my whole being is courageous and 
strong, and I fear not even Thee, O Kudalasanigama Deva. 

©. Do not Mortify the Bodz. | 

1. If you quell the senses you are guilty. The five senses will hereafter come and will 
torment you. Did Siriyala and Chaigale abandon the pleasures of life and that 
enjoyment of happiness as husband and wife? It is only if after having touched Thee, 
they be tempted to other’s wealth and women, that they will be away from Thy feet. 
Oh Kudalasahgama Deva. 

Stage IV: Pranalinga : Siva in the Life. 
A. The Nature of the Prdéna-Lingi.'9 

1. There is an eye within the eye: why do you not know howto see with it? So, there is 
life within the life: why do you not know it? There is abody within the body, and it is 
inseparable. O Kudalasatgama Deva, no one knows the nature of the body Thou hast given. 

2. Some take care of their body, others of their life, others of their mind and others 
of their words. But none take care of the Lihga within their own life, except Marayya of 
Tangaturu, the true servant of Kudalasangama Deva. 

3. The worship of other Lihgas cannot stand firm: they merely deceive the mind. 
For Kudalasahgama Deva stands in the interior of your own mind. 

4, Those that are rich build temples for God. But alas! whatcanI do? Iam a poor 
man. To me my legs themselves are pillars, my body itself is the temple, and my head 
itself is the golden crown. 

B. The Behaviour of the Prana-Innqi. 

1. When one has the Lihga in his life, then what are we to say about walking without 
the Linga and of speaking without the Linga? One should not taste the pleasures of the 
five senses without the Liiga; one should not swallow even saliva without the Lijga. This 
is the word of Kudalasahgama Deva. 

2. In this body life is the food to be cooked, calmness is the water and the senses are 
the fuel. I light the fire of knowledge; I stir the food with the ladle of reason ; I boil it 
well, and, hawing seated myself on the inner soul, I offer to God that food of complete satis- 
faction. Then it becomes acceptable to Kudalasatigama Deva. 


19 The man who knows and feels that Siva dwells within him as the Linga, 
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C. The Préna-Lingi’s Realization of God. 

1. I assume the posture, Paschima Padmdsana*°: I straighten my back, poise my 
shoulders and move not my lips. I gaze steadfastly, with my eye-brows bent low. So 
I build a temple in the Brahma-randhra*! and catch Kudalasahgama Deva in my hands. 

2, When my eyes are full, I cannot see. When my cars are full, I cannot hear. 
When my hands are full, I cannot worship. When my mind is full, I cannot contemplate, 
O mighty Kudalasaigama Deva. 

3. Whatifasnake’s hole has many openings ?—the snake stays in one place. Behold, 
the mind, by means of contemplation removes its own delusion. Mark how it is cleansed 
from phenomenal states, when it meditates, O Kudalasahngama Deva. 

4. QO Thou God, that art pure and pervadest the whole earth, water, light, air and sky, 
no one can behold Thy greatness save the man whose form has become ‘ pranava ’22 itself. 
By meditation on that jewel of knowledge the passage of my veins becomes pure ; and go 
Y worship, and see Kudalasangama Deva. 

5. When that Lihga, by the favour of the Guru, enters your mind, if you say that 
you have come to know it by regulating the vital airs of the body, you are surely guilty of 
ingratitude. If you say you have realized it by controlling the nerves called Ida, Piigala 
and Sushumné, will Kudalasaigama Deva fail to cut your nose ? 


Stage V: Sarana: Self-Surrender. 
A. Knowledge of God. 


1. By knowledge of Thee my bodily passions have been destroyed ; by knowledge of 
Thee my mental passions have been destroyed ; by knowledge of Thee my Karma has been 
cut through. Thy servants have given me constant advice and have showed me faith in 
its reality, O Kudalasangama Deva. 

2. What good will reading and listening do you who have no knowledge of the path 
of God? Why even the parrot reads! But it does not know the path of God, O Kudala. 
saigama Deva. It was Channayya the Mahar who had the fruits of reading. 

3. A flock of sheep enter a garden of sugarcane and nibble only the leaves of the cane. 
Hence they cannot taste the sweet Juice that isinside. Itis only the elephant in rut that 
can know Thee. How can these sheep know Thee ? 

4. Faith mixed with pride breeds Karma. Acting without knowing brings loss to 
one’s own calmness. If you act without knowing what is proper for the occasion, Kudala- 
saugama Deva refuses to stay in you. 


B. The State of Sarana. 

I. Do not compare things that are Incomparable. They are devoid of time and action, 
devoid of worldliness, Thy servants, O Kudalasahgama Deva. 

2. Is the sea great? It is bounded by the earth. Is the earth great? It stands 
on the head-jewel of the lord of serpents. Is the lord of serpents ereat ? He is only a 
signet-ring on the little finger of Parvati. Is Parvati great ¢ She is only one half of the 
body of Paramegvara. Is Paramegvara great? He is confined on the edge of the top 
of the mind of the servants of our Kudalasahgama Deva, 


#9 One of the bodily postures recommended in the Yoga Philosophy. 


21 An orifice, believed to exist im the skull on the crown of the head, through which the soul escapes 
at death, 


#2 A name for the sacred syllable Om. 
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3. His origin is not like that of the creatures of the air. Thy servant is a creation 
of Linga. He sticks to one. His heart does not vacillate. He penctrates the mind. He 
forgets his bodily qualities and worships Thee. He is. as it were. Thine own reflection, 
O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

4. Ifthe waters of tanks, wells and rivers dry up, you will sce fishes in their dry beds. 
You will see jewels if the ocean dries up. So, you will see the Li rga in the servants of 
Kudalasatigama Deva, when they open their minds and speak. 

C. The Environment of the Servant is Holy. 

1. Lo, at his every step, there are clusters of sacred places: at his every step, there 
are treasures and wealth. If a servant walks about, the place becomes Benares. Where 
he stays is a sacred place that gives salvation. 

2. Jia servant sleeps, it is meditation. 
place where he treads is holy, and what he says is divine truth. 
servant of Kudalasahgama Deva is Kailas. 

Stage VI : Aikya: Oneness. 
A. State of Final Absorption. 

1. Ah, what can I say about the bliss 1 feel, when my bod y ineltx, ke a hailstone in 
water, or an image of lac in fire? The waters of my eyes have overflowed their boundaries. 
‘Oh, to whom shall I speak of the happiness of uniting with Iudalasafigama Deva in oneness 





If a servant wakes up, itis Siva-rdiri. The 
Lo, the very body of the 


‘of mind ? 
2. J know not the earth, the sky or the ten quarters. I do not understand them. 
They say, “The whole universe is contained in the centre of the Liiga,’ but, like a hailstone, 


I fell into the midst of the ocean ; I am overwhelmed in the happiness of the touch of the 


Lihga ; and am saying only, “God, ’ knowing nothing whatever of duality. 


rere 


BOOK-NO TICE. 


A CHant or Mystics anp OtTsER Poss, by 
AMEEN Ripanr. James T. White & Co., New 
York, 1921. 


In this second volume of verse by the author of 
‘the admirably acapted translations from the 
Luzumiydt of Ab@l-Ald, the title poem is placed 
last, all the “ other poems” preceding it. This is 
an unusual procedure, but a perusal of the volume 
will show the reader that the Chant of Mystics 
is the climax and natural ending of all that has gone 


before. 


Internal evidence shows the poem to be the work 
-of a Syrian Christian who has a thorough—even an 
intimate—knowledge of the Arab Muhammadanism 
of his native land, and of Islam generally, as under- 
stood also in Persia and amongst the Sifis, 
Although his dwelling is in the United States and 
his command of English—shall we whisper Ameri- 
ean English—perfect, he cannot get away from his 
beginnings in the Near East. Perhaps he has no 


desire to do so, for again and agaia he returns in | 


the beautiful lines which so distinguish this volume 


to his native land in terms that leave us in no 
doubt as to his feeling for it. He speaks of himself 
as the Wanderer : 
I wander among the hills of alien lands 
Where Nature her prerogative resigns 
To Man ; where Comfort in her shack reclines 
«ind all the arts and sciences commands. 
But in my soul 
The eastern billows roll— 
I hear the voices of my native strands. 


My lingering eyes, a lonely hemlock fills 
With grace and splendour rising manifold ; 
Beneath her boughs the maples spread their goli 
And at her feet the silver of the rills. 
But in my heart 
A peasant void of art 
Echoes the voices of my native hills. 
a mk we 
Land of my birth ! a handful of thy sod 
Resuscitates the flower of my faith ; 
For whatsoever the seer of scieuce sayth, 
Thou art the cradle and the tomb of God; 
And forever I behold 
A vision old 
Of Beauty weeping where He onee hath trod. 





Suid usai, in a poem cf noble blank verse, 


flere ix a Veiled reisain ranning through it in 
rhyme which speaks with ue uncertain voice. Its 
litle is Lrbaness to BCR. 
O my Love, how long wih thou continue 
Fondly nursing every dreaming Hour - 
Our Lebanus. O my Love, is calling, 
Yea. and waitiue in his ancient Tower. 
2 ** a 
© my Love, how long wilt hither tarry. 
Making tovs of Time's discarded hours ¢ 
Fair Lebanus, O my Love, is calling, 
Yea, and waiting in his House of Flowers. 
x x * 
© my Love, how lung wilt hither tarry, 
Wilt dally with (he web of Time, how long ? 
Loue Lebanus, O my Love, is calling, 
Yea, and waiting in his House of Song. 
oi 8 a 
O my Love, how long wilt hither tarrs 
Weaving gossamer of day and night ? 
Sad Lebanus, O my Love, is calling, 
Yea, and waiting in his House of Light. 
Despite its English form and its author’s mastery 
of English versification. the book is Oriental from 
end to end in feeling and spirit. 


SHE WENT OUT SINGING. 
She went oui singing, and the poppies still 
Crowd round her door awaiting her return ; 
She went out dancing, and the doleful rill 
Lingers beneath her walls her news to learn. 


Their love is but a seed of what she has sown; 
Their grief is but a shadow of my own. 


QO Tomb. O Tomb! did Zahra’s beauty farle, 
Or dost thou still preserve itin thy gloom ? 

GO Tomb, thou art uot firmament nor glade, 
Yet in thee shines the moon and lilies bloom, 


And the puem ‘‘Hanem’” reads like a clever 
translation, so thoroughly Eastern is the whole 
idea and expression : 


Hanem, we must have met before, 
Perhaps a thousand years ago ; 

I still remember when I tore 
Your virgin veil of lunar snow. 


By Allah, I remember, too, 
When, sousing in my mortal bain, 
You bit my lip and said, “* Adieu, 
When shall we, Syrian, rneet again ? ” 
It will have been ciscoverec that in the lines 
quoted from “ She went out singing,” the line, 
* Their love is but a seed of what she has sown,”’ 
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does not scan correctly with the rest of the lines 
Herein lies my one criticism of form. There ix 
too much of this false rhythm in the hock, ang 
Mr. Rihani is such a master of rhyme and rhythm 
and language that one cannot put the fact down to 
anything but the evil effect of modern taste ip 
verse which, like the discords so much affected [,. 
the modern composers of nrusic, is but * the union 
of inharmonious sounds.” 

Apart from what I may call the purely poctica! 
experience of emotion in this book, Mr. Rihani 
has much serious purpose in what he has w:itten— 
much that helps the Western to understand the 
Eastern mind. That this is his object is clearly 
expressed in many places : notably in the last of 
four fine sonnets to Andalusia, where Moor ane 
Christian —East and Wesit—fought so hard a fieht:— 

AL-ZAHRBRA, 
Not with the Orient glamor of her pleasures. 
Nor with fund rhapsodies of prayer or song 


4 


Not in the things of beauty that man measures 
By the variable humor of his lcisures, 

Or by the credibilities that change 

From faith to fantasy to rumor slranve, 


Could she her sovereign reign a day prolong 


Was she the mistress of immortal treasures. 


But when the holy shrine Europa sought, 
Herself of sin and witchcraft to asgoil, 
The sovereigns of Al-Zuliva maxims wrought 

And Averroes burned Lis midnight oil ;— 
Arabia, the bearer of the light, 
Still sparkles in the diadem of Night. 


Again, in a poem entitled “ The Pwo Brothers,” 
he definitely tells us in a footnote, * I have tried 
to embody in these stanzas the idea shared partly 
by the Sufi, that God and the Universe are one.” 
This is of such interest to Oriental scholars that I 
do not hesitate to quote it in full: 

In the grotto the forest designed, 
Where the fire-fly first dreamed of the simu 
And the ericket first chirped to the blind 
Zoophyte,—in the cave of the mind 
We were born and our cradle is one. 
We are brothers : together we dwelt 
Unknown and unheard and unseen 
For aeons ; together we felt 
The urge of the forces that melt 
The rocks into willowy green. 


For aeons tugether we drifted 
In the molten abysses of flame, 
While the Cycles our heritage sifted 
From the vapor and ooze, and uplifted 
The image that now bears our name. 
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Tam God: thou art Man: but the light 
That mothers the planets, the sea 

Of star-cdust that roofs every height 

Of the Universe, the gulfs of the night,— 
They are surging in thee as In me. 


But out of the Chaos to lead us, 
The Giants that borrow our eyes 
And lend us their shoulders, must heed us :-— 
They yield us their purpose, they deed us 
Forever the worlds and the skies. 
Now the eclectie Muhammadan Stfis borrowed 
from any source open to them, including early 
Hinduism, and the sentiment in the fourth stanza 
quoted above is eminently Hindu. In the 14th 
century there arose in Kashmir a great mystic 
poetess, Lal Ded, Granny Lal, as she is 
called with affectionate familiarity by the people, 
Lalla Yogishwari or Lalléshwari as she is known 
to the educated. She was a Shaiva Yogini, by 
‘ profession ’ as it were, but she was imbued with 
ne eclectic spirit of her time and was to a certain 
extent acquainted with Sdfi Again 
anc again she reverts to the old Indian philosophy 
of the absorption of the individual in the universal 
Soul, andl being a follower of the Shaiva Yoga, 
this meant that she taught the absorption of Man 
in Shiva, as the representative of the Supreme— 
the One God. At times she becomes more mystical 
stil and merges both Man and Shiva in the One 
God, the Nothing. 


now 


doctrines. 


I venture to render one of her poems in English 
verse, In her own metre, as follows :— 


Lord, myself not always have I known ; 
Nay, nor any other self than mine. 

Care for this vile body have I shown, 
Mortified by me to make me Thine. 


Lord, that I am Thou I did not know, 
Nor that Thou art I, that One be Twain. 
‘WhoamtI?’ is Doubt of doubts, and so 
‘Who art Thou ?° shall lead to birth again. 


In another illuminating poem she sings : 


Who shall be the rider, if for steed 
Shiv the Self-Intelligence shall be ? 
What though Keshav shall attend his need, 
Helped by Brahma of the Mystic Three. 


If the Self-Intelligence be I, 
I the Self-Intelligence must be. 
Needing Twain in One to know him by 
What rider but the Supreme is he ? 


And again : 
Ice and snow and water : these be three 
That to thy vision separate seem : 
But they are one to the eyes that see 
By light of the Consciousness Supreme. 


2 LAI retrain 
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What the cold doth part, the sun combines: 
What the sun doth part, doth Shiv make 
whole ; 
What Shiv doth part, the Supreme confines 
In one Shiv and Universe and Soul. 


Perhaps the whole attitude is best seen in the 
folowing poem—the Oneness of all observable 
things, earthly and divine—the absorption of the: 
individual soul of all things. terrestrial and celes- 
tial, in the Universal Soul : 


Thou art the Heavens, and Thou art the Barth : 
Thou alone art day and night and air: 
Thou Thyself art all things that have bivth, 
Even the offerings of flowers fair. 
hou art, too, the sacrificial meal - 
Thou the water that is poured on Thee : 
Thou art unction of the things that heal ; 
Dost, then, need an offering from me ? 


Here then we have the Shaiva conception of the 
essential Oneness of the soul of all things conceiv- 
able, in the poems addressed by anative of the 
Himalayan mountains to Shiva, the God of the 
Himalayas, as the highest representation of the 
Supreme possible to the mind of Man. In the 
“ Song of Siva” Mr. Rihani gives a very different 
view of him, which is obviously a clever rendering 
of the Safi view: Hindu in substance, eclectic 
Muhammadan and Persian in form. 


"Tis Night; all the Sirens are silent, 
All the Vultures asleep ; 

And the horns of the Tempest are stirring 
Under the Deep ; 


"Tis Night; all the snow-burdened Mountains 
Dream of the Sea, 

And down in the Wadi the River 
Is calling to me. 


"Tis Night ; all the Caves of the Spirit 
Shake with cesire, 
And the Orient Heaven’s essaying 
Its lances of fire; 


They hear, in the stillness that covars. 
The land and the sea, 

The River, in the heart of the Wadi,. 
Calling to me. 


*Tis night, but a night of great joyance, 
A night of unrest;- 

The night of the birth of the spirit 
Of the East and the West ; 


And the Caves and the Mountains are dancing: 
On the foam of the Sea, 

For the River inundant is ealline, 
Calling to me, 


In the following verses ] venture to sum up Lat 
Id's spiritual hepes im quatrains in her own style, 
iesed on well known storics about her end and her 
own actual expressions. 

Lo!a Vision is before mine eyes, 
Framed in a halo of Lhoughts that burn : 
Up into the Heights, lo! 1 arise | 
Far above the cries of them that spurn. 
Lo! upon the wings of Thought, my steed, 
Intu the mists of the evening gold, 
High, and higher, and higher I speed 
Unto the Man, the Self 1 behold. 
Truth hath covered the nude thatis I; 
Girt me about wilh a flaming sword ; 
Clad me in the ethereal sky, 
Garment of the glory of the Lord. 

In the same way, Mr. Rihani’s final, and as has 
been remarked, ‘title’ poem, “A Chant of Mystics” 
sums up the Sift philosophy, by a quotation from 
which I close this review of a remarkable work : 

Nor Crescent nor'Crass we adore ; 

Nor Budha nor Christ we implore ; 

Nor Muslem nor Jew we abhor : 
We are free. 
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We are nut of Iran nor of Ind, 
We are not of Arabia or Sind : 
We are free. 


We are vot of the East or the West, 
No boundaries cxist in our breast: 
Wee are free. 


We are not mace of dust or of dew; 
We are not of the earth or the blue: 
We are free. 


We are not wrought of fire or of foam ; 
Nor the sun nor the sé¢a is our home ; 
Nor the angel our kin nor the gnome: 
We are free. 
Lal Ded would hawe heartily endorsed the elos. 
ing lines : 
Whirl, whizl, whirl, 
Till, the world ts the size of a pearl. 
Dance, dance, dance, 
Till the world’s like the point of a lance, 
Soar, Soar, Soa, 
Til the world is no more. 
R, C. Tempers. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
A wound and service pension. 

G March 1754. Abstract of letter from Fort St, 
George to the Court of Directors, Para. 33. Pension 


ie 


Pagodas 15 [ Rs. 523 ] Per Month allowd Clemente | 


Voverio, Captain of Topasses [Portuguese hali-caste 

soldiers}, Per Consultation 5th Novr., he having 

signalizd himself on many occasions and lost a 

Leg in the Service. (Coast and Bay Abstracts, 

vol. 5, pp. 458-462.) R.C.T. 
28. Mortar for Buildings. 

16 February 1689. Consultation at Fort St. 
George. Chinam or Lime being so very scarce that 
we cannot procure sufficient for the reparation of 
the Garrison and being also very necessary to send 
some to the West Coast to carry on their building 
there, It is orderd that.20 Tons of chaulk and a 
plasterer by trade be sent aboard the Williamson, 
who understands the makeing lime, there being. 
plenty of wood at Bencoolen. (Records of Fort St. 
George, Diary and Consultation Book, 1689, p. 15.) 


RCT, 
29. Punishment by Court, Martial for Piracy. 


18 April 1689. Consuliation at Fort 84. George. 
The two condemned Persons one of whom being 
@ young man, forced or drawn in that bad Company 
in India, being a Prentice servant was commanded 
by his Master thereto, the sentence falling upon 
him by the lott of dye (dice,J and being the general] 
opinion of the Court Martiall that he was the least 
Criminall of all and considering that Justice in- 
clines to mercy, Tis agreed and orderd that 
according to His Majesties Charter granted to the 


| 


Rt. Honble. Company and from them derived to 
us, that Francis rlopkins have a pardon for hig 
life but that he receives a punishment as the rest 
did, to be whipt and after be branded aboard the 
Princess, and that the other offender be repreived 
till Wednesday next, then’ to be executed aboard 
the Defence according to sentence of said Coart and 
their execution warrant to the Provost Martial. 

26 April 1689. Coppy of a Pardon granted 
Charles Hopkins. Whereas you Charles Hopkins 
have by evidence and lott the 12th Instant being 
ustly condemned by a Coart Martiall to suffer 
death for your great and horrid Crime of Piracy, 
notwithstanding which we being inclin’d to mercy 
from the scence of your true repentance and hope 
of your future Reformation, Wee doe by the 
authority His gracious Majesty the King of England 
has granted by his Charter to his Rt. Honble. 
East India Company and from them derived to 
us, their President and Council of Fort St. George, 
doe hereby, remitt and Pardon vou from the said 
sentence and execution of death for your said 
Crime of Pyracy and that you now only suffer the 
punishment ordered to be inflicted upon you, 
which we hope will terrifie others and warn you 
from the like crime for the future which the All- 
mighty grant. Given under. our hands and the 
Rt. Honble.' Companys Seale at Fort St. George 
in the Citty of Madrass this 26 April Anno Domini 


1689. Exnimu Yar, Jonn Lirmeton, THomas 
WAVELL, JOHN CHENEY, WIUILLIAM FRASER, 
( Winam Cawuey, THomas Grey. ( Records of 
Fort St. George, Diary and Consultation Book, 


1689, pp. 40, 44. ) R.0T. 
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Kamarfipa—Assam : on the north, it included Bhutan, on the south it was bounded by the 
confluence of the Brahmaputra and the Lakhya and Baiga, and included Manipur, Jayan- 
tiya, Kachhar, and parts of Mymensingh and Sylhet (Buchanan’s Account of Rangpur in 
JASB., 1838, p. 1). It included also Rangpur which contained the country-residence 
of Bhagadatta, king of KAmartipa (Zbid., p.2). The modern district of Kamrup extends 
from Goalpiré to Gauhiti. Its capital is called in the Purdnas Prigjyotisha (Kéliké P., 
ch. 38) which has been identified with Kimakhy&, or Gauhati (7JRAS., 1900, p. 25). 
Kamiakhyé is one of the Pithas, containing the temple of the celebrated KamAkhya 
Devi on the Nila hill or Nilakiita-parvata (Kaliké P., ch. 62) ; itis two miles from Gauhati. 
Raja Niladhvaja founded another capital Komotapura (the modern Kamatapur in 
Cooch-Behar, Imp. Gaz., 8. v. Rangpur District). On the opposite or north side of the 
river Brahmaputra is situated a hill called Asva-krinti-parvata where Krishna is said 
to have fought with Narak&sura (Brihat-Dharma P., Madhya Kh., ch. 10 and Brahma P., 
ch. 51; JRAS., 1900, p. 25). Bhagadatta, son of Naraka, was an ally of Duryodhana 
(Afahébhdvata, Udyoga, ch. 4). The Yogint-Tantra (Pfirva Kh., ch. 12) has preserved 
some legends about the successors of Naraka. For the stories of Mayanivati’s son Gopi- 
chandra and his son Gavachandra, see JASB., 1838, p.5. The Ahom kings came into 
Assam from the east at the beginning of the thirteenth century. The immediate cause of 
their emigration was the breaking up of the Chinese Empire by the Moguls, for at the 
time when Chukapha fixed himself in Assam, Kublai had just established himself in China 
(JASB., 1837, p. 17). The word “ Ahom”’ is perhaps a corruption of Bhauma, as the 
descendants of Narakasura were called (Kdluka P., ch. 39). For the later history of 
Kamartipa under the Muhammadans, see Asiatic Researches, Vol. II. The temple of 
Tamresvart Devi or the copper temple, called by Buchanan the eastern Kamakhya, on 
the river Dalpani, is situated near the north-eastern boundary of the ancient Kamaripa 
(JASB., XVII, p. 462). 

Kamberikhon—According to Ptolemy, it is the third mouth of the Ganges; it is a trans- 
cription of Kumbhirakhitam or the Crocodile-channel. It is now represented by the 
Bangara estuary in the district of Khulna in Bengal (see my _— Course of the 
Ganges in the Indian Antiquary, 1921). 

Kamboja—Afghanistan : at least its northern part (Mdrkandeya P., ch.57 and Manu, ch. X). 
According to Dr. Stein (Rdjataraigini, Vol. I, p. 136), the eastern part of Afghanistan was 
called Kamboja. The name of “ Afghan,” however, has evidently been derived from 
Agvakan, the Assakenoi of Arrian (McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 180). It was 
celebrated for its horses (Wbh., Sabha P., chs. 26 and 51). Its capital was Dvarak4, which 
should not be confounded with Dwarka in Gujarat (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 28). 
See Loha. The Shiaposh tribe, which now resides on the Hindukush mountain is said 
to have iescended from the Kambojas. In the Girnar and Dhauli inscriptions of Asoka, 
Kamboja is mentioned as Kambocha, and according to Wilford, Kamboja was classed 
with the mountain of Ghazni (J ASB., 1838, pp. 252, 267). 

Kambyson—According to Ptolemy, it is the name of the westernmost mouth of the 
‘Ganges. It is evidently a corruption of Kapilasrama (see my arly Course of the 
Ganges in Ind. Ant. 1921.) 

Kankali—1l. One of the fifty-two Pithas situated on a burning ground near the river Kopai, 
where it takes a northernly course, in the district of Birbhum in Bengal. The name of 
the goddess is Kankali, 2. For Kankali TMA, see Mathura, 
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Kampilya—Kampil, twenty-eight miles north-east of i ace ss hes —— district, 
United Provinces. Itis situated on the old Ganges, between — and Farrakhabad, Tt 

- was the capital of Raja Drupada, who was king of eae gery and vo the scene is 
Draupadi’s Svayamvara (Mbh., Adi P.chy 198; Ramayana, £ ; : ch. 23). Drupada’s 
palace is pointed out as the most easterly of the isolated moune Ss on the bank of the 
Buda-Gatgi. Its identification with Kampil by General Cunningham (Arch. S. Rep., I, 
p. 255) and by Fiihrer (IZAL_.) appears to be correct and peenennere | 

Kamasvati—The river Kasai in Bengal. But sce Kapisa ee) itis perhaps ag Kosa’ of 
the Mahdbhdrata (Bhishma, ch. 9). Kamsdvati aud Sasii are separately mentioned in 
X.Ch., p. 197. | 

Kamyakavana—The Kimyaka-vana of the Mahdbharata was Situated oy pas bauk of the 
Sarasvati (Vana P., ch. 5; Vdmana P., ch. 34), and is not identical with Kamyavana in 
the district of Mathura. Kamyaka-vana was then a romantic wilderness in Kurukshetra 
(Vamana P., ch. 34, v. 4), where at Kamoda, six miles to the south-cast of Thaneévar, 
Draupadi-ki-bhandar is pointed out as the place where Draupadi cooked. food for ber 
husbands, the Pandavas, during their sojourn at that place after Yudhishthira lost his 
kingdom by gambling with the Kurus (Arch. 8. Rep., vol. XTV). 

Kanaka—Travancore. Same as Mushika (Padma P., Svarga, Adi, ch. 3; Garrett’s Class, 
Die.). 

Kanakavati—Kankotah or Kanakkot, sixteen miles west of Kosam on the southern bank 
of the Yamuna near its junction with the river Baisuni. (Dr. Hocy’s Identification of 
Kusindra, &c. in JASB., 1900, p. 85; Ava. Kalp., ch. 106). 

Kanakhala— It is now a small village two miles to tho cast of Murdwar at the junction 
of the Ganges and Niladhard. It wasthe scene of Daksha-yajfia of the Purdnas (Karma P, 
Uparibhaga, ch. 36; Vamana P., chs. 4 and 34). The Mahdbhdrata (Vana P., ch. 84) 
describes it as a place of pilgrimage, but states that the sacrifice was performed af 
Haridvara (J2bh., Salya, ch. 281). The Liiga P., says that Kanakhala is near Gag 
dvara, and Daksha performed his sacrifice at this place (Laiga P., Pt. I, ch. 100}. 

Kaiichipura—Konjeveram (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. IX), the capital of Dravida ov Chola 
(Padma P., Uttara, ch. 74), on the river Palar, forty-three miles south-west of Madras. The 
portion of Dravida, in which it is situated, was called Tonda-mandala. The eastern 
portion of the town is called Vishnu-Kafichi and the western portion Siva-KAfichi, inhabi- 
ted by the worshippers of Vishnu Varada Raja and Siva called EkAmrandtha (with his 
consort Kamakshi Devi) respectively (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 70; Wilyon’s Mackemie 
Collection, pp. 146, 191). See Chidambaram. Saikaracharya constructed the temple 
of Vishnu called Vishnu-Kaiicht at K&Afich} (Ananda Giri’s Sankaravijays, ch. 67). At 
Siva-Kafich? exists his tomb or SamAdhi with his statue upon it within the precincts of © 
the temple of Kamakshi Devi. The town contains the cclebrated Tirtha called Siva- 
Gaagd. It possessed a, University (see Nalanda). The Pallava dynasty reigned at 
Conjeveram from the fifth to the ninth century of the Christian era, when they were over- _ 
thrown by the Chola kings of Tanjore, which was also the capital of Chola or Dravida. : 
Kaichipura is said to have been founded by Kulottunga Cholan on the site of a forest 


called Kurumbar-bhimi (Mackenzie Manuscripts in JASB., vii, Pt. 1, pp. 399, 403), which 
was afterwards called Tonda-mandala, 
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Sanhagtri—Kauheri in the Province of Bombay. It is the Krishna-saila of the Kanheri 
inscription (Rapson’s Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, Intro., p. XxX3ili). 

Kanishkapure-——Kaniklhpur or Kampur, ten miles to the south of Srinagar. It was founded 
by Kanishka, whoin 78 4.p., convened the Jast Buddhist synced, which gave rise to 
the Saka era. 

Kantaka-Dvipa— Are Katadvipa. 

Kantaka-Nagara—Katwa in the district of Burdwan in Bengal. It was visited by 
Chaitanva (Chattanyt-Bhigarata, Madhva, ch. 26). See Katadvipa. 

Kantéraka—Ser Aranyaka. 

Kintipuri —1. Tdentified by Cunningham with Kotwal, twenty ile. north of Gwalior 
(Shanda P., Nagura Kh., ch. 475 Arch. S. Rep., Vol. i, p. 308). 2. According to Wright 
(Hist. of Nepxl, pp. %, 154), Bantipura or Kantipuriis one of the ancient names of Kat- 
manduin Nepal. 3. The PFéshau P. (Pt. IV, ch. 24) places it on the Ganges near 
AYahahad. 

Kaava-Asrama—I. On the bank of the river Malini (the river Chuk&) which flows 
through the districts of Shaharanpur and Oudh; it was the hermitage of Kanva Muni 
who adopted the celebraicd Sakuntalé as his daughter (K&lidisa’s Sakuntald). The 
hermitage of Kanva Muni was situated 30 miles to the west of Hurdwar, which is called 
Nadapit in the Satapatha-Bréhmana, xiii, 5, 4,13 (SBEH., xliv, p. 399). 2. On the 
river Chambal, four miles to the south-east of Kota in Rajputana (J/bh., Vana, ch. 82 ; 
Agni P., ch. 109). This Kanva-Asrama was also called Dharmméranya. 3. On the banks 
of the Narbada (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 94). 

Kanyakubja—l. Kanauj, on the west bank of the Kalinadf, about six miles above its 
junction with the Ganges in the Farrakhabad district, United Provinces. It was the capital 
of the second or Southern PafichAla during the Buddhist, period (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 
India, p. 27) and also in the tenth century (Rajasekhara’s Karptramafijdri, Act IIf). 
It was the capital of Gadhi Raj& and birth-place of Visvamitra (Rdmdyana, Bala K.). 
Buddha preached here on the instability of human existence. It was visited by Fa Hian 
and Hiuen Tsiang in the beginning of the fifth and the middle of the seventh centuries res- 
pectively. Harshavardhana or SilAditya II was the reigning sovereign, when it was 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang in 636 a.p.; he inaugurated the Varsha era in 606 4.D., but 
according to Max Miiller, Harshavardhana reigned from 610 to 650 ap. He was the 
contemporary of Muhammad, whose flight from Medina in 622 a.p. gave rise to the 
Hijira era. In his Court flourished B&nabhatta, the author of the Kddamvart and 
Harshacharita, Dhavaka, the real author of the Négdnanda, and Chandraditya, the versi- 
fier of the Vessantara-Jdtaka. The celebrated Bhavabiti was in the court of Yasovar- 
mana of Kanauj (Stein’s Rdjatarangini, I, p. 134); he went to Kasmira with Lalitaditya 
(672 to 728 a.p.) after the conquest of Kanauj by the latter. Sriharsha wrote the Nazsha- 
dha-charita at the request of Jayachandra. For the ancestors of Jayachandra, see cop- 
perplate grant in JASB., 1841, p. 98. Kanouj had becn the capital of the Maukhari 
kings before Harshavardhana transferred his seat of government from Thanesvara 
to this place. The three great monasteries, in one of the chapels of which was enshrined 
a tooth relic of Buddha, were situated to the south-west of the town in whatis now called 
Lala Misar Tol& (Cunningham : Arch. S. Rep. 1, p. 292). A celebrated temple of Vamana 
existed at Kanyakubja (Padma P., Srishti, ch. 35; Uitara, ch. 53). The Rang-mahal 
of the ancient Hindu palace is situated in the south-west angle of the triangular shaped 
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who was killed in 1021 A.D., and it was perhaps . oul : eS pt . | oH | : e ‘ Raj camied 
off Sa:nyukta (Bhavishya P., Pratisarga P., Pt. TU, ch. 2. | i | ; sions Kavay, on 
which Uragapura (Uraiyar), the capital of Pandya, was ue 7 (reo Mallinitha’s comme. 
tary on Raghuvamia, canto vi, v. 59) was called Aa a - _ 

Kanya-Tirtha—L. In Kurukshetra. 2. on the oe - me ‘Ls a oo 

Kapila-Mochana-Tirtha.—1. In Baranasi or aia (Sie 1 = L, a a 2. In My 
pura (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 51), 3. In J huralipta ar ls oe In the rivoy 
Sabarmati in Gujarat (Padma LP., Uttara, eh. 53). 5. On the river murasvatl called 
also Ausanasa Tirtha in Kurukshetra (2f0h., Salya, ch. 40). Sela Cunningham places 
the holy tank of Kap4la-Mochana on the east hank of Sarasvatt river, ten miles to the 
south-east of Sadhora (Arch. 8. Rep., vol. XLV, pp. 75, 77). | | 

Kapilé—1l. The portion of the river Narbada near ifs source whiels iseuce front the weston 
portion of the sacred Kurda, and running for about two niles falls over the descent of 
seventy feet into what is known as the Kapiladhara (Consens lrcheulugival Survey Listof 
the Central Provinces, p. 59 ; Padma P., Svarga, ch. 22). 2. Aviverin Mysore (Matsya P, 
ch, 22, v. 27). 

Kapiladhara—l. Twenty-four miles to the south-west of Na ih sit was the heritage of 
Kapila, 2, The first fall of the river Narbada from the Amarakantaka mountains. The 
Kapilad-sahgama is near the shrine of Amareswara on the south bank of the Narbada, 
See Kapila. 

Kapilasrama—l. The hermitage of Kapila Rishiin the island of Sdeara near the mouth 
of the Ganges (Brihat-Dharmma P., Madhya, Kh., ch. 22). ‘The ruins of a tem ple dedi. 
cated to him are situated on the south-east corner of one of the minor islands into which 
the island of Sagara is divided by erceks and rivers. Ave Sigara-sangama. 2. Same as 
Siddha-pura (2). 

Kapilavasitu—The birth-place of Buddha. It lias fen dedeutitied! by  Carllesle with 
Bhuila in the North-western part of the Basti district. about {went y five miles north-east 
of Fyzabad. He places Kapilavastu between the (ha grit aud the Gandak, from Myzabad 
to the confluence of these rivers (Arch. 9, fep., Vol. XE, pp. tOS8). General Cunningham 
identifies it with Nagarkhas on the eastern bank of the Chiuido Pal near a larve stream 
named Kohana, a tributary of the Rapti, and in the northern division of Oudh beyond 
the Ghagra river ; and he supposes that Mokson is the site of the Lumbini garden, where 


Buddha was born. But Dr. Fihrer, on the suggestion of Dr. Waddell, has discovered 
that Kapilavastu lies in the immediate ne 


ighbourhood oof the Nepalese village 
called Nigliva, north of Gorakpur, situated in the Nepalese ‘Perai, hirty-elyht miles 
north-west of the Uska station of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. The 
Lumbini garden has been identified with the village Paderia, two miles north 
of Bhagabanpur. The birth of Buddha oveurred ander Sab tree (Sharra robusta) 
in the Lumbini garden when Maya Devi, his mother, 
to Koli. THe was born according to Prof. M 
radure, p. 298) in 557 3.0,, during the re 
Magadha, and died in 477 B.C., but acco 
logy, he was born in 623 and died in 
De: Fithrer, lie eight miles north 
and identified Kapilavastu w 





Was travelling from Napilavaste 
ax Miller (Mistury af Ancient Sanskrit. Lile 
ih of Binihisare of the Sisauiiges clymasty of 
rding to Prof. Lessen, amd the Ceylonese chrono- 
543 B.c., The rnins of Kapilavastu, according to 
‘west of Paderia. P.G. Mukherji has explored the region 
ith Tilaura, two miles north of Tauliva which is the lead: 
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quarters of the provincial government of the Tarai, and three and half miles to the south- 
west of Nigliva. The town of Kapilavastu comprised the present villages of Chitra-dei 
Ramehat, Sandwa and Tilaura, of which the last mentioned place contained the fort and 
the palace within it. It is situated on the east bank of the Bangaiga, which has 
been identified with the Bhdgirath?, on the bank of which, according to some autho- 
sities, Kapilavastu was situated. He has identified Lumbini-vana with Rumumin-dei 
which is a corruption of Lummini-devi, ten miles to the cast of Kapilavastu and two miles 
north of Bhagabanpur, and about a mile to the north of Paderia. The inscription found 
there on the pillar of Asoka leaves no doubt as to the accuracy of the identification. It 
distinctly mentions the name as“ Lummint-géma ” and contains atemple of Maya Devi. 
He has identified also Sarakiipa (Arrow-well) with Piprava, which also contains the stupa 
in which the Sakyas of Kapilavastu enshrined the one-eighth share of Buddha’s relics 
obtained by them after his death. He identifies Kanaka-muni or Kanagamana-Buddha’s 
birth-place Sobh4vatinagara with -Araura, a yojana to the cast of Tilaura, and Kraku- 
chandra’s birth-place Khemavatinagara with Gutiva, four miles to the south of ‘Tilaura. 
He has identified the Nyagrodha monastcry with the largest mound to the south of Lori- - 
Kudan, which is one mile to the east of Gutiva, and one and a half miles west of Tauliva, 
and has also identified the place of massacre of the Sakyas by Virudhaka with Sagarwa, 
two miles to the north of Tilaura-kot (Mukherji’s -Andiquetzes tn the Terai, Nepal, ch. 6). 
Buddha, when he revisited Kapilavastu at the request of his father Suddhodana who 
had sent Udayi called also Kaluda to invite him, dwelt in the Nigrodha garden, where he 
converted his son Rahula and his step-brother Nanda. It was also in this Nyagrodhadrama 
Vihdra that he refused to convert to Buddhism his step-mother Prajapati and other 
Sakya princesses, though at the request of Ananda, he converted them afterwards in 
Vaisali, The names of the twenty-four Buddhas who preceded Gautama Buddha are 
to be found in the Introduction to the Wahdévamsa by Turnour. The Sakyas, including 
the Koliyans, had republican form of government like the Vajjians including the 8 clans, 
the Lichchhavis of Vaisaliand others, and the Mallas of Kusinaraand Pava. They elected 
a chief who was called Raji and who presided over the state. They carried on their 
business in a public hall called Mote Hall (Santhagara). Suddhodana, Buddha's father, 
was anelected president (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India,p. 19). The contemporaries ot 
Buddha outside India were the prophet Ezekiel and king Josiah in Jerusalem, Croesus in 
Lydia, Cyrus in Persia, Anacreon, Sappho, Simonides, Epimenides, Draco, Solon, Aisop, 
Pythagoras, Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Pisistratus in Greece, Psammeticus in 
Egypt and Servius Tullius in Rome. Ahasuerus reigned thirty years after Buddha’s 
death (Spence Hardy’s Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, Introduction, p. xxx). 
Kapiga—1. Kushan, ten miles west of Opian, on the declivity of the Hindu-kush: in 
short, the country to the north of the Kabul river was Kapisa, the Kipin of the Chinese 
travellers. Julian supposes the district to have occupied the Panjshirand Tagao valleys in 
the north border of Kohistan (Beal’s &.W.C., I, p. 55n). It is the Napisi of Panini. 
Ptolemy places Kapisa (wo and half degrees northwards from Kabura or Kabul (JASB., 
1840, p. 484). According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Kapis& was North Afghanistan: the 
country to the north of the Kabul river (ad. Ani., I, 22). According to Prof. Lassen, 
Kapis& is the valley of the Gurbad river (JASB., 1839, p. 146). The town of Kapisaé 
was once the capital of Gandhara (Rapson’s Anc. Ind., p. 141). It has been identified 
with Afghanistan (nd. Ant.,, I, 1872, p. 22). 2 The river Subarnareckba in Orissa 
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Kapisa with the river KAsai which flows through the district of Midnapur in Bengal 
we . 7 - rery “yd. 4 rey aa 
(Ancient Countries in Hastern India in JASB., Vol. UXVI, PUA, AS0G pe 80% K.-C). 


p. 197). 
KApisthala——lt is calle 
been corrupted into Kaithal. 


the Kambistholoi of Arrian, Kaithal is situated in the 
Vv Yudhishthira. In the centre of the town is. an 





1 Kavital by Alberuni (Alberuni’s Judia, T, p. 206) which has 
Kapishthala of the Brihal-sanhitd (xiv, v. 4) is 
Karnal district, Panjab. Tt ig 


said to have been founded b 
extensive lake. 

Kapisthala—-Same as Kapishthala. | 7 | 

Kapitha—Identified by General Cunningham (alae. Geo. ). cit). according to Hien 
Tsiang’s description, with Sankisa or Sankasya, forty miles south-cast of Atranji and fifty 
wiles north-west of Kanauj. See Sankasya. 


~<apivati—The Bhaigu, branch of the Ramganga (Lassen s Jie. AQ. UE, p. blk Raoméyana, 


Bk. I, ch. 71). 

Kara—The hermitage of Agastya, said to be situated in the Southern Ocean; it may be 
‘dentified with Kolkai, the Kacl of Marco Polo on the mouth of the Latmbraparnt in 
Tinnevelly (Speyer's J dlakamdléd—the story of Agastyu). 

Karahitaka—Karada, in the district of Satara in the Province of Bottibay on the conthience 
of the Krishn’ and the Koina, about forty miles north of folhapur 3 ib wass conquered by 
Sohadeva, one of the Pandavas (J2bh., Sabha, ch. $l ; Ho. Lnd., Vol. TIL, p. 252 3 Bhandar- 
kar’s Barly History of the Dekkan, sve. TET). Tt was the capital of the Suahdra kings 
and the residence of the Sinda family who claimed to belong to the Niwta-vamsa, being the 
descendants of Vasuki; for their history, see Bp. Lnd., Vol. TL, p. 251. Vikramaditya 
II, king of Kalyana, married Chandralckh’, the daughter of a Silh@ra prince of Karahi. 
taka (Vikramiikadeva-charua, vii). WKarahiteka was the capital of the country called 
Karashtra (Skanda P., Sahyadri kh.). 

Karakalla—Karachi, in Sindh : Krokala of Meyasthencr. 

Karapatha—Karabagh, or Kalabagh, or Baghan, as it is now called, on the right or west 
bank of the Indus, at the foot of the Salt range locally called Nilbti in the Bannu dis- 
trict. Ib is mentioned in the Raghwvamsa (XV, v. YO) as the place where Dakshmana’s 
son Aigada was placed as king by his uncle Ramachandra when he made a division. of his 
empire before his death. It is the “ Carabat” of Travernier. But the distance he gives 
from Kandahar does not tally with its actual distance from that place (Travernicr's 
Travels, Ball’s Ed., Vol. I, p.91). Butit should be observed that there is a town called 
Karabagh on the route from Kandahar to Ghazni, 35 miles south-west from the latter place. 
The surrounding district called also Kérabagh ix remarkably fertile (Thornton's 
Gazetieer of the Countries Adjacent to India), It is called Karupatha in the /tdmayana 
(Uttara K., ch. 115). The Padma P., (Uttara, ch. 93), however, says the Lakshmaia’s 
sons were placed in the country of Madra, which is evidently a mistake for Malla of 
the Rémdyana (Uttara, ch. 115). Itis perhaps Kailavata of the Brikatsenhild (ch. 14). 
Vor a description of Kalabagh or Bighin, sce JANI, ISBS, p. 25. 

Kirashtra—The country was situated between the Vedavati om the south and the 

Koina or Koyand on the north (Skanda P., SahyAdri Kh). Lt included the district of 
Natara :its capital was Karahitaka (Ind. Ant., V, 1876, p. 25). 
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Karaskara—The country of the Karaskaras is in the south of India (Mbh., Karna, 
44; Baudhdyana, I, 1, 2; Jlatsye P., 118). Perhaps it is Karakal in South Kanara, 
Madras Presidency, famous for the Jaina and Buddhist pilgrims, which accounts for its 
being condemned as a place of pilgrimage. 

Karatoya—l. A sacred river which flows through the districts of Rangpur, Dinajpur, 
and Bogra. It formed the boundary between the kingdoms of Bengal and Kamardpa. 
at the time of the Mahdbhdrata (Vana, ch. 85): see Sadaniira. It flowed through the 
ancient Pundra (Skanda P.). Tt is called Karatoya and Kurati. 2. <A river near the 
Gandhamidana mountain Cobh. Anus., ch. 25). 

¥Aravana—Karvan in the territory of the Gaikwar, 15 mules south of Baroda aud 8 miles 
north-cast of Miyagam railway station. Nakulisa, the founder of the Pasupata sect of 
Saivisin, flourished between the 2nd and Sth century A.D. His chief shrine of Siva 
called Nakulisa, or Nakulesvara (see Devi P., ch. 63) was at Karvan. The special holi- 
ness attached to the Narbada and its pebbles as Lingas is probably due to the neigh- 
bhourhood of this shrine of Karvan (Bhagavanlal Indraji's Harly History of Gujarat, pp. 
83, 84). Same as Kayavarohana. 

aravirapura—l. It has been identified with Kolhapur in the Province of Bombay 
(Madhura Kavisarma’s Archdvatdrasthala-vaibhava-darpanam ; Padma P., Uttara Kh., 
ch. 74; Ramdas Sen’s Aitihdsika Rahasya, 3rd ed., Pt. I, p. 276). It is locally called 
Karvir. Krishna met here Parasurima, and killed its king named Srigdla. Same as 
Padmévalt on the river Venva, a branch of the Krishna (Herivamsa, ch. 9). The temple 
of Maha-Lakshmt is situated at this place (Devi-Bhdgavata, vii, chs. 30, 38; dlatsya P.. 
ch. 13). In the eleventh century it was the capital of the Silahara chiefs. For the 
eenealogy of the Silahara dynasty of Kolhapur, see Hp. Ind., vol. TIT, pp. 208, 211, 213. 
Té appears from an inscription that Kshullakapura is another name for Kolhapur. (Ep. 
Tnd., Vol. TIT, p. 208). 2.) The capital of Brahmavartta : it was situated on the river 
Drishadvat? (Adalika P.. chs. 48, 49). 

Karddama-Aisraina.—Sitpur or Sidhpur (Siddhapura) in Gujarat, the hermitage of Rishi 
Karddama and birth-place of Kapila. The hermitage of the Rishi was situated on 
the bank of the Bindusarovara caused by the tears of Vishnu (bhagavata P., Bl. IIT, ch. 
91). The town itself is situated on the north bank of the river Sarasvat? in the Kadi 
district of the Baroda Sate, sixty-four miles north of Ahmadabad. 

Karkotaka-Nagara—i. Karra, forty-one miles north-west of Allahabad, It is one of 
the Pithas where Sati’s hand is said to have fallen (Huhrer’s JfAL.). 2. Perhaps 
Arakan (Rakia) on the ‘‘opposite side of Taniralipta across the eastern sea,” 7.e., the Bay 
of Bengal (Kathd-sarii-sdgara, Pt. 1, ch. 18 ; Tawney’s trans., Vol. I, p. 136). 

Karmanasi—1l. The cursed river, the water of which is considered by the Hindus to be 
polluted, being associated with the sins of Trisahku, the protégé of Rishi Visvamitra (Vay 
P., ch. 88, v. 113). The river is on the western limit of the district of Shahabad in the 
former province of Bengal and forms the boundary of Bihar and the United Provinces. 
Tt issues from a spring situated in a village called Sarodak (Martin’s Hastern India, Vol. 
1, p. 400). 2. Asmall rill in Baidyanatha (see Chitabhumi). 

Karmamanta—Kamta, near Comilla, in the district of Tipairé, Bengal, It was the 
capital of Samatata at the time of the Khadga kings (JASB., 1914, p. 87). 

Karna-Ganga.—The river Pendar, a tributary of the Alakinandé in Garwal. 
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Karnaki—A town on the Narbada. It is mentioned as Karnika in the Brthat-Sivg P,, 
I, ch. 75. It is perhaps the modern Karnali near the Junction of the Narbada and _ the 
Uri: see Erandi and Bhadrakarna (4). 

Karnakubja—Junigad in KAathiaw4d ; it is situated in Antareraha-kshetra (Shanda P,, 
Prabhasa Khb.). 

Karnapura—Near Bhagalpur, now eulled Karnagad (sce ChatpapHtl). According to 
Yule, Karnagad is the Kartinagar of Ptolemy (JASS., Vol. NVIIT, p. 395). 

Karna-Suvarna—KAnsona, now called Rangéméti in the district of Murshidabad, on the 
right bank of the Bhigirathi, six miles south of Berhampur, in Bengal (Kubjikd Lantra, 
ch.7; JAS B., XXTT, 281). It was the former capital of Bengal at the time of Adisura, 
Tt was at the request of Adisura that Bira Simha, king of Kanauj, scent five Brahmanas, 
Bhattanirayana, Daksha, Grtharsha (the author of the Naishadha-char iia), Chhandada, 
and Vedagarbha, to Bengal to perform his sacrifice according to the Vedas.  Bhatta-. 
narfyana, the author of the drama Veni-samhdra, is considered by some to have 
flourished at the court of Dharma Pala of the Pala dynasty. Even the name of 
Kanson’ has become antiquated, and the town is now known by the name of Réangimati. 
Captain Layard says that Rangamati was anciently called Kansonapuri, and the remains 
of the greater part of the palace with its gate and towers are distinctly traceable, although 
the site is now under cultivation (JASL., Vol. XXTY, 1853, p. 231). Karna-suvarna was 
also the capital of Saddaka or Narendra, the last of the Gupta kimes and the great 
persecutor of the Buddhists, who reigned in Bengal at the latter part of the sixth eentury, 
and it was he who treacherously killed Rajyavarddhana, elder brother ot Harsha Deva 
or Siliditya IL of Kanauj, as related in the Harsha-chariiu, The kingdom of Karna- 
suvarna was situated to the west of the Bhigirath? and included Murshidabad, Bankura, 
Burdwan, and Hugli. The carth of Raigdmati is red, and the tradition is that 
Ribhishana, brother of Ravana, being inviled to a feast by a poor Brahman at Rangimati. 
rained down gold on the ground as a token of gratitude and hence the earth is red (On 
the Banks of the Bhagirathi by Rev. J. Long in Cal. Levicw, Vol. Vi). Chis is a figurative 
way of stating the immense profit which Bengal derived from its trade with Ceylon in 
precious stones, pearls, &c. (K. Ch., pp. 189, 223). Dr. Waddell identifies Karna-suvarna 
with KAfichannagar (Kanson-nagara) near Burdwan in Bengal (Dr. Waddell’s Descovery 
of ihe Exact Site of Asoka’s Classic Capital of Pataliputra, p. 27). 

Karnata—Part of the Carnatic between Ramnad and Scringapatam. Tt is another name 
for Kuntaladega, the capital of which was Kalydénapura : see Kuntala-desa. According 
to the Tard Tantra, it was the same as Maharashtra, and extended from Baimanatha to 
Srirahgam. Dvdra-samudra was a capital of Karnita. The kingdoin of Vijayanagar 
was also called Karnata (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. 1V). But see Imperial Gazetteer, 
Vol. VII, p. 377 (1886), in which Kanara is said to be Karnaéta-dega, including Mysore, 
Coorg, and part of the Ceded Districts. The Mysore State was called Karnataka (JAS. 
1912, p. 482). 

Karnavati—1. The river Kane in Bundelkhand (Arch. S. Rep., Vols. Land X XI). But this 
name does not appear in any Purdna. Sce Syeni and Suktimati. 2. Ahmadabad in 


Gujarat. It was built by Raja Karna Deva of the Solanki race of Anahillapattana or 


Pattana in Gujarat in the eleventh century (Tawney : Merutunhga’s Prabandhachintdmani, 
PP. 80, 97n). Ahmad Shah made it his capital after conquering it. It was also called 
Srinagar. It is the Rajanagara ofthe Jainas (Antiquities of Kuthiawad and Kachh by Bur- 
gess ; H. Cousen’s Revised Lists of Antiquarian Remains inthe Bombay Presidency, Vol. U1). 
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FURTHER SPECIMENS OF NEPALI. 
By R. L. TURNER. 
(Continued from p. £9.) 
Vv. 
A CLEVER JUDGE. 


Wile ék bawan ko tsora dwi bhai thiu. Ab us ko tsora dwi bhai aphnu AlAg bhai gain. 
Patsi aphnu bastubhau as® banna ayo. Te aphnu ddzt tsai le tsAlak bhaiora Aphu Ie géru 
véru lia tsa. Bhai tsat lai gai ko maumAle dio tse. Tab waa bato ék dziga ma godt tsAri 
rétsa. Dai tsal ko dil muni gét rakhye tsa: bhai dzai ko dil mathi gét rakhya tsa. Tap 
pAtsi bhai tsaT ko gaile batsi pays tse. Tyd batsidil muni khasero daitsai ko gét ma pugya 
tsa. To aphnu bhaitsal le tyé gai ko batsi khédzera hinnokheri dazidzaiko géru site dékhya 
tse. Ta aphnu bhai tsai le aphnud 4zi lai bhanyu: “ Dai, miro batsi biaiors tiro géru site 
ai pugye tsa: lo! mo lal dimwdés”’: bhAnore bhanyu. Toe dai dzaile bhanyu: “ Tiro gai 
le bidko réts3 bhAne dékhin, tiro g6t ma bAsne thiu. Miro gérule biako batsi dinne.” Dwi 
bhai 4paste ma dzAgars bhoio. To dai tsat le bhanyo: “ Tiro gai le biako rétse bhane 
dékhin, panzabhAladm: dzAma gaAra.”’ 

Phirt aphnu dai zai le sAb pAnzeabh4ladmi dzasmme g4ryo; bhai dzai le pAanzabhaladmi 
khoddakhert koi pani paiond. Te us ko bhai dzat ko man ma birék l&yera khéla tira goio. 
TAp us ko bhai tsai le yéta Syl uta bate Ako dékhyo. Tatile bhanyu: “E dzamomantri, 
timi lai yota nisAp sédst.” Sy&l le bhanyo: “kyé nisp h6?” To us le bhanyo: “ Miro 
gai le bidko batsi lai miro dadzu le us ko géru le biako bhAni sér garnu layo. Tab mai le: 
‘ Miro gaile bidko batsihé:molai déu.° Tamoalaidiens. Y6nisép kaso hunse?’ bhaAnera 
dzAmomaAntri lai sdhyo. Dzimomantri le bhanya: “ Aile timi dzau : mo pAtsi auntsu. 
Y6 nisip gari detla.”’ 

Ago sAlgira gako dzAugal ma gaieora aphnu muk ma s4b kalo ghasira Ayo. Tab us ko 
dazu dzat le: “ Koi tira panzsbhAladmi ?”’ bhAnera bhai tsat lai sédhyo. Bhai dzai le 
bhanyo : “ Mero pAnzabhAladmi pAtsi aunde tsa:” bhaAnora bhanyu. Te& bato ali khér 
m& dzAmomAntri 4yo. Ts us ko dai dzai ko panzebhaladmi le bhanyo: “FE dzamamantri, 
kino awela garyo? ”’ Tab dzAmom4Antri le bhanya: “Oh6é khéla ma darelo sAlkira goia tse: 
to matsa tipte khande tipte khande gordekheri awela bhoio.”” TAb us lai dai dzal ko man- 
driheru le bhanye : “ Thet ullu ! khola ma kailei darelo sAlkintsa ? ’? DzAmomAntri le bhanyo: 
* Thet ullu! géru le kailei batsi pAni biauntss.” Bhanera dzAmomAntri aphnu ghor ma 
goio. TAp pAtsi aphnu dwi bhai sAlla garero dazi dzai ko bhAladmiheru le dwi bhai lai 
milaiora us ko batsi bhai dzai lai diyu. SAbei pAnzo bhAladmi le: “‘Khéla ma darelo 
kailei dzanno : géru le batsi kailei biaunna : khase khas tiro bhai ko gai le bidko bAtsi h6”: 
bhAnera milaiora rakhyo. 

Translation. 

Once there were two brothers, sons of a brahman. Now his two sons, the two brothers, 
went apart. Afterwards they began to divide their cattle. Then the elder brother, being 
cunning, himself took the bulls. To his younger brother he gave the cows. Then after that 
they are pasturing their herds in one place. The elder brother’s herd is placed on the lower 
terrace ; the younger brother’s herd is placed on the upper terrace. After that the younger 
brother’s cow bore a calf. That calf falling on to the lower terrace came into the elder 
brother’s herd. Then his younger brother, looking for his cow’s calf, walking about, saw it 
with his elder brother’s bulls. Then the younger brother said to his elder brother: “‘ O 
elder brother, my calf having been born has come among your bulls : come, give it me, please.” 
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rollect assessors. ; 
gain, the elder brother collected all his assessors ; the younger brother secking ASSCSsors 


rould not find any. Then gilef coming into the mind of the younger brother, he went into 
the valley. Then the younger brother saw a jackal coming from there. Then he gaiq- 
* Q jackal, I will ask from you a judgment.” The jackal said : ““ What is the judgment?” 
Then he said: °° My elder brother has laid claim to the calf born from my cow, Saying it is 
born from his bull. Then I: ‘It is a calf born from my cow: give it me.” But he did not 
give it. How will this case be 1” So saying he asked the jackal. The jackal said: “Do 
rou now go; I will come after. I will settle this case.”’ 

Going to a forest where a fire had gone burning, and having rubbed the black on his face, 
he came. Then the elder brother asked the younger brother, saying: ‘‘ Have you any 
asscssors ? ° The younger brother said: “ My assessor is coming behind.’ §o saying he 
spoke. After that in a little while the jackal came. Then the elder brother's aggeggors 
said: “O jackal, why arc you late?’? Then the jackal said: “Oho! A fire has como 
hurning in the river: so keeping on picking up the fish and eating them, I became late: 
Then the elder brother’s assessors said to him: “ You fool ! does a fire ever burn in the river?” 
The jackal said : ‘“ You fools! does a bull ever bear a calf either 2’? So saying the jackal 
went to his home. After that, the two brothers having taken counsel, the elder brother’s 
assessors, having reconciled the two brothers, gave his calf to the younger brother. All the 
assessors completely reconciled them, saying: “A fire never goes in the river: a bull 
never bears a calf. Most certainly the calf was born from your younger brother's cow.”’ 

Notes. 

The speaker was a Gurung, whose native language was Gurungkura, not N epali. His 
Nepali, like that of most native Mongolian speakers, is chiefly remarkable for the following 
points :— 

I. Tendency to turn unaccented a, and unaccented ¢ before ¢ into a: C.9., bhanyi < 
bhanyd, pugy? tsa < pugyd cha, etc. 

é > tin miro tiro phiri < méro téro phéri. 

Unaccented é > 7 in ghaasira < ghasera (influence of s 2); elsewhere > ¢ or 4, 

€ 9 > ts -s-, dz -2- without palatalisation of the sibilant. ch gh > ts -s-, de -2- with loss 
‘¢ aspiration. 

2. Fluctuation of pronunciation: @ remains in tsira < chord, but becomes 2 in bhanye 
pugy? tsi ete. hinna chert (<‘hirdékheri). Tsai beside deat zai ; ddzt beside dddzi. This should 
perhaps largely be ascribed to the hesitation of my ear. 

3. Simplification of grammatical forms - 

(2) The noun has one form only for direct and oblique case, singular and plural : 
e.9., bdwan ko tara ; tyo gai ko bdisé ; @ le (but also us le) ; tiro gar le, ete. 

(6) There is one form only, that of the 3rd sing., for both numbers of the 3rd person : 
é.g., thiu (<thiyo), ts (<cha), bhanyu (<bhanyo), takhyo. The only exception secms to be 
the honorific plural bhanya (< bhanyd) used with the Jambumantri. 

wile < wile: lit. ‘then’: from pronominal stem u-. CE. aile ‘now’ tatle ‘ then’ jaile 


when’ katle ‘when’? Kaémirt also his an J- suffix in adverbs of time - e.g., teli ‘ then,’ 
yelt ‘when’, 
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banna < barna: cf. hinnu <. hirnu. 
fsaz : a deictic particle with some adversative force, especially used with two or more 
nouns which are contrasted ; so here throughout dai ea? and bhai cai. 

ddzt < ddjyu: the form dai algo oceurs under the influence of bial. 
maumaAte << madlmatai emphatic form of loanword mdlmatd. 

dinwés < dinu hawas. ; 
goru : 6 under the influence of the following w docs not become 2 as in ghora gora. 
panzabhaladmi < paiica bhalé ddmi. 

gAra < gara : 2nd plur. for 2nd sing. imperative. éro occurs in the same sentence. 
khoddakheri < khéjddkheri : cf. raddhdni < rdjdhdut. 

dzamamanirti < jambu mantri. 

sAlgira < salkiera : cf. sAlkintsa below. 

VI. 
SONGS OF FRANCE. 
1914-1915. 

Dusmanai marne G6érkh4li sipahi hukum bhé malik ko: 

Dhawé ko gidai m4 j6ri dinchu ; chim& déu K4li ko. 

Gardai chan bhét chat Apasta sana tesai ra dinai ma : 

“ Sipahi ko désti na garna; bhai cha ; sana chutchu chinai ink. 
‘Surt& na phikri na gar; ma pharki 4014 cainai m3.” 

‘ Ai bhdiharu |’? bilap garna thle balakhai lainai mG. 

** Ai py4r& ma 148i chutdera janchau. M& rahne kagori ? 

Swami ko biyég ko ath&aha dukhai m& sahne kasori ? 

Sirai ko tépi uthai lagyo galigi ko haw4i; 

Cauda san bata athara samma sakena lardi. 

Marsal m@ pugi pani k& jah4j ma ganna sakdina ; 

Baccra hami Hindustan jatla, ma bhanna sakdina, 

Jarmani dhiwi agghorai bhayo Débi k& banai le ; 

Tin barsa samma dhawa ma basdé harkhiyo janai le. 

Angréji sipahi Phr&si ko jill gai gae phutukai : 

Goli ko parra rat dinai cald& man runchan dhurukai. 

Altigréji sipahi Phrasi sipahi bh@idésti garia ; 

Jarman ko atek masingan parré ekai thai marii. 

Jiwai ra méro sitalai bhayo Phrasi k4 birai le : 

Angréji sipahi ranai ma mare géli k& pirai le. 

Pharst tard ko darap aphtero bhayo chauni k4 jhdla le; 

Kkai ra seksin uthai lagyo Jarmani g6la le. 

Chauni ko paltan larai 4undé& samudra tardaina ; 

Chiuni m& basne dui ghird ghasne bikdlai mardaina. 

Phrasi ko muluk disambar main& pario barapha ; 

Ranai ma pari bhai désti mare Kali ko sarapa. 

Phrasi ko muluk ciso ra khatt&; barandi bichaé ; 

Hukum ma mani atekai garda Jarman Iai bitaé. 

Phrasi k& dés m@ paral ko bari, p&kai khuméni; 

Ragat m&@ pari hilai ma garyo; chim& déu, Bhawa4ni. 

Lestari géra atekai garda litiaé mayingan ; 
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Lépai ko dhia kuiro jhai parda tharkanchan papi man. 
Dasai ra tarikh unis sau pandra m&area k& maind ma 
Sikin Tard Gérkha bahaduri bhayo Lestar k& bat ma. 
Titarai cakorai banai m& mare pac nambar charra le : 
Pacai ra lainai Jarmani pare masingan parr& le. 
T6pai ko phaira din danai bhayo Phrasi k& phatak m3 ; 
sikin Tard Gérkh& bahaduri bhayo Nydsepal atek mii. 
Ldpai k& géla jhimjhimi Sund& ramar4m bhanda chan : 
Ghépto ra cépto sdéthi bhai mard& kasai le ganda chan ¢ 
Sathi bhai bhékd& jiu méro bhijyo ragat kA thépa le ; 
Phrasi m& teso din dinai marthe bairi k& top le. 
Nirbali jiu le haresai khanda Ayéni bukh4rai : 
Phrasi k& ghar m@ géli ko darai pAina uch4rai. 
Patrolai ghOmne haw4i jahdj akfsai ghumaune ; 
Pani ko jahaj Jarman k& Aund& Afgréj le dubiune. 
Kali ko pap ragat k& dabb& ; chimd déu, Débi mai ! 
Jarman ko jah&j urd& m& &yo; luki jau, daji bhai! 
Rimi ra jhimi pani ra Ayo; barandi érhaila- 
Lopai ka gdl& Sundai chan baklo; kah® lukna ma paula ¢ 
Hé papi Jarman batas ko jahaj akasai ghumdune, 
Nisanai dine sirista line duniya& ruw&une ! 
Pacisai térikh unis sau pandra sitambar main’ mx 
Kulbir Thap& le p&yéni bist ghaile lidund& mi, 
Sirai m& ghumai marila mai le samati risai mx. 
Jarmani dhaéw& m4 gari 4€ Misar kA désai mx. 
Dinai ra dinai carkine ghamai Misar k& jill ma; 
Jarman ko phaujai bhusukai bhayo Biljam ka killa mi. 
Anur ko rasai Phrasi ko raksi kindla dimai le : 
Misar ki dés m& réti cha dhérai ; Ma mart ghimui le. 
Débi k& ban le bhai sakyo juddha; duniya sakiyo. 
“ Bacil&”’ bhani 4s man m* lagcha ; satte jug thapiyy. 
Kaphar na hunu; ranai m& marnu; na khanu harcsai. 
Man gara yestai. Kah& rahecha pahar ? kah@® rahecha madesaj ¢ 
Translation. 
| Gurkha soldiers to slay the enemy was the Master’s order, A song of the war will f make. 
Have pity, O KAli. | 
r 
is a. om pheno wits os F il aan oar with the soldiers. ‘Thetu 
cor ; € not grieved nor troubled ; I shal! 
ani time of peace.” * Alag, brothers!” Thug in the lines the children began to make 
6s « 
tes Soiree ier np i and go. = wean Tremain ? How shall I bear the 
a y husband 2 
7 The sea wind blew away the hats from our heads. From year fourteen to year eighteen 
& fighting did not cease, 
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Terrible was the German attack through the shafts of Débi. For three years my soul 
exulted in the fight. 

The English soldiers came hot-foot to the land of France. The rain of bullets speeding 
night and day, our hearts weep bitterly. 

English soldiers and French soldiers made fast friends. In the German attack through 
machine-gun fire they died in one spot. 

My body was cooled by the beer of France: the English soldiers died in battle through 
hurt of bullets. 

The draft from the lst battalion were in difficulty because of the riicksacks from their 
cantonment; and a German shell carried away one whole section. 

The regiment in cantonments, although war comes, will not cross the sea; sitting in 
Lentonments, squatting on their hams, they will not die untimely. 

In the land of France in the mouth of December fell snow. Falling in battle my 
brothers died by the curse of Kali. 

The land of France is cold and biting: I[ put on my ereat-coat. Obeying the order I 
wttrcked and slew the Germans. 

In the land of France are fields of hay ; ripe are the apricots. One falling in blood is 
buried in the mud. Have pity, O Bhawani. 

The white regiment of the Leicesters made an attack and captured a machine-gun. 
When the smoke of the guns falls like a mist, then tremble the hearts of the wicked. 

On the tenth day of the month of March in the year 1915 were gallant deeds done by 
the Second-Third Gurkhas on the left of the Leicegters. 

Black partridge and red partridge have been killed in the jungle by number five shot - 
and five lines of Germans have fallen by the fire of ouz machine-guns. 

The fire of the guns rumbled in the gateways of France. Gallant deeds were done by 
the Second-Third Gurkhas in the Battle of Neuve-Chapelle. 

The shells of the guns coming like fine rain give greeting : on their backs and on their 
faces my friends and brothers dying—shall any count them? 

Carrying my friend and brother my body has been wetted with drops of his blood. In 
Mrance thus daily they were killed by the guns of the enemy. 

When my body was weak and despaired, then came fever. In the houses of France I 
found no refuge from the peril of bullets. 

An aeroplane on patrol is sailing round the sky : the ships of the Germans the English 
gink as they come. 

Gouts of blood through the sin of Kali! Have pity, Mother Débt! A German 
aeroplane has come flying ; hide you, my brothers. 

Ihe rain has come pouring ; I will put on my great-coat. The shells of the guns come 
thickly : where shall I go to hide ? 

O wicked German aeroplane, that sailest the sky, giving mark and taking aim and 
making the people lament. 

On the 25th day of the month of September in the year 1915 Kulbir Thap& won the 
V.C, bringing in wounded. 

Turning him on his head I will slay him, seizing him in my wrath : thus having fought 
uyainst the Germans, 1 came to the land of Egypt. 

Day after day the sunshine glares in the country of Egypt. Overwhelming was the 
German army in the forts of Belgium. 
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The juice of the grape, the spirit of France, will I buy with uw price. Inthe land . 
Egypt is much sand ; I shall die of the heat. 

By the shaft of Débi has the war been finished ; the people are no more. Hope 
comes to my mind, saying : ‘T shall live.’ The golden age has been established. 


Be not a coward ; die in battle ; do not despair. Thus do you determine. How great 
is the difference between the Plains and the Hills! 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHI KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR T. W. HAIG, K.C.0..E., CBE, 
( Continued from p. 36. ) 


LXXXVI—AN ACCOUNT OF THE QUARREL WHICH AROSE BETWEEN SALABit Kain ayy 
‘ Sayvip MurrazA AND OF ITS CAUSE AND ORIGIN. 


The quarrel which arose between Sayyid Murtaza and Salébat Khan was in truth the 
cause of the ruin of both of them, as well as a host of others. 


When Sal&bat Khan found his power firmly established and, as has already been indi. 
cated, had overpowered Asad Khan, who had striven so hard to ensure his collaboration in 
the office of vakt] and pishvd, he formed the design of reducing Sayyid Murtaza, like the 
rest of the amirs to a state of absolute obedience to al] his commands and_ prohibitions. 
He therefore issued to Sayyid Murtaza, under the royal seal, insolent and domineering 
farmdns, tull of impertinence. These orders naturally inflamed the wrath of Sayyid 
Murtazi, and led to strife. Sayyid Murtagi and Salabat Khan had formerly been firm: 
friends and had confirmed their friendship by means of oaths and agreements. Such orders 
as these were therefore most distasteful to Sayyid Murtaz& and as he was, partly in 
consequence of his former friendship with the vaktl, no whit inferior in power and influence 
to Salabat Khan, he returned to them such answers as were far from being acceptable to 
Salabat Khan, and when the strife rose high between them, ‘turbulent fellows did their best 
to increase it and strove day and night to ruin both, until there happened to them what 
happened, as will be related hereafter. 


When the friendship between Sayyid Murtazi and Salfibat Khin was changed to 
enmity, all the amirs of Berar ranged themselves on the side of Sayyid Murtaza and opposed 
Salabat Khan. As Salabat Khan had so closed all avenues of access to the king that by mn 
device whatever could any person, or even any letter, obtain admission to the royal presence, 
all power in the state remained in his hands, and Asad Khin had no longer any influence 
in public business. This led to ill-feeling on the part of Asad Khan against Salabat Khan, 
and he secretly allied himself with Sayyid Murtaza and the amirs of Berar, and several 
times succeeded in bringing Sayyid Murtaz& to the capital with a force of 20,000 horse. 
Salabat Khan had no chance of successfully opposing this force, for the greater part of the 
army in Ahmadnagar was ill-disposed towards him, so on each ovcasion on which Sayyid 
Murtaza came, he patched up a peace with Asad Khan, treating him courteously, and obtained 
his intervention for the purpose of inducing Sayyid Murtazd to return, so that the quarrel 
was healed for a time; but as soon as Sayyid Murtaz& returned, Salabat Khan again ignored 
Asad Khan and seized all power in the state until at length he became so powerful that he 


Fonoyed Asad Khan not only from the office of vakél but also from the rank of amir, as 
will shortly be related, 
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LXXXAVIL—AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH oF ‘ALi ‘“Apin Suin I, AND OF THE ACCESSION 
OF IpRinim ‘“ApIt Sein Il AnD OF THE WAR WHICH BROKE OUT BETWEEN 
BiyapO0R AND AHMADNAGAR, AND OF ITS RESULT. 

A.D. 1579. As the king, on whose government depended all the affairs of Hindustan, was 
ever desirous of extending his dominions until hc should have brought the whole globe under 
his control, he now formed the design of conquering Bidar, and informed Salabat Khan and 
Asad Khan of his project in writing, ordering that an envoy should first be sent to Ibrahim 
Qutb Shab to renew the alliance with him, for the purpose of ensuring his support against 
Bidar, and that when this mission had succceded, steps should be taken to conquer Bidar. 
The vakils carried out these orders and sent an envoy to [brahim Qutb Shah to inform him 
oi the matter, and as enmity always existed between the Barid Shahs and the Qutb Shahs, 
Ibrahim Qutb Sh4h regarded the policy of Murtaz& Nizim Shah as his own??? and concur- 
red in it without the slightest hesitation. After this Asad Khan and Salabat Khan assembled 
the bravest amirs and officers of the army, such as Mirza Yadgar, entitled Khanjahan, Mu- 
hammad Khan the Turkman, Shahvard? Khan, and Chaghatai Khan, and of the Hindt amirs. 
Chandar Rai, Lamtya and Sétya, and many siléhdars of the royal guards, and sent them with 
a force of 20,000 horse against Bidar. The amirs with this army marched to Bidar, encamped 
before the place and reduced Malik Barid,?80 the ruler of Bidar, to a state of terror. 

Malik Barid, being unable to withstand the army of Ahmadnagar, shut himself up in 
the fortress, which he strengthened, in order that it might be able to resist the attacks of 
the besiegers. The armv of Ahmadnagar meanwhile invested the fortress, set to work on 
the trenches, and opened fire against the place. 

The fortress of Bidar is a byword in Hind and Sind for strength, being second only to 
the fort of Khaibar for strength, and it could not, therefore, be captured at once; and the siege 
dragged on. Barid and the garrison were reduced to great straits by the long continuance 
of the siege, and he appealed to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah for help, sending to him a eunuch of whose 
beauty “Ali ‘Adil Shab had long heard and whom he burned to possess, and other gifts, 
entreating him to hélp him in repulsing the army of Ahmadnagar. 

When informers brought to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah the news of Barid’s difficulties and of the 
approach of the beautiful eunuch whom he desired, he was so delighted that before he even met. 
the eunuch he sent several of his amirs and chief officers, with about 10,000 horse,23! to 
Bidar to the assistance of Malik Barid, and himself marched on to Sholaptx, at which place 
Barid’s envoy and the eunuch had arrived, burning with desire to meet the eunuch. After 
he had met the envoy and the eunuch, he sent the former to the dwelling which had been pre- 
pared for him, and the latter to his own private apartments. When all the attendants and 
servants of the bedchamber had departed and gone to their own quarters, the king approached 
the eunuch, and that wretched slave, who with the object of avenging his honour had 
concealed a naked dagger about his person, seized his opportunity and stabbed the king 
with his dagger scindens jecur ejus quod ardebat amore sui. Since the wretched and hold 
slave struck well home, the good king heaved one sigh of agony and fell to the earth, while 


229 The Quib Shahi and Barid Shahi kings were usually on bad terms, partly owing to religious 
differences, but it was never part of the policy of the former to acquiesce in the annexation of Bidar, either 
by Ahmadnagar or by Bijapar. It may be added that this account of the siege of Bidar is a mere repetition 
and amplification of the account already given of the siege of the city by MurtazA Nizam Shah and Sahib 
Khan. Murtaz& did not besiege the city twice, but only once. 

230 “Ali Barid Shah. 


231 This is a gross exaggeration. ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah sent only one thousand horse. 
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his soul at that “moment left his ve a and flew op Slag wings of mart edn to “heaven, 
A lamp-tender who was on duty heard the king’s ery and went to see what had happened, 


and the base slave slew him with the same dagger. The guard now became ay are of 


what had happened and carricd off the slave and put him to a shameful death, 


This event happened on the night of Thursday, Safar 23, A.W. 988 (April 9, ap. 1580), 
the words oy sale giving the date. 232 | 

On the death of ‘Alt ‘Adil Shah the affairs of the kingdom of Bijapur fell into orcat 
confusion ; the army plundered the country and its inhabitants, and violence ana 
injustice succeeded the reign of justice which ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah had established. 

‘Alt ‘Adil Shah was in truth a just, gencrous and beneficent king, a darvish of pure 
faith, good-natured and of angelic qualities. He was a lover who knew love’s joys and 
ever consorted with the beautiful and had intercourse with them. During his reign the 
doors of his treasures were open to afflicted darvishes, and he was a miracle of high spirit 
and generosity. His humility and hatred of pomp were such that he usually slept on the 
ground without a bed or covering, and he would often in his meckness, say, ‘Tt God in 
His mercy had not made me a king what should I have done in my fecklessness and how 
should I, in my unworthiness, have gained a living?” Although most of his time vas 
spent in sensuality and pleasure, his dominions were much extended during his reign, and he 
surpassed in power and majesty both his father and grandfather. His court was the resort 
of the leammed and accomplished men of the age, and he was so instant in encouraging wise 
and learned men that when he heard, the fame of Shah Fathullih Shirfzi he was at once 
anxious to meet him, sent a large sum as a present to that sage, and thereby induced 
him to leave his native land and come to hig court, and, as long as ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah was 
on the throne, Fathullih held the place of honour among the learncd men at his court. 

After the death of ‘Ali ‘Adil Sh4h, the amirs and the chief officers of his army put the 
wretched slave to death as a punishment for the murder which he had committed, and as 
‘Alt ‘Adil Shah had left no son, they unanimously raised Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah TI, the son 
of his brother, to the throne, he being then a youth, made their offerings to him, and 
tendered their congratulations. 

LX XXVIII—AN ACCOUNT OF THE QUARREL WHICH TOOK PLACE BETWEEN MortaAzi Nisin 
Suin, anv Isrinim ‘Api, SHIH, AND OF ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

A. D. 1580. It has already been mentioned that Malik Barfd had applied to ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah for assistance against the army of Murtaz&i Nizim Shéh, and that ‘Alt ‘Adil 
Shah had sent some of his amirs and officers with nearly 10,000 horse to his assistance. 
This act of hostility greatly annoyed Murtaza Nizam shah and he began to revolve 
schemes of revenge. Immediately afterwards news of the death of ‘Ali Adil Shah and of the 
great confusion among the amirs of the kingdom of Bijapdr reached the king. 

The circumstances of this affair were as follows :-—When ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah died, Kamil 
Khan, one of the chief amirs of Bijaptir, raised to the throne, owing to his extreme youth, 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, one of the song of Tahm4sb Shah, the brother of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, and 
blinded IsmA‘il Shah, Ibrahim’s elder brother who had come to years of discretion, and 
then seized all power in the state, allowing nobody to share it with him.??3 


‘2832 This date agrees with that given by Firishta (ii, 88). 

#88 According to Firishta all the amirs of Bijapir concurred in placing the young Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah IYonthe throne. Hedoes not mention that Ibrahim had an elder brother, Ismé‘il, who was blinded, 
and his silence is probably due to the fact that Ibrahim was his patron. Ibrahim was only nine years of 
age at the time of his accession-~F. ii, 90. 
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{n a short time, however, the officers of the army found that they could not endure the 
domination of Kamil Khan and allied themselves with Kishvar Khan in order to overthrow 
him.234 They succeeded in their design, and, having removed Kamil Khan from the control 
of affairs, left the coast clear for Kishvar Khan who now assumed supreme power in the 
state. Kishvar Khan was apprehensive of Sayyid Mustafa Khan, one of the greatest, wisest, 
and most politic and resourceful of the amirs of Hindistan, who was then engaged in a holy 
war against the infidels of Vijayanagar, and he therefore sent the Sayyid Mirz4, Ntér-ud-din 
Muhammad Nishabiri, with some amirs, havaldars, and officers of the army with orders to 
seize and slay him. This infamous force slew Sayyid Mustafa Khan, who was, in truth, 
the chief pillar of the Bijapéir state.?35 

When Murtaza Nizam Shah heard of the plight to which the kingdom of Bijapir 
was reduced, owing to the quarrels between the amirs, he ordered the vakils of his 
kingdom to send an envoy to Golconda to confirm and renew his treaties with Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah and to make an offensive and defensive alliance between the two states in 
order that Ibrahim Qutb Shah might join him in attacking Bijapdr. 

Salabat Khan and Asad Khan sent an envoy to Golconda to make the alliance and then 
jointly appointed Malik Bihzad-ul-Mulk, the Turk238, the sar-¢-naubat of the right wing of 
the army, commander-in-chief of the army of invasion, associating with him a number 
of the most famous amirs, such as ‘Adil Khan and most of the silahddrs, Foreigners, 
Dakanis, and Africans. 

Malik Bihzad-ul-Mulk, after he had assembled and equipped the army, marched with 
it towards Sholaptr, and when the army, which was very numerous, entered the kingdcr 
of Bijaptir, the lot of the inhabitants of that state was indeed hard. The troops plundered 
and laid waste the country for a considerable distance on each side of the line of march, 
destroying many towns and villages, while the garrisons of the posts on the road and the civil 
governors scattered and fled on the approach of the royal army, some of them fleeing ag 
far as the capital, where they spread the news of the invasion. 

When Kishvar Khan heard of the approach of the army of Ahmadnagar, he ordered 
the assembly of the army of Bijaptr to the number of some 20,000 horse and sent some of the 
amirs, such as Afzal Khan, Mughul Khan, and Miyén Budha with 10,000 horse, to the agsis- 
tance of the other army of Bijapdr, ordering the officers first. to effect a junction with the 
army which had been sent to the relief of Bidar, and, acting in conjunction with 
to attempt to drive out the army of Ahmadnagar.237 





that army, 


234 K&mil Khan’s offence was that he treated Chand Bibi Sultan, sister of Murtaza N izam Shah 
I, widow of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I, and guardian of the young king with disrespect; andit was at her request, 
that Haji Kishvar Khan removed and beheaded him—PF. ii, 93, 94. 

235 Kishvar Khén had enraged the officers serving in the field against the army of Ahmadnagar by 
demanding from them all the elephants which they had captured, They conspired to depose him from the 
post of vakil and pishud and to reinstate the Sayyid, Mugtafa Khan, Kishvar Khan forestalled their plans by 
causing Mustafa Khin to be put to death. He was strangled by & man named Muhammen Amin—¥, it, 96. 

236 Firishta says that Malik Bihzid-ul-Mulk wasa Circassian. He was thus a fellow-countryman 
of Salabat Khan, and this will explain his advancement. The army of Berar under the veteran Sayyid 
Murtaza Sabzavari was ordered to accompany the army sent from Ahmadnagar, and Sayyid Murtaz4 
thus found himself, to his disgust, subordinate to Bihz4d-ul-Mulk, Whether this humiliation of Sayyid 
Murtaz& was the cause oran effect of the bitter enmity between him and Salahat Khan cannot be deter- 
mined, but it is improbable that Salabat Khan would have put this slight on Sayyid Murtaz& unlesy they 
had already been on bad terms.—F. ii, 280. 

237 According to Firishta, Muhammad Aqaé the Turkmfn was in command of the frontier fortress 
of Naldrug or Shahdrug, and the force sent to his assistanee was ¢cofomanded by ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Kan ‘ani, 
with whom were associated Jund Mir, Ankas Khan, and the African amirs Ikhlis Khan and Dilavar Khan 
F. ii, 94, 101, 281, 
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This army of 10,000 horse marched from Bijaptir and came up with the army which 
had been sent to the assistance of the ruler of Bidar on the banks of the Beora. Here the 
amirs of Bijapur reviewed their united forces and found that they numbered nearly 30,000. 

At this juncture spies brought the news that saad Qutb a horse, which were map. 
ching by way of Sirol and Seram to the aid of ene INzam Shahi army, had entered Bijapty 
territory. The amirs of the ‘Adil Shahi army considered the repulse of this force to be more 
urgent than any other operation, and decided to intercept and disperse this force before i 
could effect a junction with the Nizam Shahi army and then attack the latter. The 
Bijapir amirs then marched to meet the Qutb Shahiarmy, but before they could come up 
with them the news of their movement reached the latter, and the Qutb Shahi troops, 
overcome with terror, fled before they were face to face with the enemy. They were pur: 
sued for three stages by the ‘Adil Shahi troops and many of them were slain. The ‘Adil 
Shahi troops, having pursued them as far as the village of Tandar, near Firtizibad, returned in 
triumph, their courage and confidence and their eagerness to meet the Nig&ém Shahi army 
being much increased by the successful issue of their expedition against the Qutb Shahi army, 
LXXXIX.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEFEAT WHICH, OWING TO THE NEGLIGENCE AND OVER: 

WEENING CONFIDENCE OF Biazip-uL-MuLK, Bergen. TuE Nizim Swinit army. 

It has already been mentioned that the quarrel between Salibat Khan and Sayyid 
Murtaza had reached an acute stage and that each was constantly employed in endeayowr- 
ing to overthrow the other. It was at this time that Salabat Khan, owing to his quarrel with 
Sayyid Murtaza, took from him the command-in-chicf with which he had been go long 
associated that it was, as it were, a garment sewn upon his body, and bestowed it on 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk, who was both young and inexperienced, placing most of the great amirs 
under his orders, seeking only his own interests and disregarding those of his master. In 
obedience to the royal farmdns, the amirs of necessity submitted openly to BihzAd-ul-Mulk, 
but rendered unwilling service and were exceedingly slack in the performance of their 
duties in the field. At length Salabat Khan realized how disgraceful was the state of 
affairs?3> and repented of having appointed Bihzid-ul-Mulk to the command. He nov, 
therefore, appointed Sayyid Murtazd, who wasthen in Ahmadnagar, to the command of 
the army in the field, and Sayyid Murtaza, in obedicnce to the royal command, set cut 
with his own personal troops from Ahmadnagar towards the army in the field and at the 
same time sent & messenger to the amirs of Berar, ordering them to assemble their forces 
and follow him. 

When Sayyid Murtaz&é was within two stages ot the army commanded by Bihzad-ul. 
Mulk, he was informed by spies that the ‘Adil Shahi army was marching to attack Bihzad- 
ul-Mulk, who had neglected the most ordinary precautions of warfare.239 The new comman 
(der-in-chief therefore sent a message to Bihzid-ul-nulk ordering him to march with the 
army and join him, lest the ‘Adil Shahi army should attack bim when he was unprepared. 
 Bihzad-ul-Mulk retreated one stage but would retreat no furthee towards Sayyid Murtaza 


and halted and passed his time in sensual enjoyment and frivolity. His youthful pride 
prevented him from taking any precautions until . heavy defeat befell the royal army. This 
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ae The armies of Ahmadnagar and Biyjapdr remained cncamped within five or six kurdh of one 
, another i nearly a month or, according to anothor account, “for some days.’-—F. ii. 94, 280. 
239’ Hirishta says that Sa 


and that th “ rn yyid Murtaz& was encamped at some distance from Bihzad-ul-Mulk, 
© améys of Bijapar were encouraged to attack the latter by their knowledge that Sayyid Murtazi, 


owing to resentment at his supersession, would not be likely to support him.—HF, ii, 280. 
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leieat was entirely due to Bihzad-ul-Mulk’s having been viianladial commander-in- aed. 
or although it could not be denied that of bravery, generosity, personal beauty and good 
nature Bihzad-ul-Mulk had a large share, he was utterly inexperienced in war, and the amirs, 
knowing that Sayyid Murtaz& was available fur the command, paid a very unwilling 
obedience to such a youth. 

Bihzad-ul-Mulk was now encamped at the village ot Dharaseo, between Naldrug and 
Sholaptir, engaged in nothing but enjoyment and sclf indulgence when, at about the break- 
fast hour, his camp was suddenly rushed by the army of Bijaptic with such suddenness that 
the troops had not time to arm themselves, and could make no attempt at resistance.240 
The greater part of the royal army fled, and although Malik Bihz4d-ul-Mulk, with a small 
force, most gallantly charged the enemy’s centre yet, as most of the army had fled, this 
effort was of little avail, and Bihzad-u!-Mulk, shedding tears of regret, was at length forced 
to flee from the field. All the baggage, property, horses, clephants,?4! tents, and camp 
equipage of Bihzid-ul-Mulk and his army, fell into the hands of the ‘Adil ShAh? troops, and 
thus a strong and well appointed army was scattered in a moment, like a girl’s locks by the 
morning breeze, and wandered over plains and deserts. 

The ‘Adil Sh4hi army thus attained both its objects, and gained large quantities of 
spoil. The Bijaptris in their pride then marched towards Bidar for the purpose of aidin; 
Barid-ul-Mulk. 

When the news of this disgraceful defeat was brought. to Saldbat Khan, he bitterly re- 
gretted having appointed Bihzid-ul-Mulk who had proved himself to be utterly without 
foresight and prudence, commander-in-chief. It was all owing to Salibat Khan’s enmity 
against Sayyid Murtaz&, that this defeat befell the royal army. 

When Bihzad-ul-Mulk’s broken army reached the army of Sayyid Murtaza, he mount- 
ed his horse and rode to some rising ground to one side of his camp and ordered his whole 
army to arm themselves and to come forth from their camp, and he secretly sent one of his 
confidential servants to his own tent with orders to remove everything of value, pack it up, 
and send it to Ahnmadnagar and to burn everything else that could not be carried away. It 
was at nightfall that news of the defeat was brought to Sayyid Murtaza, and darkness had 
fallen by the time that his army came forth from its camp and the sauve qui peut began. Say- 
yid Murtaz4 also was compelled to take flight and the whole army fled through the night, 
resting nowhere till daybreak, so that the hardships endured by the army of Sayyid Murta- 
z& in their nocturnal flight were not less than those endured by the camp of Bihzad-ul-Mulk 
in their defeat by day. 

The next day, when the Nizim Shahi army were halted on the bank of a river, spies 
brought word that the ‘Adil Shahi army, after its victory, had marched at once in the direc- 
tion of Bidar,?42 without attempting to pursue the fugitives, and Sayyid Murtaza, ashamed 
of his unreasonable panic and flight, at once set to work to remedy the state of affairs. At 





240 Firishta gives two different accounts of his affair. In his chronicles of Bijapair he makes i 
appear that the army of Bijapair atta cked that of Ahmadnagar in daylight, and that the latter was well 
prepared, but was defeated after a pitched battle. In his chronicles of Ahmadnagar he says that the army 
of Bijapir fell on that of Anmadnagar before dawn, when Bihzad-ul-Mulk was engaged ina drinking bout, 
and took it completely by surprise, so that it was able to make no stand.—F. ii. 94, 280. 

241 About 150, or, according to another account, about 100 elephants were captured.—F. ii, 95, 280. 

242 This passage refers to the siege of Bidar (see above) which is not mentioned by Firishta. It 
may well be doubted whether Murtazi Nizam Shah, or rather galabat Khan, was attempting simultaneousiy 
the annexation of Bijapir and Bidar. 
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this juncture, the emirs of Berar, Jamshid Khan, Khudavand Khan, Bahri Khan, 'Tir Andaz 
Khan, Shir Khan, Dastdr Khan, Chiid& Khan and Rustam Kh4n, arrived with a numeroys 
eee — 7 ; ‘ ee 

army, and Bihzad-ul-Mulk, with the amirs subordinate to him, joined the army of Sayyig 





Martaza 
When the amirs of the Nizim Shahi army which was besieging Bidar heard that the 


‘Au.l Shahi army had defeated the forces under Bihzdd-ul-Mulk and was Marching op 
Bidar, they retreated from Bidar into the Niz4m Shahi dominions, and when the ‘Adi] Shahi 
army heard of their retreat, they turned aside and encamped before Naldrug, which ig ane 
of the most important fortresses in the ‘Adil Sh4ahi dominions. 

Meanwhile the royal command reached the amirs of the army which had been esieg. 
ing Bidar, that they should at once join the army under Sayyid Murtaza, and since they 
were quite ready to place themseives under his orders, being convinced that he had the 
best interests of the kingdom at heart, Mirz& YAadg4r and the other amirs, with their troops, 
at once obeyed the order and marched rapidiy to join the amir-ul-umaré, who was thus in 
a very short time joined by troops from all sides as the scattered forces reassembled, ang 
their perplexity was changed to content. The amir-ul-umard and the amirs with him then 
resolved to avenge the recent defeat, and marched, with their great host, against the ‘Agil 
Shahi army. 

On the way Sayyid Shah Mir with nearly 10,006 Qutb Sh&hi horse, who had been 
detached to aid the army of Ahmadnagar, joined the army, and Sayyid Murtaza and Sayyid 
Shah Mir met with joy. The two armies then marched on Naldrug, resolved on avenging 
themselves on the Bijapiris. 

The allies arrived before Naldrug and spread fear among the army of Bijapar, which, 
however, relying on the strength of the fortress, prepared to oppose the invaders. That 
night, there being nothing but the fortress between the Opposing armies, each army lay 
under arms in case of a nightattack from the other. The next day at daybreak the armies 
took the field and the marshals drew up the forces in battle array. ‘The two armies then 
advanced simultaneously against each other and joined battle, The fight was fierce and 
raged without advantage to either side from daybreak until noon, when a body of Nizam 
Shahi horse made a dashing attack on the enemy's front. This was followed by an attack 
by a thousand picked horsemen on the enemy’s centre. A number of war elephants pre. 
ceded the cavalry attack, and the whole attacking force advanced with the impetuosity of 
a mountain torrent. This attack broke the enemy’s centre, and his right and left wings, 
seeing that the centre had been broken, also broke, and the attack thus swept the enemy 
from the field.243 

The army of Ahmadnagar at once pursued the enemy with sucly vigour a8 Not even to 
give them time to look back, and drove them to take refuge in the fort of Naldrug, where 
they had some respite from the pitiless sword. So headlong was the flight of the enemy 
towards the fortress that many threw themselves into the ditch which encloses two of its 
sides, and were drowned. Those who escaped into the fortress at once o pened from its walls 
a heavy fire of artillery and musketry on the attacking force which caused it to retire from 
under the walls. After this daily combats were fought. between the Nizdm Sh&hi and the 
‘Adil Shahi troops, victory usually declaring for the former, when the latter would flee again 
' into the fortress. 

443 Firishta does not mention this defeat of the amire of Bijapor and it ig very improbable that 


the army of Ahmadnagar gained any important Success at Naldrug, or they would not have been so easily 
discouraged. Asa matter of fact they suffered very heavy losses before the fortress. 
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When at length the amirs saw that there could be no end to warfare of this nature and 
that little was to be gained by tarrying before Naldrug, they assembled before the amir-ul- 
umard,andinthe council of war all agreed that as the army in Naldrug was the greater part 
of the whole army of Bijaptir, and that hardly any troops remained in Bij&ptr, the wisest 
course to pursue was that half of the army should make a forced march to Bijapir, march. 
ing at night in order that the enemy might not be aware of the movement, and besiege that 
place before any more troops could enter it, leaving half the army to shut up the ‘Adil Shahi 
army in Naldrug. This plan was agreed upon, and half of the besieging army set out for 
Bijapar in the depth of a winter’s night.?44 

(Zo be continued.) 


LAND SYSTEM IN ACCORDANCE WITH EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE WITH NOTES 
ON SOME OF THE INSCRIPTIONS AND ON SOME TERMS USED IN THEM.1 
By KISHORI MOHAN GUPTA, M.A. 

From a careful examination of the Inscriptions it will appear that the grants made by 
kings or their ministers and other high officials usually consisted of : 

A. The village proper or the habitat (gr@ma). In some cases the village was smaller than 
the normal type (padraka) ; and in afew cases these were attached to big villages or to cities 
or towns. 

Padraka has been wrongly translated by Dr. Fleet as “‘ common land.” Antaratrdydm 
Sivakapadrake of the MAliya Copperplate Ins. (line 22), had better be translated : in the 
(bhulti, visaya, mandala or city, and not village of) Antaratra in the village (suburban or small) 
called Sivaka. Padra means, according to the lexicons, a village : the taddhita “ka” ( a ) 
is added to imply “smallness.” There is absolutely no necessity to refer to ““padr” or “padar”’ 
to seek for its meaning.? That padraka means a village is explicitly clear from the following : 

Ankotiaka-chaturasity-antargata-Vadapadrak-dbhidhdna-grdma in the Ins. of Karkaraja3; 
Samipadraka-gréma in the Insc. of Jayabhattat ; akriresvara-visay-dntargata-siri sapadrakam 
esa gramah in the Insc. of Dadda Mah4rdja®. 

B. The low lands (éala) and the high lands(uddeéa), the market place (hat tikd),® plain land 
and water-reservoirs (jala-sthala) which were situated within the village or formed the bound- 
aries.’ Compare for example, Mesikdgrima . . . satalah soddesa sémramadhiika sajalasthala 
etc. in the Mongyr cop. pl. Insc. of Devepdladeva,® talopeta in the Insc. of Nar&yanapaladeva.° 


244 The fact was that the amire of Ahmadnagar despaired of effecting anything against Naldrug. 
On the death of Ibrahim Qutb Shih of Goleonda on June 6, 1580, the contingent sent by him to aid the 
army of Ahmadnagar dispersed. Salabat Khan had succeeded in pursuading Shah Mirza Isfahant now vakil 
and pishva of Golconda, to furnish another contingent and to bring with it the young king of Golconda, 
Muhammad Qult Qutb Shah, Ibrahim’s successor, but Muhammad Quli grew weary of the apparently inter- 
minable siege, and Sayyid Murtazi and Bihzad-ul-Mulk, seeing that Muhammad Agi the Turkman, com- 
mandant of Naldrug, was incorruptible, and fearing lest Muhammad Quli should desert them, proposed. the 
advance to Bijapir, to which Muhammad Quli readily agreed. The enterprise was rash, but the trou- 
bles at Bijaépar encouraged the allies to hope that a coup de main might succeed. They could muster 40,000 
horse, and there were only two or three thousand horse in Bijaptir when they arrived before it—F. ii. 101, 337. 

1 The inscription have been studied from the Prdchinalekhamdla (Nirmaya Sagar Press’, 3 vols. (references 
have also been given to the Indian Antiquary); Gaudalekhamdid (Varendra Research Society, Raéjsaéhi, 
Bengal) : Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions. 2 Gupta Ins., p. 170, f. n. 3. 

3 Prach. Lekha., vol. I, 21; 2.A4., XII, 158-62. 4 Prac. Lek. WI, 40: 7.A., XIII, 77-79. 

5 Pra. Lek. Il, 43: J.A., XII, 82-84. 

6 Khaélimpur Inse. (Gadalekhaméla) : the Insc. of Seunadeva records the grant of a market. place 
(haita) with some houses only (Prac. Lek. II, 16; 7.A., XII, 127-8). 

7 Compare Manu VIII, 248 : Tadigdnyudapdnini vdpyah prasravandni ca, Simdsandhisu kdryydni deva 
yatandni ca. In the Khaélimpur Inse. a temple forms a boundary-mark (line 32). ; 

8 Gaudalekhamild, page 33: I.A., XXI, 254. 9 Line 29; Gaudalekh, 60. 
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nay point out here that Mr. A. K. Maitra of the Varendra, Research Society has failed 
to comprehend the real meaning of talapataka and uddesa of the Khalimpur Cop. Pl. Insc, 
lines 52, 53.10 Palapdiaka or talapadraka (as in the Insc. of Trilochanapala of the Chalukya, 
dynasty): té/a 11 means simply the lower part of a village or the low lands of & Village. That 
ptttaka implies a village is clear from the expressions Mulavarmapatakagrama and Vigals. 
patakagrama” in the Ins. of Stladitya.1? It thus necessarily implies from the expression 
talapdtaka that the villages to which they were attached were situated 3 water S edge, 
Thus the village referred to in the Khdlimpur Insc. stands on such a site.'5 During the rainy 
season a part of the village would go under water, which in other times would be made use 
of in various ways. Thereisno doubt that such villages are of the same type as that referred 
to in the Arthasdsira of Kautilya.14 Uddesa in contrast to tala implies high lands (uidesa), 
meaning thereby embankments, earthen mounds around a village,1® ridges between cultivable 
fields,ete. Uddesa might therefore include an él: as referred to in the Khalimpur Insc., line 32, 
and in the Kamauli Inscription of Vaidyadeva, line 59.16 

Jala-sthala may be explained as including vdpikipataddga (tatéka)\7 and kacchéréma 
(garden on banks of water-reservoirs}'8; bhris#t or bhristita (cottage or garden!*), samadhap. 
dmra-vanavatika?®, and puspavateka?) and vasa (orchard or simply an enclosure)22, In moun. 
tainous regions water-reservoirs were of nature’s creation (hsada-prasravana23,) 


C. The Pasture land (g6-cara, gé-vdta)?+. From a very early time the pasture land 
was set apart around the village proper. Thus according to Kautilya and enclosure (for 
pasturage) at a distance of 100 dhanus (400 cubits) should be made around a village.25 Inthe 
DharmasAstras too we come across the same injunction26, In the inscriptions we not only 
find references to this enclosed pasture but also to other varieties, namely, grassy plot of land 
frequented by cattle (;enayttz) as distinct from gocara or govata. The Inse. of Vijayachandra2?, 
for instance, records the grant of a village with gocara and the brrnaytete (Cranayitti-gocara. 
sahitah svasimd-sahtiah). Many other insc. do the same, but the expression used in the 
majority of cases is slightly different ; trenayitte is used with sim@ as in svasimd-trinayiti- 
gocara-paryania.28 A third variety namely, natural pastures, seem to be referred to in an 
inscription found in the Himalaya regions (prakriti-parihdra- yukta?9,) 

10 Gaudalek, 27. 11 Préch, Lek. 1, 31; 2. 4., XL, 201 

12 Prdch. Lek. II, 38. 13 line, 34. 


li Varsdrdtram anipagrdmd pdraveldydm uisrijya vaseyuh (page 207). Cf. also haraniparyantdh (p. 17 7} 
on which the commentary says : tatdkade riktibhitddra pradesah harin}. 


15 Compare Manu VIII, 247 : gulmdn ventimsea vividhin samivallisthalané ca saran kubjukagulmdm sea 




















tathd simd na pagsyati. Cf, Kullika: . . . . sthal4ng kh rittrim-ennatabhibhdydan. 
16 Ali hasbeen emrdty onl Tas “an embankment,” I may point out here that in the districts 
af Tippera and Sylhe: .i. sae ue hee parts of Eastern Bengal 6ii or dlia implies “ ridges separating 


cultivable fields.’ In the 16th century the word is used in thig sense. Cf. Kasiramdas, Mahdbhdrat : 
dhaduyaksetrer jal yaya vahir haiyd yatna kare él bandhi jal rakha giya ( Adiparva, udddluka-upd-khydn), 

17 tise. of Laksivarmadeva, Prac. Lek. I, 223 : Ins. of Ranga II, Prac. Lek. LU, 6. 

18 Inse. of Ranga II, Prac. Lek, If, 6 (f.A., XIII, 156). 

19 Inse. of Dharasena, Prac. Lek. I, 124. (Z,4., XV, 335). 20 Inge. of Jayachancira, Prac, Lek. I, 102. 

21 Inse, of Siladitya I of Valabhi, Prac. Lek. I., 236 (1.A4., XIV, 229). 

22 Kamaripus, line 63 (Gauda Lek. 135), of Kaulitya: Antidake kdpuselivandhotsansthdpayet pusha- 
phalavdtamsca (page 141). 

3 Prac. Lek. I, 217: the Pundakeévara temple Insc. of VadarikaSrama. 

#4 Insc. of Devapal, Gauda Lekh. 39 (line 38) : Kamauli Insc. line 63 (Gauda Lekh, 135). 

25 Arthaddstra, 172. 26 Ci. Manu, VIII, 237 and ¥ djiavatkya, Ti, 167. 

27 Prac, Lek. 1, 98; 1.4., XV, 788. 

_ %8 Insc. of Vakpatiraja (Prac. Lek., I, 2-3); Inse. of Mathanadeva (Prac. Lek., 1, 54). In the Insc. of 
king Bhoja of Dhara (Frac, Lek., 1, 4) andin the Inse. of Jayasimha of Dhara (Prac. Lek., 11I, 84) the expres- 
ca wa 8 suasindn, trinagocarayitiparyyantah.” Lhave no doubt that the two different places are referred 

v also here. 
sis PundakeSvara temple Insc. of Vadarikagrama (Prac. Lek. I, 2 17). The word parthdéra is cuctaliy ued 
in the Inse. to imply remission of taxes e.g., Prac. Lek. IIl, 143 ; ILI, 158, ete, (Of. Kautilya: aes: ahasaried: 
rau kosauriddhikarau dadydt, page 47). But in this inscription this meaning does not seem to bo a plicable. 


Teen be hetter to take it in the sense of pasture land after Manu (VIII, 237) and Ydgviavalkya 
» 167 
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An idea about the exact situation of the enclosed pasture and the natural pastures can 
easily be formed from what has been said already. But what can be the position of the 
tyenayutt ¢ It may firstly imply the grassy plot of land which partly formed the boundaries 
of a village?9; and secondly, the cultivable fields lying fallow after the last harvest and serving 
as pasture land temporarily. From the second ease it is evident that the Two-field or the 
Three-field systems were still in voguc31; and, in fact, in a work of the cleventh century 4.D. 
we are distinctly told that ‘land loses fertility owing to annual cultivation ; and one plot of 
land losing fertility cultivation should be done elsewhere’’3?. In making grant of a village, 

it will be observed, the 
jit} donor precisely mentions 
anya : the nature of the land 
alienated and the rights 
| conceded in favour of 
the donee ; and it is no 
wonder therefore that the 
srants also make mention 
of two boundaries of the 
village in question, firstly, 
the boundary upto the 
gocara which was very 
clearly marked with a 
fencing and probably a 
ditch and which was 
therefore beyond dispute ; 
and secondly, the general 
boundary, separating a 
village from the surround- 
ing villages, which was 
not always undisputed 
(Cf., e.g., the reference to 
Vivddabhimi in the Kam- 
oe fo auli Insc., line 59). The 
f dea/ plan of the L and S gs fem. | trenaytélt must have ex- 
tended upto this general boundary. The annexed diagram will further illustrate the point. 

D. Ditches, trenches or drains (gartta) asdistinct from water-reservoirs (jala), The dis- 
tinction is noticeable in the mention of both (sajalasthala and sagarttosara) in the same inscrip- 
tion e.g., Monholi Cop. pl. Insc. of Madanapaladeva,?? line 40; the Insc. of Karnadeva. 34 
These might have been situated in three different places in the village, namely, just around 
the habitat, around the pasture or around the whole village, forming its boundaries. We may 
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30 In some Inse. only trina is mentioned, e.g., Prac. Lek, 11, 22, 73. 
31 See Myres Land system in Vedie India. (Art. 30. Sir Askutosh Mookerjee Commemoration 
Volume, to be shortly published by the fellows of the University of Calcutta), when the Two-field and the 

'Three-field systems have been fully expounded. 

$2 Yuktikal pataru (edited by Isvarachandra Sastri, Calcutta), page 6 : tathd varsesu varsesu Larsandd- 
‘ bhigunaksayah ekasydm gunahindydm krisimanyatra kdrayet. Cf. the term bhimigundnwitamin the temple 
Inse. of Amaranath (Prac. Dekh. TIT, 157). 

83 Gaudalekha, 154. ° 34 Prac, Lekh. IT, 232. 
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remember in this connection the evidence of Manu%5 and also what Kulliika Says on Manu, 
VIII, 248 36. In the Insc. of Devendra MahArAja3? we are told that on one side of the Village 
there was the ditch demarcating the division or district (vixayagartta) and there were also 
In the Inse. of Anantavarma3® too, a ditch forms the boundary 


7 





ditches on two other sides. 


of a village. 
E. Sterile lands (tsara)3*. The expression usarapdsdnain the Inse. of Govindapala4o seems 


to indicate the rocky nature of the soil. Khila of the Kamauli Inge. of Vaidyadava4t should 
not be confused with ésara. In very early times chila very possibly meant the land lying 
fallow in alternate years between two cultivable fields#2. In the period we are Speaking of it 
means a tract of land which is cultivable but not cultivated. Com pare e.g., the evidence of 
a lexicon of the eleventh century a.p. Says Yadavaprakasa in his Vayayant : khilam ivapra- 
hatam sthinamisavatyisarerinau4s, 

F. Forest lands (avanya)44. In the Vedic age these were no doubt regarded ag “no man’g 
jand”’ and every householder exercised the right of Common or Estover : and served the pur. 
pose of natural pastures, burial places, cremation grounds ctc.45. With the rise of an 
autocracy during the Mauryan period forcst tracts appear to have been regarded as State. 
property and were organised under a Superintendent of Forests#6. The injunction of 
Kautilya was that forest tracts should be granted to Brahmins for religious purposes??, 
The Kamauli Inscription proves that such grants continued in later times as well. 

G. Cultivable lands. According tothe Dharmaséstras a gift of cultivable lands conferred 
great spiritual benefit on the donor48, The majority of inscriptions record grants of villages 
with cultivable fields. Thereare some grants which relate only to cultivable lands e.g., the 
Inse. of Vignugopavarman*), the Insc. of Dharasena®? etc. The expressions generally used to 
imply such lands are hsetra51, halaksetra®2 and krisatah karsayatah®?. A distinction seems to be 
drawn between ksetra and halaksetra, the former implying not only the land under cultivation 
but also the cultivable lands lying fallow temporarily to recover fertility, and the latter only 
the land under cultivation®+. That such classifications of cultivable lands were recognised, 
would be further apparent from what prevailed as late as the time of Akbar. That famous 
emperor classified such lands into (a) polaj, land continuously cultivated, (6) parautt, land left 
fallow for a year or two in order to recover its strength, (c) chachar, the land that has lain fallow 
for three or four years, and (2) banjar, land uncultivated for five years or more 5, 


35 TX, 289: prékdrasya ca bhetidram parikhindica pirakam dvérdnanceaiva bhanktiram kégiprameva 
pravésayat, 

36 Paddgdnyudapdnant wdpyah prasravandnit ca simdsandhisu kdryydnt devatdyatandni ca. Says 
Kullika : taddgakipadirghik¢jalanirgamamdrga-devag rihdnica simérapesu gramadvayasandhisthénesu kartta- 
YEN... 6. 

37 Prac. Lek. ITI, 103 (Hpi. Ind.. LIT, 131), 88 Ibid. TIT: 71. (Hp. Ind, III, 19). 

89 Mongoli Ins. line 40 (Gaudalekh, 154) : Iuse. of Jayachandra (Prac. Lek. T, 102) : Inse. of Mahdbha- 
vaguptadeva (Prac. Lek. I, 66) etc. 





40 Prac. Lek. III, 10, 41 Jine 63 (Gaudalek, 135). 42 Land system in Vedic India. 
43 Page 124. 44 Kamauli Inse., line 63. 45 Land system in Vedic India. 
46 Arthasdstra, 49, 100. 47 Jbid, 49. 


48 Cf. Vrihaspati : phildkristdm mahim datvd savjam sastydsdaliirine ydvatsuryyakard lokdstdvat svarge 
mahiyate, 6, (Calcutta, edition) ; Cf. algo Agni-purdna, COXI, 34-35. 

49 Prac. Lek. I, 78. 50 Prac. Lek. I, 24, 51 eg., Prac. Lek. I, 124. 

§2 ¢.9., Prac. Lek. I, 78. 53 e.9., Prac. Lek. I, 239: I, 37: II, 85 ete. . 

is The distinction is further clear from the expression : rajataldkaksetre halasya bhiischedth ritya (i.e. 
partitioning the cultivable areag in the land lying about the royal tank) in the Ins. of Indravarman 
(Prac. Lek, Tit, 101). In Kautilya (page 340) ksetra is also used to indicate a wider region : tasydm himavat 
msec ale erie a Tee ies kravarti-keetram tatrdranyo grdmyah pata (parvata) 

55 Aini-Akbari, Book I, aint, 5, quoted in V. Smith’s Akbar, 374. 
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No satisfactory explanation of the words bhimicchidra and bhimicchidranydya which 
apparently relate to land and which are of frequent occurrence in the inscriptions, has yet 
been offered by any scholar. According to Yadavaprakaéa chidra implies ¢ land which is not 
fit for cultivation’ 56. Dr. Fleet, if not Dr. Biihler as well, has evidently confused bhiméicchidra 
ot the inscriptions with bhdimischidra of Yadavaprak&ga, and wrongly interprets it as “land 
fit to be ploughed or cultivated.’57 If, however, bhiimicchidra be rendered as ‘uncultivable: 
tract’, the sense appears to be inconsistent with bhicchidram of the Kamauli Insc. of Vaidya- 
deva, lines 5] and 62,5° where it evidently implies cultivated lands, for the simple reason 
that the inscription in recording the grant of a village with lands described in points B, C, D, E, 
and IP, (jalasthalakhildranyavd tagovdlasamyutam) leaves out cultivable tracts to be implied 
by this term (bhucchidra). In this sense or atleast in the sense of land other than the habitat 
this word seems to be closely connected with bhimiccheda or bhischedad®. We may also 
note in this connection the word dénaccheda of Yajfiavalkyva and the Mitaksara of Vijfianegvara 
mm ii5°. The word pariccheda in the Khoh Copper Plate Ins. of Hastin also appears to be 
connected with land and probably cultivable land®t. Ido not see my way to accept the 
translation of Vdlugartto nama gramah purvdghitaparicchedamaryyddayd in the Majhgawam 
Insc. of Mahahastin®? by Fleet ; I would like to offer the following translation : “with the 
village named Vdlugartia with the land (possibly, cultivable tracts) lving to the east side 
(of the village) as its (new) boundary.” 

As to the expression bhiimiucchidranyiya it may be pointed out that there is a chapter 
in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, titled bhimicchidravidhdnam®3. It treats mainly of unculti- 
vable tracts which are to be utilised as pasture land (akyisydydm bhiimdn pasubhyo vivitdni 
prayacchet), as forests for Soma plantation for religious purposes and which were to be made 
over to Brahmans (pradistébhayasthdvarajangamdni ca braéhmanebhyo brahmasoméranydni 
tapovandni ca) and as game forests, elephant-forests and timber-forests. The king is also 
enjoined to fix the boundaries of each of these. Kautilya seems to differentiate between 
the settled parts (grdéma or nagara) including cultivable areas, which he treats in a separate 
chapter (janapadanivesaS*), and the bhiimicchidra or land of other varieties. But the donors 
of the post-Buddhist period do not seem to have used the expression on sucha_ strictly 
differentiating principle. It is used 

(a) where only cultivable fields are granted, e.g., the Insc. of Dharasena®5, the Insc. of 
Jayabha,®6. 


58 bhiimischidram krisyayogyd (see Vaijayanti, edited by G. Oppert, page 124). This expression seems 
to stand in contrast to ksetramurvard sarvasgasyabhiih in : kedérah kedarah ksetramurvard sarvagasyabhith 
hhimiscidram krisyayogyd prahatam ndlamutihitam khilam tvuaprahatam sthédnamisavatyisarerinau. 

57 Gupta Inscriptions, page 138, foot-note 2. 58 Gaud alekhamdld, 134-135. 

59 rdijno bhiimicchedam kurvatah in the Insc. of Pravarsena (Prac. Lek. II, 62: J.A. XII, 243): ef. 
bhiséchedikritya of the Insc. of Indravarman (Prac. Dek. Lil, 101). 

60 Yajfiavalkya: réjadharmaprekaranam, 320: pratigrahaparimanam danacchedopavarnanam svahas- 
takdlasampannam sésanam kdrayet sthiram. Mttdksara .. . diyata att ddnam kseirdds tasyacchedah chidyate’ 
nenett chedah nadydvdiau nivarttanam tatparimdnam ca tasyopavarsanam, amuka nadyd daksinato’yam grémahk 
ksetram vd, purvagato mukagréemasyatidvannt-vartianamityadinivartanaparimdnum ca lekhyam. .. 1... . 
But Apararka (Anandasrama edition) gives a different meaning to ddnaccheda According to him... . 
diyata itt ddnabhimirnivandhasca, tasya cchedah apahdrah ete (page 579). 

61 line 9, dakstnena valavarmaparicchedah (Gupta Inscriptions, 103). 

62 line 6 (Gupta Inseriptions, 107): the village named VAalugarta, in accordance with the usage of the 
specification of (its) ancient boundaries. 

63 Sastr?s revised edition, page 49. 

64 Arthasdsira, 45. Butthis chapter also treats of forest-lands and refers to ““Brahmadeya” land. 

65 Prac. Dek. I, 124: £A4., &V, 335; Prac. Lek. II, 174. 68 Jbid., IT, 40: ..A., XII, 77. 
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ih} where water-reservoirs (vépi) with lands are granted, ¢.g., the Insc. of Stl Adity,.67 
the Inse. of Dharasena®*, the Insc. of Siladitya®’, ete. | 


Leoen 


(c) In Ince. whieh record Grates CH Vilas Without specizying the nature of the land 


alienated, cy., Lave. of Dhravarija', Insc. of Narkaraéja’t, Inse. of Dadda7?, inse. of 


Sri-Har:a7S, Inse, of Dhravasena’?, the Inse. of Govindaraja’> ete. In some of these 

inscriptions ihe eNxpression Lrrsele, kar ayatiah occurs, Which shows that these villaces also 
ages al 

included cultivable fields. 

Inse., the Mongyr Copper Plate Inse.’6§, the Bhagalpur Cop. Pl. Inse 77, the Bangad Ine..7s 

the Monholi Inse.?9 


Tt shoul< also J: nuted that the expression is not used in many inscriptions which record 


(¢) In Inscriptions which specify the nature of the land alienated, ¢.9., the Nhalim ne 
Lr 


one or other kinds of grants mentioned above. 

It thus follows from the above that the expression bhiimicchidranydya is loosely used in 
the inscriptions between 400 a. p. and 1200 4. Dd. In earlier times the expression seems io 
have involved a special meaning, namely, ‘‘concerning lands other than the habitat With 
cultivable tracts,” but in course of time its import must have undergone a change; and it 

3 ae! 

might have been, as well, used as an “‘inscriptional cant,”’ having no particular meaning 
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With these reservations the expression may be thus translated : “accor ding to the custom 
* trtainine t . nati Ox, vit) ce WE . me ‘ ; 

or rule pertaining to (i) alienation of, or (ii) settlement of boundaries of, land in general (usually, 


other than the habitat).” 


As to “ the custom cr rule “ we should bear in mind the injunctions of the Dharmasis- 
tras relating to donation of lands to Brahmans, as well as, the injunction of Kautilya relating 
to organisation of uncultivable tracts. As to “ settlement ” of boundaries of land we should 
remember that it was not easy to define the limits of villages where such natural objects as 
rivers, pools, etc., were wanting. According to the Dharmasastras these were to be fixed by 
trees, shrubs, bamboos, tanks, wells, stones and bones in places where there way no river Ae 
any such clearly defined limit®°. [tis highly interesting to note that the boundaries of villages 
of the inscriptions were exactiy like those described in the DharmaéAstras. We may fae 
some examples: in the Insc. of Yadava king Seunachandra,8! a va ia tree and a water-reservoir’? 
form boundary marks. In the Insc. of Vipnugopavarman stones serve the same purpose§3, 
In some cases the lands of one village are described as the boundaries of another84¢. Such being 
the character of boundary-marks it is but natural that disputes concerning them should not 
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67 Prac, Lek. III, 38: Bp. Ind., V, 76. 8 Joéd, Lik 174: LA VII, 69 
9 Ibid. TI, 236 : I.4., XIV, 229. ‘9 Tbid. I, 15: 7.4 XO 131 | 
a : ; : . 5 * s ey 5 ry 

: Ibid. I, 21: 7.A., XII, 158. ‘a Lbid. TI, 46: 7.4,, XIII, 88. 

73 Jbid. I, 76. ‘4 hid. TT, 94 

75 Ibid. TIT, 123: Hp. Ind.. UW, 54. ‘6 Gaudalekham@ld. 39 

"7 Ibid. 61. : 78 Ibid. 97 a 

7% . id | | : : 

9 Tbed. 153. 80 Maney, VITT, 246-251. 


81 Préchina Lekhaindldé 11, 4. 
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83 Cf. Manu, VIII, 250: ag tnt 
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8 Prack Lek. IY, 40. 
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only be alluded to in Manu®5 and Yajfiavalkya®®, but also in an inseription§?, It is thus that 
the Hindu codes ct iaw lay down claborate rules for settlement of disputes concerning bouu- 
daries of villages*S. The term bnumicchidranydya might refer to these laws and particularly 
to i. anu, VILL, 255, where the king is enjomed to put down in black and white the boundary 
limits settled in the presence of witnesses.5° In the inscriptions all the assembled officials 
are the witnesses as well as the inhabitants of the vllages concerned. The expression 
matam-astu bhavatam or astu vah smavidilam signifies coa:ent to uhe settlement. 

Bhunucchidranydyena may also be rendered iica: according to the laws or customs 
pertaining to villages including the cultivable areas as well as other kinds of land, namely, 
uncultivable tracts” (Bhdm: meaning village and cultivabie tracts, and chidra uncultivable 
areas). 


MIISCELLAN iA. 

ORIGIN OF THE SWELLING DOME. (16 is thas they never bear the mark of their 
| supposed Indian origin in the form of an inverted 
. lotus finial; and (d) if the inverted lotus finial ir 

As you were kind enough to publish my | nota very late invention, as I believe, why is it 
memoir on Ike History and Hvolution of the Dome | never found on Indian domes until the middle of 
in Persia in the Indian Antiguary in 1915 | ine sixteenth century ? 
(Vol. NLIV, pp. 133 £.), may I be granted some Of © Voi) now refer to the carvings alleged by 


. | = e = « * . : 
your valuable space to answer an objection toone 47, tHavell to re present domes. The stupa is 


of the theories put forth therein, an objection admitted by Mr. Havell to have been a solid 


which has been raised by Mr. Havelliu his Hand- | dome-shaped mound and not a structural dome. 
book of Indian Art. ; We have a good example at Sanchf of an 

As your readers may rem=zmber, 1] derived the | anciens stupa, the oldest in India, with its 
‘double slightly swelling Persian dome from the i encircling palisade and gates. At K4rlé (1st cen- 
wooden dome of the Great Mosque at Damascus, | tury 3.c.), Bédsd, and Bhaja (his plates IXa, Je 
a dome probably built in the I2th century 4.D. | and I respectively) we have the next stage, a 
{not in the 8th as Mr. Havell says). The double model ofa stupain which the encircling palisade ha: 
dome first appears after this in two buildings | been, so to speak, shrunk on to tho stupa itself by 
erected at Samarkand by Timur on his return — artistie licence, forthe sake of compactness. Mr. 
irom the sack of Damascus in 1401, vz, the | Havell himself says, when speaking of the model at 
mausoleum of his wife Bibi Khantim and his own | Bhaja—' here the rail enclosing the processional 
mausoleum known asthe Gir Amir. This type ot | pathis only carvedas an ornamental band” (p. 22). 
dome is next seen in the mosque built at Meshed | in these models the stupa is placed on a high 
by Gauhar Shad, the wife of Shah Rukh,in 1418, | cylindrical drum. But thereis a third and later 
inthe Blue Mosque built by her nephew Jahan | stage—the model stupas in stupa houses No. 19 
Shah at Tabriz between 1437 and 1408, andin the | (2nd—-ith century) and No. 26 (7th century or 
Musalla at Herat, built between 1487-1506. This lates) rs ae Ajanta, In these the Buddha is repre- 


type of dome is not known in India until the | sented as standing in the gateway of the palisade 
second half of the 16th century, and itis not and infront of the stupa. Mr, Havell would have 


a 


soER, 
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accompanied by an inverted lotus finial until a | it that the Buddhais meant tobe under the dome 
century later. If Mr. Havell’s theory of its Indian | of thestupa, although hitherto this has always 
origin is to be accepted, will he explain (a) how | been a solid structure and not a structural dome. 
it is that early Muhammadan domes in India, | My interpretation, however, receives decisive 
although so many have survived, and although | support from an examination of the model stupu 
built, according to him, in the true country uf the | in stupa house No. XX VI, where the gateway and 
double dome, and by Indian masons, are never | the Buddha are clearly in frontof the stupa (Mr. 
found constructed in this way; (2) howitis that | Havell’s plate XIb), Incidentally [ would cali 
they are foundin Persia and Central Asia, one | attention to the fact that neither of these supposc:! 
and a half centuries earlier than in India; ( c} how ' domes have the inverted lotus finial. 


epapenes 


_ 85 Aan, VIII, 249: upacchanndni chnydni simdlingént kdrayct stnajiane nrindm viksya nityam lok 

viparyayam. 

80 II, 153 : stmno vivdde khsetrasya sdmantdh sthavirédayah gopd simAkrisdnd ye sarve ca vanagocardh. 

87 Kamauli inscription, line 59, (vivddabhiimervdtyardham). 

88 Manu, VIII, 245-265 ; Pdjiavalkya, Il, 153-161 ; Arthasdstra, 168. 

89 te pristdstu yathd briyuh samasidh stmni niscayam nibadhniydttatha simam sarvd sidingeaiva 
namaiah. Says Kullika: te pristadh sdksinah samasté na dvaidhena simasra eas pra lie nigcitam bra- 
yuh tena prakarena vismarandrtham patre simam likhet taméca sarvaneva s bio ads tac, wc. likhet. 


id 
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Again, if these carving ae 
domes, and if other wooden domes were copie 
hy Timdr, is tb wob at least strange that none 
have ever been found in India, although many 
wooden domes have managed to survive for 
centuries elsewhere, ¢.g., Dome of the Rock and 
Mosque of al-Agso. Jerusalem; dome of Meyda in 
Madrasa of Sultan Hasan, Cairo, dated “ vere 
764° (1862-3 a.dD.7, dome of Mausoleum of Imam 
ash-Shafey, Cairo, end of 15th century, dome of 
Convent Tomb oi Sheykha, Cairo, probably 10958. 
(1684); small wooden dome in Coptic Museum, 
Cairo; etc. In addition to this we have accounts 
af many other wooden domes which have not 
survived, e.g., the Marneion of Gaza, 2nd century ; 
the wooden domme which replaced the stone dome 
of Constantine’s Octagon at Antioch after the 
damage caused by the great earthquake of 526 ; 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, at 
restoration after the ruin cauéged by the Persians 
in 614; Church of the Ascension, 7th century ; 
wooden dome placed by Hartin ar-Rashid over 
Mausoleum of Imam Reza at Meshed, 8th century ; 
wooden domein Palace at Baghdad, 8th century : 
wooden dome placed by Ibn Tialan on’ the summit 
at the Pharos ;: wooden dome over marble basin. in 
his mosque, 876-879 a.D., burnt in 376 (986) ; 
wooden dome of Shrine of Husseyn at Kerbela, pro- 
hably due to ‘Adud ad-Dawlah in 368 (979), burnt 
in 407 (1016) : first dome of Mausoleum of Imam 
ash-Shafey at Caico, L211 a. D.; Mosque of Bibars 
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1, at Cairo, 1266-1269 a. D.; Madrasa of an-N sir 
Muhammad, 1303 (lasted till 1870), and his Mosque 
in the Citadel of Cairo, 1318, fell 1468; also the 
dome of his Palace in the Citadel, fell in 1599. 

Against all these wooden domes we have fo, 
India.—nii! I must now say a word about the 
technical aspect. Mr. Havell speaks of the radiating 
tie-bars used in the case of bulbous domes of brick 
and stone, and suggests a symbolic connection 
between his system and the chakra or Wheel of the 
Law. I would emphasize the fact that none of thg. 
wooden domes in existence to-day have this device, 
for the simple reason that in wooden construction, 
the tensile strength of the outer rim of the dome it. 
self suffices to hold the whole together. Allthe 
domes named above as still standing are slightly 
bulbous (with one exception), yet they have clear 
interiors, and if Mr. Havell’s supposed little bamboo. 
domes ever existed in India, no doubt their interiors 
were clear also, as there could be no possible raison 
d’étre for radiating tie-bars, Tie-bars only become 
necessary when 2@ bulbous dome is constructed in 
brick or stone. This was first done at Samarkand, 
and it is there that these radiating tie-barg 
firgs make their appearance. But, be it spe. 
cially noted, they are not set in one plane like the. 
spokes of a wheel, but on the contrary radiate in 
all directions to hold the brick shell together. 

Yours faithfully, 
K, A. C. CRESWELL. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


An AraBic History oF GousaratT, by "ABDULLA H 
Mousgamuap pris ‘Omar An Marri, At ASAT 
Unver-KHant. Ed. by Sim EH. DENISON Ross, 
Vol. If. London. John Murray, 1921, 

The second volume of this valuable publication 
brings the History of Gujarat from the murder 
of Mahmid Shih III in 1537 to the conquest of the 
country by Akbar in 1572, which completes Dafta: 
I of the origina’. Daftar TT givesa general history 
of Muhammadan rule in Northern India down to 
1558, and of this. halfis givenin the volume. The 
Editor has an elaborate and valuable introduction 
about the authkcr and his ways. The date of the 
work he fixes as probably 1607, and he explains 
the author’s confused method of relating contem- 
porary or recent history, largely brought about 
by his referring to leading men by their titles only, 
notwithstanding the well known Muhammadan 
eustom of giving the same title to several notables 
of the same period. We have, however, no reason 
to complain of this method, not by any means con- 
fined to the work of this particular author, because 
it has induced Sir Denison Ross to identify 26 of 
these title-holders, for which work of nc small 
labour all who are familiar with the trouble await- 
ing those diving imko Muhammadan history will he 


duly grateful to him. The author was twice in, 
Mekka and we have sume entertaining notes on. 
happenings there from the Editor, one of which 
shows that the whole world is kin after all: “ This 
last book L lent to Shaykh ’Abdul-Fattéh, but he 
has never Lon 


that in those days books were all treasured well— 


returned When we consider: 
this one was ‘“‘ in the writing of my father’s aunt, 
with a commentary in various hands *’—one can 
perceive what such a statement meant. Further : 
notes are given on the identification of Husam. 
Khan with the author of the Ya’rikh-i-Bahadur- 
shihi, on the Gujarat Wagts for Mekka and Medina. 
under Akbar, and on the settlement of foreigners 
in Gujarat. In the course of this last itis stated 
that foreigners were not numerous until the con- 
quest of the country in 1297 by ’*Alé-ud-Din 
Khilji, which is noteworthy. The introduction 
ends with an important and informing note on 
the Habshis of India, who were clearly mamltks- 
of the well-known ‘Turkish and Mediterranean 
European type and came into existence in much 
the same way, though the clan has now 
degenerated into the familiar ‘‘ Seedee Boy.” 

R. C. TEMPLE. 
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Karnika—The Coleroon, a branch of the Kaveri. Both these rivers surround Sriraigam 

| (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62). | 

Kartripura—The kingdom of Kartripura included Kumaun, Almorah, Garwal and Kangra 
(JRAS., 1898, p. 198). It was conquered by Samudra Gupta. Mr. Prinsep supposes 
it to be Tripura or Tippera (J ASB., 1837, p. 973). Same as Katripura. 

Karttikasvami—See Kumérasvami. 

Karttikeya-Pura—Baijnath or Baidyanath, in the district of Kumaun, about 80 miles 
from Almora. It is also called Karttikapura (Devt P., ch. 9; also Dr. Fahrer’s MMonu- 
mental Antiquities and Inscriptions). 

Karupatha—Same as Karapatha. 

Karura—See Korura. 

Karusha—Two countries by the name of Karusha are mentioned, one in the east and the 
other in the west. 1. Same as Adhirdja, the kingdom of Dantavakra (Harivamsa, ch. 
106). In the Mahdbhdrata it has been named between Matsya and Bhoja (Bhishma P.., 
ch. 9). Inthe Purdzas, itis mentioned asa country on the back of the Vindhy4 range. 
According to Mr. Pargiter, Karusha lay south of Kasi and Vatsa between Chedi on the 
west and Magadha on the east, enclosing the Kaimur hills : in short, the country of Rewa 
(JASB., 1895, p. 255; JRAS., 1914, p. 271; PAnini’s Séira, IV, I, 178). Same as 
Karusha. 2. A portion of the district of Shahabad in Bihar (Rémdyana, I., ch. a4). 
According to tradition, the southern portion of the district of Shahabad between the 
river Sona and Karman4si was called Karukh-deasa or Karushadesa (Martin’s Hastern 
India, Vol. I, p. 405). Vedagarbhapurt or modern Buxar was situated in Karusha 


(Brahmanda P., Parva Kh., ch. 5). 3. It was another name for Pundra (Bhdgavata, 
X, ch. 66). 


Karusha—Same as Karusha: Rewé. 

Kashtha-Mandapa—Katmandu, the capital of Nepal, founded by Raj& Gunakamadeva 
in 723 A.D. at the junction of the Bagmati and Vishnumati rivers. It was anciently 
called Matju-Patan (see Mafijupatan), after Mafijuari, who is said to have founded it. 
Mafijusri was esteemed by the northern Buddhists as their Visvakarm4 or celestial 
architect (Hodgson’s Literature and Religion of the Buddhists, p. 62). According to the 
Svyambhu Purdna; he was an historical personage who introduced Buddhism into Nepal. 
Katmandu is also called Kantepura (Wright’s History of Nepal, p. 9). 

Kasi—Benares. Kasi was properly the name of the country, of which Benares was the capi- 
tal (Fa Hian; also Apannaka Jdtaka in the Jaiakas (Fausboll’s ed.) p. 98; Mbh. , Bhishma, 
ch. 9; Ramdyana, Uttara, ch. 48). At the time of Buddha, the kingdom of Kast was 
incorporated with the kingdom of Kogala (Lohichcha Sutta in the Dialogues of the 
Buddha, pp. 291, 292). See BarAnasi. 

Kasmira—Kasmir (Brahma P., ch. 54). Itis said to have been originally colonised by 
Kasyapa, and the hermitage of the Rishi is still pointed out in the Hari mountain near 
Srinagar. Butsee Késyapapura. He gave his name to Kasgar and Kasmir, and to the 
people originally called Kasas or Kassias. Vishnu is said to have incarnated in Kéamira 28 
the fish (Matsya-avatdra), and bound the ship (Nau) (into which form Durga had conver- 
ted herself to save the creatures from destruction in the great deluge) to the western- 
most and highest peak of the three snowy peaks situated on the west of Banhal Pass in 
the eastern portion of the Pir Pantsal range : hence this peak is called WV aubandhana- 
irtha. Itis the N&vaprabhrawnsana of the Atharva-Veda and the Mancravasarpang 
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of the Satapatha-Brahmana (Macdonell’s Hest. of Sanskrit pees p. 144), At 
the foot of this peak ‘3 the Kramasara lake (now called Konsarnag) which marks a 
foot-step (Krama) of Vishnu (Satapatha-Brahmana in SBE . SIT; ans Vana, ch. 186; 
Dr. Stein's Rdjatarang(2, II, p. 392). Vishnu is also said £9 have incarnated as the 
poar ( Vardha-avatara) at Baramula, thirty-two miles from Srinagar on the right bank of 
the Vitasta (see aokara-kshetra). Asoka sent here a puede missionary named 
Majjhantike in 245 B.c. (Mahdévamsa, ch. XIT). For the DISLOEY of KAsmir, see Kalhana’s 
Réjaiaringint. It appears from the JAtaka stories that Kasmir once formed a part of 
the kingdom of Gandhara (Jdtakas, Cam. Eed., Vol. Hit, PP. 222, 229). 

Kasyapapura— Wilson supposes that the name of Kasmir is derived from Kasyapapura, 
the town of Rishi Kasyapa, the Kaspapyros of Herodotos. Dr. Stein, however, is of opinion 
that Kasmir was never called Kasyapapura, but it was always called Kasmira (Dr. Stein’s 
Ancient Geography of Kasmir, pp. 11, 62). Kaspairia of Ptolemy has been identified with 
Multan. For the legend how the lake Satisara was desecrated and Kasmira was created 
by Kasyapa, see Rajatarangini (Dr. Stein’s Rajatarangint, Vol. I, p. 5). 1. The hermit. 
age of Rishi Kasyapa was on the Hari mountain, three miles from Srinagar. 2. Multan 
was also called Kaésyapapura, the Kaspeira of Ptolemy, being founded by KaAasyapa, 
the father of Hiranyakagipu (Alberuni’s India, I, p. 298). 

Kasyapi-Ganga—The river Sabarmati in Guzerat (Padma Purdna, Uttara, ch. 52). 

Katadvipa— Katwa in the district | of Burdwan in Bengal (McCrindle’s Ancient India as 
described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 187; Wilford in Asia. Rev., V., p. 278). It is 
3, sacred place of pilgrimage to the Vaishnavas, where Chaitanya at the age of 24 embraced 
Dandism after leaving his father’s home, being initiated into its rites by a Gossain named 
Kegava Bharati. The hairs cut off from his head on the occasion have been preserved 
in a little temple. Katwa was called Murshidganj after the name of Murshid Kuli Khan, 
Nawab of Murshidabad. The old fort of Katwa where Ali Verdi Khan defeated the 
Mahrattas, was situated on a tongue of land between the Ajai and the Bhagirathi 
(Bholanauth Chunder’s Travels of a Hindoo, Vol. 1; Chaitanya-Bhdgavata, Madhya Kh). 
Chaitanya’s autograph is preserved in a village called Dadur, 14 miles to the south of 
Katwa. Same as Kantakanagara and Kan taka-detpa, the gradual corruptions of which 
are Kata-dvipa, Katadia, and Kaétwa. Krishnadas Kaviraj, the author of the Chaitanys- 
charitdmrita lived at Jhamatpur, 4. miles to the north of Katwa; Nannur, 16 miles to the 
south-west of Katw4 in the district of Birbhum, was the birth -place of the Vaishnava 
poet Chandidas. 

Katripura—Tripura or Tipara (Allahabad Inscription) ; but Mr. Oldham supposes that the 
kingdom of Katripura included Kumaun, Almora, Garwal, and Kangra (JRAS., 1898, 
p. 198). Same as Kartripura. 

Kaulam—Quilon in Travancore, once a great port on the Malabar coast (Yule’s Marco Polo, 
Vol. II, p. 313, note). 

Kauninda—See Kuninda. 


Kausambi—Kosambi-nagar or Kosam, an old village on the left bank of the Jamuna, about 
thirty miles to the west of Allahabad. Itwasthe capital of Vamsadega or Vatsyadesa, the 
kingdom of Udayana, whose life is given in the Brihat-Katha and Kathd-sarit-sdgara, 
Tl, ch. I. The Ratndvali, a drama by Harsha Deva, places its scene at Kausambi 
(see Hastinapura). Buddha dwelt in the Ghosita-Arama of Kausémbi (C hullavagga, 
pt. I, ch. 25). Udayana or Udena, as he was called by the Buddhists, was the son of 
King Parantapa : he ered Vasuladatta or Vasava-datta, daughter of Chanda Prajjota 
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called also Mahacend ie S Prijadanike Acts I, III), king of Ujjayini. He was 
converted to Buddhism by Pindola (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 7), and it was 
Udayana who first made an image of Buddha who was his contemporary. The image was 
of sandal-wood, five feet in height. The second image was made by Prasenajit, king 
of Kosala, who was also a contemporary of Buddha. It was made of gold (Dr. Edkin’s 
Chinese Buddhism, p. 49), butaccording to Fa Hian, Prasenjit’s image was also made 
of Gogirsha Chandana (sandal-wood). The Vdsavadatid by Subhandu, probably written 
at the beginning of the 9th century 4. p., relates the story of VAsavadatta and 
Udayana. Vararuchi, called also Katy&yana, the author of the Vdrétikas, is said to have 
been born at Kausdmbi and became the minister of Nanda, king of PAtaliputra 
(Katha-sarii-ségara, I, ch. 3). 

Kausiki—l. The river Kusi (Rdmdyana, Adi, ch. 34; Bardha P., ch. 140). According 
to tradition, the Kusiin remote ages passed south-east by the place where Tajpur is now 
situated, and thence towards the east until it joined the Brabmaputra, having no com- 
municatian with the Ganges. When the Kust joined the Ganges, the united mass of water 
opened the passage now called the Padma, and the old channel of the BhAgirathi from 
Songli (Suti) to Nadia was then left comparatively dry (Martin’s Zastern India, 
Iii, p.15). This junction must have taken place at some period between the third 
century 4.D., when the Sultanganj Jahnu was established, and the 7th century 4a.p. At 
Jot-narahari, the Kusi joins the Ganges, and the junction isa place of pilgrimage (Martin’s 
Fastern India, It, p. 84), 2. A branch of the Dyishadvati (Chitang) in Kurukshetra 
(Vamana P., ch. 34). 

Kausiki-Kachehha—The district of Purnea. 

Kausiki-Sangama—1l. The confluence of the Kusi and the Ganges on the opposite side 
of Kahalgaon and to the north of Patharghata in the district of Bhagalpur in Bengal. 
2. The confluence of the rivers Drishadvati and the Kausiki (Padma P., Svarga Kh., 
ch. 12). The confluence is near the village of Balu on the Rakshi river, 17 miles to the 
south of Thanesvara. (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XIV, p. 88.) 

Kautalakapura—Same as Kuntalakapura (Jaimini-Bhdérata, ch. 53). 

Kaveri—l. ‘The Kaveri, a river in southern India which rises from a spring called Chandra- 
tirtha (Karma P., II, ch. 37) in the Brahmagiri mountain in Coorg (Shanda P., 
Kaveri Mahat., chs. 11-14; Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, III, pp. 8 and 85). The Kaveri- 
fall at Sivasamudra is one of the most picturesque sights in southern India. 2. The 
northern branch of the Nerbuda near Mandhata (Owmkaranatha) mentioned in the Purdnas 
(Padma P., Svarga Kh., ch. 8; Maisya P., ch. 188). The junction of the Nerbuda 
and the Kaveri is considered to be a sacred place. 

Kayabarohana—Same as Karadvana (Shanda P., Prabhasa Kh., I, ch. 79). 

Kedara—Kedaranatha, situated on the southern side of the junction of the Mandakini 
and the Dudhganga. The temple of the Ked&ranatha, one of the twelve great Liigas 
of Mahadeva, is built on a ridge jutting out atright angle from the snowy range of the 
Rudra Himalaya below the peak of the Mah&pantha in the district of Garwal, United 
Provinces (see Amareévara). A sacred stream called Mandakini or the Kali-gaig4 has 
its rise about two days’ journey from Kedarnétha from a lake which is said to pro- 
duce blue lotus, and it joins the Alakanand& at Rudraprayiga. It requires eight 
days to go from Kedara to Badrinath, although the distance along a straightline 
between them is short. It is 15 or 16 days’ journey from Haridvara to Kedarndtha, 
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The peak of Keddrnatha is said in the Siva Purdna (Pt. I, ch. 47), to be Situated at 
Badariké-Asrama. The worship of Kedarandtha is said to have been established 4 
the Pandavas (see Paficha-kedara). Close to the temple is a precipice called Bhai. 
rab Jhamp, where devotees committed suicide by flinging themselves from the 
summit. (Dr. Fihrer’s MAI., Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. VILL, s.v. Kedarnath). Saka. 
racharya died at this place (Madhavacharya’s Sankaravijaye, ch. 16). Near the 
temple is a Kunda called Reta-Kunda where Karttika is said to have been born. 
(Skanda P., Mahesvara Kh., I, 27; IJ, 29). Ushi-math is 32 miles lower; it Contains 
the images of Mandh&t4 and the five Pandavas. 


Kekaya—A country between the Bias and the Sutlej. Ht was the kingdom of the 
father of Kaikeyi, one of the wives of Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya (Laméyana, 
Ayodhy&, ch. 68). See Girivrajapura (IT). 

Kerala—The Malabar coast (Wilson’s Mdlati and Midhava). It vomprised Malabar, 
Travancore, and Kanara (Rdmdyana, Kishk., ch. 41) terminating at Cape Comorin on 
the south and Goa on the north. It is the country of the Nairs. Tt is Sometimes 
used as synonymous with Chera (Rapson’s Ancient India, p. 164 and Indian Coins, p, 
36; Dr. Bhandarkar’s Hist. of the Dekkan, sec. ILI). In fact Kerala is the Kanarese 
dialectal form of the more ancient name of Chera (Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, s.v. Chera). Saukaracharya, the celebrated reformer, was born at KAladi on the 
bank of the river Purnd at the foot of the mountain called B rishit in Kanara (Kerala) 
his father was Sivaguru and his grandfather was Vidyadiraja. Sec Chittambalam. In 
the Mackenzie Manuscripts, the capital of Keraladesa is said to be Ananta-Sayanam, 
Parasurama is said to have caused Bréhmanas to inhabit’ this country (FASB, 
1838, pp. 183, 128). Gibbon says “ Every year about the simmer solstice, a fleet of 
120 vessels sailed from Myas Hormas, a port of KHgypt on the Red Sea. The coast 
of Malabar or the island of Ceylon was the usual term: of their navigation, and it was 
in those markets, that the merchants from the more remote parts of Asia expected 
their arrival. This fleet traversed the ocean in about forty days by the periodical 
assistance of the monsoons.” The Kollam cra which is in use in Travancore and 
Malabar, and which commenced in 824 a.p., is a modification of the Saptarshi era 
(Ind. Ant., Vol. XXVI, p. 118). 

Keralaputra—See Ketalaputra. 

Kegavati—The Vishnumati river in Nepal, a tributary of the Baymati (Wright’s Hist, 
of Nepal, pp. 81, 89). It forms four out of the fourteon great Tirthas of Nepal by its 
junction with four rivers. The names of the four Tirthas are Kama, Nirmala, Akara, 
and Jugana. But according to the Svayambhu Purdna (ch. iv), its junction with the 
rivers Bimalavati Bhadranadi, Svarnavati, Paipanfsini, and Kanukavati form the sacred 
Tirthas called Manoratha, Nirmala (or Triveni), Nidbana, Jia@nu and Chintamani respec 
tively. 
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Ketakivana—Baidyanath in the Santal Parganas in Bengal (Dr. R. L. Mitra’s On the Tem- 
ples of Deoghar in JASB., 1883, p- 172). 

Ketalaputra—Same as Kerala or Chera (Agoka’s Girnar Inscription : Bhandarkar’s Harly 
History of the Dekkan, sec. III, p. 10). Tt com prised the Malabar Coast, south of the 
Chandragiri river (V. A. Smith’s Harly History of India, p. 164); it was also. called 
Keralaputra, 
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Ketumala-Varsha—Turkestan and the lands watered by the river Chaksu or Oxus (Vishnu 
P., ch. 2; Markandeya P., ch. 59). In oriental history, Turkestan is called Deshti 
Kiptchak from the Kiptchaks who are the primitive Turkish race. It comprises Kharezm 
(called also Urgendj) as the Khanat of Khiva is called, the Khanat of Bokhara, and the 
Khanat of Khokand called also Fergana. Up to the time of Zenghis Khan’s conquest 
in 1225, Bokhara, Samarkhand, Merv, Karshi (Naksheb), and Balkh (Um-ul-Bilad, the 
mother of cities) were regarded as belonging to Persia, although the government of 


Khorasan (the district of the sun as it was then called) was under Bagdad (Vambery’s 
Travels in Central Asia, ch. XII, and pp. 339, 367). 


Khajjurapura—Khajraha, the capital of the Chandels, in Bundelkhand. 

Khalatika-Parvata—The Barabar hill in the Jahanabad sub-division of the district of 
Gaya, containing the Satghara and Nagarjuni caves of the time of Asoka and his grandson 
Dasaratha. It is about 7 miles east of the Bela station of the Patna-Gaya Railway. 
Khalatika is evidently a corruption of Skhalatika or Slippery (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, Vol. I, p. 32). Some of the inscriptions on the cave show that Daéaratha 
gave certain cave-hermitages to the Ajivakas (a sect of naked ascetics). The Ajivakas 
are also mentioned in the seventh pillar-edict of Asoka issued in the twenty-ninth year of 
his reign (Buhler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas, p. 39). For a description of the Barabar 
Hill Caves, see JASB., 1847, pp. 401 and 594 (N4g4rjuni cave). To the south and near 
the foot of the hill are the seven rock-cut caves called the Satghara. Out of these seven 
caves, three are on the Nagarjunti hill. There is also a sacred spring called Patalganga. 
Not far from it, is the Kawadol hill (see Sllabhadra Monastery). 

Khandava-Prastha—Same as Indraprastha : old Delhi (Ibh., Adi P., ch. 207). 

Khandava-Vana—Mozuffarnagar, at a short distance to the north of Mirat included in 
ancient Kurukshetra. It is one of the stations of the North-Western Railway. Arjuna, 
one of the Pandavas, appeased the hunger of Agni, the god of Fire, at this place (Mbh., 
Adi, ch. 225). The name was applied to a great portion of the Mirat division from 
Bulandshahar to Saharanpur (Hardwar in the Cal. Review of 1877, p. 67). Khandava- 
vana was situated on a river called Asvarathi (J7bh., Vana, ch. 160). According to the 
Padma P., (Uttara, ch. 64), Khandava-vana was situated on the Jamuna, and Indra- 
prastha, called also Khandava-prastha, was a part of it. 

Kharki —Aurangabad. 

Kharosthra---Kashgar (Dr. Stein’s Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, p. 404). The ancient 
alphabets called Kharosthi were introduced from this country into India. It is situated 
in that part of Turkestan which is called Lesser Bucharia. It was conquered by Jengiz 
Khan, and upon the division of his empire, it fell to the share of his son Jagatai; it 
was then conquered by Tamerlane, and in 1718 by the Chinese (Wright’s Marco Polo). 

Khasa—The country of the Khasas was on the south of Kaésmir, and extended from 
‘¢ Kastvar in the south-east to the Vitasté in the west ”, and it included the hill states 
of Rajapuri and Lohara. The Khasgas are identical with the present Khakha (Dr. Stein’s 
Rdjatarangint, Vol. II; Ancient Geography of Kasmir, p. 430; and Markandeya P., 
ch. 57). 

Khattanga-Prapata—The celebrated water-fall of the river Sarasvati in Kanara near 
Hunabar, not far from Mangalore. The sound of the fall is terrible. 

Khemavatinagara—The birth-place of the Buddha Krakuchchhanda or Krakuchandra 
(Svayambhit P., ch. 4). It was also called Khema (Dipavamsa in JASB, 1838, p. 798). 
It has been identified with Gutiva, four miles to the south of Tilaurain the Nepalese 
Tarai (P. C. Mukherji’s Antiquities of Terar, Nepal, pp. 49, 55). According to Fa 
Hian, Krakuchandra’s birth-place was Napeikea or Nabhiga. 
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Khetaka—Kaira, 20 miles south of Ahmedabad, on the river Vetravati (present Vatrak) 
oa Guzerat, described in the Padma P., (Uttara Kh., ch. 51; Dasakuméracharita, 
ch. 6 and Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 492). See Kachehha. For a description of the 


town, see Bishop Heber’s Narrative of a Journey, Vol. I, p. 156. It contains a Jains 


temple. 

wit nantaciiaiel miles north of Burdwan in Bengal. Itis one of the Pithas, where 
a toe of Sati’s right foot is said to have fallen. The name of the goddess is Jogadhy§, 

Khurasan—Khorasan in Central Asia; it was celebrated for its finc breed of horses 
(Asvachikisitam, ch. 2, by Nakula ; see also Ward’s History of the Hindoos, 2nd ed., Vo. 
I, p. 558). | 

Kikata—Magadha (Vayu P., ch. 105 ; Rig-Veda, Til, 53, 14). According to the (Térg 
Tantra, the name of Kikata was applied to the southern part of Magadha from 
Mount Varana to Gridhrakuta (Ward’s History of the Hindoos, Vol. I, p. 558). 

Kilkila—Kilagila, the capital of Kohkana (Garrett’s Classical Dictionary s. v. Kailakila), 
See Bakataka and Kalighata. | 

Kimimritya—The Kaimur range, between the rivers Sone and Tons. This range is part 
of the Vindhya hills (Hooker’s H imalayan Journals, Vol. I, p. 28). It commences near 
Kataigi in the Jubbulpore district and runs through the state of Rewa and the district 
of Shahabad in Bihar. Same as Kaira-mali. Perhaps the names of Kimmritya and 
Kaimur are derived from Kumara-rajya, a kingdom which was close to Chedi (Moh, 
Sabha, ch. 30). 

Kimpurusha-Desa—Nepal. 

Kiragrama—Baijnath in the Punjab; it contains the temple of Baidyanatha, a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage (Siva P., cited in the Arch. S. Rep., vol. V, pp. 178, 180) 30 miles 
to the east of Kot Kangra (Hp. Ind., I, p. 97). Twelve iniles to the south-west of 
Baijnath is the temple of Agapuri Devi, situated on the top of a lofty hill. 

Kirata-Desa—Tipara. The temple of Tripuresvari at Udaipur in Hill Tipara is one of 
the Pithas (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 9; Brahma P., ch. 27; Vishnu P., Pt. 2, ch. 3). It 
was the Kirrhadia of Ptolemy, and included Sylhet and Assam (see Rdjaméld or 
Chronicles of Tripura in JASB., XTX, 1850, p. 536, which contains the history of the 
Tipard, Raj). The title of Manikya was conferred upon the Raj& named Ratnafah by 
the king of Gand, shortly after 1297 a.p., which title they have retained ever since. 
The kirdts also lived in the Morung, west of Sikkim (Schoff, Periplus of he Lrythraean 
Sea, p. 243). They lived in the region from Nepal to the extreme cast JRAS., 1908, 
p. 326). 

Kirttakona —One of the Pithas, situated four miles from Daihapad& in the district of 
Murshidabad. Sati’s crown (kirtia) is said to have fallen at this place (Tantrachuddmam, 
P.C. Muzumdar’s Musnud of Murshidabad). Mr. Beveridge says that it is three miles 
from Murshidabad (Old Places in Murshidabad in the Calcutta Review, 1892, p. 208). 


Kishkindha —“ About a mile easterly from Nimbapur, a small hamlet in the suburb i 
Bijanugger, lies an oval-shaped heap of calcareous scoria, partially covered by grass and 
other vegetation. The Brahmins aver it to be the ashes of the bones of giant Walli a 
Bali, an impious tyrant slain here by Rama on his expedition to Lanka (Ceylon). ”— 
JASB., vol. XIV, p.519. It appears from the accounts of pilgrims that the ancien 
Kishkindha is still called by that name and also by the name of Anagandi. It is a small 
hamlet situated in Dharwad on the south bank of the river Tuigabhadra near Anagandi, 
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three miles from Bijayanagara (Sewell’s Arch. Surv. of Southern India, I, p. 322) and close 
to Bellary (JRAS., 1894, p. 257). About two miles to the south-west of Kishkindha 
is the Pamp4-sarovara, and tothe north-west of Pamp4-sarovara is the Afijana hill, where 
Hanumfna was born; Savart’s hermitage was 60 miles to the west of Kishkindha. 
Rama killed Bali, the brother of Sugriva, and gave the kingdom of Kishkindha to the 
latter (Réméyana, Kishk., ch. 26). Kishkindh& comprises the hills on the opposite 
side of the valley that separate it from Humpi, which are wild congeries of fantastic 
naked granite rocks with narrow valleys between. In one of these is shown the place 
where the body of Raja Balf was burned; it is a bed of very white carbonate of lime 
(Meadows Taylor’s Architecture in Dharwar and Alysore, p. 70). 


Kiyana—tThe river Kane or Ken in Bundelkhand (Lassen). It runs through the country 
held by the Chandel kings from south to north dividing it into two nearly equal portions 
with the capital cities Mahoba and Khajuraha in the western half and the great forts of 
Kalinjar and Ajayagadh in the eastern half (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XXI, p. 78). See 
Syenf, Karn§vati and Suktimati. The name of Kiydna is not mentioned in any of the 
Purdnas. 

Klisoboras (of the Greeks)—Growse identifies it with Mahavana, six miles to the south 
of Mathura on the opposite bank of the Jamuna (Growse’s Mathurd, p. 279). General 
Cunningham identifies it with Brindavana (Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 375). Vajra 
founded many towns after the name of his grandfather Krishna, e.g., Krishnapura. 
Wilkins restores the name to Kalisapura, .now called Mugu-nagar by the Musalmans 
(Asia. Res., Vol. V, p. 270). See Ind. Ant, VI, p. 240 note. It is the Caresobara of . 
Megasthenes. 

Kodagu—Coorg : a country on the Malabar Coast (Caldwell’s Drav. Comp. Gram., p. 32). 
Same as Kolagiri [Koragiri of the Vishnu P., (ch. 57)]. 

Kodangalura—Cranganore, a town of Malabar: it is practically identical with Mouziris 
of Marco Polo, once a seaport of Malabar. 

Koil—Aligarh in the United Provinces. Balaraima is said to have killed here the demon Kol. 

Kokakshetra—The tract of land to the west of the river Kausiki, or Kusi, including the 
western portion of the district of Purneain Bengal (Vardha P., ch. 140, vs. 53 and 72), 
It included the Bar&ha-kshetra at Nathpur below the Triveni formed by the junction of 
the three rivers Tambar, Aruna, and Suna Kusi. 

Kokamukha—Bariha-kshetra inthe district of Purnea in Bengal on the Trivent above 
NAathpur, where the united Kosis (the Tambar, the Aruna, and Suna) issue into the plains. 
See Mahakausika and Barahakshetra (Vardha P., ch. 140; Nyrtsinha P., ch. 65). 

Kokila—The river Koil which rises in Chota Nagpur and flows through the district of Shaha- 
bad in Bihar (As. Hes., XIV, p. 405). 

Kolachala—It has been identified with the Brahmayoni hill in Gaya. It is considered 
to be the same as Kolahala-parvata. But it appears that Kolachala and Kolahala are 
two distinct mountains, and Kol&chala may be identified with the Kaluha-pahad (see 
Makula-parvata). 

Kolagiri—Same as Kodagu (/dh., Sabh4, ch. 30 ; Pargiter’s Mdrkand. P., p. 364). 

Kolahala-Parvata—1l. The Brahmayoni hill in Gaya (Vayu P., I, ch. 45; Dr. KR. L. Mitra’s 
Buddha Gayd, pp. 14, 15), including the hill called Munda-prishtha which contains the 
impression of Gadédhara’s feet (Ibzd., II, ch. 50, v. 24). 2. A range of hill in Chedi (J76h., 
Adi, ch. 63). It has been identified by Mr. Beglar with the Kawa-kol range in Bihar 


KOL 


102 Kon 
(Arch. S. Rep., Vol. VITY, p. 124). But this identification does not appear to be 
corre a ; itis the Bandair range on the south-west of Bundelkhand in which the rivey Ken 
the ancient Suktimati) has its source (bh., Adi, ch. 63). 


Kolahalapura—Kolar, in the east of Mysore where Kartyaviryarjuna was killed by Paragy. 
rama. It was also called Kolalapura, evidently a contraction of Kolahalapura (Rice's 


Mysore Inscriptions : Intro. xxviii). 
Kola-parvatapura. Its contraction is Kolapura, at present called Kulia-Pahadapura 
or simply Pahidapura (Kavikaikana Chatdt, p. 228) in the district of Nadia in Bengal, 
It is the Poloura of Ptolemy situated near the Kambyson mouth of the Ganges, It ig 
not far from Samudragari (ancient Samudragati or ‘ Entrance into the Sea ’), which 
according to tradition as preserved in the Navadvipa-Parikramé (p. 40) of the Vaishnava 
poet Narahari Chakravartti, was the place where G auga (the Ganges) united with Samy a 











oom 





(the Ocean) in ancient time. 

Kolaptra—See Karavirapura (Chatianya-chartidmrita, II, ch. 9). 

Kolhapura—Same as Kolapura (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62). | 

Koli—The country of Koli was situated on the opposite side of Kanpilavasty across the river 
Rohini; its capital was Devadaha. Koli was the kingdom of Suprabuddha or Atjandraja, 
whose two daughters Maya Deviand Praj apati alas Gautam? were married to Buddha’ 
father Suddhodana. It was also the kingdom of Dandapaéni, the brother of Buddha's | 
mother May4& Devt, whose daughter Gop& or YasodharAt was marricd by Buddha. The 
kingdom of Koli has been identified with a portion of the district of Basti in Oudh, 
comprising a sacred place called Bardhachhatra (Opham’s Mahdvamsa, ch. IT) Pc 
Mukherji has identified the Rohini with the rivulet Rohin between Rummindei and Koli 
in the Nepalese Terai (The Antiquities in the Larai, Nepal, yp. 48). Same ay Vy4ghrapura, 


“ 


Kolkai—The capital of Pandya at the mouth of the river Lambraparni in Linnevelli, noy 
five miles inland : it is the Kael of Marco Polo. It is identiticd also with Tuticorin (see 
Kalki). It is evidently the Kara of the Buddhist Birth-Story lgaustya J étaka. Tb is the 
Kolkhoi of Ptolemy. For an account of Kolkhoi (see Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. Ti, p. 309, 
n., and Dr. Caldwell’s Dravidian Comparative Grammar, 3rd UG. 12). 

Kollaga—A suburb of Vaiéaly (Besar) in the district of Mozaffarpur (Tirhut) in which the 
Naya-kula Kshatriyas resided : Mahavira, the Jaina Tirthaikara, belonged to this class 
of Kshatriyas. See Kundagama, 

Koluka—Same as Kulita. : 

Kolvagiri—Same as Kolagiri (Agni P., ch. 109) : Coorg. 

Komala—Same as Kamlanka (Vayu P., II, 37, v. 369). 

Konaditya—Kanarak (Konarka) or Chandrabhag4 in Orissa (Brahma P., ch. -27). See 
Padmakshetra. Same as Konarka. 


Konarka—Same ag Padmaksheira and Konaditya, 7 
Kohga-desa—The modern Coimbatore and Salem (Mackenzie Manuscripts in J ASB, 


1838, p. 105 ; Rice’s Mysore I nscriptions, Intro : p. kl) with some parts of Tinnevelly 
and Travancore Wilson’s Vf ackenzie Collection, p- 209), 


Koigama-desa.—Konkan (JASB., 1838, p. 187). 
Kongu-deia.—Same as Kori ga-desa, | 
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Tue following bibliography forms one section of a Bibliography of the Architecture, 
Aris and Crafis of Islam, the completion of which was stopped by the war. In its present 
state it comprises about 4,500 different entries under “‘ AurHors,” and about 6,500 under 
“Supsects.” It is not possible to publish it now in the form of a book, but thinking 
that some of the sections, although unfinished, may nevertheless be useful to students, 
I am endeavouring to publish them as opportunity offers. I hope to publish other sections 
in the near future. I may add that I have personally seen and examined every item in 
the following list, either in the libraries of the British Museum, the India Office, the 
Royal Asiatic Society, or elsewhere. I shall be extremely grateful to those readers who are 


kind enough to notify me of omissions. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 

BAEDEKER, Karu. Indien, Handbuch fir 
Reisende. Mit 22 Karten, 33 Planen und 8 
Grundrissen. 8vo., pp. lxxiv and 358. 

Baedeker, Leipzig, 
No English edition. 

Bec, M. A. Hand Book of the Lueknow 
sight, especially intended for visitors to Luck- 
now. 12mo., pp. 28, with large folding plan. 

Royal Printing Press, Lucknow, [1891] 

The Hand Book of the Sights 

of Lucknow, Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, 

Agra, Ajmere & Delhi. Containing popu- 

lar places and buildings worthy of a visit, 

with historical notes on Mutiny of 1857. 

Intended for Visitors and Tourists. Second 

edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo., pp. 
fiv] and 46. 

Royal Printing Press, Lucknow, 1891 

BucKkLAND, C. HE. A Handbook for Tra- 
vellersin India, Burma and Ceylon. Includ- 
ing the provinces of Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, 
the North-Western Frontier Province, Balu- 
chistan, and the Central Provinces ; and the 


1914 


Native States of Rajputana, Central India, 
Ninth - 
edition, with seventy-nine maps and plans. | 


Kashmir, Hyderabad, Mysore, etc. 


8vo., pp. clxvili and 664. 
Murray, London, 1913 


Hastwick, E. B. Handbook of the Mad- 
ras Presidency. With a notice of the over- 
land route to India. Second edition. With 
maps and plans. 8vo., xx and 415. 
Murray, London, 1879 
One of Murray’s Handbooks. 

Kulbarga, Haidarabad, Bidar, etc. 
Handbook of the Bombay 
Presidency. With an account of Bombay 
City. Second edition. Most carefully re- 
vised on the spot, and for the most part 
rewritten. With maps and plans. 8vo., pp. 


vit and 405. Murray, London, 1881 
One of Murray's Handbooks. 
Handbook of the Bengal 


Presidency. With an account of Calcutta 
city. With maps and plans. 8vo., pp. viii 
and 396. 

Murray, London, 1882 

One of Murray's Handbooks. 
Handbook of the Punjdb, 
Western Rajputini, Kashmir, and Upper 
Sindh. Withamap. 8vo., pp. xii and 334. 
Murray, London, 1883 

One of Murray's Handbooks. 

KEENE. Keene’s Handbook for Visitors. 
Allahabad, Cawnpore and Lucknow. Second 
edition, revised, to which is added a chapter 
on Benares. 12mo., pp. viii and 97, with 
5 maps. 

Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcutta, 1896 








Neve, Artavr. The Tourist’s Guide to 
Kashmir, Ladakh, Skardo, &c. Ninth edi- 
tion. Sm. 8vo., pp. xi, xi and 225, with 5 maps. 

“Civil and Military Gazette” Press, 


Lahore. 1913 
Previous editions : 1899 (4th), 1902 (Sth), 1905 

(6th), and 1910 (Sth). 

Parker, Rev. Artavr. A Handbook of 
Benares, with a map and views of the city 
and neighbourhood. Sm. 8vo., pp. iti and 
88, with 4 plates and folding map. 


Lazarus, Benares, 1895 
Four mosques, 


Reywnotps-Batz, Eustace. The Tourists 
India. With twenty-eight full-page illus. 
trations and new map of “Tourist India.” 
8v0., pp. xii and 364. 

Sonnenschein, London, 1907 


CONSERVATION. 
Anon. The Restoration of Indian Build. 
ings. The Architect, Vol. XIV, p. 204. 1875 
A letter to the Standard, 
Cucm, Guorce. Vandalism in India : 
Letter Concerning the Preservation of Objects 
of Interest. Magazine of Fine Arts, Vol, 


I p. 56. 1905 
Chiefly at Delhi and Lahore, 
CURZON OF Kepizston, Baron. Ancient 
Monuments in India, Proceedings of the 
Astatic Society of Bengal, pp, 56-65. 1900 


On the vandalism of the past, and his frm 
resolve to inaugurate a new era in this respect, 


Rivert-Carwac, H. Administrative Rules 


for the Protection of Antiquarian Remains in 


India. Memorandum. 8V0., pp. 8, [1879] 


Read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
“The subject wag referred to the 


. Government 
of India by the Asietic Society of Bengal, and 
subsequently Conservator of Archeological 


remains was appointed,” (p. 8, note) 


eS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
INDIA : HISTORY OF, 

Marrnay, CLEMENTS R. A Memoir on 
the Indian Surveys. Printed by order of 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India 
m Council. Large 8V0., pp. xxv and 303 
with 4 folding maps. Allen, London, 1871 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY 


Indian Surveys. Printed b 
Majesty’s Secretary of 
Council. (Second eclition), 
481, with 5 folding maps. 


tory of Archzology in India, Journa 
Society of Arts. Vol. XXXIV 
With 1 plate, (to face p. 629) 


i May, 1999 
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MaRkuam, CLEMENTS, A Memoir oy th 
ue 


Y order of Ho, 
State for India in 


£o.. Dp. xxix and 


Chap, XV.—The Archxologic 
India, pp. 236-274 (or Isp ed., pp. 170.203) 
GiBps, Jamus, C.S.I., CLE. The His 


lof the 
1 BP. 555.6 


18 
See also Black (C. If, D:), 


Buack, Cuaruus, B.D. A Memoir on the 

Indian Surveys, 1875-1890, Large 8y9 

y 

Pp. vi and 412, with 1 coloured Plate ang 

I folding map. 
Arnold : Constable « ot 

? Constable ‘¢te., London, 189] 

ludian Arclimologion| Surveys, pp. 320.29 

In continuation yf Markham’s accounts 

Preface, p. v, | 

M., A. H. A. Tho Preservation of Thdian 

monuments. The Athenaeum, No. 3388 

? a 

Sept. 10, pp. 360-61. 1802 

Suggesting the formation of a society simile 

to the Comité de Consernation deg Monuments de 

PArét arahe, Cairo, forthe Gare and catal 
of Indian monuments, 


CJ. 8. The Archeological Survey of 
India. Academy, Vol, XLY, p.d21, 1804 


A propos af the death of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham. 


[MemoriAn from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to the Rarl of Kimberley 
(Secretary of State for India) regarding the 
present condition of historical monuments, 
and Reply.] Jour. of the fioy. Inst. of Brit 
Architects, Vol. 1, Third Series, pp. 449.480, 

1894 

[Memortan from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to Lord George Hamilton 
(Secretary of State); on the Arch ological 
Survey of India, and Acknowledgment] 
Journ. of the Roy. Inet. of Brit. Architects 
Vol. IIL, Third Sories, pp. 392-393, 1896 

Rourrarr, G. P. De « Archzological 
Survey” in British-Indié, Tijdschrift voor 
Indische taal-, land- en volkenbunde, det 
XLIV, pp. 373-386. 190) 


Og uing 
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Boureuss, JAMES, C.I.E. Sketch of Arch- 
seological Research in India during Half a 
Century. Journ., Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society. Centenary Memorial Vol- 
ume, pp. 131-148. 1905 


ARCHSUOLOGICAL SURVEY OF Inpra. [Pro- 
tests against the proposed abolition of the 
Central Department, qucted from ‘The 
Times.” ] Journ. of the Roy. Inst. of Brit. 
Architects, Vol. XVIII, Third Series, pp. 
774-6, 191] 


MarsHatu, Str Joun. Note on Archzo- 
Bombay Government Gazetie, Nov. 4, 
pp. 2678—2688. 1915 


An account of the Department, as at 
present constituted, and its work during the 
last five years or so. 


logy. 


ARCHAIOLOGICAL SURVEY: 
HARLY REPORTS. 


Connincoam, Mas.-Gent. A. Report 
of the Proceedings of the Archeological 
Surveyor to the Government of India for 
the Season of 1862-63. 4to., pp. 50, with 3 


plates (2 plans of Old Delhi). No title page. 
[1864] 


This Report is entirely devoted to Delhi. 

Reprinted, minus the plates, in the Journ. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXITI, Supple- 
mentary Number, pp. i—ixxxvi. 1864 

Reprinted in Vol. L of the Archeological 
Survey, [q. v-], pp. 131-231, with 4 plates. 1871 


Continuation of Report of the 
Proceedings of the Archeological Surveyor 
to the Government of India for the Season 


of 1862-63. 4to., pp. 50. No title page. 
[1865] 


Mosque at Mathura, pp. 2-3. Muhammadan 

buildings at Kanauj, pp. 21-23. 
Reprinted in the Journ. Asiatie Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 159-278. 1865. 
Reprinted in Vol. I of the Archeological 
Survey (gq. v-], pp. 231-339, with several plates. 
187] 





——-——— Report of the Archeological 
Surveyor to the Government of India, 
for the Season 1863-64. 4to., pp. 94, 
with 3 plates. No title page. [1865] 


Muhammadan buildings at Sarhind, pp. 81-84: 
at Thanesar, pp. 87-88. 

Reprinted in Vol. II of the Archaeologicat 
Survey, [q. v-], pp. 1—239, with 21 plates. 1871 
CUNNINGHAM, Mas.-Geyu. A. Report of 

the Proceedings of the Archeological 
Surveyor to the Government of India 
for the Season of 1864-65. 4to., pp. 88, 
with 3 plates (2 coloured). No title page. 

[1866] 


Muhammadan buildings at Aimir, pp. 8-9; 
at Ranod or Narod, pp. 26-27; at Gwalior, 
pp. 37-38, 44 and 51; at Mahoba or Mahotsava, 
p- 8]. 

Reprinted in Vol. II of the Archwolegical 
Survey, [q. v.]}, pp. 241-459, with 27 plates. 

1871 


ARCH FZOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORTS: 
OLD SERIES. 

CUNNINGHAM, Mas.-Genn., ALEXANDER. 
Four Reports made during the years 
1862-63-64-65. 8vo., 2 vols., pp. vii, xiii, 
359 and xlix, with 51 plates; v, 459 and iii, 
with 48 plates. 


Government Central Press, Simla, 1871 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vols. I and IT, 

Delhi, Vol. I, pp. 131-231, and plates xxxv- 
XXXVlll;  mosyue at Mathura, pp. 236-237; 
Muhammadan buildings at Kanauj, pp. 286-290, 
with map; at Sarhind, Vol. IJ, pp. 205-212; 
at Thianesar, pp. 222-223; at Ajmir, pp. 258-263, 
with 2 plates; at Ranod or Narod, pp. 306- 
307; at Gwalior, pp. 334-335, 351, 369-370, 
with 1 plate; at Mahoba or Mahotsava, p. 415. 
————— _ Report for the year 1871-72. 


Svo., pp. xill, 164 and v, with 47 plates. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1873 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. IIT. 

On the classification of Muhammadan Archi- 
tecture in India, pp. 7-13; reference to work 
at Gaurand Pandwa, p. 164. 

BEGLAR AND CARLLEYLE. Report for the 
year 1871-72. Delhi, by J. D. Beglar, Assis- 
tant. Agra, by A. C. L. Carlleyle, Assistant. 
Under the superintendence of Major-General 
A. Cunningham, C.S.I. 8vo., pp. xvii and 
265, with 18 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1874 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. IV. 
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CUNNINGHAM, Mags.-Gent. ALEXANDER, 


Report for the year 1872-73. 
and 205, with 50 plates (1 coloured). 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1875 


{drchaeoloyical Survey of India, Vol. V. 
Harapa, reference to ‘fdgah, p. 106; Dipalpur, 


in 1848, p. 119; 
at a depth of 10-12 feet, p. 
pp. 130-131; Mauscleum of Bahawal 


128 ; 
Haq, pp. 


131-132, and plate XXXII (tile mosaies); | 
132-134, and plates | 
AAKVIIT (plan and section) and XXXIX (tile | 
mosaics) ; tomb of Shams-i-Tabriz, pp. 119 and | 
gates attributed to | 


tomb of Rukn-ud-Din, pp. 


134-135; Sot Kangra, 
Nawab Alif Khan, Governer ander Jahfngir, 
p. 163. 


CaRLLEYLE, A.C. L. Report of a Tour in | 
Kastern Rajputana in 1871-72 and 1872-73. | 
Under the Superintendence of Major-General | 
A. Cunningham. 8vo., pp. iv and 256, with | 


24 plates. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1878 | 


Archaeoloyical Survey of India, Vol. VL. 
Baiina or Batidsur, Ukha Mandar, converted 
into a mosque, with considerable alterations, 


pp. 50-51 and plates IV and V; unfinished | 


mindr, p. 51; Santipir, very curious mindr 
dated 4. H. 861 (1456), p. 56 and plate VII, also 


pp. 65-69 ; Sikandra, gateway, p. 74; Mangana- | 


ki Bara, fort, p. 90; Shiv-Dungr, remains of 


small mosque, p. 123; Thoda, slab referring to | 


the erection of a building, a. H. 1046 (1636). 


Breauar, J. D. Report of a Tour in Bun, 
delkhand and Malwa, 1871-72; and in the 
Central Provinces, 1873-'74. Under the 
superintendence of Major-General A. Cun- 
ningham, C.S.1.,C.LE. 8vo., pp. vii and 252, 
with folding map and 21 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1878 


Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. VII. 
| Ballabgarh, Palwal, Hodal, Doténah, Kotwan 
and Chétah, all near Delhi, pp. 1-3; Nowadah, 
late palace, p. 12; Mahoba, pp. 25-26; Mada, 
2 mausoleums, p- 27; Kulpshar, mausoleum, 
Pp. 28; rich, interesting mosque, ete., pp. 32-35 
and plate IV ; Sirswagarh, remains of mosque, p. 
37; Kunch, p. 39; Ajaygarh, dargah altered by 
Hindus, pp. 48-49 . Garhakota, very tall minar, 
Pp. 59-60 ; Réhatgach, mausoleums, pp. 60-61; 
Pathan, ruing, Pp. 66; Udayptr, walls and gates, 
P. 81, and mosque, Pp. 85 and plate VI; Sipri, 


Svo., pp. viii | 





| CS.L, CLE. 
Central Provinces in 1873-74 and 1874.76, 
Svo., pp. ix and 165, with 30 plates. 


(9 miles from,) hall known as Chaunsath 
Khamba, p. 94. Also short references ne 
Charkheri, modern mosque, p. 23: Mahivar 
p. 51; Teonda, p. 63; Ramitek, mosque, 


p. 110, and Wair4garh, ‘Idgah, p. 129, 
BEGLAR, J. D. Report on a Tour through 


| the Bengal Provinces of Patna, Gaya, Mongir 
mosque of Firaiz Shah, p. 111 ; Multan, plan, plate : gir, 
XXXVI, reference to destruction of JAmi‘ Masjid | 
discovery of glazed tiles | 
tombs | 


and Bhagalpur; the Santa] Parganas, 
Manbhum, Singbhum, and Birbhum; Ban. 
kura, Raniganj, Bardwan and Hughli: in 
1872-73. Under the superintendence of 
Major-General A. Cunningham, C.S.1., CLE. 
Svo., pp. xxiand 213, with 22 plates. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1878 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. VIII. 
Patna, 3 mosques, pp. 28-32, and 34 ; Tillara, 

mosque, darg&h, etc., pp. 34-35; Jaru. Mosque as. 
cribed to Shir Shah, pp. 44-45; Mirapur Nadera, 
darg8h and mosque, p- 45; Hasanptir Kako, 
dargih, pp. 64-65; Sil&o, early mosque, pp.83-84, 
Sitamarhi, early mauscleum, p. 107; Parvati, 
dargéh, pp. 110-111; Shaikhpura, dargah, p- 116. 
Also short references to Dharawat, dargih, p- 39: 
Bhimgarh, dargah, p. 150: Hugli and Jaunptr, 
p- 206. 


CUNNINGHAM, Magz.-Gant,. ALEXANDER, 


Report of a Tour in the 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1879 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. IX. 
Burhénptr, Bibi Masjid and Jami‘ Masjid, pp. 

115-118 and plates XVII and AVI; Asirgarh 
p. 120. 


beeen anal 





~~ Report of Tours in Bundel. 
khand and Malwa in 1874-75 and 1876-77. 
8V0., pp. viii and 132, with 36 plates, 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1880 
Archaeological Survey of I nadia, Vol. X. 
Garh-pahra, Kanch-mahal, pp. 29-30; Rahat- 
garh, fort, p. 30; Bhtlsa, ‘Alamgir? Masjid, p. 35. 


—---—— Report of Tours in the 
Gangetic Provinces from Badaon to Bihar, in 
1875-76 and 1877-78. 8vo., pp. vill and 197, 


| with 44 plates. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1880 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XI. 
Badaéén,‘fdgah and Jami‘ Masjid of fltutmish, 

8 mausoleums dated a.g. 860 (1456)—a.H. 957 
(1550), some later ones and mosque of Aurangzib, 
A.H. 1071(1660), pp. 1-11 and plates IT-IV ; Newal, 
24 mausoleums, one dated 4.H, 784 ( 1382-3), 
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p-49; Patan Bihar, mausoleum and ‘fdgah, p. 55; | 


Dalmau, mosque of Shah Jah&n’s time, and 


tomb, probably of Muhammad Shah Shargi, pp. | 


59-60 ; Jaunpur, pp. 102-126 and plates XXXI- | 
DER. Report of a Tour in Bihar and Bengal 


XAXXVIT; Sahsaram, mausoleums (5) of Shir 
Shah and his 
AAATX ; Hilsa, mausoleum of Jaman Madiarf, 


Svo., pp. vill and 230, with 14 plates. 


Supcdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1879 | 


Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XII. 

Jalali, some interesting early mosques and 
mausoleums, pp. 13-14; Sambhal, Jami‘ Masjid 
with inscription of B&abur, by abjad a.m. 933 
(1526-7), pp. 24-27 and plates ITI and IV. 


Brerar, J. D. Report of Tours in the 
South-Eastern Provinces in 1874-75 and 
1875-76. Under the superintendence of 


Major-General A. Cunningham, C.8.I., C.1.E. 


Svo., pp. [iv] and 165, with 20 plates. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1882 
Archaeoloyical Survey of India, Vol. XIII. 


Makundpér (near to), darg&hs, p.3; Ramgarh, | 
gateway in Fort, p. 34; Chandarpir, Muham- | 


madan ruins, p. 145; Kosgain, tower and gateway 
in walls, p. 155. 


CUNNINGHAM, Mayor-GENERAL ALEXAN. 
DER. Report of a Tour in the Punjab in 
1878-79. S8vo., pp. vii and 155, with 31 


plates. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1882 

Archaeoloyical Survey of India, Vol. XIV. 

Van Bachran, baolt of Akbar, with 2 minars 
and small mosque, pp. 32-33; Bhera, Shir ShAh’s 
mosque and shrine of Pir Kayanath, pp. 39-40: 
Sohdara, reference to min&r described by 
Abul Fazl (which fell in 1864), pp. 43-44; 
Ransi, shrine of Shah Abdal, p. 48; Sultanpdr, 
Badshahi Sarai and two bridges, pp. 56-57 
and plate XIX; Nakodar, two fine tile-faced 
tombs, dated 4.H. 1021 (1612) and a.w. 1069 
(1657), pp. 59-62 and plate XX; Niarmahsh, 
Badshahi Sarai, a.w. 1028-30, pp. 62-65 and 
plate XXI; Panjor, mosque, p. 71; Sadhora, 
Pathariya masjid, Patharwala masjid (very neat 
and well proportioned), Jami‘ Masjid (tile-faced), 
private dwelling (tile-faced) dated a.m. 1029 
(1619—20), KA&zion-k& Masjid, with inscription 
dated a.m. 1054 (1644—35), brick mosque (tile- 
faced), with inscription dated a, H. 1080 (1669) 


family, pp. 132-139 and plate | 


| Pp. vil and 186, with 35 plates, 
A.H. 950 (1543-4), p. 164; Telara, mosque and | 


dargah (with inscription a.s. 951), pp. 168-169. | 
CaRLLEYLE, A.C. L. Report of Tours in | 
the Central Doab and Gorakhpur in 1874-75 | 
and 1875-76. Under the superintendence of | 
Major-General A. Cunningham, C.8.1., C.LE. | 





and tomb of Sayyid Shah ‘Abdul Wahhab a.z. 
1137 (17245), pp. 73-75 and plate XXIII. 


CUNNINGHAM, Masor-GeneraL ALEX AN- 
in 1879-80, from Patna to Sunargaon. 8vo., 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1882 


Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XV. 

Parbatt, dargah of Hindu materials, p.9; Gaur 
& long account with plans supplementary to 
Ravenshaw’s Gaur, [q.v.], which does not con- 
tain any, pp. iv-v, 39-76 and plates XIII- 
AXIII ; Maldah, Jami‘ Masjid, dated a.m. 1004 
(1595-6), seven inscriptions referring to the build- 
ing of mosques, ete. dated from aA.H. 859 (1455) 
to 938 (1531), and remains of minaér, 60 feet 
high, pp. 77-79 ; Hazrat Pandua, (supplementary 
to Ravenshaw’s Gaur), with plans etc., pp. 79-94 
and plates XXIV-XXVI; Devthala, shrine of 
Jalal Shah and small mosyue, pp. 94-95; Devikot, 
shrine of Sult4én Sh&h in Citadel, shrine of Shah 
Bukhari, and shrine of MaulAna “Ata, with four 
inscriptions, dated a.H, 697 (1297) to a.u. 918 
(1512), pp. 95-100 and plate XXVIII; Mustan- 
garh (Mahasthan), shrine of Shah Sultan and of 
Mahi-saw€ar, pp. 105-108 and plate XXX; Ghat. 
nagar, tomb, p. 122; [Chhota] Pandwa, mosque 
built 4.H. 882 (1477-8), tomb of Shah Saff-ud-Din, 
minaér 125 feet high and a second mosque, pp. 
123-127; Dhakka, tomb of Bibi Pert (d.a.n. 
1684) and small mosque, Palace of Lal Bagh, 
commenced c. 1670, pp. 127-131 and plate 
AXXIV; Bikrampdir, mosyue and tomb of BAba 
Adam, pp. 132-135; Sunargaon,ten Muhammadan 
buildings and dating slab, pp. 135-145 and plate 
»O. 0: O'F 


CUNNINGHAM, MaJorR-GENERAL ALEXAN- 
per and H.B.W.Garrick. Report of Tours 
in North and South Bihar, in 1880-81. 8vo., 
pp. xii and 143, and 31 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1883 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XVI. 
Hajiptir, Jami’ Masjid, pp. 6-6; Sagar-Dih, tomb 

of GhulAm Husain Shah, p. 20; Sita-kund, tomb, 

p. 24; Subhegarh, 2 domed tombs, p. 30 and plate 

IX; Kako, dargah of Bibi Kaméalo, pp. 37-39 and 

plate X; Kauwa-dol, reference to small dargah, 

p- 48; Khairagarh, (?), pp. 131-132; Amarpur 

ruins of imposing mosque, p. 132. 

CunninaoaM, Mas.-Gent. ALEXANDER. 
Report of a Tour in the Central Provinces 
and Lower Gangetic Doab in 1881-82. 8vo., 
pp. viii and 169, with 34 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1884 
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Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XVII. 
Arvi, tomb of Telang Rao-wali, p. 55; Karra, 
tomb of Kamal Khan, pp- 93-94; Hathgaon, Jay 
Chandi Masjid (Hindu temple converted), pp. 
97-98 and plate XXTX; Makanpur, tomb of 
Shaikh Madiir, ascribed to Tbrahim Shah of 
Jaunpir, who died A. B. 844 (1440), ppP- 108-107. 


Carrick, H. B. W. Report of a Tour 
through Behar, Central India, Peshawar, and 
Yusufzai, 1881-82. Under the superintendence 
of Major-General A. Cunningham, C.S.L., 
C.LE. 8vo., pp. vi and 140, with 22 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1885 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol, KIX. 
Two references only (1) to a fine masque at 

Garhani, p. 21; (2) to small shrine of Pir Ghiazi- 

Mir at Girgi, p. 89. 


CownincHam, Mas.-Genu. A. Report of 
a Tour in Eastern Rajputana in 1882-83. 
Svo., pp. x and 165, with 38 plates. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1885 


Archaeoloyical Survey of India, Vol. XX. 

Mahaban, “ Assi-khamba ’? Mosque, pp. 42-44 
and plates VIT-IX; Kaman, ‘“Chaunsath khamba” 
Mosuue, pp. 55-57 ancl plate XI; Bayana, Il 
Muhammadan buildings, pp. 69-79 and plates 
XITI-XVII and XXXVII; Sikandara (3 miles §. of 
Bayana), 3 mosyues, pp. 79-81 and plate XVII ; 
Vijayamandargarh, Taleti Masjid, Mazina and 
baoli, pp. 82-88; Tahangarh, mosquo dated A. H, 
953 (1546), pp. 91-92 and plate XIX; Khinwa, 
baoli, p. 94; Kutwal, reference to modern mosque, 
p- 112; Dholpar, tomb of Bibi Zarina, A.u. 942 or 
944, and mosque a.H. 944 (1537), pp. 112-114 and 
plate KX XVI ; Tejara, fine tomb of ‘Ala-ucd-Din 
Al&m Lodi, another tomb and 2 mosques, pp. L15- 
117 and plate XX VII; Sarhata, mosque (XVth 
century), pp. 118-119 and plate XXVIII; Alwar, 
an early massive tomb and one built a, D. 
1547, p. 121; Kotila(MewAti capital), fine mosquc 
A. H. 803 (1400), pp. 130-132 and plates XXX 
and XXXI, also p. 16; Indor (6 mules N. of 
Kotila), tomb of Jalal Khan, p, 134; Palah, 
shrine of Khwajah Mas&, a.m. 734 (1333), p. 
135; Sohna, mosque and tomb of Hazrat Shah 
Najm-ul-Haq and 2 other mosques, pp. 138-187 ; 
Bhonsi, substantial mosque, pp. 137-139; adil. 
tional notes on Delhi and its neighbourhood, pp. 

139-160 and plates XXXI-XXXVII. 


——__——- Reports of a Tour in Bundel- 
khand. and Rewa in 1883-84; and of a 
Tour in Rewa, Bundelkhand, Malwa and 
Gwalior, in 1884-85. 8vo., pp. vili and 183, 
with 42 plates. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Caleutta, 1885 
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SCAR Sa ators 
Archaeological Servey of India, Vol. Xx 
Parts I and Lf. 

KAlanjar Fort, parts of which are Muhbam. 
macan work, sec pp. 28-31; Mahoba, mosque 
with inscription of Taghlaq Shah, p. 90; Bhigi 
mosque, p. 140; Kalpi, tombs of Madar Sanib, of 
Ghaftr Zinjaut, of Chol Bibi, of Bahadur Shahid 
and the great enclosure called Chaurasi Gime, 
or “eighty-four domes,” pp. 132-133 ; Sultinpar, 
pp. 133-134; Damoh, shrino of Ghizt Misa, pp. 
168-169; 9 Lalitpur, built of Hindu 
materiabs, pp- 


THLOSY UC 
175-176, 


Cartunyur, A.C. La. Report of Tours in 


Gorakhpur, Saran, and Ghazipur in 1877. 
reed 
18-79 


and 80. 
14 plates. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1885 
Arehacologieal Survey of India, Vol. XT 
Cheran (Saran District), iamosque of Hindu 
materials, with inseripbion, apparently of Flusain 


Svo., pp. vi and 122, with 


Shah (A. p. Pb08-1520), p. 743 Hingtar, fort 
added ta by Mauthiumunacdans, with ruins of gq 


mosque, pap. EES-E2O. 


Garrick, H. B. W. Report of a Tour in 
and Rajptitana in 1889-84, 
.1., 


CSL (Ole 380. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1887 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. SXIM, 


Muharimiadan boildinus at Mathibad, Hansi, 
Ajmir, Naypur, Nanwgor, o6e, 


Surra, Vincenr ARTHUR. General Index 


to the Reports of ‘The Archeological 
Survey of India, Vols. I to XXIIL. 
Published under the superintendence of 


Major-General Sir A. Cunningham, C.S.L, 
K.C.LE., with a Glossary and General 
Table of Contents. Roy. 8vo., pp. 
and 216. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1887 


Burcess, J. Memorandum on. the Anti- 
quities at Dalbhol, Ahmedabad, Than, Juna- 
gadh, Girnar, and Dhank. 4to., pp. 38 and 
xvii, with 10 plates (facsimiles of inscrip- 
tions). 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1875 
Archaeological Survey of Western India, [Qld 
Series], No. 2. 
Ahmedabad, 

pp- 13-14. 


pp. 3-43; Uparkot—mosam 
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Buraess, J. Memorandum on the Remains 
at Gumli, Gop, and in Kachh, ete. 4to., 
pp. 27. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1879 

Archaeological Survey of Western India, pOld 
Series], No. 3. 

Bhadresvar—remains of a large mosque, and 
another, pp. 18-19; Bhuj-——mosque remarkable 
for the thickness and closeness of iis piers, p.-13 
Keda—2 dargahs, pp. 21-22. 

Provisional Lists of Architectural 
and other Archeological Remains in 
Western India, including the Bombay 
Presidency, Sindh, Berar, Central Provinces 
and Haidarabad. 4to., pp. 60. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1875 

Archaevloyical Survey of Western India, [Old 
Series}, No. 4. 

Srxyciair, W. F., and J. Burcsss. Notes 
on the Antiquities of the Talukas of Parner, 
Sangamner, Ankole and Kopargaum, by W. 
E. Sinclair; with revised lists of remams 
in the Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Puna, Thana 
and Kaladgi Zillas, by J. Burgess. 4to., 
pp. 27. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1877 


Archaeoloyical Survey of Western Indiu, [Old 
Series], No. 6, 


Lists, pp. 17-27. 

Reports regarding the Archeological 
Remains in the Kurrachee, Hyderabad and 
Shikdérpur Collectorates, in Sindh, with 
plans of tombs. 4to., pp. 38, with 4 folding 
plates (2 coloured). 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1879 


Archacological Survey of Western India, [Old 

Series|, No. &. 

BurGess, James. Lists of the Antiqua- 
rian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, 
with an Appendix of Inscriptions from 
Gujarat. Compiled from information supplied 
by the Revenue, Educational, and other 
Government Officers. 4to., pp. 1x and 340, 
with 2 plates. 


Government Central Press, Bombay, 1885 


Archaeoloyicat Survey of Western India, No. 11. 
A revised edition was issued in 1897. 
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Covsens, Henry. Notes on the Build- 
ings and other Antiquarian Remains at 
Bijapur. With translations of the inscrip- 
tions by E. Rehatsek. 4to., pp. u and 109, 
with 2 folding maps. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1890 


Selections from the Records of the 
Government, No. CCNLY.— New 
clirchaeslogical Survey of 
series], Ala. 


Bombay 
Series, and 
Western India [Cld 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY : 
NEW IMPERIAL SERIES. 


The above series now unites the New Series 
of Reports of the Archeological Surveys of 
Northern, Southern and Western India in 
one Imperial collection. As the decision 
was not arrived at until after the publica- 
tion of Vols. I—V of the Western Survey, 
Vols. I—V of the Southern Survey, and 
Vols. I—II of the Northern Survey, the 
Imperial Series numbering does not appear 
on the title-pages of these works. 


Burcess, JAMES. Report on the Anti- 
quities of Kathiaéwid and Kachh, being the 
result of the second season’s operations of 
the Archxological Survey of Western India, 
1874-75. Folio, pp. x and 243, with 74 
plates, 11 figures (coins), and a map. 

India Museum, london, 1876; 
Allen, Triibner, King and Stanford. 


Archaeological Survey of Western India, [Vol. 
Il, and New Imperial Serres, Vol. IT}. 


also 





Report on the Antiquities of 
the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts, in 
the territories of His Highness the Nizam 
of Haidarabad, being the result of the 
third season’s operations of the Archeo- 
logical Survey of Western India, 1875-76. 
Impl. 4to., pp. vili and 138, with 66 plates. 

Allen : Triibner : Stanford; London, 1878 


Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. 
II, [and New Imperial Sertes, Vol. TIT]. 
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SewELL, Ropert. Lists of Antiquarian 
Remains in the Presidency of Madras. 
Compiled under the Orders of Government. 
dto., 2 vols., pp. xil, 325 and Ixii; xi and 
207, Government Press, Madras, 1882-84 

Archaeoiogical Survey of Southern India, Vol. 

iI [and New Imperial Series, Vols. Vil and VIII}. 

For index to Muhammadan references, see II, 

pp. 113-114. 

Fisrer, A. The Sharqi Architecture of 
Jaunpur; with notes on Zafarabad, Sahet- 
Mahet and other places in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. By A. Fihrer. With 
drawings and architectural descriptions, by 






Ed. W. Smith. Edited by Jas. Burgess, 
LL.D., C.LE., Impl. 4to, pp. viii and 76, 
with 74 plates. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1889 

Archaeological Survey of India (New Series}: 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Vol. I [and 
New Imperial Series, Vol. XT]. 

In connection with the above : 

DrwuHtrst, R. P. The Metres of the Jaunpur 
Persian Inscriptions. Journ. Royal Asiatic 
Society, pp. 749-751. 1909. 

A polemic eriticism. 





-—- The Monumental Antiquities 
and Inscriptions, in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, described and arranged. 
Impl, 4to0., pp. iv. and 425. 

Supdt., Govt. Press, N.-W.P. and Oudh 
Allahabad. 1891 


Archaeological Survey of India (New Series) : 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Vol. II, [and 
New Impertal Series, Vol. XII]. 


Covsrens, Henry. Revised Lists of Anti- 
quarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency. 
Impl. 4to., pp. vii and 398, with map of 
Ahmedabad, a large folding one of Bijapur 
and several of districts. 1897 

Archaeological Survey of India, New I mperial 
Series, Vol. XVI. 

includes : “‘ Inscriptions from Gujarat,” trans- 
cribed and translated by E. Rehatsek, Appendiz, 
pp. 289-313; and from Cambay, Sojali, Dholka 
and Broach, pp. 313-327, 


Sunte, Epmusp W. The Moghul Archi- 
tecture of Fathpur-Sikri : described and 
illustrated. Roy. 4to., 4 parts, pp. xix and 


t 
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38, with 120 plates (10 coloured); pp. [3 ¢ 
and 84, with 104 plates (3 coloured) ; pp. x 
and 61, with 96 plates (12 coloured) - pp. 
[i], viand 47, with 89 plates (11 coloured), 
Supdt., Govt. Press, Allahabad, 1894-1898 


Archaeological Survey of India, New imperial 
Series, Vol. XVIII, and N.-W. Provinces ang 
Oudh, Vol. ITI. 


Ne te rm 


Cousens, Henry. Lists of Antiquarian 
Remains in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Impl. 4to., pp. vii and 105, with 25 maps of 
districts. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1897 
Archaeological Survey of India, New [Imperig] } 
Series, Vol. XIX, 


Muhammadan Buildings at 
Fatehkhelda. 


Burhanopitr and 


BureGesss, Jamms. On the Muhammadan 
Architecture of Bharoch, Cambay, Dholka, 
Champanir, and Mahmudabad in Gujarat. 
Impl., 4to., pp. [1], ii and 47, with 77 plates. 

Griggs : Quaritch : Luzac - London, 1896. 

Thacker, Bombay : Thacker, Spink & Co., 
Calcutta. 


Archaeological Survey of India, New 7 moperial 
Series, Vol. XXIII and Western, india, Vol. VI. 


The Muhammadan Architecture 
of Ahmadabad. Part I.—a.p. 1412 to 1520. 
With 112 Photographic and Lithographic 
Plates. PartII.—With Muslim and Hindu 
Remains in the Vicinity. IJustrated by 85 
Photographic and Lithographic Plates, &c. 
Impl. 4to., 2 vols., pp. x and 87; xi and 109. 

Griggs : Quaritch : Kegan Paul, London: 
Thacker Spink & Co., Bombay; Thacker, 
Calcutta, 1900-1905. 
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Architectural Survey of India, [New I mperias 
Series] Vols. XXIV and XXXII, or Architectural 
Survey of Western India, Vols. VII and VIII. 


Smite, EpMonp W. Moghul Colour 
Decoration: of Agra: described and Ulus- 
trated. Part I. Roy. 4to., pp. 3, [3], i, v and 
28, with 103 plates (53 coloured). 


Supdt., Govt. Press, Allahabad, 1901 


Archaeological Survey of India; [New Imperial 
Series, Vol. XXX}. 
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Cousens, Henry. List of Antiquarian 
Remains in His Highness the Nizam’s Terri- 
tories. Impl. 4to., pp. vii and 91, with 1 map. 

Supdt., Government Printing, Calcutta, 
1900 
Archaeological Survey of India, [New Imperial 

Series, Vol. XXXI]}. 

Burasss, JAs.. & HENRY Cousens. The 
Architectural Antiquities of Northern 
Gujarat, more especially of the Districts 
included in the Baroda State. Impl., 4to., 
pp. x and 118, with map, ill plates and 10 
illustrations in the text. 

Quaritch, London, 1903 
Archaeological Survey of India, [New Imperial 
Series] Vol. XXXII, and Western India, Vol. IX. 
Muhammadan Buildings at Patan and Mun- 
japtir. 
ARCHAIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF INDIA: PROGRESS REPORTS: 
WHSTERN CIRCLE. 

Progress Report of the Archzological 
Survey of Western India for the months 
December 1889 to April 1890. Signed : 
Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 16, with 1 folding 
map. Government Central Press, Bombay, 

[1890] 
Ahmedabad, Patan, Munjpur and Mandal. 
forthe months May 1890 to April 
1891. Signed: Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 7 
with 1 map. 8.l., s.d. 
Pedgaon and Ahmadnagar. 
for the months May 1891 to April 
1892. Signed: Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 22, 
with 1 folding map. s.l,, [1892] 
Erandol, Taulai, Kalyan, Champanir, Bijapfr 
and Dabhol. 
for the months May 1892 to 
April 1893. Signed: Henry Cousens. 4to., 
pp. 19, with 1 folding map. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1893] 

Bhatkal. 
for the months May 
to April 1894. Signed: Henry Cousens. 
4to., pp. 17, with 1 map. s.l., [1894] 


Burhanpur, Narsinghgad, Garhakota, Bijapdr. Abmednagar, Thélner, 


Chimpanir, Tatta and Moro. 


1893 


Proeress Reporr of the Archeological 
Survey of Western India, for the months May 
1894 to August 1895. Signed: Henry Cousens. 
4to. pp. 15, with 1 folding map. &.l., [1895] 

Aurangabad, Jalna, Partur, Basvantnagar, 
Nirmal, Elgandal, Warangal, Hyderabad, Gol- 
conda, Raichur and Gulbarga. 
for the months September 1895 
to April 1896. Signed: Henry Cousens, 
4to., pp. 14, with 1 folding map. 


s.l., [1896] 
Hyderabad (Sind), Hala, Khudabad, Sehwan, 
Latta, Champanir and Bijapur. 





—for the year ending 30th June 
1897, Signed: Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 21, 
with 1 folding map. s.l., [1897] 
Tatta, Samui, Sukkur, Sarkhana, Multan, 
Vijnot, Rohri, Alor, Brahmanabad-Mansira (with 
map), Satara, Champanir, Ahmedabad, Bijapar 
and Khudabad. 


for the year ending 30th June 

1898. Signed : Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 

12, with 1 map. 8.l., [1898] 

Bassein, Ahmed4bad, Champanir, Bijapair and 
Hukeri. 

for the year ending 30th June 

1899. Signed: Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 


22, with 1 map. s.l., [18991 
Jasdan, Somn&tha-Pattan, Veravel, Mangrol 
Ahmedabad, Champanir, Ahmednagar and Moro. 


for the year ending 30th June 

1900. Signed : Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 
8, with 2 plates. a.l., [1900] 
Ahmedabad, Bijapair, Moro, Tatta and Ajmer. 

for the year ending 30th June 


1901. Signed: Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 
19, with 1 map folding plate and 1 map. 
&b., [1901] 
Ahmedabad, Bijapair, Ahmednagar, Ajmer, 
Tatta, Miani and Moro. 
for the year ending 30th June 
1902. Signed: Henry Cousens. 4to., Ppp. 
fi] and 20. s.b., [1902] 
Darva, Rohinkhed,Fatehkhelda, Anjani Khurd, 


Devalgion Raja, Ahmedabad, Champanir, 
Bijapir and Hyderébid 





(Sind). 
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s.i, [183] 
Hyderabad (Sind), 
Khed, Dabhol, 


4to., pp. 9- 
Ahmedékad, Bijaptr, 
Champanir, Ahmednagar, Thalner, 
Rohinkhed, Dhar and Mandu. 





for the year ending 30th June 

Signed: Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 60. 

g.l., [1904] 

Bijapur, Abmedabad, Dholka, WaAtwa, Cham- 

panir, Kalyan, Ahmednagar, Thalner, Belgaum, 
Badami, Hyderabad, Dhar and Mandu. 


1904. 





__—. for the year ending June 1905. 
Signed: Henry Cousens. [With Report of the 
Assistant Archsological Surveyor. Signed : 
D. BR. Bhandarkar.] 4to. pp. [i] and 60. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1905] 


Ahmedabad, Sarkhej, Dholka, W atwé, 
Champanir, Belgaum, Bijapur, Dabhol, Tatta, 


Hyderabad, Moro, Khudébad, Sukkur, Burhan- 
pur, Dhar and Mandu, Dholpur, Mau, 
Fort, Gawilgarh and Afzalpura. 
ProcrRess Report of the Archeological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, for the 
months July 1905 to March 1906, inclusive. 
Signed: Henry Cousens. [With Report of 
the Assistant Superintendent. Signed: D. R. 
Bhandarkar.] 4to., pp. [i] and 67, with 
3 plates. 
Government Central Press, Bombay, [1906] 
Chimpanir, Mehmadabad, Ahmedabad, Sar- 
khej, Batwa, Dholka, Thalner, Bijaptr, Belgaum, 
Dabhol, Hyderabad (Sind), Moro, Tatta, Khuda- 


bad, Halol, Burhanpur, Rohinkhed, Dhar and 


Mandu, Gwalhor, Mau, Shahabad, Alwar and 
Nagar. 


Narnala 


for the year ending 31st March 

1907. Signed: Henry Cousens. [ With 
Report of the Assistant Superintendent. 
Signed: D. R. Bhandarkar.] 4to., pp. ii 
and 47. 
Government Central Press, Bombay, [1907] 
Kalyan, Champanir, Halol, Ahmedabad, 
Batwa, Dholk&, Sarkhej, Bijapar, Tatia, Khuda- 
bad, Miani, DaAbhol, Ahmednagar, Broach, 
Dhar and Mandu, Nagar and Kapadvanj. 





‘for the year ending 3lst March 
4908. Signed: Henry Cousens. [With 


of the Archeological | Report of the Assistant 

ale 
Survey of Western India for the year ending | 
20th June, 1903. Signed : Henry Cousens. ; 


Report of the 


Sioned: D. R. Bhandarkar.] 4to., pp. i 
and 67. 
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Superintendent. 
Signed: D. R. Bhandarkar.] 4to., pp. ii and 


63, with 1 plate and 1 illustration. 
Government Central Press, Bombay, [1908] 


Broach, Champanir, Sojali, Ahmedabad, 
Dholka, Sarkhej, Ahmednagar, BijApir, Dabhol 
Hyderabad (Sind), Khudabad, Halol, Thalner 
Sanchor, Dhar and Mandu. 


Progress ReEpPorT of the Archeological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year 
ending 3lst March 1909. Signed: Henry 
Cousens. [With Report of the Assistant 
Superintendent. Signed : D. R. Bhandarkar.] 
4to., pp. ii and 62, with 1 map. 

Government Central Press, ‘Bombay, [1909] 


Champanir, Halol, Ahmedabad, Batwa, Sar- 
khej, Broach, Thalner, Bijapur, Dibhol, Hydera- 
bad (Sind), Tatté, Dhar and Mandu, Brahmin. 
abad-Manstira, Ajmer, and Jalor. 


for the year ending 3lst March 
1910. Signed: Henry Cousens. [ With 


Assistant Superintendent. 


Government Central Press, Bombay, [1910] 

Bijaptir, Champanir, Broach, Ahmedabad, 
Dabhol, Hyderabad (Sind), Moro, Tatta, Kuba, 
Dhar and Mandu, Ajmer, Aurang&bad, Doulat- 
abad, Gulbarga and Medta. 


——--——— for the year ending 31st March 
1911. Signed: A. H. Longhurst. [With 
Report of the Assistant Superintendent. 


Signed: D. R. Bhandarkar.] 4to., pp- [i] 
and 50. 


Government Central Press, Bombay, [1911] 

Bijapar, Ahmedabad, Sarkhej, Broach, Cham- 
panir, Sojali, Ahmednagar, Thalner, Tatta, 
Khudabad, Kuba, Hyderabad (Sind), and Pal. 


for the year ending 3lst March 
1912. Signed: D. R. Bhandarkar. Ato., 
pp. ll and 64. 


Government Central Press, Bombay, [1912] 
Ahmedabad, 


Sarkhej, ChAamp4nir, Bijapur, 
Dhar and Mandu, Kuba, Kalyan, Sojali, Jun- 
nar, Ahmednagar, Pal, Taita, Khudébad, 


Hyder&bad (Sind) and Bharatpur. 
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Proaress Reportof the Archeological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year 
ending 31st March 1913. Signed: D. R. 


Bhandarkar. 4to., pp. ii and 66. 
Government Central Press, Bombay, 
[1913] 
Champanir, Ahmednagar, Byjiapur, Dhar, 
and Mandu, Ahmedabad, Sarkhej, Pratapgad 
Dabhoi, Tatta, Dadu, Hyderabad (Sind), Bharat- 
pur, Aurang&bad, Gulbarga, Pattancheru, Kuba 
and Bhodesar. 
for the years ending 3lst 
March 1914. Signed: D. R. Bhandarkar. 
[With Report of Assistant Superintendent. 
Sioned: J. A. Page.] 4to., pp. [i] and 88. 
Yeravda Prison Press, Poona, [1914] 
Broach, Ahmedabad, Chimpanir, Sojali, 
Ahmednagar, Pratapgad, Bijaptr, Dabhol, 
Tatta, Rohri, Hyderabad (Sind), Bhodesar 
Dhar and Mandu, Bharatpur, Medhak,, Gulburga, 
Bedar, Aurangabad, Nagar, Thana, Bhodesar, 
‘Chotiari, Bhilsar, Udaypur. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA: 
ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Annvuat Report, 1902-03. Impl. 4to., 
pp. [i], iv and 293, with 51 plates and 47 


illustrations. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1904 
MARSHALL, J.H. Introduction: object and scope 
of the Annual Report ; past {history of the Depart- 
ment: functions of the Archeological Survey ; 
pp. 1-13. 
Conservation, pp. 14-30. [Ahmed-~ 
pad—Mosque of Sidi Sayyad; Bijapair—Gol 
Gumbaz and Ibrahim Rauzi; Dhar and Mandi 
(5 pp.); Gaur and Panduah; Rohtasgarh; Agra— 
synopsis of full report, for which see below; 
Lucknow ; Allahabad—-Tomb of Sultan Khusrau; 
Jaunptir—enclosure of the Sharqi Kings’ Tombs ; 
Delhi—Mosque of Sher Shah, Zinatu-l-masajid, 
recovery (from the South Kensington Museum) 
and restoration of the mosaic panels belonging 
to the throne of Shah Jah&n, restoration of 
pietra dura of Jahanaraé) Begam’s tombstone ; 
Ajmir——Arh&i-din-k&-jhompré Mosque and mar- 
‘ble embankment of lake.]} 
Couspens, Henry. Sidi Sayyad’s Mosque, 
Ahmedabad, pp. 31-33, with I plate. 
The Mosque at the Gol Gumbaz, 
Bijapdr, pp. 34-36, with 2 plates. 
Brioon, T. Conservation in Bengal, pp. 37-59, 
with 5 plates and 1 illustration. [See Sect. TIT.— 
‘Gaur and Panduah; and Sect. IV—Remaina of 





the Mughal Period. These are the Dargah of 
Bakbtiyar Khan near Chainpur ; and the 
Jum‘a Masjid, Palace, and the Mosque of Habsh 
Khan, at Rohtasgarh]. —_ 

MARSHALL, J. H. Conservation of Monuments at 
Agra, pp. 60-76, with 5 plates and 2 illustrations. 
[Tn the Agra Fort:—Jahangiri Mahall, Salimgarh, 
Diwan-i-‘Amm, Angtirt-Bagh and Macchi Bhawan, 
Moti Masjid. The Taj and adjacent buildings. 
Tomb of I‘timAdu-d-daulah. Mausoleum of 
Akbar at Sikandarah. ] 

Vocrer, J. Pu. The Qil‘a-i-kuhna Masjid at 
Delhi, pp. 77-79, with 1 plate. 

Tucker, A.L.P. Restoration Work in Ajmir, 
pp. 80-84, with 2 plates and 1 illustration, [(a) 
Lhe Mosque ; (6) The Marble Pavilions erected by 
Shah Jahan in 1687 a.v.] 

MarsHart, J. H. Exploration and Research, 
pp. 104-110. [Includes notes on the Hinidan 
tombs, on the Hab river, Baluchistan ; and on 
Nur Bakhsh’s researches on the Lahore Fort.] 


and J. PH. Vocen. Excavations 
at Charsada in the Frontier Province, pp. 
141-184, with many plates and illustrations. [See 
“Muhammadan Remains on the BalA Hisar, 
pp. 150-151 and fig. 6.] 

VoGEL, J. Pa. Tombs at Hinidan in Las Bela, 
pp. 213-217, with 7 illustrations on 1 plate, and 
1 figure. 

BaxkHsH, Niér. Historical Notes on the Lahore 
Fort and its Buildings, pp. 218-224, with 1 plate 
(plan). 

Marsaaryt, J. H. Epigraphy, pp. 225-231. 
[See pp. 230-231, Bengal—dating inscriptions of 
mosques at Gaur, Bagha, Kusumbha and Kalna.} 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1903-04. Impl. 4to., pp. 
x and 314, with 72 plates and 48 illustra- 


tions. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1906 


Marseatt, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-12. 
{The Ancient Monuments Act; Principles of 
Conservation; in the Punjab—review of work 
done, for which see Nicholls, infra; Panduah— 
Adina Masjid ; Ramkel —the Baradwari ; Gaur— 
Dakhil Darwiza and Lattan Masjid ; Bijapur ; 
Ahmedabad; Dhar and Mayia—survey of work 
done, for which see Barnes, infra; Rohtasgarh 
—Fort ; Delhi—Mosque of Altamsh; Bahraich— 
Shrine of Sayyid Salar Mas’Gtd; Lucknow— 
Jami‘ Masjicl ; Watwa—Rauza; the Jami 
Masjids at Burhanpur and Etawah, and a 
mosque at Rohinkhed.] 

NicHOLLs, W. H. Conservation of Muhammadan 
Monuments in the United Provinces and Punjab, 
pp. 13-29, with 13 plates (1 coloured) and 3 
illustrations. [The Taj Mahall; the Fort, Agra ; 
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Sikandarah ; Fathpixr Sikri; Delhi—partial 
laying bare of the Hay&t Bakhsh garden in the 
Fort, and restoration of buildings surrounding 
it: small repairs to Moti Masjid; Tomb of 
dish Khin; Tomb of Tagah Khan; Mausoleum 
of Humayin ; Khairu-l-manazil ; Qutb Mosque ; 
Lahore—Moti Masjid, Mosque of Wazir Khan; 
Shahdara—béradart in the Huzuri Bagh 
Mausoleums of Jahangir, of Nar Jahan, and of 
4eaf Khan; Lucknow—Jami* Masjid, Sikander 
Bach ; Bahraich—Shrine of Sayyid Salar.] 

Barnes, Capt. E. Conservation of ancient 
buildings at Manda and Dhar, pp. 30-45, with 
g plates and 8 illustrations. [M4ndii—the 
Windola Mahall; the Tower of Victory and the 
Khalji Mausoleum ; Hushang’s Tomb ; the Jami, 
Masjid ; Jahiz Mahall ; Dhar—the Lat Masjid 
and Kamal Maul& Mosque. | 

Briocu, T. Progress of Conservation in Bengal, 
pp. 46-53, with 1 plate and 2 illustrations. [See 
“The ruins of Bagerhat near Khulna,” pp. 52-53 
_-Tomb of Khan Jahan, Sith Gumbaz.] 

Cousens, Hpnry. Conservation mn the Central 
Provinces, pp. 54-60. [Burhanpur—buildings, 
of the Faruki kings, mosques, mausoleums, 
baths, etc., p. 56.] 





Brahmanabad-Manstira in Sind, pp. 
139-144, with 7 plates and 5 illustrations 
{Foundations of three mosques discovered, p. 136 
and fig. 3.] 

Baxuse, Nir -The Agra Fort and its Buildings, 
pp. 164-193, with 1 plate (plan) and 1 figure. 


ANNUAL Report, 1904-5. Impl. 4to., 
pp. fi], v and 169, with 40 plates and 35 
illustrations. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1908 


Marsuaun, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-9. [Agra 
—adverse comments on the theory that the 
Taj was designed by Geronimo Verroneo; 
Munshiganj, Dacca District—old Fort; Monghyr 
—Dargah of Shih N&afah ; Ahmedabad—tombs 
of Shah ‘Alam, Achyut Bibi, and the queens of 
Ahmad Shah ; BijAapur—Gol Gumbaz—repair 
of great cornice (a difficult and troublesome 
operation); Witwa—Tomb of Burhanu-d-din 
Qutbu-l-Alam; Khud&b’ad—Tomb of Yar 
Muhammad;  Hyderabad—Tombs of the 
Kalhor&é kings; Burhanpur—fine and little 
known buildings of the F&riqi Dynasty of 
Khandesh. | 

Nicuotts, W. H. Conservation of Muham- 
madan. Monuments in the United Provinces and 
Punjab, and at Ajmer, pp. 10-23, with 5 plates 
and 13 illustrations. [The Taj; Agra Fort— 
Diwan-i-Amm, Jahangiri Mahall, Mott Masjid, 
Tomb of I'tim&du-d-daulab, Zobra Bagh Kiosk ; 


267, with 74 plates (1 
52 illustrations. 
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Sikandarah ; Fathpur Sikri—city wall, Saltm 
Chisht?’s tomb; Delhi—Hayat Bakhsh garden 
and Zafar Mahall, Shah Burj, ‘Aqab-i-Hammam 
Tughlaqab&ad—Mausoleum of Tuyhblag Shgh, 
Mausoleum of Humayun, Jam&‘at Khanah, 
Mosque, parapet round tomb of Jahan Ara 
Begam: Lahore—Mosque of Dai Angah, Chhoi# 
Khwabgih and Shtsh Mahall in the Fort, 
Ajmer—Tahsil of Akbar in the Fort.] 


AnNvAL Report, 1905-6. Impl. 4to., pp. 


vi and 208, with 54 plates and 43 illustra. 
tions. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1909 

MarsHALt, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-9 [Serious 
damage done by the earthquake of April 4th, 
Lahcore—Chhoti KhwAbgah (completion of work), 
ceiling of Shish Mahall, Diw&n-i-‘Amm; Delhi— 
Rang Mahall, Naubat Khana, Hayat Bakhsh 
garden; Agra—the TA}, DiwAn-i-‘Amm ; Fathpur 
Sikri—Daftar khana, “ Mariam’s Kothi,’’ house 
of Birbal, purchase of Rang Mahall; Qanauj— 
Mosque of Jahanian, also tombs of Kabir Balg 
and Shaikh Mahdi; Gwalior—Tomb of Muham- 
mad Ghauth; Bijapur—Gol Gumbaz, Ibrahim 
Rauza; Firozpur—Sonad Masjid.] 

Voce, J. Pa. Ancient Monuments of KAngra 
ruined in the Earthquake, pp. 10-27, with 7 
plates and 5 illustrations. [Ahani, Amiri, and 
Jahangirt Darwiza in Fort.] 

NicxHouyis, W. H. Some Conservation Works in 
the Northern Circle during 1905-06, pp. 28-32, 
with 8 plates. ([Sikandarah—restoration of 
minarets on south gateway of Akbar’s Tomb, 
Delhi—some photographs of the Fort, taken 
shortly after 1857:-—- Muthamman Burj—Rang 
Mahall, north-west corner of the Salimgarh 
connecting bridge of same; Ajmir—the Tahsil.] 

Rza, A. Progress of Conservation in Madras, 
pp- 50-56, with 2 plates and 3 illustrations. 
[Includes fine Mosque in Gandikota Fort.] 


————. 1906-7. Impl 4to., pp. x and 
coloured) and 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Caleutta, 1909 


MarsnHaru, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-11, with 
3 plates. [Policy of the Department with regard 
to the preservation of ancient monuments. Jaun- 
pur—Jami* Masjid, Lal Darw4za Masjid and 
Atala Masjid; Agra—the TAj, JahAangiri Mahal and 
Hathyé Paul; Lahore—Naulakh& Pavilion, Shish 
Mahal and Hazirt Barh Pavilion; Shahdara-—2gar- 
den of Akbar’s Mausoleum and quadrangle of the 
Akbari Sardi; Delhi—-Hayat Bakhsh garden and 
tomb of ‘isi Khan; Kashmir—Shalimar BAgh; 
references to work at Panduah—fklakhi Tomb, 
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Adina and Qutbshahi mosques ; Firozpur—Sona | 


Masjid ; Gaur—Lattan and Tantipara Mosques, 
Firoz Minar, Dakhil Darwaza; Bagerhat—Sat 
Gumbaz; tomb of Khan Jahan ‘Alt; Chainpur— 
tomb of Bakhtiydr Khan. ] 

Niceoiis, W. H. Jahangir’s Tomb at Shahdara, 
pp- 12-14, with 1 plate and 1 figure. [Remova] 
of skylight; literary and structural evidence 
regarding original form of tomb. ] 

= Railing in the Angtri Bagh at Agra, 
pp: 15-16, with 1 illustration 

Marsaauy, J. H. Exploration and Research, 
pp. 34-43. [Reference to Nicholl’s Report, infra, 
and a criticism of his remarks on the tomb of 
Madant near Srinagar. | 

Nicxuotus, W. H. Muhammadan Architecture in 
Kashmir, pp. 161-170, with 16 plates (1 coloured) 
and 10 figures. ([Classification of Muhammadan 
Architecture in Srinagar; Tomb of Zainu-l-“‘Abidin’s 
mother; Tomb of Madani; History of wooden 
style; Mosques of Madani, Shih Hamadan, etc., 
buildings in the Mughal style.] 

Sannr, Dava Ram. Notes in the Gérakpur and 
Saran Districts, pp. 193-205, with 1 plate. [Salém- 
pur—mosque dated A. H. 1065 (1654); Siwan— 
mosque dated 4. BH. 1165 (1751) ; Tajpur Basahi 
—inscribed slab on grave of a Muhammadan 
Saint named Khwaja Badgshih.] 


Awnuat Report, 1907-8. Impl. 4to., pp. 
x and 304, with 86 plates (1 coloured) and 52 


illustrations. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1911 
MarsHary, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-7. [The 
Society for the protection of Ancient Buildings and 
its policy ; survey of work at Agra and Delhi, for 
which see Tucker, infra; Fatehpur Sikri—Rang 
Mahall; Lahore Fort; Agra—the Taj; Sikandarah 
—Tomb of Akbar, Kinch Mahall; Shaihdara— 
Mausoleum of Jahangir, additional references 
confirming Nicholl’s view on opening in vaulted 
- roof; Bijapur—Ibrahim Rauza and Gol Gumbaz ; 
Bagerhat—Dargah of Khan Jahan ‘Ali, Satgum- 
baz mosque ; Panduah—mindr and mosques.] 
Tucker, R. Froupz. The Akbari Mahall in Agra 
Fort, pp. 8-22, with 6 plates and 2 illustrations. 
The Rang Mahall in Delhi Palace, 
pp. 23-30, with 2 plates (1 coloured) and 2 
illustrations. 


Takht-i-Akbari at Kalanir, pp. 31—32 
with 1 illustration. 

—————, 1908-9. Impl. 4to., pp. vi and 
231, with 57 plates (2 coloured) and 49 
illustrations. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1912 


Vogel, J. Ph. Conservation, pp. 1-4. [Buildings 
in Delbi Fort—Shah Burj, Naqar Khana, Mumtaz 











Mahall, Hayat Bakhsh garden, ete. Sikandarah 
eastern false gate of Akbar’s Tomb; Fatehpur 
Sikri—Rang Mahall; Allahabad—Mughal buildings 
in Fort; Bijapur—Gol Gumbaz, completion of 
cornice, ] ; 

Voaet, J. Pu, Exploration and Research, pp. 
83-37, [Remarks on work at Brahman&Abad. 
Mansira, for which see Cousens, 2/fra. 

Cousens, Henry. Excavations at Brahmanabad 
~—Manstira, Sind, pp. 79-87, with 7 plates (2 
coloured) and 7 illustrations, [Foundations of 
large mosque discovered. ] 

Wast-up-Din. A Persian Inscription in Pésha- 
war City, [with posteript by W. Irvine], pp. 203- 
206, with 1 plate and 1 illustration. [Dating in- 
scription from a bridge over the Bara stream, built 
A.H. 1039 (1629), now built intoa mosque at 
Peshawar. } 


ANNUAL Revorr, 1909-10. Impl. 4to., pp. 
[i], vi and 187, with 54 plates and 33illustra- 
tions. 


Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914 

VogeEt, J. Px. Conservation, pp. 1-10. [Delhi— 
Hayét Bakhsh garden and Shah Burj in Fort; 
Agra—Akbar’s palace in Fort; Lahore-—Diwan-i- 
‘Anam, Chhétt KhwAbg’h and Shish Mahall in 
Fort, Shalimar Bagh; in neighbourhood of Delhi— 
Khirki Masjid, M6éth-ki-Masjid, Tomb of Safdar 
Jang; Bijapur—Ibrahim Rauza, Jal Mandir ; 
Ahmedabad district—mosque of Imadu-l-Mulk at 
Thsinptr, mosque and tomb of Sayyid ‘Usman at 
‘Usmainpur; Sarkhéj—Palace; Broach—Jami‘ 
Masjid; Champaner—Jami‘ Masjid; Auranga- 
bad—Bibt k& Macqbarah; Gulburgah—Mosque ; 
Manér (Patna District)}—Makhdim Daulat ; 
Kusumbha—mosque; Burhanpur—J ami‘ Masjid, 
Bibi Masjid ; also Mausoleums of Shih Nawaz 
Khan, Shah Shaja and ‘Adil Khan.] 

Sanpgerson, Gorpon. The Shah Burj, Delhi 
Fort, pp. 25-32, with 1 plate and 4 illustrations. 

——_—— The Diwan-i-‘Amm, Lahore Fort, 
pp. 33-39, with 2 plates and 3 illustrations. 


————, 1910-11. Impl. 4to., pp. v and 


103, with 53 plates. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914 
SawpERson, Gordon. Conservation Works at 


Agra and Neighbourhood, pp. 94-103, with & 
plates. [Tomb of Maryam ab Sikandarah ; 
Jaswant Singh Ki Chattri, Agra; Alkbari Mahall, 


Agra Fort.] 





———_—,, 1911-12. Impl. 4to., 2 parts, 
pp. 54; viii and 226, with 76 plates. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914-lo 
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‘App aL-Haga, Dihlavi. peerage 
4to., pp. 180, with 19 plates (mounted pho- 
re ae ul Matabi‘, Delhi, 1876 

Descriptions of famous buildings in India. 

Appvut Watt, Maulavi, On some Archeo- 
logical remains in the District of Raj 
chahi, Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol, LX XIU, Pt. I, pp. 108-117. 1904 

On the old Bagha Mosque, A.H. 930 (1523-4) 

and the mosque at Kusamba, A.B, 966 (1558-9). 

Abstract: Proceedings, p. 100. 
On the antiquity and tradi- 
tions of the Jami‘ Masjid and the Rauza of 
Hazrat Maulinéd Muhammad ‘Arab, at 
Sailkiipa, Sub-Division Jhenidah, District 
Jessore. Journ., Asiatic Soctety of Bengal, 
Vol. LXX, Pt. L pp. 15-28. 190] 


On the Antiquity and Tradi- 
tions of Shahzadpir. Journ., Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. LX XII, Pt. I, pp. 262-271. 1904. 

Abstract : Proceedings, p. 2. 

Appvs Sanam, Maul. A Short Note on 
the Qadam Rasul Building at Balasore, 
Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, New 
Series, Vol. IV, pp. 31-82. 1908 

AnpeErson, JonN. Catalogue and Hand- 
book of the Archeological Collections in the 
Indian Museum. $vo.,2 parts. Calcutta, 1883 





Door-jambs, friezes, bricks and tiles from 
Muhammadan buildings, Part IT, pp. 365-391. 
Anon. Gour, Mandoo, and Bejapore. 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, Vol. 
XVI, New Series, pp. 178-189, 1835 


———— List of Ancient Architectural 
Structures or their Remains in the N..W. 
P. Report of the Administration of the N.-W. 
Prownces, 1869-70. Appendix, pp. 131-166. 

Allahabad, 1871 

———— A List of the Objects of Anti- 
quarian Interest in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. Compiled at the Bengal Secretariat 
under the orders of the Government of India, 
1879. 8vo., pp. 267. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1879 

With short notes on the localit 


| Ys condition, 
importance, etc,, of each building, 


ager anager Parnes LRA en tA ts GIO POSE TOC LEALD ECDL OA CO ACTED ELATED AI NN SENSE SEED SEED LESTE 
A et Ce SP NE ee EEE CER I I RS TN ED 
Pre a TS a a a aie 


Anon. Ziyarat al-‘Arab. 4to., 22 litho. 
graphic illustrations, no text. 
Mahmud ul Matabi‘, Delhi, 1899 


{lustrations of 22 Muhammadan shrines jn 
India, Mesopotamia and Arabia. 


rector 





Indian Art. Calcutig Review, 

Vol. LX XVIII, pp. 50-56. 1884 
A short review of all periods, 

[Muhammadan Architecture at 

Aurangabad.] Gazetteer of Aurangabad, pp. 

583-604, Bombay, 1884 


———— Government of Bengal, Public 
Works Department. Revised List of Ancient 
Monuments in Bengal, 1886. Oblong 4io., 
pp. [i] and 232. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1884 
With short descriptions, present condition, 


and other remarks. Prepared with the assistance 
of J. D. Beglar. 


Technical Art Series. Illustra. 
tions of Indian Industrial Art, 4to, 
Survey of India Offices, Calcutta, 


1897-1910 
Architectural details from Fatehpur Sikr? 


Bijaptr, Kalpi and Sind, 1896, plates I—XI, 
1897, plates V--XTIT; 1898, plates I—VIII. 
———— A list of the Photographic Nega- 
tives of Indian Antiquities in the Collection 
of the India Museum : with which is incor- 
porated the List of similar negatives in the 
possession of the India Office. Published by 
Authority of the Government of India, 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
4to., pp. vili and 218. 
Supdt., Govt, Printing, Calcutta, 1900 
With references to descriptions in the Archzo- 
logical Survey Reports and other works. Chiefly 
the work of Dr. T. Bloch. The second list 


is a reprint, with slight altcrations and additions, 
of Dr. Burgess’ List, published in 1894. 


Government of Bengal. Public 
Works Department. List of Ancient Monn- 
ments in Bengal. Revised and corrected up- 
to dist August 1895. Published by Autho- 
rity. 4to., pp. [v], 571, xii and xii, with 9 
maps of the Divisions, 
Bengal Secretariat Pregs, Calcutta, 1896 
This was shortly afterwards issued in the form 


of 9 lists (one for each Division) with separate 
pagination. 


With notes on locality, condition, intportance, 
etc., of each building, | 


epee 
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Baty, V. On the Building and Ornamental |! 
Stones of India. Records of the Geological 
Survey of India, Vol. VII, pp. 98-122. 


Calcutta, 1874 


BeaMEs, JOHN. The Alti Hills in Cuttack. 
Journ., Asiatic Socrety of Bengal, Vol. 
XLIV, Pt. L, pp. 19-23, with 4 plates. 1875 


Plate IV, “Mosque of Pir Sulaiman on the 
top of the ’Alameir Hill.” Dated a.m. 1132 


(1719-20), p. 21. 


Beuiasis, A. KF. Old Tombsin the Ceme- 
teries of Surat. Journ., Bombay Branch, 


Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VI, pp. 146-156, 
1861 


Tombs of the Bohras, a Shiah sect, pp. 155-156, 
Two large domed mausoleums with gilded spires, 
ce. 1800. 


——~—-—— An Account of the Old Tombs 
in the Cemeteries of Surat. 8vo., pp. 19. 
Education Society’s Press, Bombay, 1861 

A Reprint of the preceding. 


BENOIT, FRANCOIS. L’ Architecture. 
L’Orient : médiéval et r.8deom,voe.n pp. iv 
and 543, Renouard, Paris, 1912 


BEVERIDGE, HENRY. 
the Tughréa character. Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 55. 1893 

Recording the erection of a mosque by Saif-ud, 

Din Abul Muzaffar Firtz Shah, a.n. 896 (1490), 

at Chuakhali, 

BEvERIDGE, H. <A Visit to Umarkot, &c. 


Calcutta Review, Vol. CX, pp. 61-69. 1900 
Abul Fazl’s grave and Anfrkali’s tomb. 


An inscription in 


BLocHMAanN, H. Notes on places of his- 
torical interest in the District of Hugli. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
109-127. 1870 


Notes on Mad&aran and Pandwa. 


Notes on the Arabic and Persian 
Inscriptions in the Hugli District. Journ., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XX XIX, Pt. 


I, pp. 280-303, with 5 plates, (architectural). 

1870 

See also the Proceedings, pp. 187-190. A sequel 

to Notes on places of historical interest an the 
District of Hugli [q. v.]. 
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Inscriptions on buildings at Tribeni, Mull& 
Simla, Satgaon, Pandwa and Dinanath. Three 
of the plates illustrate the mosque of Pandwa. 
BLocamMann, H.—Notes on several Arabic 

and Persian Inscriptions. J ourn., Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XL, Pt. 1, pp. 251-261, 
with 4 plates (2 coloured). 1871 


Inscriptions on buildings at BardwAn, 


Gaur, 
Attock, Majherah and Bareilly. 


a sine Serr a 


Notes on several Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions received from Members 
of the Society. Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, pp. 126-128. 187] 

Merely an abstract of the article in the Journal. 


From Sikandarpair, Attock, Bareilly, Majherah, 
Agra and BardwAn. 








Note on three Arabic Inscrip- 
tions by early Muhammadan Kings of Bengal, 
received from A. Broadley. Proceedings of 


the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 245-247. 1871 
Bihar. 


Notes on Arabic and Persian 
inscriptions, No. II. Journ., Asiatic Soctety 
of Bengal, Vol. XLI, Pt. I, pp. 102-118, 
with 1 plate. 1872 


Dating inscriptions on mosques ete, at 
Dinéjptir, Dacca, Dhamrai, Bad&én, Alapdr. 














[Translations and notes on 
inscriptions at Badaon.] Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 47-49. 1872 


One dating inscription. 





— Note on a new King of Bengal. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 131-132. 1872 
Dating inscriptions on a mosque at Kalnah, 
AH. 939 (1532), and Shah Nafah’s Dargéh at 
Monghir. A. H. 902 (1496). 
[Translations and notes on in- 
scriptions at Sambhalheraé and Kol.] Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 165-168. 1872 


——_—-— Contributions to the Geography 
and History of Bengal. (Muhammadan 
Period.) Part I., Geographical.—Part II, 
Historical, based on Inscriptions received 
from General A. Cunningham, etc. Journ., 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLIT, Pt. I, 
pp. 209-310, with map and 6 plates (3 of 
inscriptions). 7 1873 
Inscriptions on buildings at Bihar, Kagol, 
Pandwa, Satgaon, Dindjpair, Silhat, Bandar, 
Sonargaon, Azimnagar, Bikrampir, Malda, Gaur, 
Mangalkot, Sikandarptr, Machain. 
See also the Proceedings, pp. 17-22. 


BLOCHMANN, H. [Translations and notes on 
inscriptions at Dihli, Sonpat, Panipat, 
Sambhal, Muradibad, and Amrohah.| Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 94-102. 1878 
(Translations and notes on in- 
scriptions at Jaunptr, Panipat, and Muzaffar- 
nagar.| Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, pp. 138-142. 1873 
[Translations and notes on 
inscriptions at R&pri, Mahoba, Dibli, Bianah 
Ajmir, and Agrah.] Proceedings of the Asiaive 
Society of Bengal, pp. 156-160. 1873 

(Translations and notes on in- 








scriptions at Dihli, Badéion and Kanayj.] | 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


pp. 197-202. 1873 
(Contributions to the Geography 
and History of Bengal (Muhammadan 


Period).] No. U1. Journ. Asiatic Socrety of 
Bengal, Vol. XLII, Pt. I, pp. 280-309, with 
l'plate (of coins). 1874 
Dating inscriptions from buildings at Malda, 
Goamalti, Garh, Jaripi (Sherpir), Gaur, Bholahat. 
[Rubbings, received from 

General Cunningham and Mr. Delmerick, of 
inscriptions at YPrich or Erich, Piparai 
near ’sagarh, Abu’har and _ Sirsé.] 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 69-73. 1874 


[Translations and notes on in- 
scriptions at Badaon, Dehli, Agrah, Sujan 
Deo, Banéras and Sakit.] Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 100-106. 

1874 

[Translations and notes on in- 
scriptions at Agrah, Fathpur Sikri, Ujjain, 
Firizabid, east of Agra, and Gwaliar.] 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 160-180. 


1874 


BitocamMann, H. [Translations of Ingcrip- 
tions from Agrah, Sikandrah, Kachpérwa, 
Sarzipir, and Narnaul.] Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 209-227. 1974 





- Persian inscriptions from 
Belgim, Sampgam, Gulbarga, and Siddhapur. 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV, pp. 6-8. 


1875 
Contribution to the History and 
Geography of Bengal (Muhammadan 


Period). No. Il. Journ., Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XLIV, Pt. I, pp. 275-306, 
with 1 plate (of coins). 1875 
Dating inscriptions from buildings at Gaur, 
Dinajpir, Dacca, Sherpir, Murcha, Raéjmahal, 
Sonargaon, Bihar. 

[Readings and translations of 
inscriptions from Srinagar, Agrah and 
Narabad.] Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, pp. 113-117. 1875 
[Readings and translations of 
Arabic and Persian inscriptions from Dithii, 
Robtés and Sahasram.] Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 4-12. 1876 


[Readings and translations of 
Arabic and Persian inscriptions from His&r 
Firtizah and Azamgarh.] Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 92-101. 1877 
[Readings and translations of 
Arabic and Persian inscriptions from Hansi, 
with historical notes on the town.] Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Socrety of Bengal, 
pp. 117-124. 1877 

[Readings and translations of 
Persian inscriptions from Munger.] Proceed- 
wngs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 256- 
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BorRMANN, Ricoarp. Die Keramik in 
der Baukunst. Zweiter Auflage.  8vo. 


Krondér, Leipzig, 1908 
See pp. 95-97. 


Brices, H.G. The Cities of Gujardshtra: 
their topography and history illustrated in 
a journal of a recent tour; with accom- 
panying documents. 4to., pp. 408 and xxiv. 

Times’ Press, Bombay, 1849 
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Brown, Percy. Lahore Museum, Punjab. 
A descriptive Guide to the Department of 
Archeology & Antiquities. Svo., pp. [i] 
ii, vii, 57 and x, with 15 plates. 
“Civil and Military Gazette ” Press, 
Lahore, 1908 
See p. 25 and plate X, for bi-lingual inscription 

(Arabic and Hindi), dated ‘* 1566 A.D.” _found 

during the dismantling of a gateway at Whokra 

Kot. 

BucHanan-Hamitton. Account of the 
District or Tila of Dinajpur. MSs. 4to., 
9 vols. Transmitted to the Governor General 
in Council, 27th April 1809. 

Preserved in the Library of the India Office. 
Book 1: Topography and Antiquities, pp. 222. 

Burcess, JAMES. Notes on a Visit to 
Gujarat in December 1869. (Reprinted from 
the “Times of India ’’.) I12mo., pp. 120. 

“Times of India’ Office, Bombay, 1870 
Ahmadabad, etc. 


Photographs of  Archi- 
Scenery in Gujarat and 
Rajputana. Photographed by Bourne 
and Shepherd, With historical ond 
descriptive letterpress by James Burgess. 
Folio, pp. 47, with 30 mounted photo- 
graphs. 
Bourne and Shepherd, Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Simla. L874 
Includes Ahmadéib&ad (2), Ajmir (2), Aimber 


tecture and 


(1), ete. 

———— Indian Architectural Details. 
Journ. Ind. Ari., Vol. TLL, pp. 49-58, with 
15 plates (6 coloured). 1890 


An article on Col. S. S. Jacols’s Jeypore Port- 
folio of Architectural Details [q.v.], from which 
the plates are taken. 


Indian Architecture. Article 
in the Impertal Gazetteer of India, New Iadi- 
tion, Vol. IT, pp. 155-205. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1908 


ene MERMOn 





Blurges|s, J. Indian Architecture. Article 
inthe Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Edition, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 428-434, with 4 plates and 

illustrations. 1910 
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CAMPBELL, Jamus M. Thdna: places of 


interest. 8vo., pp. [i] and 433, with 5 maps 
and 3 plates. 
Government Central Press, Bombay, 1882 


Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XIV. 
Places arranged in alphabetical order. 


CuisHorm, R. F., F.R.I.B.A. The Old 


Palace of Chandragiri. Indian Antiquary, 


Vol. XIT, pp. 295-296, with 4 plates. 1883 
Mixed Hindu-Muhammadan style. 
———-— lHssays on Indian Art, Industry, 


and Education. Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
3rd Series, Vol. XXXII, pp. 315-320. 1911 


An article on Havell’s Hssays on Indian Art, 
eic., with special reference to his article 
Lhe Tay and its Designers, reprinted there, 
attacking the ‘* Verroneo ’’ theory. 


CLARKE, C. Purpon, CI.E. The Exam- 
ples of Moghul Art in the India Museum. 
Transactions of the Roy. Inst. of Brit. Archi- 
tects, Vol. IV, New Series, pp. 122-132, 
with 4 plates (2 double). 1888 


Chiefly on inlaid stone, and carved house fronts 
(3 plates)in the India Museum. 

Synopsis: The Architect, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 
343-345. 


CuaRKE, C. Stantey. [List of existing 
monuments in India upon which tile de- 
coration still appears.] Contributed to 
Furnival’s Leadless Decoratiwe Tiles pp. 121- 
126 with 1 plate. 1904 


The plate shows the principal entrance to the 
mosque of Wazir Khan, Lahore, from a water- 
colour drawing. 


Coun, Lizvt. (later Major) Hunry Harpy, 
R.E. Tilustrations of Buildings near Muttra 
and Agra, showing the mixed Hindu- 
Mahomedan Style of Upper India. Prepared 
at the India Museum under the authority of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
from photographs, plans, and drawings taken 
by order of the Government of India. Impl. 
4to., pp. 8, with 53 plates, (plans, mounted 
photographs, etc.) with explanatory text 
interleaved. Allen, London, 1873 

21 plates are devoted to Fathptr Sikri. 
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Cotz, H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. First Report of the Curator 
of Ancient Monuments in India for the year 
1881-82. 8vo., pp. iii, 20 and ccxsi, with 
i folding plate. Signed H. H. Cole. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1882 
Preservation of National Monu- 
ments. Second Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India for the year 
1882-83. Svo., pp. 13 and clv, with large 
folding ‘“‘Mapof India showing some of the 
localities rich in Ancient Monuments” and 
33 plates (sketches and plans). Signed HH. A, 


Cole. 
Supt., Government. Printing, Calcutta, 1883 


Preservation of National Monu- 
ments. Third Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India for the year 
1883-84. 8vo., pp. iv, 28 and clxxiii. Signed 
H. H. Cole. 


Supt., Government Printing, Calcutta, 1885 
Contains much miscellaneous information 
lists of principal monuments in various districts, 
etc. Last published. 
Preservation of National Monu- 
ments, Bombay Presidency. Bijapur. 
26th May 1881. (Illustrated by two plans and 
six sketches). Preliminary Report. 4to., 
pp. 15, with 8 folding plates. Title on 
wrapper. 
Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 
1881 
Preservation. of National Monu- 
ments. Nizam’s Territory. Kalburgah. 25th 
June 1881, Preliminary Report. 4to., pp. 3, 
with | plate. Title on wrapper. 
Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 
1881 
———— Preservation of National Monu- 
ments, Rajputana. Mount Abu. Ajmir. 
Jaipur. Ulwar, 5th July 1881. Preliminary 
Report. Ilustrated by eight rough sketches, 
dto., pp. 9, with 8 folding plates. Title 
on wrapper. 


_ Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 
1881 
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Cott, H. H. Preservation of National 


Monuments, Bombay Presidency. Ahmedabad. 


Poona. Karli. Ambarnath. Elephanta. 


Sth 
July 1881. Preliminary Report. (Illustrated 
by two diagrams and _ eight rough 
sketches.) 4to., pp. 17, with 10 plates, 


Title on wrapper. 


Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 
188] 

Cote. H. H. Preservation of Nationa] 
Monuments. India. Golden Temple at Amrit- 
sar, Punjab. Folio, pp. 2, with 5 plates (4 
coloured). Title on cover. s.b. [1884] 
It is stated that “the design of the temple 
repaired by Ranjit Singh was borrowed from the 


shrine of the Muhammadan Saint Mian Mir, near 
Lahore (1635 4.p.).”" The plates illustrate the 
doors. 
Reprinted in the Journal of Indian Art, VoLIII, 
p. 40, with 5 plates; and, with slightly contract- 
ed text, in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings 
of Historical Buildings, [q. v.J, plates 82-86. 
Preservation of National Monu- 
ments. India. Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 





near Lahore. Folio, pp. 5, with 9 plates 


(7 coloured). Tlitle on cover. 8.1. [1884] 
The 9 plates above are also to be found 
reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings of 
Historical Buildings. [g. v.], plates 68-76, with 
2 pp. of text. 
Preservation of National Monu. 
ments. India. Delhi. Folio, pp. [1], [1]and 


3, with 5 plates (4 coloured). Title on cover. 
s. t. [1884] 


Details of decoration of the Diw4n-i-‘Am and 


Diwan-i-Khasg, and plan of the buildings at 
the Qutub. 


Laemeememeatal citiiaiticientel 
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Preservation of National Monu- 
ments. India. Buildings in the Punjab. 
Folio, pp. [1], 2 and 3, with 7 plates 8 
coloured). Title on cover. s. Ll, [1884] 


“Badshahi Sarai at Nurmahal near J alandhar,” 
2 plates; Plan of Lahore Fort, showing the 
original buildings, 1 double plate; ‘‘ Shalimar 
Bagh, Lahore,” 4 plates (3 double). 

The 7 plates above are also to be found re 
printed in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings of 
Eisiorical, Buildings, [g. v.], plates 7 7-81, 87 and 
88, with contracted and somewhat different 
text; also, reduced to 3 plates, but with the 


same text as the latter, in the Journ., Ind. Att, 
Vol. VI, pp. 94-96. 
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Coz, Mayor H.H. Preservation of Nationa] 
Monuments. India. Agra and Gwalior. Folio, 
pp- [I] and 3, with 9 plates (3 coloured). 
Title on cover. s. 1. [1885] 

Includes plate of the Jami‘ Masjid, Gwalior, 
and 3 coloured plates of the painted fresco 
decoration of I'timad ud-Dawla’s Mausoleum, 

Agra. The plate of the Jami‘ Masjid, Gwalior, 

was reprinted in the Journal of Indian Art, Vol. 

VIII, plate 86. 


Cousens, H. List of Photographic 
Negatives of Ancient Buildings and Anti- 


quities of the Bombay Presidency. Title 
on wrapper. 4to., pp. 41. Poona, 1888 





— Conservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments in the Bombay Presidency. Journ.., 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 


Centenary Memorial Volume, pp. 149-162. 
1905 


Portfolio of Iustrations of Sind 

Tiles. Photo-Chromo-Lithographed by W. 

Griggs and Sons. Folio, pp. [ii] with 51 

plates (50 coloured). London, 1906 

Plate 1, “‘Tatta : Section of the Jami Masjid’. 

29 and 30, ‘‘Sukkur: coloured tile decoration on 

back wall of mosque near tomb of M. Abul Baki 
Purani,”’ 


Cow Ley, J. Rough Notes on Sonah, and 
its Hot Sulphur Springs. Journal of the 
Archaeological Society of Dehli, pp. 78-84. 1850 


Contains notes on the buildings there. 


CRESWELL, K.A.C. Indian Domes of 
Persian Origin. Asiatic Review, Vol. V, 
New Series, pp. 475-489, with 6 illustrations 
on 1 plate, and 5 figures. 1914 


CrostowaitE, H.S. Monograph on Stone 
Carving in the United Provinces. 4to., pp. 
[vii] and 33, with 12 plates. 

Supdt., Government Press, United Provin- 
Cex, Allahabad, 1906 

Includes jdZi work, stone inlay at Agra, ete. 


CunnincHam, GeneRAL A., C.S 2. Chthaé 
Shah Daulah. Indian Antiquary, Volt. VIII, 


** Notes and Queries,” p. 234. 1879 
Notes on a shrine in answer to a query in Vol. 


WITE, p. 176. 











DzAKIN, ALFRED. The Architecture of 
the Mughals. The Arch weet, Vol. XLYVII, 
pp. 215-217, 1892 

Dr Foresr, Locewoop. Indian Domestic 
Architecture. Impl. 4to., [pp. iii], with 
25 plates. [New York ?]. 1885 

Includes some examples of Muhammadan 
architecture: Lattice window and wall surface 
of tomb covered with glazed tiles, Multan; Tomb 
of ‘Ala-ud-Din Khilji, Delhi, ete. 

Eastwick, Lr. E.B. Note on Allore and 
Rohri. Journ., Bombay Branch, Royal Asia. 
tic Society, Vol. I, pp. 203-209. 18tt 

On some very early mosques, one dated AH. 

341 (952). Dr, Horovitz, however, says that this 

date is not to be taken seriously. See Epiyraphia 

Indo-Moslemica, 1909-10, p. 31, note. 

HaLKE, JakoB von. Aus dem weiten 
Reiche der Kunst. Sm. 8vo., pp. 387. 


Berlin, 1889 
See pp. 112-135. Also “ Wohnung und Palast 
im Orient,’ pp. 137-166. 


Frreusson, James. One Hundred Stereo- 
scopic Illustrations of Architecture and 
Natural History in Western India. Photo- 
graphed by Major Gill and described by 
James Fergusson. 8vo., pp. xii, with shor¢ 
note under each photograph. 


Cundall, Downes & Co., London, 1864 
Aurangabad, pl. 63-77 and 79-86. Tombs of 
Rabi’ah Durani and Muzaffar Saft, Jam‘ Masjid, 
Mosque in Old Palace at Rauzah, Shah Gang 
and Tomb of Pir Isma‘il. 
On the Study of Indian 
Architecture. Journal of the Society of Aris, 
Vol. XV, pp. 70-80, with 3 illustrations 
and a map. 1866 
Published separately, sm. 8vo., pp. 35, 
with 5 illustrations and a map. 
Murray, London, 1867 
Science and Art Department of Committee of 
Council on Hdueation. 





———--— Illustrations of various styles 
of Indian Architecture. A series of 
fifteen, photographs of some of the most 
important buildings in India erected 
between B.c. 250 and a.D. 1830. With a 
lecture on the study of Indian Architecture, 
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read at a meeting of the Society of Arts, 
ou 19th December, 1866, and a report of the 
discussion which ensued. 8vo., pp. Vil, 
95 and a leaf of text to each plate, with map 


nd 5 illustrations in text. 
™ London, 1869 


Ajnmadabad, Fathptr Sikri, Agra, Delhi, etc. 


Frrcusson, James. History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture. 8vo., pp. xviii and 756, 


with 1 plate, 394 illustrations and 2 maps. 
Murray, London, 1876 


This edition was reprinted (without the 
guthor’s consent) by Dodd, Mead & Co., at 
Boston in 1886, and again in 1891. 

_ Do. Revised and edited, with 
additions. Indian Architecture by James 
Burgess, and Eastern Architecture by R. 
Phené Spiers. 8vo., 2 vols., pp. xxili and 
450; xvi and 521. With 50 plates and 
12 illustrations. Murray, London, 1910 

“Book VIL: Indian Saracenic Architecture,” 
Vol. II, pp. 186-335. 


Fiepor, Kar, Indische Architektur. 
Die Kunstwelt, Jahre. 1, Band Il, pp. 455-466, 
with 2 plates and 16 illustrations (5 full- 
page). 1912 

Good photographs of Architecture at Delhi, 

Agra and Fathptir Sflkri. 

Forrest, G. W. Cities of India. 8vo., 
pp. xviand 354, with 60 illustrations and a 
map. Constable, London, 1903 





PRANCKELIN, Mason Wiuam. dJoumal 
of a Route from Rajemehul to Gour, a.D. 
1810-11. MS. 4to., pp. 87. 

Note on flyleaf: “The map and drawings 
which Major Francklin prepared are not 
to be found, and were never contained in 
the Geographical Collection of the India 
Office.” 

Inthe map Room of the India Office, 


See Beveridge (H.). 
Finrern, A. List of Photographic 
Negatives of the Monumental Antiquities 
in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 
4 to., pp. 13, Title from wrapper. s.l., 1889, 












Ganapatr Ray. The Khanja Ali Mosque 


at Khulna. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIX. 
‘Notes and Queries,” p. 287. 


1910 
GERSON DA CunuHa, J. Notes on the History 


and Antiquities of Chaul. Journ, Bomba 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XT] 
51-162, with 8 folding plates. ine 


'1876 


Muhammadan antiquities, pp- 161-162 | 
“102 (no 


illustrations). 
Gopwin-Austen, Masor H. H. On the 


Ruins at Dimapir on the Dunsirf River 
Asim. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Vol. XLUI, Pt. I, pp. 1-6, with 6 Plates 


See plato IV. Se 


Griacs, W. India. Photographs and 
Drawings of Historical Buildings. 100 plates 
reproduced by W. Griggs. From the Col. 
lection of the late Office of Curator of Ancient 
Monuments in India. Folio, 100 plates 
(50 coloured), with explanatory text inter: 
leaved. London, 1896 


Tho greater part of the above consists of re 
prints from H. H. Cole’s Preservation of National 
Monuments Series, and from the Journal of 
Indian «lrt. 

Growss, Ff. 8. C.2l.. The town of 
Bulandshahr. Journ., Asiahe Society of 


Bengal, Vol. LIL, pp. 270-288, with 2 plates, 

Notes on the Muhammadan Pree gs 

286-287, 

: Notes on the Fatehpur District, 
N.-W. P. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. LIV, Pt. I, pp. 146-162. 1885 

Muhammadan buildings, pp. 149-153. 
A Supplement to the Fatehpur 
Gazetteer. S8vo., pp. [3] and 43, with | 
plate. 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Government Press, Allahabad., 1897 
Writton to supplement its scanty architec 
tural and topographical information. Airiwa 
Sadat, mosque, p. 7; Fathpdr, tomb and 
mosque of ‘Abdus Samad Khan, 42 1)21 
(1709), pp. 13-14; Garhi Jar, pp- 17 and 36; 
Hathganw, temple rearranged as mosque, Pee 
20-21; Khajuha, sarai and mosque, PP 
22-23; Mughal bridge, p. 94; Kora, pp 
24.95 and 36; Malwa, mosque, imambet 
etc.,, p. 26, 
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Gupta, 
of Rampal. 


GuRLitr, CORNELIUS. 
Kunst. Large 8vo., 2 vols. 


See Band I, pp- 403-405, 
mohammedaner Indiens, pp- 643-646; Die 
mohammedanische Kunst in Osten, pp. 677-685. 


Hale, 


8, pp. 1-10. 

— Some 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemiea, 1907-8, pp. 10-21, 
with 1 plate. [1908] 





maa 


I. Gawilgarh. TI. Narnala, with plate of the | 
Muhammadi or Mahakali gateway of the fort, | 


Ill. Akola. IV. Baléptr. V. Pdatar Shaikh 
Babi. VI. Malkapar. VII, Mehkar. VIII, 


Shakarkhelda or Fathkelda. 
X, Barsi Takti. XI. Sirpdx. 
—-—— An Inscription in the Fort of 
Daulatabad. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 
1907-8, pp. 21-23. 


Inscriptions in Hyderabad and 


TX. Rohankhed. 





Golconda. 


1907-8, pp. 23-29. [1908] 


Havett, E. B. Indian Architecture :' its i 


Psychology, Structure, and History, from 
the first Muhammadan Invasion to the 
present day. 8vo., pp. X= and 260, with 
129 plates and 49 figures. 


Murray, London, 1913 | 
Huenwptry, THomas Horser. The Jey- | 
pore Guide. I2mo., pp. vii, 146, xi and 6, | 


with 18 plates (line drawings). 
Jeypore, 


Architecture at Jaipar and Amber. 


1876 


—___——— Memorials of the Jeypore Exhi- 
bition. Impl. 4to., 4 vols. 
Griggs, London, 1884 
See Vol. I, pp. 68-70, and Vol. ITI, 
CLXXXVI, CLXXXVIii and CXCIV. 
—— Decorative Art in Rajputana. 
Journ.; Ind. Art, Vol. Il, pp. 43-50, with 10 
plates (7 coloured). 1888 
On the palaces of Jaipdr and Amber. 





AsurosH. Ruins and Antiquities | 
Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, | 
Vol. LVIII, Pt- I, pp. 12-27, with 1 plate. | 
L859 | 
Geschichte der | 


te . 
Bergstraisser, Stuttgart, 1902 | ngth of the Mlahee Guz, or 


with 1 plate; Tie | 4 siatie Society, Vol. VIL, pp. 42-63, with 
| 1 large folding plate. 


Mason T. W. Inscriptions in | 
Gulbarga. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1907- | 

[1908] 
Inscriptions in Berar. : 


[1908] | 


Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, | 


plates | 





en een ereeneneeennenysennnnenntmmmetanntiaimtrneitinet nin nnn tsatanntmnnattnntcaiassentenettde 


HENDLEY, THomsas HotBer. Ulwar and 
its Art Treasures. Sm. folio. 
Griggs, London, 1888 


Plate XIX : Mausoleum at Tejara. See also 
plates XXXVI and XXVIII. 


Hopason, Con. J. A. Memoir on the 
Imperial 
Land Measure of Hindostan. Journ., Roy. 


1843 
With a view to determine this he carefully 
measured the Taj and its garden, a plan of 
whichis given on the plate. There are two 
tables of measurements of different parts of the 
Jami‘ Masjid, Moti Masjid, T&j Mahal, and the 
Fort, for the purpose of deducing the relative 
proportions of each. Also extracts from the 
Shahjahan Nama, by Muhammad Salih Kumbo. 
Horz, T.C. Surat, Broach, and other 
old cities of Goojerat, photographed by 
Lindley and Warren ; with brief descriptive 
and architectural notes. Sm. folio, pp. [i] 
and 8, with 23 plates (20 of which are 
mounted photographs) and 6 figures (plans). 
The Oriental Press, Bombay, 1868 


Horn, Pavrt. Muhammadan Inscriptions 


from the Stba of Dihli. Hpigraphia Indzca, 
Vol. II, pp. 130-159, with 3 plates. 


1894 

Dating inscriptions of mosques, etc., at Jhaj- 
har, Panipat, Sewah, Sonpat, Rohtak and 
Mahim, Khdékarakét, Bohm, Hisar Firdza, 
Barwala, Fathab4d, and Hansi. 








Muhammadan Inscriptions from 


Bengal. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Il, pp. 
280-296, with 2 plates. 


1894 
Dating imscriptions on mosques, etc., at 

Bhagalpir, Hazrat Pandwa, Gaur, Mahdipar, 

Khandkartola (Shérptr), Bihar, and Munér. 


arenes 





Muhammadan, Inscriptions from 
the Saba of Dibli. No. IL. Hpigraphia 
Indica, Vol. TI, pp. 424-4387. 1894 
Dating inscriptions on mosques, ete., at 
Fathabad, Hisar, Hansi, Bhatinda, and Rohtak. 
Horne, C. Noteson the Jumma Masjid 
of Etawah. Journ., Asiatic Socrety of Bengal, 
Vol. XXXVI, Pt. 1, pp. 74-79, with 1 folding 
plate. 1867 
Horovirz, J. A list of the published 
Mohamedan Inscriptions of India. Epigra- 
phia Indo-Moslemica, 1909-10, pp. 30-144. 
1912 
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Horovitz, The Inscriptions of Muhammad | 
ibn Sam, Qutbuddin Aibeg, and I[ltutmish. | 
Epigraphia Indo-Mostemica, 1911-12, pp. 
12-34, with 28 plates. is | 

Quwwat ul Islim Mosque and Qutb Minar, 

Delhi; tomb of Shah Ni‘matullAh Shahid in | 

fort at Hansi; Arhai din k& jhonpra Mosque | 

at Ajmir; Jimi’ Masjid, Budadn ; mosque at 

Hansi; mosque at Bilgraém; tomb at Malikpiar ; | 

‘TdgSh at Hansi. ! 

















Hoveuton, Carr. [Photographs of Tomb | 
at Tatta.] Oblong 4to., 11 plates, no text. | 
[1859] | 


Hueuss, A.W. A Gazetteer of the Pro. | 
vince of Sindh. 8vo., pp. viii and 898, | 
with 13 plates and folding map in pocket. | 

Bell, London, 1874. | 


~———_———Do. Second edition. 8vo., pp. | 
xi and 946, with 13 plates and map. | 
Bell, London, 1876 | 


d’Humitkes, Ropert. L’Islam monn- 
mental dans J’Inde du Nord. Gazeite des 
Beaux Aris, 3e période, tome XXV, pp. | 
277-281, with 6 illustrations;tome XXVI, pp. | 
423-138, with 7 illustrations ; pp. 299-317, | 
with 9 illustrations. 1901 | 

Delhi, Fathpir Sikri and Agra. 


Iuery, Cart. E. C. Delhi, Agra, and | 
Rajpootana, illustrated by eighty photo- 
graphs. Folio, pp. [i] with explanatory 
note under each photograph. 

Cundall, Downes, and Co., London, 1865 


Delhi, 18 photographs; Agra, 9; Sikandra, 
4; Amber, 4. 


Irvine, Wituiam. Note on an  Inscrip- 
tion from Shamsabad, Parrukhabad District, 
N.-W. P. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1894, pp. 76-77, 1894. 


Inscription from a mosque, dating it by abjad 
A. H. 702 (1302-3), 


Jacos, Con. 8. S. Trellis Work in 
Chunam. Professional Papers on Indian 
Lingineering, Vol. V, pp. 303-304, with 9 
plates and 1 figure, — Roorkee, 1868 


Jacop, Con. 8. 8. Jeypore Portfolio of 
Architectural Details. Issued under the 
patronage of His Highness Maharaja, Sawai 
Madhu Singh of Jeypore. Large folio, 6 vols. 
and folio, 6 vols., as under -— 


Part I, Copings and Plinths, 
with 52 plates (1  col.). 

Part IT, Pillars—Caps and Bases, 
with 79 plates (1 col.). 

Part III, Carved Doors, pp. [4], with 

66 plates (11 col.). 

Part IV, Brackets, 
plates (2 col.). 
Part V, Arches, pp. [4], with 58 plates 

(10 col.). 

Part VI, Balustrades, pp. [4], with 50 
plates (1 col.). 

Part VII, String and Band Patterns, 
pp. [8], with 64 plates (13 col.) 

Part VIII, Wall and Surface Decora- 
tions, pp. [7], with 61 plates (2 col.), 

Part IX, Dados, pp. [8], with 61 plates 

(87 col.). 

Part X, Parapets, pp. [8], with 49 
plates (17 col.). 

Part XI, Chatris and Domed Roofs, 
pp. [3]. with 56 plates (1 col.). 

Part XII, Jharokas or Balcony Win- 
dows, pp. [3], with 48 plates. 

Griggs : Quaritch : London, 1890-1913 

Includes large scale details of a great number 
of Muhammadan buildings at Agra, Ahmedabad, 

Ajmir, Amber, Bijaptir, Bunnur, Burhanpur, 

Broach, Dethi, Fathptr Stkrt, Gwalior, J. aunpur, 

Jhavindwada, Kalpi and Lahore. 

James, H. E.M. Sind as a Field for the 
Naturalist and Antiquarian. A lecture deli- 
vered at the Dayaram Jethmal College, Kara- 
chi, on the 19th July 1893. 8vo., pp, [iJand 27. 

‘* Mercantile ” Press, Karachi, 1893 


pp. [6], 


pp. [6], 


pp. [4] with 68 


JaRRET, H. 8. Note on an Inscription 
on an ancient Mosque in Koh Iném, Zillah 


| Allahabad, sent by A. M. Markham. Pro= 
| ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


PP. 
72-73. 1880 


Dated a.m, 786 (1384), 


May, 1922] 
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Kirron, Marxaam. Illustrations of Indian 
Architecture from the Muhammadan Con- 
quest downwards, selected from a portfolio 
of architectural drawings, prepared with 


much care, and principally by regular 
measurements, from buildings at Agra, 
Delhi, Juanpur, Benares, Chunar and 


numerous other places in Upper India. 
Oblong folio, pp. [i], with 47 lithographic 
plates and explanatory text to the first 12. 

Thacker, Calcutta, 1838 


Kuan, Dr. P. ALBERT. Geschichte der 


Baukunst. 4to. 1909 
See pp. 368-374, with 1 coloured plate, and 
fies. 632-638. 


L., M. The Early History of Multan. 
Calcutia Review, Vol. XCI, pp. 389-400; 
XCII, pp. 229-261. 1890-91 


Contains a considerable ammount of architectural 
information, especially XCII, pp. 245-259. 


Lanerés, L. Monuments anciens et 
modernes de l‘Hindoustan. Folio, 2 vols, 
Didot, Paris, 1821 


Mosque built by Aurangzib at Aurangabad 
tome Il, pp. 146, with plate; Mausoleum of 
the Muhammadan dynasty at Mysore, I, pp. 
43-47, with 1 plate. 

La Tovcsz, T. D. [Letter on an ancient 
plan of Bhakar with parts of Rohri and 
Sukkur.] Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, pp. 69-74. 1895 


Gives a list of 99 buildings marked on the plan. 


*La Rocuz, EmManven. Indische Bau- 
kunst. Herausgegeben unter Mitwirkung von 
Alfred Sarasin. Mit einem Geleitwort von 
Heinrich Wolffin und einem Literatur 
Verzeichniss von Emil Gratzl. Folio, 3 vols., 
with 125 plates (12 coloured) and 555 figures, 
and atlas folio, 3 vols., with 40 plates (3 
coloured), Bruckmann, Miinchen, 1921 


Limited to 226 numbered copies. 


Lz Bon, Dr. Gustave. Les Civilisations 
de ’Inde. Ouvrage illustré de 7 chromo- 
lithographies, 2 cartes et 350 gravures et 


anes pet migra teseetT ies fahenenberewanrbtinnitt nent hhc RHE RaTSLR ee NORM RARER TRE AIA OI 


héliogravures 
aquarelles et documents de l’auteur, 
pp. vu and 743. Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1887 


VInde. 
figures: héliotypies, dessins, cartes et plans, 
exécutées d’aprés les photographies et les 








d’aprés les photographies, 


4to., 


Architecture hindo-musulmane, pp. 


532-546, 
figs. 218-276 and 1 coloured plate. 


Le Bon, Dr. Gustave. Les Monuments de 
Ouvrage illustré d’environ 400 


documents de auteur. Impl. 4to., pp. 254. 
Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1893 
Includes Agra, Ahmadabad, Ajmtfr, Btjaptr, 

Delhi, Fathptr Sikri, Gaur, Golconda, Lahore 

and Sikandyra, all well illustrated. 

Livon, Carr. Notes to accompany 2 
series of photographs designed to illustrate 
the Ancient Architecture of Western India. 
Taken for Government, and described by 
Capt. Lyon. 4to., pp. 19. Carey, Geneva, 1871 


Bijapdar, Karli, Ambernath, Surat, Ahmad- 
Abad and Palitana. 


I have never met with the set of photographs 
referred to, although I have seenit once in a 
bookseller’s catalogue. The text-volume above 
is extremely rare. 

Mackenziz, Capt.H. On the Antiquities 
of Guzerat. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXXII, pp. 402-406. 1864 


[Supplementary to the above.] Inscription on 
the Maqbara at Hailan. Zbid., pp. 549-551, 1864. 

A transliteration without translation. 
Macrinroso, Caprars. On an Indian 
method of constructing Arches. <Asiatick 
Researches, Vol. XIV, pp. 476-479, with 1 
folding plate. 1822 


With practically no centreing, but different 
from the Mesopotamian method. 


MACLAGAN, GENERAL ROBERT, RH. The 
Building Arts of India. J ournal of the 
Society of Arts, Vol. X XIX, pp. 516-525. 188] 


A general survey of all periods and styles. 
Reprinted in the Architect, Vol. XXV, pp. 
325-327, 355-356. 


Marypron, Maurice. L’Art indien. 8va. 
pp. ix and 314, with 153 illustrations. 
May, Paris, [1898] 
L’architecture musulmane, pp- 99-109, with 
5 illustrations. 


Le an pet oine eeneeemmiae mada 





* I have only seen the prospectus of this work. 
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Musey, Lreur. F. Description of the | 
Asiatic | 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XVII, Pt. . = | 


AH. | 


Antiquities of Kdlinjar. Journ., 
171-201, with 18 plates. 
Alam Darwiaza, built by Aurangzib, 
1084 (1673-4), pp. 173-174, no illustration. 


Mrocuarasa, Kéntingo of Rotas. 


1 folding plate. Lith. Jamil Press, Jehlam, 1861 


An account of the fort of Rotas, and of the | 


Ghakkar and other tribes residing in the | 
neighbourhood. : 
MonamMMeD Dstneuiz. L’islam dans 
Vinde. Revue du Monde musulman, tome 


VI, pp. 85-118, with 23 illustrations. 


and Rangoon. 
MONMOHAN CHAKRAVARTI. Bengali Tem- 
ples and their General Characteristics. Journ. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. V, | 
1909 | 


pp. 141-164, with 18 illustrations. 


Includes notes on Muhammadan buildings. 


———— Pre-Mughal Mosques of Bengal. 
Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, New 


Series, Vol. VI, pp. 23-38, with 5 illustra. | 
1910 | 

Moyammap ‘Asp at-Guaror, Dihldvt, | 
Dirbin i ‘Glam. 8vo., pp. 54 and 124 pp. of | 


tions. 


illustrations. Lith. 
Star of India Press, Delhi, 1883 


A list of 800 important buildings, mosques and 


places of interest to Muhammadans in India, with | 


a brief description and an illustration of each. 


Monamman ‘Att, Kazi. The History of a 
deserted town. [Sultanpur, Oudh]. 8vo., 
pp. 42. 

Rohilkhund Printing Press, Bareilly, 1894 

Mogammap Suv‘are, Maulvi. Inscriptions 
from Palwal. LEpigraphia I ndo-Moslemica, 
1911-12, pp. 1-4, with 2 plates, 

MvxHERJI, Poorno CHANDER, 
the Antiquities in the District of Lalitpur, 
N.-W. Provinces, India, Ilustrated by 13 
diagrams and 98 plates. Vol. 
diagrams. Vol. IL, Plates. Impl. 4to., 
pp. vil and 39 with 13 plates of diagrams ; 
pp. ili with 97 plates and a folding map. 

Thomason Engineering ) 


Tartkh i 
Rotas. 8vo., pp. 112, with 1 folding map and | 


! the 
1908 | 


Includes illustrations of mosques at Colombo | 


1914 | 
Report on | 


I, Text and | 


College Pregg, | (1 coloured) and many illustrations. 


Roorkee, 1899 | 


Muhammadan Monuments at Chanderj 
Hajira Darwaza, Jami‘ Masjid, Katt Ghate; 
Koshuk Mahal and Madrasa, Pp. 15-16 and plates 
53-59. 


Murray, A.H. Hattam, The High-Road 
of Empire: water-colour and pen-and-ink 
sketches in India. 8vo., pp. Xxix and 453, 
with 47 coloured plates and 106 illustrations, 
(mostly architectural), 

_ Murray, London, 1905 
Bijaptr, Allahabad, Agra, Fathpar Sikri, 

Delhi, Lahore, Ajmfr, ete, 

Narang, A. K. Musalman Remains ip 
South Konkan. I.—D4bhol. Ti 
Ports south of Ratnagiri. TTT.—Chaul. 
IV.—The Fort of Korlé. Indian Antiquary, 


| Vol. IL, pp. 278-283, pp. 317-322: Vol. NI, 


pp. 100-102, pp. 181-182, 1873.4 


NAPIER AND Ertrick, Lorp. The Fine 
Arts in India. Part I.—Architecture. A 


| Lecture delivered before the Native Christian 
| Literary Society, November 25, 1869. 8vo0., 


pp. 25. Foster Press, Madras | 1869] 
Do. With introduction and notes 
by K. Deighton. 8vo. pp. [10], 29 and 93. 


Thompson, Madras, [1894] 

Ourren, F.O., F.R.I.B.A. Indian Archi- 
tecture and its Suitability for Modern Re. 
quirements. Asiatic Quarterly Review, New 


Series, Vol. II, pp. 376-406. (Proceedings 
of the East India Association. ) 1913 


Optic, LEOPOLD von. Reisein Ostindien 


| in Briefen an Alexander von Humboldt und 


Carl Ritter. 4to., pp. xvi and 298, with 22 
plates (10 coloured) and many illustrations. 
Mayer und Wigand, Leipzig, 1845 


The 10 coloured plates are reproductions of 
native drawings of the Taj, Great Mosque ai 
Delhi, etc., and are similar in style to the plates 
in Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections. 





Travels in India, including Sinde 
and the Punjab. Translated from the 
German by H. Evans Lloyd. 8vo.,2 vols, 
Pp. xv and 278 ; vii and 314. With 2 plates 


Longmans, London, 1845 


MAY; 
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OvsELEY, G., and Capt. W. G. DAVIEs. 
Report on the Revised Settlement of the 
Shahpoor District in the Rawulpindee 
Division. 8vo., Pp- ix, 129, xxxvii and 23, 
with 1 large folding plate and 4 large folding 
maps. Punjab Printing Co., Lahore, 1866 


“ Fists of Objects of Antiquarian Interest 
in the Shahpoor District,” Appendix, pp. 8-9. 


Pepper, T. F. [Notes on a gift of photo- 
graphs of the Antiquities of Bihar.] Proc. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 251-276. 1871 
Shahabad (Sasseram), pp. 272-276. 


Portronio or Inpiun Arr. 4to., 28 
parts, 47 coloured or tinted plates (9 double), 
no text. London, [1881-1886] 


Part 11, 2 plates: Arch of screen, Arhai-din-ka 
Jhonpra Mosque, Ajmer ; Blind trellis window, 
Ahmedabad. Part 13: Fresco decoration, Mosque 
of Wazir Khan, Lahore. Parts 14-22: 
Details of inlay, Taj Mahal, Agra. Part 28: 


Carved and pierced sandstone window, Sidi 


Sayid’s Mosque, Ahmedabad. 


‘Razuat Das Banpyopiépayiya. Sapta- 
erama or Satginw. With a note on a new 
inscription of Alauddin Husain Shah by Dr. 


T. Bloch, Ph.D. Journ., Asiatic Society of 


Bengal, New Series, Vol. V, pp. 245-262, 

with 9 plates. 1909 

Dating inscriptions of mosques, etc., at Pandwa 
and Triventi. 

Ransome, James, F.RI.B.A. European 
Architecture in India. Journ. of the Roy. 
Inst. of Brit. Architects, Vol. XII, Thard 
Series, pp. 185-204, with 17 illustrations. 1905 


Contains notes on Muhammadan buildings. 


RasppraRt Bose. An Account of 
Copilmoonee, Jessore, and its Antiquities, 
im connection with the Fair held there in 
March, 1868. Proc. Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 297-298. 1870 


Dating inscription on the Bonhara Mosque 
A.H. 908 (1502). 


Renatsex, E. Sangamner Inscriptions. 


Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV, pp. 349-350. 1875 
On the Gumbaz of Khwiajah Muhammad 
Sadiq, az. 1070 (1659-60). 





REHATSEK, E. Three Inscriptions from 
Raichor. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, pp. 
129-131. 1882 


Dating inscriptionson various bastions of the 
fort of Raichor, 4.8. 978 (1570), A.B. 1018 
(1609), and a.m. 1029 (1619). 

RicnarRpson, A. Description of the Fort 
of Galna, in Khandeish. Journ., Bombay 


Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VI, 
pp. 143-145. iSsl 
Rivert-Carnaco, H., CLE. PSA. 


Archeological Notes on a March between 
Cawnpore and Mainpuri, N.-W. Provinces, 
during the Camping Season of 1879. Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. VIII, pp. 100-104. 1879 

Remains at Kanauj, ete. 

Roperts, A. A. An account of the Great 

Mosque at Khirkee together with some 
mention of the other Mosques built by 
Khan Jehan, son of Khan Jehan, in the reign 
of Feroze Shah. Journal of the Archaeological 
Society of Delhi, pp. 60-68. 1850 


Rozsiz, Jean. Une ville abandonnée. 
Fragment d’un voyage dans I’Inde. Bul- 
letins de VAcad. Royale de Belgique, 3me 
série, tome XXI, pp. 59-73. 1891 

Also published in T’Art, tome L, pp. 72-75. 
An account of Amber. 

Roparrs, Casas. J. Revised List of 
Objects of Archeological Interest im the 
Punjab. Compiled from Returns sent in 
by Deputy Commissioners of Districts, from 
Old Lists of the Public Works Department 
and from Reports of the Archeological 
Survey. 4to., pp. [iii], 95 and vi. 

Ball, Lahore, [1904] 


Roszr, H. A. Muhammadan Shrines in 
Kurram. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIV, 
“ Miscellanea,” pp. 268-271. 1905 


RovssELET, Lovis. L’Inde des Rajahs, 
voyage dans |’Inde centrale et dans les 
Présidences de Bombay et du _ Bengale. 
Ouvrage contenant 317 gravures sur bois 
dessinées par nos plus célébres artistes et six 
cartes. mpl. 4to., pp. 807. 

Hachette, Paris, 1875 
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Buckle. 
6 maps. 


Containing 317 
Impl. 4to., pp. xviii and 579. 


SALADIN, H. Manuel d’art musulman, | 
I.—L’Architecture. 8vo. Picard, Paris, 1907 | 
| by the Archeological Survey of N. W. 
| Provinces and Oudh. 


Chap. VI.—‘“‘Keole indoue,” pp. 545-579, with 

21 illustrations. 

SCHERMAN, L. Zur spitindischen Kunst- 
geschichte. Allgemeine Zeitung, 
Beilage 133, pp. 476-479. 

An article on E. W. Smith’s Moghul Architec- 


ture of Pathpur Sikri and Moghul Colour Decora- | 
| Provinces. 
49-50, with 8 plates. 


tion of Agra, [q. v.]. 


SCHOENFELD, DaGoBERT. 
und ihre Paliste und Garten im mitteleren 


Gangestale. Zeitschr. d. Deutschen morgen- | 


ldndischen Gesellschaft, Band LXVI, 1919 


SIEVERS, JOHANNES. Bilder aus Indien. 
65 photographische Originalaufnahmen mit 


65 plates. 


Cassirer, Berlin, 1911 


‘‘ Muhammedanische Baukunst,” pp. 37-66. | 


Smmpson, Wiirram. On the Architecture 
of India. 
Brit. Architects, Vol. XI, pp. 165-178. 18692 


SLEEMANN, Lr.-Cor, (afterwards Maj.- 


Genl.) W. H. Rambles and Recollections of | 


an Indian Official. 8vo., 2 vols., pp. xii and 
478, with 7 coloured plates; Pp. Vili and 459, 
with 25 coloured plates. 

Hatchard, London, 1844 


Do. 


jumdar. 8vo., 2 vols., pp. Xiand 351; pp. v 
and 339. Mufid-i-am Press, Lahore, 1888 


A roughly executed reprint, with many mis- 








prints. Very scarce, 
Do. Anew edition. Edited by 
Vincent Arthur Smith. Svo., 2 vols. 


Pp. ¥xxvi and 447, with folding 


map ; pp. ix 
and 368. 


Constable, London, 1893 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY 


India and its Native | 
Travels in Central India and in | annotated 
the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. | 
Carefully revised and edited by Lieut.-Col, | 


illustrations and | 


Chapman and Hall, London, 1876 | 


12. Juni, | 


Die Mongolen | 


Papers read at the Roy. Inst. of 





Republished by A. C. Ma. | 


[ May, 1999 


SLEEMANN, Lt.-Con. W. H. Do, Reviged 
edition by Vincent A. Smith 
Svo., pp. Xxxix and 667, with folding map 
Milford, London, 1915 

Only the first edition containg the native 
architectural drawings, but the lagt is of import. 
ance, on account of the valuable archeological 


notes of the late Vincent Smith on Delhi, Agra 
and Fathpdar Silzri. 


SmirH, Epmunp W. Detail Drawings 
Journ., Ind. Art., 
Vol. IV., pp. 13-14, with 4 plates: 189] 

Door of fort at Urcha, of shisham wood studded 


with iron spikes, (2 pl.); red sandstone Screen 
at Fathptr Sikri, (1 pl.). 





Chaurasi Gumbaz, Kalpi, N.W. 
Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. V, pp. 


1893 


Portfolio of Indian Architectural 
Drawings. Part I. [Al published.] Prepar- 
ed by Edmund W. Smith. Issued by the 
Government, North-West Provinces and 
Oudh. Photo-lithographed by W. Grigos, 








| Folio, pp. [iii], with 52 plates (2 coloured). 
einer Hinfiihrung. Square 8vo., pp. 66, with | 


Supdt., Govt. Press, Allahabad, 1897 


Akbar’s Tomb, Sikandarah, 
near Agra, described and illustrated. Roy. 
4to., pp. ii and 35, with 64 plates (27 
coloured). 


Supdt.. Govt. Press, Allahabad, 1909 


Smira, Vincent A, A History of Fine 


AS 





Art in India and Ceylon from the earliest 


times to the present day. 4to., pp. xx and 
516, with 5 coloured plates and 381 illustra- 


tions. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1911 
The Indo-Muhammadan Styles of Architecture, 
Pp. 391-420, with 20 illustrations. 


STAPLETON, H. E. Note on Seven Six- 
teenth Century Cannon recently discovered 
in the Dacca District. J ourn., Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, New Series, Vol. V, pp. 367-375, 
with 3 plates, | 1909 

Addenda: Notes and dating inscriptions of 

mosques, one at Egaro Sindhu, dated a.m 1062 


(1651), another at Partlia (Dacca, District), dated 
A, He. 1126 (1714), 
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SuMMERS, A. Statistical Report of Cam- | 
pp. 36, with 2 figures and a. 


pay. SvO., 


im inscription. 
double-page facsimile of an inscrip 


Bombay Education Society’s Press, 1854 | 


Selections from the Records of the Bombay 
Government. No. IV.—New Series. 


Jami’ Masjid, dated 4. H. 725 (1308), p. 21, 
with facsimile of the inscription of 15 lines. 


District. 
A5-53. 


Mosques and tombs, p- 52. 


Transactions of the 


with 5 plates and 10 illustrations. 1889 


For verbatim report of discussion, 
Journal of Proceedings, Vol. V, pp. 144-147. 


Vittrers-StuaRtT, Constance M. Indian | 
The Garden-Palaces of } 
Nishat Bagh and Shalimar Bagh (H. H. the } 
Maharaja of Kashmir), and Deeg (H. H. | 


Garden-Palaces. 


the Maharaja of Bharatpur). Country Life, 
Vol. XXXVII, pp. 827-832, with 9 


trations. 1915 


Voce, Dr. The Jahazi Mahal at Shuja- 
bad. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. X, pp. 37-41, with 
6 double plates (5 coloured). 1904 

Built a. D. 1808. 


Wartsruousne, Cou. J. [Dating 
tions of Ghiyas-ud-Din Balban, one from a 
fort at Manglaur.] Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, pp. 2-4. 1891 


Watson, Cou. J. W. Translation of the 
twenty-four Persian Inscriptions of Panhala. 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. 
AXIV, pp. 422-425. Bombay, 1886 


Mostly dating inscriptions, ranging from 4... 
806 (1403-4) to a.w. 1088 (1677-8). 


Warr, Sir Gzorcs. Indian Art at Delhi, 
1903. Large 8vo. Murray, London, 1904 


| commerce, 
| 3 folding plates (architectural) and a map. 
~.,T.N. The Antiquities of the Kurnool | 
Calcutta Review, Vol. CIX, pp. | 

1899 | 


ten in Indien aug der Zeit 
Synopsis: The Architect, Vol. XLI, pp. 85-87. | 


see the | 


| Alt-Delhi und 350 Abbildungen auf 83 Tafeln 


illus- | Wo]. XLIU, Pt. I, pp. 82-96, with 1 folding 


| plan and 1 plate. 


inscrip- | 


(coloured), explanatory 
| Second edition. 


Seed 





Architectural stone-work—baleonies, lattices, 
ete., pp. 65-71, with 3 plates. 


Inlay, pp. 76-79, 
with 2 plates, 


Plaster-of-Paris and cement 
work, pp. 95-97. Architectural wood-work, doors, 
tympanums, ete., p. 102 ff., with several plates. 
Westianp, J. A Report on the District of 

Jessore : its antiquities, its history, and its 
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Bengal Secretariat Office, Calcutta, 1871 
Antiquities: pp. 14-63. 


Wesrmacort, Carr. G. E. A short account 


| of Khyrpoor and the Fortress of Bukur, in 
TuMPLe, SIR RicnaRp, Bari., GC SL. | 


Picturesquenessin Reterence to Architecture. | 
Roy. Inst. of Bri. 
Architects, Vol. V, New Series, pp. 53-76, | 


North Sind. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. IX, pp. 1090-1113, 1187-1210. 1840 
On the fort, pp. 1200-1203. 


WerrtzeL, rrepricu. Islamische Grabbau- 


der Soldaten- 
kaiser, 1320-1540. Mit ein Kartenskizze von 


und im Text. Sm. folio, pp. iv and 112. 


Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1918 

Wissenschaftliche Verd ffentlichungen der Deut- 
schen Orient-Gesellschaft, Bd. XX XIII. 

Wisu, Dr. J. Notes on Sundrgéon, Eastern 

Bengal. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


1874, 

Yazpani, G. Narnaul and its Buildings. 
Journ. Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, 
Vol. ITI, pp. 581-586; 639-644. 1907 


VIEWS. 


PANORAMA OF THE Crry oF Dacca. Oblong 
8vo., a folding coloured lithograph about 
17 feet long. Dickenson, London, [1847 7] 


ConeBRook, Lr. R. H. Twelve Views of 
Places in the Kingdom of Mysore, the 
Country of Tippoo Sultan, from drawings 
taken on the spot. Folio, 12 double plates 
text interleaved. 
Orme, London, [1805] 


lst edition, London, 1794. 


«The Mausoleum of Hyder Aly Khan at 
Laulbaug,’’ plate 10. 
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Daziiiut, THOMAS. Oriental Scenery. 
‘First Series.] Twenty-four Views in Hin- 
doostan, taken in the years 1789 and 1790; 
drawn and engraved by Thomas Daniell. 
Text: 8vo., pp. 47; Plates: atlas folio, 24 
aqua-tints. London, 1795[-97] 
Seo T—Eastern Gate of the Jumma Musjed, 

at Delhi. IiL—The Cotsea Bhaoug, on the 
River Jurona, at Delhi. IV.—Ruins of the 
Ancieut City of Gour. VI—The Chalees Satoon, 
on the Jumna side of the Fort of Allahabad. 
Vil—Remains of an ancient building near 
Firoz Shuh’s Cotillah, at Delhi. VIIL—Part of 
the Palace in the Fort of Allahabad. IX.—The 
Gaie leading to the Mausoleum of the Emperor 
Akbar, at Secundra, near Agra. XII.—The 
Mausoleum of Mucdoom Shah Dowlut, at 


Manes 


Moneah, on the river Soane [XVith century]. — 


Milt—part of the Fort built by the Emperor 
Shere Shah, at Delhi. 
Sultan Chusero, near Allahabad [died a.D. 1621]. 


AVIiI.—The principal gate leading to the Taje | 


Mahl, at Agra, AAIT.—Mausoleum of Sultan 
Purveiz, near Allahabad. ANTIT.—The Jummah 
Musjed, at Delhi. 
a Musjed, at Chunar Gur. 

————— Oriental Scenery. 
Series.] Twenty-four Views in Hindoostan, 
drawn and engraved by Thomas & William 
Daniel. Text: Svo., pp. 28; Plates: atlas 
folio, 2£ aqua-tints. London, 1801 [-1803] 


See I11.—Cate of the Loll Bhaug, at Fyzabad. | 
iV.—ATausoleum cof the Ranee, wife of the Em- | 


peror Juhangire, near Allahabad. V.—The Puxj 
Mahalla Gate, Lucknow. 


—The entrance to the Mausoleums 
Khusero’s garden, near Allahabad. 
mosque at Juanpore X.—Gate of a mosque, 


of Nawaub Sujah Dowla, at Lucknow. XIX.— 
View ... [showing mausoleums near that of 
Humiyin]. 


of Nawaub <Asoph Khan, at Raje Mahel. 
———-— Antiquities of India. 


1790 and 1793. Text: 8vo., 
24 aqua-tints. 
See XV.—Esxterior of an 


Chaynpore, Bahar. 
XSIV.--The Cutvub Minar. 
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XViI.—Mausoleum of | 


AXIV.—Gate leading to | 


Third | 
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VI.—Mausoleum of | 
Amir Khusero, at the ancient city of Delhi, | 
Vil.—Ruins [of a mosque ] at Cannouge. VIII. | 
in Sultaun | 
<a 4 


Twelve | 
[24] Views from the drawings of Thomas | 
Daniell, R.A., F.S.A., engraved by himself | 
and William Danicll. Taken in the years | 
p- 46; Plate: | 
Bensley, London, 1800 | 


Hed-Gah near | 
XATI.—A Minar at Gour. | 
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Eniiot, Captain Ropert, 2.N. Views 
in the East; comprising India, Canton, 
and the shores of the Red Sea. With his. 
torical and descriptive illustrations. Folio, 
2 vols., with 60 fine steel engravings, 4 pages 
of text to each plate. Fisher, London, 1833 


Delhi, Agra, Fathpir, Sikri, Bijapur, ete. 


Forrest, Lt.-Con. A Picturesque Tour 
along the Rivers Ganges and Jumna, in 
India : consisting of twenty-four highly 
finished and coloured views, a map, and 
vignettes, from original drawings made on 
the spot; with illustrations, historical and 
descriptive. Impl. 4to., pp. v and 191. 

Ackermann, London, 1824 


See plate XXI.—Palace of the King of Delhi; 
XXIT.—The Cuttub Minar in the Ruins of 
Ancient Delhi; XXIIT.—Grand Gateway and 
Tomb of the Emperor <Acber at Seeundra, 
AXXIV.—The Taj Mahal. 





GRINDLAY, Capt. RoBpert Mernvmo4e. 


on the Western Side of India. Folio, pp. (vf, 


| with 36 aqua-tints, explanatory text inter- 
| leaved. 


Ackermann, London, 1826 


Muhammadan monuments at Ahmadabad, 
Goleonda, Mahmiid4bad in Gujarat, Aurangabad, 
etc. 


Harpincre, Hon. Cuariuus Srewarr. Re- 
collections of India. Drawn on stone by J.D. 
Harding, from the original drawings by 


| the Honourable Charles Stewart Hardinge. 


built by Hafez Ramut, at Pillibeat. XVI.—Palace | Part I.—British Indj j 
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| Part 1.—Kashmir and the Alpine Punjab. 


XXTT.—Mausoleum of Kausim | 


Solemanee at Chunar Gur. XXIV.—M ] : . 
ansorsum | explanatory text interleaved. 


the Punjab. 


Elephant folio, pp. [iv], with 26 plates, 


M’Lean, London, 1847 


Includes a view of the Palace at Delhi: a 
view of the Palace at Agra ; J&ami‘ Masjid, Agra; 
Tomb of Jah&ngir at Shahdara; Haziri Bagh, 
Lahore; and the Mosque of Shih Hamadan, 
Kashmir. 


HInDEBRANDT, E. Benares. Flussufer, Fac- 
simile-Chromo. 27 x 36 cm. ae 
Hamburg, c. 1870 
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sr 
A FACTOR’S COMPLAINT FROM PORAKAD IN 1665. 

By SIR R. C. TEMPLE, Br. 

[Me. Winniam FosTer has drawn my attention to the accompanying, rather amusing 
complaint about a cat and sonic pigeons belonging to a couple of Enelish factors stationed at 
the little isolated factory of “Porqua,”’ that is, Porak4d on the Travancore Coast, near Allep- 
pey, in 1665. It was addressed to the President at Surat at that date, Sir George Oxenden 
and itis of value as showing the condition under which the servants of the East India Com- 
pany had to pass their lives in India in the early pioneer days. Something of the kind prevail- 
edin Upper Burma in our own time, in the first years of its occupation during the Third 
Burmese War in 1885-9, for I well recollect a petition to myself in Mandalay about 1888, 
which began— Whereas my hen has a habit of laying its eggs on other people’s gardens, and 
whereas & has kept my hen’s cygs and refuses to deliver them up, I pray the Court to order 
X to give up my eggs to me.” 

As Mr. Foster’s forthcoming volume of Hnglish Factories in India contains full details 
of the factories mentioned in the letter now reproduced, as well as accounts of the individuals 
who figure in the story, [have only added such brief notes as are necessary to elucidate 


the text. | 


Riagur WoRSHIPFULL &cA., My HonovuREp Frinnps. 

Our last unto you was dated the 9th November last Per the Royall Charles, since whose 
dispeed wee have nothing of generali businesse worth your notice, and if there were, this con 
veyance is not very convenient to write any such matter, nay, am heartily sorry that Iam 
forced to make use thereof, and allso that I must trouble you with so unseemly a matter, 
which you will find in these insuing lines, allthough there hath been no wantin me to present 
the same, but now to my great erciic am able to hold no longer. 

The letter I sent you last yeare io the President was occasion’d upon the like story that 
this now is, the sending whereof Afr. Hurrington knew very well, and might, if he had been 
minded to have written Jikewisc. ‘Uhcrefore, whereas you say in your last to this factory you 
wonder that Alexander Grigbic mentioned nothing of Mr. Harrington,! the reason was be- 
cause he was well and would not write himsclie, vizé. upon the 29th May last, being the Kings 
Coronation day, at which time I was extreame ill. Yet, about 4 a clockin the afternoon I 
went out into our Balcony, where wee connnonly dine, at which time I found said Mr. Harring- 
ton looking upon a Silver hilted sword that he had newly made, and sitting down, I called to 
my servant for a boule of Congce (rice anc water boiled together),? which to this instant is my 
cheifest lickuor, and seeing them merry, had a desire to participate of their mirth, and began 
to drink to a Portugall that was in the vompany in my said liquor. Mr. Harrington, turning 
towards me, falsely accuses me ihat in those words I dishonoured him, he imagining that 
whereas I spake to the aforesaid Vortugall, I had asked him to sell his sword, allthough all they 
that stood by knew and testified that there was no such word spoken ; yet there was no per- 
swading him. 

To be short, he said I was what he pleased to call me, and strikes at my beare head with 
his naked sword, I having nothing to defend my selfe but my boule of Congee. Yet, by 
Gods mercy I had no hurt, only a sina!l cutt’ wpon the backside of the finger on the left hand, 


raat 





Teiaieininaiplanheonte 


I John Barrington, who had been put in charge of Porakéd factory c. 1661. He and Grigsby had 
been previously stationed at Old Kayal, near Tuticorin. (Information from Mr. Wm. Foster), 
2 Hind. kdnji, Tam. kanji, water in which rice has been boiled, invalid ‘slops,’ gruel-used by sick 
Europeans in India, : 
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the standers by preventing him from doing me any further mischiefe. Mr. Wade? can 
testifie the thing, being present ; and the same evening finding ditto Wade asleep, cuts him 
over the Nose, because I had desired him to take notice of the aforementioned passages, 
who besides that, hath received (pooré man) severall’ base usages at ditto Harringtons hands 
in the time he was with us. Yet, allthough this was not the first by many, I was contented to 
passé it with the rest, not so much as mentioning the same in the aforesaid letter to the Presi. 
dent, expecting that your Worshipp &ca. would have fully granted me my petition without 
any restriction, for as long as there is life there is hope. Besides 1 was so farre from remem. 
bring those hare-brain’d stories, that considering that wee had lived 6 yeares (unfortunately) 
together, I was loth to leave him here alone. 


But now he hath me all alone and sick, domineers worse then ever, allthough I have 
indeavoured all the wayes that possible I can to shunne these occasions by retiring my selfe, 
and at all times giving him his owne way and saying ; yet all this will not suffice him. 

For being extreamely troubled with rats, in so much besides the damage they did my 
things, they allso bit my fingers, that I was not able to rest for them; to remedy which | 
procured a cat. But first please to take notice that he brings up pigeons in our dwelling house, 
nay, they are commonly in the very place Ilie, and, as he saith, my cat killed two of them. And 
a few dayes after this, spies the cat upon the house and shoots her. Whereupon I told him if I 
would, could put as much shot into something else of his that was then sitting by me, and that 
in killing ing my cat for going aloft upon our house he cleared his old malice, being naturall 
for all such creatures so to doe, who were farre more profitable and wholesome in a house 
then pigeons. Upon this he rises up and begins to spurne me maliciously in the belly (the 
effect of which I felt for some dayes after) with his foot, knowing the cheifest of my infirmity 
lay there, and having used me farther at his pleasure in like manner, then sets him down againe. 
If LTwould Iwas not able to resist him, for[ had resolved before hand if any thing should 
happen againe not to doe any thing but wholly to referre my selfe and cause to your Wor- 
shipp &ca., who I am confident will not faile to doe me Justice herein. And if 1 were not cer- 
taine of that, allthough I have not at present sufficient strength, there wants not other 
wayes which I beseech God to withhold me from and replenish me with patience, seeing its 
my lot to have such a comforter in this my so tedious aflictions, though some times when 
these things comes in my mind, together with the force of my infirmity, were it not but that 


Lam confident that you will order me satisfaction, Ishould sink down under this so heavya 
burden, I being so ill fitted to beare it. 


He is continually ubraiding both me and my relations in a most vile manner, both in 
publique and private, saying the other day I was but Mr. Travers butler at Caile,* and what 
am I more here, and who am I to bring cats into the house, and that I was good for nothing 
but to... +5 es , and that he had as absolute power as any prince. And thus he lords 
it over a poore Sick man, that the very people and servants cry out shame againe at him. 

And because he doth assume to himselfe such power and to govern after such a raie, 
please to accept of a small peice thereof, and by that you may guesse what the rest is, for by 
the manner of it, it seems as if he were not to be accomptable to none but God for any actions 
done here. (He would faine be Royall but cannot indure a Royallist.) 





3 Mr. Foster tells me he has only found one mention of Henry Wade, as a wiiness to a protest to the 
Patch in 1664. 


4 Walter Travers was head of the factory at Old Kayal, establishedin 1658, and Harrington and 
Grigsby were his subordinates. Foster, Bnglish Factories, 1655-1660, pp. 218, 220. 
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First, as concerning the exercise of his religion. 
that there is none to this time knowes that we profesge any, yea or no. 
Thirdly, 


he sleeps not one night in 3 monthes in the factory. 


houre no accompts calculated or passed. 


Wee have used it with such secrecy 
Secondly, to this 
orders or good houres here is none, for 
He hath also entertained the Portugall 


that came from Surat upon the Royall Charles for his companion, at the Companys cost, 
As for me, he hath severall times told me if I were not contented, I might walk upon’t 

which now I hope you will not take amisse if ] goe without bidding to winter in Cale Velha. 

[Old Kayall], first, because this discontented life doth much augment my distemper. Secondly, 


this our factory is but as a choutry,5 not for a sick man to winter 


of the Sea, so that I intend, God willing, 


in, being within a stones cast 


in April for that place, and in August will not faile to 
be here againe,* before which time I hope wee shall heare from 


your Worshipp I may be fully 


ordered to imbarque for Surat upon the first shipp that shall touch at this port ; for my flux 
is now turned to another disease common to many in these parts, and for want of good meanes, 


leaves very few untill they goe to their grave. 


The Portugall calls it Almeerama,’” or piles in 


the guts. Beit what God pleases, I feare it hath been so long upon me that I shall never 
recover my health perfectly againe, and that for want of meanes in time. 


If I live untill September next, I shall have served the Honble. 


Company Seaven yeares, 


having hitherto received but 20 li., therefore intreat you to order me to receive what you shal 
think fitting. For the rest, I will not trouble you here againe with repe[tijtions of our hard 
fortunes and losses, because it hath been formerly done, only say that our hap cannot be para- 
lelled, intreating you to have that in remembrance. 

And now craving pardon, allthough I could not make my greifes known unto you in fewer 
lines, not doubting but that your Worshipp &ca., will seriously consider this my case, so 


with presentation of my best service, 
Porqua [Porikad] 
the 21th february, 
1664-5. 


I rest 
Your Worshipps &ca., most humble servant, 


to my power, 
ALEXANDER GRIGBIE. 





MISCELLANEA, 


NOTE ON ONE OF THE AMARAVATI 
SCULPTURES IN THE COLOMBO MUSEUM. 
By THE bats E. K. Ayrron, ARCHAOLOGICAL 

COMMISSIONER, ANURADHAPURA. 
Prefatory Noite. 

[The late Mr. E. R. Ayrton, Archeological 
Commissioner, Ceylon, wrote some time ago, a 
few valuable notes on a paper by Mr. R. Sewell, 
in Vol. XXXT of this Journal, showing that certain 
Buddhist sculptures now in the Colombo Museum 
must have come from Amaravati. These notes, 
which support Mr. Sewell’s contention, were for 
some reason never published, and a duplicate of 
them was found amongst Mr. Ayrton’s papers. The 
duplicate has been forwarded to me by his successor, 
Mr. A.M. Hocart, together with three photographs 
of the sculptures concerned. These photographs 


_ have already been published with Mr. Sewell’s 


| paper and the reader can refer to it. But the notes 


are published now for the first time—Ep. ] 


Dseiieenel 


Mr. R. Sewell in a paper published in 1907, 
| entitled Antiquarian Notes on Burma and Ceylon 
| (ante, XXXV, 293-299), pointed out the probable 

provenance of three pieces, two sculptures and 
one octagonal pillar, of light grey closely grained 





| quartzite stone, which are in the Colombo Museum. 


He showed, on good grounds, that these three 
stones must have been carried off from the 
Amaravati Tope in the Madras Presidency. 


In this note I only propose to try and show what 
the subject of the sculptures on one of these stones 
(Plate I], fig. 4, in the article referred to above) 


represents. 


5 An interesting South Indian term : a rest-house at four cross-roads : a public building. Tamil shdvadi ; 
Malayal, chdvati, Can. chdvadi; Southern Hindustani, chdwari : old Anglo-Indian choutry, choultry, through 


Northern Indian influence : Hindi, chautri, a Court. 


6 Grigsby did not get to Old K4yal, as Harrington had to go there hurriedly on the death of Travers, in 
April 1664, to maimtain the co.’s position. In July the unfortunate Grigsby was seized by the Dutch, who 


Taided Porakad, and carried him off to Cochin. 
7 Port : almorreimas, hemorrhoids 


(Information from Mr. Wim. Foster 
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As Mr. Sewell has pointed out, this particular 
stone is carved in the cruder style of the older 
sculptures of the Amaravati Tope. 

Unfortunately, the slab lacks a corner, but 
otherwise it is well preserved. In the foreground 
crouch three women in attitudes suggestive of 
deep sleep, and the arm of the fourth is just visible 
near the edge of the stone. Facing these, and 
lying on her right side on a couch, is @ woman. 
Behind the couch stand four men, one of whom is 
armed with a long spear; two are unarmed, and 
of the fourth only the left shoulder is visible. 

There can be little doubt that this represents 
the bedroom of Queen M&y& on the night of the 
conception of the Buddha. 

According to the Jétuka, May&, on the night of 
Buddha’s conception, saw in a dream the four 
Gods of the cardinal points raise her couch and 
carry it to the Andwatapta lake where she bathed. 
She was then carried back again, and as she lay 
on her couch, the Bodhisattva, descending in the 
form of an elephant, entered her right side. 

The traditional attitude of repose for Maya at this 
moment was on her left side. So much so that in 
the Gandhara sculptures “in sculpture No. 251 in 
the Rawlinson Collection at Peshawar... . the 
sculptor having placed the head to the left, has 
been foreed to draw the queen with her back to 
the spectator to avoid breaking the tradition” 
(Spooner, 7 andbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar 
Museum, p. 6). And this case is not unique, since 
there is a small sculpture of the same period in 
the Lahore Museum which shows the queen lying 
on her left side with her back to the spectator. 

The only exception to thisrule whichI have been 
able to find is on an old relief at Sanchi (Fergusson, 
Tree and Serpent Worship, Pl. XX XIII) where Maya 
lies on her right side, the elephant hovering above, 
Possibly the tradition had not crystallised at that 

early period. 

The Amaravati sculptures, which show the scene 
with the elephant, all show the queen in the same 
traditional position, that is to say, lying on her 
Left side. See Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, 
Pl. LX XIV, and Pl. XCI, 4, p. 232, which represents 
Suddhodana and his friends. 

itis extremely unfortunate that our stone should 
be broken at the top left hand corner, since had it 
been perfect and shown no elephant, the identifi- 
cation of the scene would have been simple. 


An Amarfvati slab figured by Burgess (Amaravati 


and Jaggayyapetia Stupas, P. XXVIII) resembles 
the Colombo sculpture. The chief exception is that 
nna enn EE 


























the four men are standing at the four corners of the 
couch instead of behindit. Only one of the four ig 
armed; the queen lies on her right side as on our slab 
and the four women slumber in the foreground. Ts 
is interesting to contrast the carving and grouping 
on this slab, which is of the later Amaravatt style, 
with that of the Colombo example. 


Writing of it, Dr. Burgess says: ‘“‘Scene very 
frequently represented. It reveals the bedchamber 
of Mahé Maya, the mother of Gautama the Buddha, 
on the night of her conception, with four female 
slaves inthe foreground. Sheis represented asleep 
on her couch, and with four male figures at the 
corners of it who are the guardian Devas of the four 
quarters.—Vaisravana of the North, Virupaksha, of 
the West, Dhritarashtra ofthe East and Virudhaka 
of the South—whom she saw in her dream take up 
her couch and bear it to the Himalayas, where 
their queens bathed her at the Andwatapta lake.” 

It is undoubtedly this scene which is portrayed 
on our slab—the bedchamber of Queen Maha Maya 
just before her visit to the lake Andwatapta. 

Other representations of the conception of 
Buddha which throw light on this subject are the 
following :— 

(1) In Cunningham’s Bharhut Stupa, Plate 
XXVIII is representative of Maya Devils 
Dream. She lies on her right side and an ele- 
phant is hovering above. Behind her heada 
fornale attendant stands with hands raised in 
prayer. Before her couch are two seated 
females, one with a chaurt ; both are apparently 
asleep. On p. 83, paragraph 2, Cunningham 
says: “‘A white elephant of the Chhadanta 
breed approached the princess in her sleep and 
appeared to enter into her womb by her right 
side.’ Atp. 89 he says: “In Bharhut sculp- 
ture the princess is represented in the centre 
of the medallion sleeping quietly on her couch, 
with her right hand under her head, and her 
left hand by her side. The position leaves her 
right side exposed.” The Princess was obvi- 
ously meant to be lying on her back. 

(2) In Tree and Serpent Worship, Pl. XXXIT, 
Right hand pillar of E. Gateway (p. 145), 
‘‘ Maya [is] asleep on the terrace of the palace, 
dreaming that a white elephant appeared to 
her and entered her womb.” 

(3) In Tree and Serpent Worship, PI. LXXIV 
Amaravatt: M&y&is on her left side on & couch 
the elephant far above her. Behind her & 
two women, andin front of her are five women 
4 gods are at each corner.” 4 
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R. B. Se India for Hutchinson’s illustrated History of the Nations, 1914, I drew Mr. 

ihe abees oeie eee ° the ancient sculptured representations of May&’s Dream as reproduced “m 
is : na : : 

which 46ers Ai nuke caused him to draw the spirited illustration shown at p. 118 of that work, 


ancient artists,—Ep,] equately represents the scene as it presented itself to the imagination of ‘the 
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THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE MERS OF MERWARA.! 
By LIEUT.-COL. JOHN HOSKYN, C..B.E., D.S.O. 

Tae Mers of Merwara are the Highlanders of Rajputana. Inhabiting a narrow stri p 
of hilly country in the heart of that province, they have always maintained their independence 
against the attacks of the powerful Rajput States by which they are surrounded : and a frea 
and manly carriage, the hereditary badge of liberty, distinguishes them from the neighbouring 
tribes of bondsmen and tillers of the soil. For centuries before the coming of the British, hie 
Mers not only held their own in the rocky fastnesses of the Ardvali Hills, but made Series 
reprisals on the enemies who sought to subdue them. 


ene 











Issuing from their narrow glens, parties of these lean caterans would speed North and 
East and West ; avoiding beaten roads and travelling by desert bye paths ; one or two of them 
mounted on small ponies, and leading other ponies with capacious sacks for the receipt of 
booty, but most uf then: on foot, each armed with a spear, a leather shield on his shoulder, 
and a short curved sword slung at his side. Thus they held on their way to some distant town 
or village, drowsing in the stagnant security of the plains ; where, that night, would be 
heard the shout of the startled watchmen, quickly stifled; the cries of terrified bunnias, dragged 
from their becls and persuaded, without loss of words to produce their hoards ; the shrieks 
of women, and the hoarse cries of the plunderers ranging swiitly through the streets. 
The city of Ajmer, lying amongst their own hills, was a milch-cow to these wiry little 
marauders. They knew the secret paths by which they could swarm like bees into the Fort 
of Taragarh, and they took toll of the marches of Bindi, Shahpura, Jodhpur and Udaipur up 
to the very walls of those cities. 

Naturally, the proud Rajput States looked on these reivers with contempt, considerably 
tempered by cxasperation. The simall chiefs and Thaékurs whose lands lay at the foot of the 
hills, paid blackmail to the hillmen, and even sought to gain their friendship by giving thei 
assistance and shelter when they needed it ; but the larger states scorned such terms as these. 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur each claimed the over-lordship over different portions of the 
Mer country ; and several expeditions were sent by the Princes of those States to punish the 
“ Crows,” as they called the hillmen, and destroy their nests in the glens. But the Rajput 
warrior, brave as a lion in a galloping, sword and lance encounter in the open was never a 
hill-fighter ; his horse was useless to him in the narrow, rocky ravines and thick scrub-jungle 
of the mountains ; his lance could not reach the active enemies who swarmed on the hill-sides 
shooting arrows, hurling down boulders and charging home, sword in hand, when they saw 
an opening. The Raiput Armies were forced to retire ; the “‘ Crows,” squatting on the ridges 
above them, croaked cheerfully at the retreating cavalcades, and not many nights passed 
before the villages of the plains were again paying the penalty of their Prince’s failure. 

It was not until about a hundred years ago that these wild mountaineers were subdued 
bya British force ; and in due time a British Officer, a subaltern in the Bengal Artillery, Dixon 
by name came to rule over them. How this Gunner subaltern devoted himself to the service 
of this “‘new-caught sullen people” ; how he exorcised the “devil” in them, and taught the 
“child” that remained the elementary lessons of civilisation and discipline ; how with firm hand 
and kindly heart he won their devotion, once for all, to the British ; how he fought for them 
against political intrigue, when the Rajput Princes, seeing them tamed and, as they thought, 
broken, revived their old claims to their land ; how he lived among them, and how, finally, 





1 Reprinted from the Journal of the United Service Institution of India, Vol. L, April 1921. 
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he died shiead them, having seen the fruit of his work, when the Mers evoed firm as a rock 
in the Hood of the mutiny of 1857, and a loyal Mer Regiment marched into Ajmer, and (lofied 
the mutineers of Nasfrabad to lowerthe British Flag in the chief city or Raj putana : all this 
ix written, no mean page of it, in the Book of ene Chronicles of the es mae But our 
business at present lies not with the modern history of the Mers, strangely interesting though 
it be, but with their origin and early history. | | | | 

The Mers themselves have no historical records ; all connection with past, written 
or oral, except what exists in names and customs, was enacoe during the _— of anarchy 
which preeeded the British occupation, and when the tribe returned one m ore to the paths 
of civilization they found it necessary to give an account of themselves which, in that country 
of exclusive castes and prehistoric genealogies, would a the conditions of social intercourse 
with their neighbours. The hereditary Barcls of the pee tre to the Dea a Proved 
2 legend that the tribe was descended from a Chauhan prince, a Jia i Prithvi Raj, 
the last king of Ajmer. The legend says that this prince oe off a Mina girl of Bundi, 
and married her, believing that she was a Rajpatni. When this pene was cliscovered, 
she was expelled from her husband's home with her two sons Anhel and Antp, and wandered 
into the Aravali hills, where she found a refuge; and her sons became ancestors respectively 
of the Chités and Barars, the two chief clans of the Mers. But the legend takes no account 
of the facts that the stock names of the N&ks or branches of the Mers are, not Chauhan 
alone, but Pafiwar, Gahlot and Parlar as well; and if =. further proot is needed of the in- 
correctness, or at any rate incompleteness of the legend of the Bards, it is contained in the 
Bardie chronicles of the Chauhaéns themselves, which mention the Mers as a powertul fighting 
tribe long before the times of Prithvi Raj. | 

The accounts given by modern historians of the origin of the Mers ee nop as arule go much 
beyond this legend of the Bards. Colonel Dixon in his sketch of MerwArd, aCe DES the egend, 
which he gives at great length, and traces the genealogy downwards through various mythi- 
cal descendants of Anhel and Antip ; and this genealogy, on the strength of Dixon's acceptance 
of it, is to-day implicitly believed in by the Mers themselves. 

Colonel Tod in the Annals of Rajasthan derives the name of the tribe from meru, & hill ; 
and states, in one place, that the Mers are a branch of the Mina tribe, and in another, that they 
are descended from the Bhattis of Jaisalmer. A Muhammadan historian of Ajiner mentions 
a vague legend from the Bardic chronicles of an ancient Mer Kingdom of Tanor, in Merwar, 
from which the Mers were driven by the Rathors, when the latter took possession of the 
country. A native Christian missionary named Man&war Khan, who lived for 40 years in 
Todgarh carrying on missionary work among the Mers, and who therefore should have known 
better, published, about 1900, asmall WH istory of the MZers of Merwdré in Hi ndf, in which he Says 
that they are aborigines like the Bhils and Minas, from whom they are distinguished by the 
fact that they have made more progress, socially, under the British, than those tribes have 
done under native rule. This theory, unfortunately, did not commend itself to the Mers, who 
solemnly burnt the book in a public assembly of the representatives of the tribe, and called 
the reverend author names which I should be sorry to repeat. Finally, Sir William Hunter 
in the Imperial Gazetteer of India dismisses the ancestors of the Mers with the remark that they 
were half-naked aborigines, careless of agriculture, and engaged in constant plundering expe- 
ditions into the surrounding States. ‘Up to 1818,” he says, “‘the history of Merwara is a 
blank ”. Itis necessary to go further afield to find the clue which connccts this tribe of “half- 


naked aborigines” with an ancestry at least as ancient and as renowned as that of any other 
race in India. 
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The principal authorities on which IT have based the following account are :—Elliott’s 
History of India, Volume 1, Professor Dowson’s notes to the same; Pandit Bhagvanlal’s 
Early History of Gujrat, and the account of the Gujars given in Volume IX of the Bombay 
Gazetteer, The Rajput annals of Rajpiitand and Kathiéwar also furnish several references 
to the Mers, which complete and elucidate these accounts, and specially throw light on the 
subject of the connection of the Mers with the Rajputs. 





At some period during the 5th century of the Christian era, when the Persian empire 
of the Sdsanids was being attacked by the White Huns or Ephthalites, and the great hordes of 
Central Asia were in a state of volcanic flux and turmoil, an upheaval took place in the regions 
of Northern Persia, on the confines of the ancient kingdoms of Georgia and Media, which 
resulted in a huge tidal wave of humanity being propelled Eastwards and Southwards toward 
the Frontiers of India. This Army or horde (urdt) was composed mainly of two tribes, 
the Gurjaras from Gurjistan (Georgia) and the Mihiras from Mihiristan, the land of the Sun, 
Media. Through the passes of the mountains this flood poured into the Panjab, and its fur. 
ther progress to the South-East being stemmed by the strength of the Hindu Kingdom of the 
Gupta dynasty established there, it followed the line of least resistance, turned South by the 
Indus valley, and spread over the deserts of Sind and Western Rajputana. In Sind it encoun- 
tered the opposition of the great tribe of the Jats, themselves the jetsam of a former horde of 
Getae, or Goths, who had flooded the country in the same way some three centuries earlier, 
snd were then settled on both sides of the river. The newcomers moved down the Eastern 
bank, driving the Jats across the river ; and, leaving a large colony of Mihiras to occupy the 
valley, they passed on into Kathiawar. Here the Mihiras appear to have remained, while 
the Gurjaras moved on and settled in the adjacent province, now know as Gujarat. The 
name of the former tribe is variously written as Maitraka (belonging to Mitra=Mihira), Mihira, 
Med or Mand. ‘This varied nomenclature has led to some confusion, and historians have not 
always recognised the tribe under the various names by which they are mentioned, but the 
arguments of Panclit Bhagvanlal Indraji have placed it beyond reasonable doubt that the 
modern Mhairs or Mers of Merwira and Kathiawar are identical with the Maitrakas or 
Mihiras of the great migration.* 


The period of the arrival of the horde of Mers and Gujars (to give them at once the names 
by which they are now known) was a critical one in the history of Hinduism. The ancient 
religion of the Brahmans had suffered from centuries of corruption, and had fallen into dis- 
repute ; the doctrines of the Reformer Gautama, the Buddha, backed by the authority of the 
Mauryan emperor Agoka, had swept the country from North to South. But with the Mauryan 
empire long fallen, and the elevation of the Gupta dynasty, the Brahmans saw an opportunity 
for recovering their lost supremacy. In the civilised regions of the North and East they were 
successful ; but in the West they encountered the vigorous opposition of the Jains, who had 
established themselves in great strength in the Western Kingdoms. By the active proselytism 
of the Jains on the one side, and the more carnal arguments of slings and arrows employed 
by the aboriginal Bhils on the other, the ranks of the Rajput Kshatriyas, on whom the Brah- 
mans relied to defend their temporal power, were getting perilously thinned ; and the oppor- 
tunity of recruiting these ranks, by admitting the warlike strangers from the North to the 
privileges and responsibilities of the Kshatriya caste, was too obvious to be missed by the 
astute Brahmans. 


2 Karly history of Gujrat, Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 135. 
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There was nothing revolutionary in this proceeding, for many times in the history of 
Hinduism the same expedient has been resorted to.3 According to the strict law of Mann the 
higher caste of Hindus cannot be entered by foreigners or men of lower caste, except by the 
drastic process of re-birth. But has any human law-maker yet succeeded in defeating the 
ingenuity of his disciples ? The acumen of the Pandits was not unequal to the twisting 
of this rule to suit the dictates of policy or of necessity. First of all, there was the discreet 
fiction, that the warlike neighbours were descendants of an original Kshatriya stock, who 
inight regain their ancestral caste rights by returning to a devout observance of their reli- 
gious duties, more especially those which enjoined the protection of Brahmans, Then again, 
according to Manu, a king is composed of particles drawn from the essence of the gods, and 
this applies not only to Hindu kings, but to all kings. The ruler even of a tribe of foreign 
invaders could therefore claim to be an emanation of divinity, and could hardly be denied the 
right, should he claim it, to rank as a Brahman or at the least a Kshatriya ; ancl once admit- 
ted in his case, this right might quite logically be extended to his clan, whose origin was the 
same as his own. Under successive applications the letter of the law was finally broadened 
into the general rule, that “who acts as a Kshatriya, him you must consider a Kshatriya’’4 
Two well-known examples of the application of this rule in Western India, besides the Mers 
and Gujars, are the Chitpavan Brahmans, who are said to be descended from a crew of 
forcigners shipwrecked on the Konkan coast ; and the chiefs of the old Maratha families, who 
have been admitted to the Kshatriya caste, although the Brahmans of Northern India, still 
believe them to be of Persian origin.® 





But was there anything to induce the chiefs of the invading tribes to put themselves and 
their followers beneath the Brahman yoke ? Admission to the exclusive and jealously guarded 
caste of king-born warriors, over which hung the glamour of Rajput tradition and chivalry, 
was undoubtedly an inducement to the warlike barbarians ; and the subtle Brahman well 
knew how to turn to account the common weakness of human nature, to desire most that which 
is most difficult to attain, without regard to its intrinsic value. But there was another powerful 
bond which attached the Mers to the Brahman cause and alienated them from their opponents. 
The Mers brought with them from Persia the worship of fire and of the Sun.6 Mihir in the 
ancient language of Persia, and Mitra, in Sanskrit, are names for the sun ; and the names Mait- 
raka and Mihira by which the Mers are known in the Hindu accounts of the great invasion, 
scem to connect this tribe in a particular manner with Sun-worship.’? They would therefore 
be naturally attracted to the side of the Brahmans (Chitpavan), who were also Fire and Sun- 
worshippers, in opposition to the Jains and Buddhists, who had not only abandoned this wor- 
ship themselves, but had forbidden its continuance in the territories where they held sway.* 


In order to lend especial emphasis and eclat to the admission of this powerful reinforce- 
ment to the ranks of their defenders, the Brahmans determined to signalise it by performing 
the sacred rite of Initiation by Fire. This rite would appeal especially to the newcomers 


ttn nnd 





8 Bom. Gazetieer, Vol. IX, Part I, pp. 484—452. 

4 Wilford in Asiatic Researches, X, 91. 

5 [There is this much to be said im favour of the ““Brahmans.’? The Mers were probably quite as 
much ‘“Kshatriyas” as the other ““Rajpit Kshatriyas” of the 5th century.—_-ED.] 

6 See below for an account of the connection of the Magha Brahmans with the Magi. 


7 Cf. Mihirakula, Child of the Sun, the title of the great White Hun ruler in Northern India in the 
early 6th century. 


s Gladwin’s Aitn-i»Akbari, IT, 43.. 
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as a sacrament of their own religion, and would emphasise their antagonism to the J ains, who 
had tried to stamp out fire-worship. Apparently it was reserved for the most solemn occa- 
sions only, and was seldom employed, except for the initiation of the Brahmans themselves. 
Something resembling it is said to have been employed at the initiation of the Chitpavan 
Brahmans above referred to. Actual details of the rite are not known. Legend describes 
the scene on the sacred mountain of Abu, where the gods assembled in open Lodge round 
the great Agni-kund, or Fire-pit, which is still to be scen there. First Indra made “ image 
of grass, sprinkled it with the water of life and threw it into the fire-fountain, muttering ‘he 
Charm of Life slowly. From the flame arose a mace-bearing tignre shouting “UWUdr, Afar’, 
He was called the Parmar or Foe-slayer. Next Brahma framed an image of his own essence 
and threw it into the fire-pit, repeating the Life-charm. A figure rose with the sacred thread 
round his neck, a sword in one hand and a copy of the Veda in the other. He was called 
Chalukhya or Solanki. The third champion was the Parlar, who was created by Rudra, 
and rose from the fame, black and il-favoured, bearing a bow. Last of all came Vishnu’s 
image, the four-armed Chauhan. 

According to the legend, the Parmar or Pafiwar veceived Dhar and Ujjain as his heritage, 
to the Solanki was assigned Anhilpura, to the Pariir the desert regions West of Abu, and 
the North was given to the Chauhan. Of the thirty-six royal races of Rajputs it is said the 
fre-born are the greatest, the rest were born of women, while these owe their origin to the 
gods themselves. !® 

There can be very little doubt that these four fire-born races were originally Mers and 
Gujars, and date their origin from the tifth century.1! Unless we are prepared to accept 
the legend oi their miraculous creation, we must conclude that they originated from a non- 
Hindu warrior race. The fact that their appearance synchronised closely with the arrival 
in Rajputana of the conquering tribes of fire-worshipping Mers and Gujars, points at once 
to a probable source frou. which this new accession to the fighting force of the Kshatriyas 


ele 








was drawn. 

In an old Rajput inscription, a prince of the Pariar race is referred to as a Gujar.t? The 
principal division of the Gujars in the Panjab bears the name of Chauhan.’ The Solanki 
Ogwils, the leading clays of Western Indian Jains, wre Gujars. In poems, Bhim Solanki, the 
great king of Anhilvada is called the Gujar.'# 

The nature of the connection between the Mers and the Gujars is not quite clear, but in 
view of their common country, conunon religion and customs and their combined invasion. of 
India it is fair to assume that it was very close. It has been suggested that the Mers were not 
regarded as a separate tribe, but as a ruling class of the Gujars ; the later still refer to their 
head-men as “Mir.” In any case the fact that Mer kingdoms were established in the countries 
first over-run by the invaders, as Kashmir, the Indus valley, and Kathiiwar, while the Gujars 
either went further afield or remained in the Mer kingdoms in a subordinate position, seems 
to show that of the two tribes the Mers predominated in power and influence. [tis in the 
last degree unlikely, therefore, that if CGrujars were admitted ta the caste of Kshatriyas, Mers 
should have been excluded.!® Moreover, of the four stock-names of the Mers given above, 
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8 Chitpdvan signifies “pyre purifier.” lo Tod, Annals, II, 407. 


11 Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. XS, Part 1, p. £86. 12 Prachinalekha-mald, Vol. I, pp. 58-54, 
13 Gujarat Gazetteer, pp. 50-51. 14 Rds Mala, I, 222. 


15 The only semi-independent Gurjara Kingdom of which we have records was that at Nanddéd in 


‘Southern Gujarat, but the kings of Nandéd acknowledged the Mer kings of Vallabhipura as their overlords. 
—-Bom, Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 113. 
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three correspond with names of the fire-born tribes. The fourth stock-name, Gahlot, refers 
ta a different origin, which will presently be explained.1§ L conclude therefore, that of the 
cour fire-born tribes of Rajputs, three, viz., the Chauhan, Pariar and Parmar were composed 
of both Mers and Gujars ; the fourth Solanki, may have been composed of Gujars alone. 


In the early 19th century, the Bards of the Mers, greatly daring, ventured to ascribe. 
the origin of their race to the debased off spring of a Chauhan prince. A strain of Chauhan 
blood, even though blended with disgrace, was the highest genealogical pinnacle to which 
they could aspire, and even this claim was not admitted without derision by their neigh- 
bours. ‘Thestrange truth appears to be, that instead of the Mers being descended from the 
Chauhans, the Chauhans themselves are descendants of the ancient nation of Mers. 

Besides those who were specially distinguished by the fire-initiation, other clans of 
the invaders attained the dignity of inclusion among the Rajput royal races without under. 
going this ordeal. Probably most of the Rajput Chiefs of Kathiawar are descended from the. 
Mer conquerors of that province. The Jethva Chiefs of Porbandar for instance, who were for- 
utcely powerful rulers, are almost certainly of the Mer 17 tribe. They are still called Mer 
Kings, and the Mers of Porbandar regard them as the head of their clan. But the most 
noteworthy case is that of the kings of Vallabhipur in Eastern Kathiawar. About the end 
of the fifth century, a chief named Bhatarka, a Mer of the Gahlot clan, conquered the city 
of Vallabhipur, the last stronghold in Kathiawar of the decaying Gupta monarchy, and found- 
ed a kingdom there which included the greater part of Kathiawar, Gujarat, and Southern 
Rajputena. A scion of this dynasty in a. p.720 conquered Chitor1® from the Mori or Maurya 
Chief who held it. His descendants are the present ruling family of Udaipur. This origin 
of the Sisodias perhaps accounts for the curious blend of Sun-worship with orthodox Hinduism 
which exists in Udaipur ; and it throws an interesting light on the claim of the Maharanas to 
a descent from Nishirw4n, the great Sasanian emperor of Persia.t¥ 


Not only were the warriors of the Mers admitted to the Kshatriya caste, but their priests 
were recognised as Brahmans. The horde of fighting men was acc ompained by a hereditary 
tribe of priests, called Maghs, who were under the special favour of the great conqueror 
Mihirakula.20 In India the Maghs seem in general to have worshipped a combination 
of the Sun and Siva under the title Mihir-eSwar (Sun-god). This was the established religion 
in the Vallabhi kingdom of Bhatarka and his successors. 


But a pure form of sun-worship was maintained at Multén, Dwarki, Somnath and, 
other holy places, probably by the priests of the sect.21| The descendants of the Maghs 


under the name of MaghS Brahmans now form one of the leading priestly classes of South 
Marwar. 
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16 These names are probably adaptations of tribal stock-names of the Mers and Cujars, which have 


been given Indian meanings. Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part I, p. 483. Tod’?s Annals, 2nd edition, TT, 407. 


The Gahlots for instance are probably identical with the Get mentioned by Herodotus as a principal tribe of 
Medes (Encyc. Brittanica, Art. “Media’’). 
17 Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 87. 
18 Tod’s Annals, I, 229-231. ~ 
19 Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part I, p. 102. 
20 Troyer’s Rajatarangini, 307-309. 
21 Herodotus mentions the Magoi (Magi) as the hereditary priests of the Medes. Modern (post-. 


Islamic) Persian poetry is full of references to the Maghs, the priests of the ancient religion. Reinaud’ 
Mmotre sur DL’ Inde, 93-99. Muix’s Sanskrit Texts, I, 497. 


Tod’s Annals, I, 235. Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, I, 181. 
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Neither the date nor the circumstances of the fall of Vallabhipura are clearly known. 
The most probable account is that preserved by the Portuguese traveller Alberuni, ane Says 
that the Arab chief of Manstra, in the Indus valley, sent a naval expedition against Vallone: 
pura. Inanight attack the king was killed and his people and town were destroved. Alberuni 
gives NO date to this event; but it must have occurred between a.p. 750 and 770.22 
After the destruction of Vallabhipura, the Mer power seems to have moved inland, probably 
to avoid another encounter with those terrible raiders, and to have centred in the hilly 
country West of Chitor, where a large tract of country received the name of Medw an23, 
the country of the Meds (Mers). 
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The subsequent history of the Gahlots of Mewar, as well as that of the main branches 
of the Chauhans, Patwars, and the Pariirs is sufficiently well known from the Axznals of the 
Rajputs among whom these tribes are now included. But besides those who by achieve- 
ment, or Brahman initiation, were cleansed from the dust of their ignorance and obtained a 
place among the Kshatriyas, a proportion of the Mers held to their ancient faith, and either 
from choice or from necessity, remained outside the pale. 


Among these were the Mers of Sind, of Kathiawar and of Merwara. In proportion as the 
fire-born Rajputs grew in reputation, in power, and in pride, their brethren of these tribes 
sank into oblivion, and finally after a lapse of nearly a thousand years, they emerge into the 
light of modern history as despised barbarians, stripped of every vestige and even every 
memory of their former greatness. One can only darkly surmise the causes and circumstances 
of this strange discrimination of fate. 


One curious tradition has been handed down inthe tribe from ancient times and survives 
to this present day. According to this tradition the kings of the Mers in ancient times were 
white men, and it is deerced that the Mevs shall never be ruled or led by any other than a 
white race. Lliketo think that the old Mers who did not become Kshatriyas were sturdy 
independents of the tribe, who held to the legend of the white king and refused to be tempted 
to bow the knee to the dark-skinned races of Hindustan. With the coming of the British 
in the early years of the ninteenth century the riddle seemed to be solved, The Mers accep- 
ted the white officers as their destined rulers, and have followed then: ever since with un- 
swerving loyalty. It is truc that their faith received a shock by the substitution of a Hindu 
District Officer for the “Chhotd Sahib” a few years ago, but the tradition clings, and the 
Mers are still inclined to hold themselves as a race apart, to regard the seething politics of 
India with complete unconcern, and to speak of their district as “a piece of Britain,” and 
themselves as the peculiar servants and soldiers of the British King-Emperor. 
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NEW LIGH'T FROM WESTERN ASIA. 
(A Lecture delivered to The Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
on Tuesday the 8th November 1921.) 
By THE REV. PROF. A. H. SAYCE, M.A., D.Lrrr. 

THE other day I was looking into a book on Ancient History published less than a 
century ago. It has itself become ancient history. It is like nothing so much as the maps 
of central Africa which were current in my childhood and in which there was little else but 
a blank space. What was not a blank space was for the most part erroneous. So it was 
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with the Ancient History of our immediate forefathers so far as Asia. and Europe were 
concerned. Behind the classical age of Greece and Rome there was either thick darkness, 
or assertions and guesses which we now know to have been wide of the truth. Apart from 
what could be gleaned from the pages of the Old Testament, (not unirequently misinterpreted 
or misunderstood), nothing practically was known of the earlier history of Europe and Western 
Asia. 


When I went to school light was beginning to dawn. Champollion had lifted the curtain 
which so long covered the script and records of Egypt, and the outlines of early Egyptian 
history were beginning to be sketched, while the ancient life of the Hgyptians, their crafts 
and arts and theology, were being recovered from the painted walls of tombs and temples. 
The Persian cuneiform inscriptions had just been deciphered, and through them the inscrip- 
tions of Assyria and Babylonia were at last revealing their secrets. Among my first re- 
collections are the discoveries that were being made in Assyria and Babylonia, the bulls that 
Layard was sending from the ruins of Nineveh, the names of Sennacherib and Sargon that 
the decipherers were finding in the inscriptions, the new world of art and history that was 
being opened up on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. The story of it allhad peneira- 
ted into the remotest country places, the daily papers were filled with accounts of what had 
been found, and the theological public, which was a large one in those days, was intensely 
interested in discoveries which explained or supplemented the familiar stories of the Bible. 


Then came the reaction. The canons of a sceptical criticism were introduced from 
Germany and eagerly assimilated by our classical scholars. The Homeric Poems were 
dissected into small morsels, assigned to a late age, and denied all historical credence, while 
Niebuhr’s rejection of early Roman history became a fashion. Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
proved to his own satisfaction and that of his readers that Roman history so-called, before 
the capture of the city by the Gauls, was entirely devoid of truth ; Grote made it clear to 
an acquiescent world that Greek tradition was valueless and that we might as well look for 
history in the rainbow as in Greek myth and legend ; and finally, the philological theory of 
mythology became the vogue, which derived a myth from a misunderstood word or phrase 
and resolved most of the figures of early legend into forms of the Sun-god. Except perhaps 
in Palestine and Egypt, it was assumed that writing for literary purposes was unknown to 
the ancient world until a few centuries before the Christian era, and that consequently, as 
there were no contemporaneous records, there could be no reliable history. Archeology 
still meant discussions about the age and authority of Greek statuary and the like ; scientific 
excavation, and examination of the materials found in the course of it, were left to the stu- 
dents of the prehistoric ages, more especially in Scandinavia. The application of the methods 
and results of the Scandinavian scholars to the lands of the Eastern Mediterranean was not 
dreamed of, or if dreamed of, dismissed as a dream. The old sites of the East were explored 
for the sake of the great monuments and smaller antiquities which they yielded and which 
were coveted by the Museums, as well as for the inscriptions which were to be discovered in 
them, That the history of the pre-Hellenic past could be recovered, except through the 
help of written records, had not as yet dawned upon the world of students. As for Assyriology, 
the Semitic scholars of Germany still regarded it as unworthy of their attention. 


Et was an outsider, Dr. Schliemann, who was the revolutionist, and it is needless to say: 
that the first announcements of his work and discoveries were received with violent Opposi- _ 
tion, unbelief and contempt. He was not a Professor ; hé had not evenreceived a University 
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JIM 
jucation; a self-educated man, what did he know about the classics, much less about their 
interpretation 2 The Trojan War had been proved to be a golar myth; how then could he 
have discovered the city of Priam and established the historical credibility of the Iliad 2 

It was worse when his enthusiasm led him to excavate Mykenae and find there the tombs 
of the royal heroes for whom he was looking, filled as they were with gold and other treasures 
which displayed the features of a hitherto unknown art. Some scholars maintained that 
they were Byzantine ; there were others who were equally assured that they were Gothie loot. 
That they could not be what their discoverer maintained they were, was agreed on allsides ; 
Homer had been shown to be a medley of late date, and Agamemnon and his colleagues 
were creatures of myth. 
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I was one of the first advocates of Schliemann’s beliefs, and an article of mine in The 
Academy brought me his acquaintance and friendship. It was not long before discoveries 
similar to those at Mykenae and Tiryns were announced from other parts of the old Greelz 
world ; little by little the opposition to the conclusions to be drawn from them died away, 
and it came to be admitted on all sides that the spade had disproved the confident convictions 
of scholarship, had revealed to us the prehistoric past of Greece, and had shown that the 
old traditions were founded on historic truth. It was the first blow delivered against the 
historical scepticism of the middle of the nineteenth century. 


As an excavator Schliemann had to seek his evidence in the material objects which he - 
disinterred. How to interpret this evidence had already been made clear by the prehistoric 
students of northern and western Europe. Among the material objects, the most important 
part was played by the pottery. Pottery is indestructible except by the hand of man; 
it is the most common of objects wherever civilised or semi-civilised man has existed, and 
the potter is almost as much subject to the dictates of fashion as the milliner. Successive 
periods of history can thus be traced through varying styles of pottery, as well as the relations 
of various forms of culture one to another. 


Now a new excavator appeared upon the scene in the person of Mr. Flinders Petrie, 
and the scene of his work was no longer the ancient Greek world, but Egypt. Under him 
the study and classification of pottery became an elaborate branch of science, and brought 
with it the scientific study and arrangement of other objects of social life. Upper Egypt is a 
land where nothing perishes except by the hand of man ; where the relics of early civilisation 
seem hardly to grow old, and where accordingly it is easier than elsewhere to unravel their 
history and arrange them in chronological order. The archeological science of to-day is 
largely the creation of Petrie and his followers in the lands of the Nile. 


Meanwhile Assyriology had overcome opposition and suspicion, and had forced the older 
Semitic scholars to accept its statements and conclusions. Even Germany had at last 
ylelded ; the enthusiasm of the Swiss scholar Schrader silenced all opposition, and a. Chair 
of Assyriology was established for him at Berlin. But Assyriology itself had widened its 
domain. It was no longer only the Semitic language of Assyria and Babylonia and the 
iranian language of ancient Persia, which the cuneiform scholar was called upon to decipher; 
the cuneiform script had once extended overthe greater part of Western Asia and had been 
used by the various languages that were spoken there. It was discovered that Assyro- 
Babylonian had been the pupil and heir of an earlier culture and an earlier language which 
was agglutinative, but unlike any other known form of speech. The earlier Assyriologists 
called it Akkadian ; we now know that its name was Sumerian, the language of Sumer, 
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and Akkadian properly denoted the Semitic language spoken in the northern half of Baby- 
lonia. The first attempt at a grammar and analysis of the language had been made by iy- 
solf in 1870, and was developed by my friend, Frangois Lenormant—a name ever to be 
honoured—three years later. The Sumerians were the founders of Babylonian civilisation, the 
builders of its cities, and the originators of its theology. The larger part of Babylonian 
literature was due to their initiative. 

Another agglutinative language, unrelated, however, to Sumerian, was spoken in the 
highlands of Elam and is now known as Susian. In its later form it is represented by what 
in the early days of Assyriology was termed the Scythian version of the Achzmenian ip. 
seriptions. It was, in fact, the language of Susa, the third capital of the Persian kings, and 
wre owe most of our present knowledge of it to the numberless inscriptions disinterred by 
de Morgan among the ruins of Susa and brilliantly deciphered by Dr. Scheil. 

There was yet another language embodied in the cuneiform characters, which was spoken 
in the north of Assyria in what is now Armenia. This I succeeded in deciphering in 1882, 
wy Memoir appearing in the J ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and so brought to licht the 
history, geography and theology of a power which once contended on equal terms with the 
Assyrian Empire, and was for a while the mistress of the nations of the north. To this lan. 
guage I gave the name of Vannic, the capital of the kingdom having been the city of Bianag, 
the modern form of which is Van. The language belonged to what is called the Caucasian 
or Asianic group, that is to say, to the numerous languages spoken to-day in the Caucasus 
and formerly in Asia Minor, and divided into several groups unrelated to one another. 


In 1888 came a discovery which revolutionised our ideas of ancient Oriental history and 
had a far-reaching effect. This was the discovery of cuneiform tablets at Tel-el-Amarna in 
Upper Egypt. By a stroke of ill-luck they were found by the peasants in the winter of 
1886-7, the one winter that I did not happen to be in Upper Egypt. Both before that and 
afterwards I spent my winters on the Nile, and always visited Tel-el-Amarna, sometimes 
twice during the same season, where I was accordingly well-known to the natives from whom 
{ purchased small antiquities. Had I been there that winter, the whole collection of tablets 
would have passed into my hands intact. As it was, there was no one in Egypt, much less 
among the antica-dealers, who knew anything about cuneiform or cuneiform tablets. A 
tablet sent to Paris was pronounced by Oppert to be a forgery, and the result was that the 
precious documents were packed on donkey-back and carried more than once up and down 
the two banks of the Nile, so that a considerable number of them were lost altogether, and a 
large number broken and rendered more or less illegible. When I arrived in Cairo in the 
spring of 1888, a few had made their way there, and I was able to assure the authorities at 
the Museum, that whatever their date might be, they were genuine. 


The following winter I was again at Tel-el-Amarna where the fellahin showed me the house 
in which the tablets had been discovered. The bricks of the house, some of which I carried 
away with me, proved that it was the Foreign Office of the later Kings of the 18th dynasty. 
Most of the bricks were inscribed with the words : “ Record Office of Aten.” 


The discovery, as I have said, had far-reaching consequences. For one thing, it dealt 
‘ second blow at the destructive criticism of the sceptical school of the historians of the 
ancient East. That criticism was based on the assumption that literature and the use of 
writing for literary or epistolary purposes had no existence before the classical age, and that 
consequently no contemporaneous history of an earlier period could have come down te us, the 
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further conclusion pele ae as there was no contemporaneous history, there could have 
been little or no history at all. ‘The Tel-cl-Amarna tablets showed, on the contrary, that 
already in the pre-Mosaic age there was almost as much diplomatic ani ee 
correspondence going on from one end of the civilised world to the other, as in our a 
day ; that schools must have been plentiful, and knowledge of writing widespread. The 
completed what the discoveries of Schliemann had begun; as the excarations at Troy 
and Mykens had restored our confidence in the traditional history of the ancient Crient sd 
the tablets restored our confidence in its literary character. - 

Tt was not long perete another shock was given to the complacent Scepticism: of the 
older school of historians. Professor Erman had stated in a lecture at Berlin that the age 
of archeological discovery in Egypt was over, and that henceforward the Egyptologist 
must devote himself to the philological analysis of his texts. Hardly had he made the ie 
nouncement, when de Morgan revealed to the world, not only the pre-historic age of Egypt 
put the earliest historical dynasties as well. So far from belonging to the domain of myshG: 
logy, as had been confidently assumed, they turned out to be as fully historical ag the dynas- 
ties of a Ramses or a Psammetichus, and the Egypt they governed was an Egypt which 
had already enjoyed a long preceding period of culture and civilisation. Menes, the founder 
of the united monarchy, was suddenly transformed from a creature of fable into a historical 
personage whose palace we can reconstruct with its ornate furniture, its vases of glass or 
obsidian brought from distant Melos, its gold-work and jewellery, and its hierarchy of officials. 

Then came Sir Arthur Evans’ discovery of ancient Krete. One morning he came into 
my rooms at Oxford with copies of some Kretan gems on which he had found what seemed 
to him the indubitable symbols of a picture-writing. They reminded me of a sealing-wax 
impression IT had taken many years before at Athens of a Kretan seal which I had seen in the 
possession of Professor Rhousopoulos. When we exanained it we found that the characters 
upon it were those of the same unknown script which Sir Arthur Evans had just detected. 

Sir Arthur started fot Krete as soon afterwards as he could ; there he came across clear 
evidences of an early civilisation which made him determine to excavate in the island when- 
ever political circumstances would allow him to do so ; the result was the excavation of the 
palace of Knossos, as well as the Italian excavations at Ploestos and Agia Triada and of 
other explorers elsewhere, which have restored to us the early history of the -Egean and 
brought to light a civilisation and anart whichin many respects was a precursor of that of 
classical Greece. In fact it is not too much to say that we now know that what we call 
‘the classical art of Greece was but a Renaissance ; the seeds of the older culture, which had 
been overwhelmed by the northern barbarians, had been lying under the soil, ready to burst 
into life whenever outward conditions favoured them. 

Meanwhile, a forgotten people, who had much to do with shaping the history of the 
Nearer East and with carrying the culture of Babylonia to Greek lands, had sprung again into 
existence. ‘These were the people known to the Babylonians and Egyptians, as well as to the 
Old Testament, under the name of the Hittites. It was in 1879 that I first endeavoured to 
establish the fact of a Hittite empire, the capital of which was at Boghaz Keuiin Cappadocia, 
and to show that the curious hieroglyphic texts that had been found in Syria and Asia Minor, 
were the work of a Hittite people. In a letter to the Academy I declared, to what was then 
an unbelieving world, that the hieroglyphics attached to the figure carved on the rocks 
neat Smyrna, in which Herodotus had seen the Egyptian conquerorgSesostris, were not 
Egyptian as was supposed, but would prove on examination to be Hittite, and similar to 
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those attached to the figures of various deities at Boghaz Keui. A few weeks later J] was 
standing by the side of the figures and taking a squeeze of the inscription. My prophecy 
was fulfilled ; the characters were Hittite like the figure itself, and bore witness to the march 
of Hittite conquerors as far westward as the shores of the Afigean. 

The Tel-el-Amarna tablets brought the Hittites once more to the fore. They showed 
that in theage of the Exodus, when Palestine was nominally under Egyptian dominion, i+ was 
to a large extent actually governed by Hittite chieftains from Asia Minor, whose troops 
garrisoned the cities of Canaan. It is with good reason that the writer of Genesis describes 
Heth as the second-born of Canaan. Even the King of Jerusalem bears a Hittite name, and 
the Khabirt whose attacks he fears, and in whom some scholars have seen the Hebrews, 
in spite of historical improbability, now turn out to be the mercenary bodyguard of the Hittite 
Kings. If they eventually captured Jerusalem, as is generally supposed, they would have 
been the Jebusites of Scripture. 
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Tn 1893-4 M. Chantre made some excavations at Boghaz Keui, one result of which was the 
discovery of fragments of cuneiform tablets. It then became clear that the Hittities employ- 
ed the cuneiform script as well as their native hieroglyphs and that if excavations could be 
inade on a sufficient scale at Boghaz Keui, a library of cuneiform tablets micsht be found 
there similar to those of Assyria and Babylonia. In 1905 1 was at Constantinople with 
Dr. Pinches, and there we obtained a tablet, said to come from Yurghat, near Boghaz Keui, 
and inscribed with cuneiform characters in the same language as the fragments discovered by 
Chantre. It was the first tablet of the kind that had come to light which was not only of 
large size, but also fairly perfect, and an edition of it was published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society as one of its special monographs. 

The discovery had the effect of making the German Oriental Society keenly anxious 
to excavate at Boghaz Keui, as Dr. Belck and others had already urged them to do. I 
too, on my side, was equally anxious that British excavations should be undertaken there, 
more especially as Professor Garstang, the most capable of excavators, was as much interested 
in the Hittites as I was myself, and was ready to give up his work in Kgypt for the purpose. 
Hamdi Bey had promised me to do all he could to further my plans. But the funds for exca- 
vating were slow in being provided ; Germany was omnipotent in Constantinople, and the 
ex-Kaiser instructed his ambassador there to demand a firmAn for the work, to the expenses 
of which he himself contributed. Eventually I received a letter from Hamdi Bey stating that 
he could hold out no longer, and that the firman would be given to Germany. Accordingly, 
in the summer of 1906, Winckler, the Assyriologist, started for Boghaz Keui with money 
supplied by the Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft, and there took possession of the site, and the 
following year aregular expedition was sent out under the auspices of the German Oriental 
Society and the conduct of Winckler and one or two architects. Unfortunately, no 
archeologist was attached to the expedition, so that had it not been for the fortunate 
accident that Professor Garstang happened to visit Boghaz Keui while the excavations were 
going on, its archeological record would have been entirely lost ; as it is we are still in the 
dark as to the historical sequence of its pottery. 

Winckler was a good Assyriologist, and he devoted himself to copying and. deciphering 
the tablets, of which a, very large number was found. Indeed, I hear from Berlin that there 
are now about 20,000 tablets or fragments of tablets there, those which had been kept at 
Constantinople having been removed to Berlin during the war. The result of his researches 
was published in December 1907 in a provisional Report, and opened up a new chapter in 
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ancient history. For one thing, we now heard the Hittite side of some of the political ques- 
Hons of which the Tel-el-Amarna tablets had given us the Egyptian version ; it is aia 
to say that the facts were placed in a new light. Most of the documents relating to ie 
temporaneous history were fortunately in Assyrian, that being the language of diplomacy 
as French is to-day. 

It was not only in Cappadocia, however, that the German Oriental Society was at work 

Excavations extending over several years, were being made at its expense at Babylon nd 
Agsur, the primitive capital of Assyria. ‘Those at Babylon did not add much to our previous 
knowledge ; it was different at Assur. There the history of the great temple of Assur was 
raced through its successive rebuildings and enlargements ; the earlier history of the city 
was carried back to pre-historic times ; the stately tombs of the later kings of Assyria were 
discovered, and above all, the royal library was disinterred, the existence of which was divined 
years ago by George Smith. Of all this we had meagre reports, which only indicated the 
riches of the promised land ; and then came the war. 

(Za be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH! KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.1LE., C.8.1., C.M.G., C.B.E. 
(Continued from p. 73.) 


It so happened, however, that the ‘Adil Sh&ht army had been informed by spies of the 
design, and on the night on which half of the besieging army marched the ‘Adil Sh4hi army 
also marched for BtjAptix by another road, and before the army of Ahmadnagar could seal 
that place, had entered Bijapdr and taken refuge behind its walls. Just at this time 24° the 
force which had been sent by Kishvar Khan to slay Mustafa Khan, having slain that great 
man, returned, and joined the rest of the ‘Adil Shahi army in Bijaptir, so that the strength 
of the army of Bijaptir was greatly increased, The amirs of Bijapér had, however recently 
expelled Kishvar Khan irom the country?46 and had not yet raised any other to the head of 
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245 From Firishte’s narrative it would appear that the force sent to deal with Mustafa Khan had 
returned to Bijapair some time before tho arrival of the allies before the city.—F. 11, 96. 

46 Thisisa very imporfect account of Haji Kishvar Khan's downfall. Chand Bibi became estranged 
from him owing to his murder of the Sayyid, Mustafa Khan, and the quarrel between them reached such 
lengths that Kishvar Khan caused Chand Bibi to be arrested and sent as a prisoner to Satara. He then 
sent Miyén Buddht the Dakani to threaten the amirs at Naldrug with imprisonment unless they opposed 
theenemy more vigorously. The African amirs, Tkhlas Khan, Dilavar Khan, and Hamid Khan, put the 
envoy inirons and marched on Bijaptr with the object of deposing Kishvar Khan, while * Ain-ul-Mulk 
Kan‘ani, Ankas Khan, and other amire retired to their estates. The murder of Mustafa Khan and the im- 
prisonment of Chand Bibi had rendered Kishvar khan extremely unpopular in Bijapir, and he was openly 
abused as he passed through the strects. When he heard that the African amirs were marching on the 
capital he took the young king out hunting but, realizing the futility of opposing the Africans, allowed 
him to return from the first stage and obtained leave of absence. He fied with 400 horse to Ahmadnagar 
but, being ill received there, fled to Golconda, where he was slain by an Ardisténiin revenge forthe murder 
of Mugtaf& Khan. Ikhl4s Khin was then mace vakis and pishvd, and Chand Bibi was recalled from Satara. 
. She dismissed Ikhlas Khan, and appointed Afzal Khan Shirézi in his stead. Ikhlas Khan caused Afzal Khan 
to be put to death, and, resenting Chand Bibi’s partiality for the foreign amirs, expelled Shah Fathullah 
Shirazi, Shah Abdtl Qasim, Murtaza Khan Inja, and other Foreigners from the city. The African amirs 
then summoned ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Kan‘ani from his estate and, as he approached the city, went out to meet 
him. He seized them, put themin irons, and carried them towards the city on elephants, but on 
learning that the royal guards were prepared to oppose him fled to his estate, leaving his prisoners 
behind They were released and restored to power.—F. ii, 97, 98. 
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aflairs. The African amirs, such as Ikhlas Khan, Dilavar khan, and Hamid Kh&n, had cOns- 
pired together and had succeeded in getting into their own hands most of the power in the 
state and the former concord between them and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who was the greatest and 
most powerful of the amirs of Bijaptr, was changed to enmity. One day, when all the 
African amirs had gone to ‘Ain-ul-Mulk’s house, he had them arrested and on the following 
day, having drawn up his troops and placed the Airicans under arrest with them, he mar- 
ched to the citadel of Bijapdr, intending to gain possession of the person of Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah, to assume the chief power in the state, and to imprison the Africans in the fortress. 
On his way oue of his friends met him and told him that the slaves of [brahim ‘Adil Shan 
had entered into a conspiracy with the Kotwal of Bijaptir and the troops in attendance on 
the young king to release the Africans as soon as the cavalcade entered the fortress and to 
arrest their captor. The suspicious ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, on receiving this false information, left 
the African amtrs in the midst of the bazar at Bijaptr and fled to his own estates. 

The ‘Adil Shahi army was much demoralized by the flight of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, but the power 
of the African amirs, who had thus been released from imprisonment, wag greater than ever. 
As the army of Bijaptir was demoralized by the quarrels between the amirs, so the Nizam 
Shahi army became more powerful and advanced and encamped before Shahpir. On the 
followingday at daybreak the Nizim Shahi and Qutb Shahi armies were drawn up in battle 
array against the enemy, and marched on Bij&ptir. The ‘Adil Shahi army also streamed 
out of the gates of the town and was drawn up for battle. The infantry, the rocketeers, 
the spearmen and the halberdiers, the war elephants, and the cavalry advanced to the 
attack. The light cavalry first joined battle but the fight soon became general, and the two 
armies crashed together like contending seas.247 

The Qutb Shahi warriors performed great feats of valour on that day, made frequent 
attacks which broke the enemy’s line, and then, as before, when the battle was at its height, 
nearly a thousand picked horsemen of the Nizim Shahi army Charged the centre of the ‘Adil 
Shahi army, doing great execution. The centre broke and the wings followed its example, 
When the allied armies saw the effect of this bold charge on the enemy, they charged at once 
and slew so many of the enemy, that the corpses lay in heaps. They then pressed on in 


pursuit of the disorganized forces of the enemy, which fled in all directions. 
great difficulty, succeeded in reaching 





Semen 





Some, with 
the fortress of Bijaptir, while large numbers fled in 
all directions over the country. Those who made for Bijaptir were pursued to the gates 
by the allies, who captured from them seven of IbrAhim’s best elephants, Atashpara, Kth- 
para, Chanchal and others, and drove them back to their camp. The allies having reached 
their camp, relaxed no whit of their vigilance, but prepared to resist any fresh attack 
and to capture the fortress. 

On the day following, the ‘Adil Shahi army was again formed up for battle but their 
spirit was so broken by their defeat that they would not leave the fortress. 

At this juncture spies informed the ‘Adil Sh&ht army that Sayyid Mir Zainal Astari- 
badi, who had been sent by Ibrahim Qutb Sh&h to besiege the fortress of Gulgtir,248 had 
taken that fortress and was hastening to the aid of the Nizam Shahi army. The comman- 
ders of the ‘Adil Shahi forces decided that the wisest course would be to detach the force 
sgainst this reinforcement, to attack it by night before it effected a junction with Sayyid 
Murtaza’s army and to disperse it. They therefore sent, Sayyid Mirzé Nir-ud-din Muhammad 
Nishabtxt and some other amirs with their troops to attack Mir Zainal. Mirza Nar-ud-din 

247 These battles 


j before Bijaptr are not mentioned b Firishta and the army of Ahmadnagar 
appears to have gained no success of any importance there, i ) 
248 Gollacuda. 
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Muhammed with a fresh ‘Adil ShAhi force marched from Biyjapir at night and oo + 
second night he met the Qutb Shahi force and in the darkness of that night a fierce co a 
between these two armies took place. The fight lasted until the ern but whe : 
sun rose the ‘Adil Shah's left the field and retired towards Bijaptr, while the Qutb si § hi 
army encamped on the field. ee 

When the Qutb Shahi army found that the BijAptiris had fled and would not renew th 
fight they resumed their march, plundering and ravaging the ‘Adil Shah? country as es 
advanced to a distance of four or five Jeagues on either side of their line of their march ane 
they approached the amir-ul-umard’s army. Here they were received with honour aad as 
this reinforcement ereatly increased the strength of the besieging army, renewed efforts 
were made to capture Bijapir. 

At this time Kishvar Khan ‘Adilsh&hi,249 of whom it has already been mentioned that 
he fled from the amirs of Bijapir and took refuge in Ahmadnagar arrived, by the royal com- 
mand, with fresh troops at the camp of the amir-ul-umard, and the news of the arrival of 
these two fresh reinforcements utterly demoralized the army of Bijaptr, and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk. 
who was the commander-in-chief of the enemy, found that the strength of the allies = 
overwhelming, and that in the absence of any sound statesman the kingdom was rapidly 
falling into decay. Thus Sankal Naik, commandant of the fortress of Chart and of its 
dependencies rose in rebellion, and asserted his sway over most of the villages and towns (with 
their districts) which ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah had, in the course of his reign, added to the ‘Adil Shahi 
kingdom, and was oppressing and plundering the inhabitants. The African amirs, who had 
acquired. all power in the city of Bijapir, now exerted themselves to the utmost to avert the 
overthrow of the kingdom and, as a first step to this end they sent for ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who had 
now been for eight days in the camp of the allies, assuring him of his safety and imploring 
him to return to Bijapir. He responded to the appeal and, leaving his pavilion standing, 
fled from the royal camp with his troops by night towards Bijaptr, and entered the city by 
the Allahpur gate.25° 

When the allies heard of the flight of “Ain-ul-Mulk they pursued him even to the gate 
of the city, slaying all whom they overtook and capturing all his baggage and treasure, so 
that the pursuers were enriched by the quantity of gold and jewels which fell into their hands, 

The ‘Adil Shahi army was, however, much strengthened by the return of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, 
and farmans were issued to all parts of the kingdom ordering the assembly of the infantry, 
musketeers and archers, and in a short time 8,000 foot (joined the army in Bijaptir). 

XC.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE THIRD BATTLE BETWEEN THE BIJiptRis 
AND THE Axvwis.25! 

The allies, having recently been strengthened by two reitorcements, were now over- 
confident on their strength, and on the next day at sunrise, were drawn up and advanced 
against the city in full force. When the ‘Adil Shahi army were aware of the advance of the 
allies, they were drawn up, and a number of their bravest amérs, such as Mirza Ndr-ud-din 


249 Firishta makes no mention of the dispatch of Kishwar Khan from Ahmadnagar against 
Bijapir, He appears to have fled directly from Ahmadnagar to Golconda. 

450 The African amirs had by this time resigned office, and Shah Abil Hasan had been appointed 
vakiland pishud. He begged Sayyid Murtaza, who held him in great respect, to persuade Bihzéd-ul-Malic 
aad Muhammad Quii Qutb Shah to raise the siege and Sayyid Murtaz&, who was still at enmity with 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk and Salabat Khan very readily exerted himself to ensure the failure of the siege. He 
reproached. ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and Ankas Khan, who had taken refuge with him, with their treason, and per- 
suaded them to rebum to their allegiance to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah Il. They accordingly returned 
to Bijapir. Firishta says nothing about the attack made on them as they were returning, which Sayyid 
Murtai& would not have been likely to permit.—F. ii, 102, 103. 

461 This battle is not mentioned by Firishta. 
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Muhammad Nishabiri, Mustafa Khan Astarabadi, Shir Khan Baraqi, Muzaffar Khan Baragi, 

Ankas Khan Dakani and Ikhlas Khan, Dildvar Khan, and Hamid Khan, the Africans, led the. 

numerous army o. Bijapur out by one of the gates of the city and drew it up Over against 
the armies of the allies. 

The two armies then joined battle and a fiercely fought battle ensued, which raged from 
early morn until the sun was past the zenith, when a division of about 1,500 cavalry with 
several war elephants charged the centre of the ‘Adil Shaht army, broke it, and dispersed it. 
When the rest of the ‘Adil Shahi army saw that all their efforts were in vain they broke and 
fied, pursued by the Nizam Shahi army. Many of the fugitives fled so precipitately from 
fear of the avenging swords of the pursuers that they fell into the ditch of the fortress. 

When those in Bijaptr saw that the battle was not going in accordance with their hopes, 
they shut the gates and prevented the entry, not only of the victors, but also of their own 
men, and rained from the bastions and curtains showers of arrows on the allies. The 
allies having thus gained the victory over their enemy, retired from before the walls to 
their own camp. 

After this heavy defeat, the army of Bijaptir remained shut up in the city and had 
neither strength nor courage to arm themselves, nor to come out again to the fight. Then, 
having found that they could effect nothing by force, they had recourse to fraud. Having: 
regard to the friendship which had existed between Sayyid Murtaza and Sayyid Shah Aba. 
l-Hasan, son of Shih Tahir, who was imprisoned in a fortress in the Bijapir kingdom, they 
sent for the latter and appointed him vakil and pishvd of the kingdom,252 knowing that the 
arnir-ul-umaréd had always made the release of Abii-l-Hasan and his elevation to the office 
of vakiland pished his object in life, and that this appointment would open the door to friend- 
iy communications. When these communications were firmly established the Bijaptris, 
who were craftily seeking to sow discord between the allies, sent a message to Sayyid Mur- 
taza saying that friendship would be restored if the army of Ibrahim Qutb Shah253, who 
was the prime mover of discord and whose troops were the cause of it, were removed. Say- 
yid Murtaza, who did not at once fathom the enemy’s guile, accepted this advice and began 
to scheme to get rid of the Qutb Shahi troops. A common friend, who by chance became 
aware of the design of the enemy, disclosed it to Sayyid Sh4h Mir, who was the commander- 
in-chief of the Qutb Shahi troops, and who, on being acquainted with the guile of the 
Bijaptris wrote a letter to them, warning of them of the danger of liberating Shah AbG-l-Hasan 
and of making friends with Sayyid Murtazé. Sayyid Shah Mir then hastened to Sayyid 
Murtaz4’s quarters and, finding him alone, questioned him closely and with great persis- 
tence regarding the communications which he had received from the sowers of discord, scil.. 
the amirs of Bijaptir. Sayyid Murtaza was thus compelled to disclose all the circumstances, 
and Sayyid Shah Mir, who was. well known for his persuasive eloquence, tactfully exposed 
the guile of the enemy to Sayyid Murtaz& and proved to him that he would have cause to. 
regret any alliance with the Bij4ptris. Sayyid Murtaz& was now ashamed of his traffick- 
ings with the Bijapiris and cnce more devoted himself to conoslidating the alliance with 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah and with Sayyid Shah Mir. 


| eas 











252 Abil Hasan had already tccn appointed cakil and pishvd before the return of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
and Ankas Khén, from Sayyid Durtazé’s camp to Bijapir.—F. ii, 102, 

63 Thisisa mistake. Ib1il.im Guth Shah had died during the first siege of Naldrug and Muhammad: 
Quii Quib Shah was with the army of Abmadnagar before Bijapar. 
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The Bijapiris, on their side, repented of having released Shah Abi-l- Hasan and, having 
aie imprisone d him,#54 once more prepared for war. They employed a force of Bargis255 
who, for their valour and endurance, are known as the Uzbaks of Hindistaén, to prevent 
supplies from reaching the besiegers, and thus caused a famine in the camp of the allies, 
The allies, reduced to great straits owing to the Scarcity of food, took counsel as to the course 
to be followed and it was agreed that they should not confine themselves to the siege of 
Bijapir, but should disperse and ravage the country256, 

XCI.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE MARCH OF THE ALLIES FROM BEFORE Bisiptr 
WITH THE OBJECT OF PLUNDERING THE CROPS OF THE ADIL SHint 
KINGDOM AND DESTROYING ITS BUILDINGS. 

All the amirs and the officers of the army agreed that the neighbourhood of Bijaptir 
should be abandoned, and they began operations by plundering and laying waste the: 
suburb of Shahpfir which contained palaces and gardens full of fruit and flowers. Having 
levelled its palaces with the ground and uprooted all its fruit trees, the army marched, in 
the latter daysof Muharram a.m. 988 (March a.p. 1580),*57 from Bijapir through the 
‘Adil Shahi kingdom, which was populous and well cultivated. As they went they 
plundered and ravaged, levelling huts of the poor and the palaces of rich with the ground, 
and destroying the crops, until they reached the city of Kalhar, which is one of the most 
famous cities of the Dakan for its populousness and its fine architecture. This city they 
plundered and burnt, obtaining such spoil that the whole army, both small and great, 
was made wealthy by the plunder of this city alone. When they had done with Kalhar, 
of which they left no stonestanding on another, they marched towards Rat Bagh Dihgiri 
a populous city noted for its fruits, and especially for its grapes. This place they so de- 
vastated that of the city no trace remained, and no remnant ofits vines, which were all 
destroyed. ‘Thence the army marched through the country plundering all, both rich and 
poor, and slaying all. 

On this march the army plundered and destroyed all the cities, villages and forts, such 
as Miskiri, which lay on their way, and ravaged and wasted all the towns and districts, until 
they came to the fortress of Miraj. ‘The garrison of Miraj was thrown into great confusion 
by the news of the approach of the allies, but as the fortress was exceedingly strong, afew 
of the bravest of the garrison, relying on its strength, came forth, and there was a fight bet- 
ween them and the advanced guard of the Nizam Shahiarmy. Owing, however, to the 
great strength of the fort, the allies did not tarry to besiege it, but marched on to besiege 
Naldrug. 





454 Thisisa mistake. Sh&h Abil Hasan remained in power throughout the siege of Bijapir. 

255 Marathas. 

456 This is a very partial account of what happened. The allies, completely demoralized by their 
failure before Bijapur, and harassed by the Marathas, sued for peace, which Ibrahim‘ Adil Shah refused 
to grant. They then agreed that Muhammad Quli Qutb Sh&h should march on Gulbarga, which was on 
the way to his own capital and attempt to reduce it, and that the army of Ahmadnagar should renew the 
siege of Naldrug. They left Bijaptr depressed and humiliated by their failure, and Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah returned to Golconda, leaving a force under Sayyid Zainal Astarabaédi, whom he entitled Mugtafa 
{han, to besiege Gulbarga. The army of Ahmadnagar according to Firishta did not venture within strik- 
ing distance of Naldrug, but retired to Ahmadnagar by way of Kolhar and Miraj, plundering as it went. 
A force under Dilavar Khan utterly defeated Sayyid Zainul at Gulbarga and captured from him 150 
elephants.—¥F. ii, 103, 104. 


267 This date is wrong. The siege of BijApdr was not raised until a.p. 1581. 
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NCII.—TeHE DEATH oF IsRinim QUITE SHiH AND THE ACCESSION oF 

MuBAMMAD Qui QUIB SHA, . 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah, who had reigned over the whole of Telingana for thirty years, dieg 
inthis year, viz -—A.H. 989 (A.D. 1581),258 and Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, the most 
able, generous and valiant of his sons, was summoned to his father’s death bed to receive hig 
dying advice and to be designated heir to the kingdom. After this the amirs and the chiefs 
of the army were summoned and were enjoined to be loyal to the new king, and Ibrahim 
Qutb Shih then expired. 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah was a king plentifully endowed with praiseworthy qualities, of 
boundless generosity, «nd great administrative ability. For these qualities he was famed 
as far as Arabia and Persia, and in his reign oppression and tyranny were unknown, 

Although the people of Telingana are famed for their expertness as thieves, and can, 
as the proverb says, steal the nose from between the eyes, justice was so executed in his 
reign that the name of thief was not heard, and no one lost anything by fraud. The king 
was kept so well aware of all the affairs, doings and conversation of his subjects, whether 
in town or in the country, that the very smallest matters were reported to him every day. 
He was, however, very harsh and severe in the administration of justice and the smallest 
offences were heavily punished. ‘The lightest punishments which he inflicted were the draw- 
ing of the finger nails and the toe nails and the cutting off of ears, noses and other members. 

A witty fellow once travelled through his country, and, as usual, his arrival was reported 
to the king and a man was sent to ask him whence he came and what goods he had. He 
replied that he had brought with him finger nails, toe nails, ears, nose and all other members 
and parts of the body which were usually taken from the subjects of that kingdom with 
stick and mallet, but before this reply could be carried to Tbrahim Qutb Shah the wit had 
abseonded and when sought for could not be found. 

When the amirs and officers of state had finished the obsequies of Ibrahim Qutb Shah 
they waited on the new king, enthroned him in an auspicious hour and arranged a great 
feast such as is usual on the accession of a king. They appeared before Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah to congratulate him and scattered offerings. The festivities lasted for 
some days and then a farman was issued, informing Sayyid Shab Mir of the death of Ibva- 
him and the accession of Mohammad Quli. The news reached the army at Nandg4on, near 
Naldrug, and was the means of increasing Shah Mir’s uneasiness, for he already feared lest 
the Nizam Shahi commanders should listen again to the wiles of the enemy and. break their 
treaty with him. He therefore refrained from publishing the news and hastened to Sayyid 
Murtaza’s tent?59. It had recently been decided by the amirs of the allied armies that 
Sayyid Shah Mir should leave the army and return to Golconda and there use his utmost 
endeavours to persuade his king to join his army in the field. Sh&h Mir now told Sayyid 
Murtaza that he was prepared to start for Golconda with this object, but that he was not at 
ease in his mind regarding the guile of the enemy, for he feared lest they, to gain their own 
ends, should again endeavour to foment strife and make mischief between the allies, the 
effect of which would be that the Sultan of Golconda would be annoyed and that he himself 
would be disgraced and ruined. He therefore asked Sayyid Murtaz& to set his mind at 
rest by renewing the agreements and covenants between them, in order that he might go 
without anxiety to Golconda and endeavour to persuade the Sult&n to the take the field. 


#58 This dateis wrong. Ibrahim Qutb Shah died on June 6, 1580, asis elear from the epitaph on 
his tomb, : 
#59 These events happened before, not after, the siege of Bijapur. 
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At that time the greatest friendship existed between Shah Mir and Sayyid Murtaz4 
and Sayyid Murtaza therefore, in order to set Shah Mir’s mind at rest, formally ene 
the agreements and covenants between them, calling up the principal amitrs, such as Jam- 
shid Khan, Khudaévand Khan, Bahri Khan, Bihzad-ul-Mulk, and others, in order that they 
might associate themselves with him in an undertaking to listen to nothing from the enemy 
that might tend to prejudice them against their Qutb Shahi allies, always to deal with these 
allies in @ spirit of friendliness and courtesy, and in no manner to inflict any damage on 
them. 

When Sayyid Shah Mir’s mind had been set at test by this agreement he unfolded the 
news which he had to tell, of the death of Ibrahim Qutb Shah and the accession of his son 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. The amirs all with one accord avowed their catsntien 
+9 abide by their former convenant ani that into which they had just entered It was 
then decided that Mirak Mu’in Sabzavari, one of the most ready witted men of the age, should 
be sent to Golconda on the part of Sayyid Murtaza and that Khy4ja Muhammad Samn4ni 
should accompany him in behalf of Shih Mir for the purpose of offering condolences, on the 
death of the late, and congratulations on the accession of the new king, and that Sayyid 
Shah Mir should, in a short time, himself return to Golconda and use his best endeavours 
toinduce Muhammad Quli Qutb Sh&h to join the army in the field. Mirak Mu‘tn and Khyaja 
Muhammad then went to Golconda and, having been received by Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah, discharged the mission on which they had been sent, and then Sayyid Shah Mir 
returned to Golconda. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah came forth from the city with all his 
troops and elephants to receive the Sayyid, and the Sultan, in consideration both of his 
Sayyidship and of his former services, honoured him by alighting from his horse and em- 
bracing him. After they had entered the city the king invested Shah Mir with a special 
robe of honour and entrusted him with all the whole administration of the kingdom. 


Sayyid Shah Mir then convinced the king that it was necessary in the interests of the 
kingdom, that he should take the field with his army and join the Nigam Shahi army, and 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, acting on this advice marched from Golconda at the head of 
his army to join the Nizam Shahi army. 

When the army of Golconda approached the camp of the army of Ahmadnagar the 
amir-ul-umaré and all the vazirs and amirs came forth to meet the king, and were honoured 
by being permitted to pay their respects to him. 

The next day the two armics marched towards Naldrug. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. : 
LOST HISTORICAL PAPERS RELATING TO | of rebels, Lieut. Tulloch came upon the family 
CEYLON. of the “ Arch Rebel ” Keppitipola “ in a jungle 
Preratory Norte. near Narangamme” on 16 October, 1818. His 


[This is reprinted from the Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. | mother, wife, two sons, and a brother were taken 
VIL, Pt. I,p. 44, in the hope that some reader of | with the “ baggage ” of Keppitipola, who was himself 
the Indian Antiquarz may be able to help in the | taken and executed amonth later. In the baggage 


recovery of the valuable lost papers.—ED.] were “several curious papers,” among them 
CURIOUS PAPERS. 1. “Ths Treaty of Alliance proposed by Mr. 
By 8S. G. P. 


Robert Andrews to the King of Kandy. 
During the Uva Rebellion of 1817-18, when the 


‘British troops were scouring the country in pursuit 2. Aletter frova the French Admiral Suffrein, and 


132 
oe 


3, The original letter from Lord Macartney sent 
from Madras by Mr. Hugh Boyd and dated 
October 13, 1781.°—Ceylon Gazette, 24 
October, 1818. 
Keppitipola had other things also besides papers. 
He had the deposed King’s crown and sword and 
wearing apparel ; and his brother-in-law Ehelépola 
“ handed over tothe English the late King’s crown, 
sword, and wearing apparel which he found conceal- 
edin the possession of Keppitipola Dissava and a 
villager.” (Pohath-Kehelpanhals, Hhalapola, p. 34.) 

Does any body know whether these “ curious 
papers” are still extant? Such interesting documents 
falling intothe hands of a British officer on a 
military expedition are, if anything, likely to be 
preserved ; unless perhaps some high official with a 
historical turn of mind took them with him for a 
keepsake on retirement or presented them to the 
British Museum. Such a case “involving the 
honour of a whilom Chief Justice and a Colonial 
Secretary ” ison record. (Cf. Journal CBRAS. 62, 
pp. 260, 271). Have these curious papers suffered 
a like fate ? If they did they are sure to be better 
preserved than by the local Government and 
certainly more accessible. 

The Treaty of Alliance referred to is probably the 

one signed at Fort St. George and brought back 
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COI Tan a a er sy 
by Andrews, on his second journey, to be signed 


by the King of Kandy. It is given in Andrews’ 
Journal recently published (Journal CBRAg. 70, pt 
3, pp. 115-117). 

The letter of Sufirein has, I think, never come to 
light.1 But the letter of Lord Macartney hag been 
preserved by the Dutch. Among the Dutch Records 
of the Government was found a copy of this letter 
along with a Dutch translation. Mr. H. 0. P, Bop 
published itin the Ceylon Literary Register, IV, pp. 
132-3. It was there supposed “probable that on 
the capture of Mr. Boyd by the French these papers 
fell into the hands of the Dutch Governmen}.” 
(id., Dp. 125). But Boyd was captured on the high 
seas. A packet, which he threw overboard, was 
rescued by the Frenchman, and sent to Amsterdam 
(Asiatic Annual Register, 1799). The Diaries of both 
Boyd and Andrews are now published, the latter go 
far backas 1799. A French Ambassade de M. Hughes 
Boyd (Paris, 1803) was published from a German 
translation, to a second hand copy of which we might 
here give a free advertisement: “ Boyd H. 
Gesandischafisreise nach Ceylan, M. histor statisti- 
chen Nachricten v. dieser Insel u, dem Leben des 
Verfass, hreg. v. DL. D. Campbell. Aus d. Engl. 
Hamburg 1802”? 2m. Katalog 490, No. 396, Hierse. 
mann, Leipzig, 1921. 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


Epicraruia Birmanica, Vol. II, Pt. II. edited by 
Cu4s. Durotseriz. Archeological Survey of 
Burma, Rangoon. 1921, 

This is an appendix to the Talaing Plaques on 
the Ananda Plates at Pagan, described and edited 
in fullin Vol. II, Part I, of this invaluable series, 
and already reviewed, ante, Vol. L, p. 246. In 
it are given illustrations of the 389 plaques with 
@ full description of each. The identification of so 
many plates relating to the stories in the last ten 
Jdlakas is of first-rate importance to archeological 


students of many kinds, and its appearance is a 
matter of no small note. 


R. C. Tumece. 





Astronomical INstRUMENTS IN THE Driar Museum 
by G. R. Kayvz. Archeological Survey of India, 
Memoirs, No. 12. Calcutta. 1921. 

This is a very valuable account of three 
astrolabes recently purchased for the Delhi 
Museum froma member of a family of astrolabe 
makers in Lahore, a fact which places the genuine- 
mess of the instruments beyond doubt, despite 
their known history. Their dates are respectively 
13th and 15th cents. a.p. and 1676. Itis needless 
to say that the monograph describes the astrolabes 
in minute detail and in a manner that is beyond 
praise. 


R ©, Tempe. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
30. Court Martial for desertion. 

5 August 1689. Consultation at Fort St. George. 
There being three fugitive Soldiers that lately 
ran away with their Armes, intending to serve 
the Moores [Muhammadans] in the Mogulls 
{[Aurangzéb’s] Camp, were by our Peons sent in 
persuit of them, apprehended some dayes J ourney 
on their way, and secured by the Polligars [Tam. 
pilawyakkdran, Mahr. pdlegdr, subordinate feudal 
chief] in those parts, who would not deliver them 
but upon Condit[ion] of a Pardon for their hives: 


1 The circumstances that led t 
are well known. See Ceylon Antiqua 


which upon necessity being consented to, they 
were returned to us and now under confinement, 
but these troublesome times requireing more 
severity then formerly, and tho we spare their 
lives, yet tis held absolutely necessary to make: 
them otherwise exemplary, to deterr others from — 
the like crimes. Tis therefore orderd that a Coart 

Martiall be held by the President &ca. in the fort 
hall on Wednesday next for their tryall. (Records 
of Fort St. George, Diary and Consultation Book, 
1689, p. 67.) 


R. C. Te Mere. 


o the French and English correspondence with the king of Kandy 
ry and Literary Register, V,,180 and $Qq, 
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SPECIMEN OF THE SOUTH ANDAMAN LANGUAGE 
(Recorded in 1879, since when the race has been gradually dying out.) 


Wai dot . dkd-j iwar crem-taga-, dia béraij Pot ting talo-bdicho 

Indeed I (name of tribe) jungle-dweller, my village of name (name of village) 
jar tek elarpdla-, moda ela-wanga-ya bid tek tét-gora len lig 
gea from far, if day-break-at home from coast to walking while 
tilik dila len dilag ke. nvar-drdiru dgar gibaba ékvan barat} le) 
perhaps evening in reach-wiull. We all months several own tinge aes 
piduke,  figa (édr-dlo-len) jeg Vedive  dryédto lL ét-paicha-len Urhe. 6 
dwell-do, then (afterwards) dance for coast-people among S6-d0. When 
hicht-kan jeg-ikke bko-déranga igal = Veddre min “ hdtil-teke 
like-this gofora dance-da habitually barter for something (thither) take-do 
hichikan veg-dama, édte reg-koiob, — ete rata, éate job éate 
namely pork, also red-pigment, also wooden-arrows, also baskets, algo 
chapanga, édbe id, édte rab, édite tdla-dg édite 
reticules, also hand-nets, also netting (see App. XITT), also white pigment, also 
idlag, ate ndirepa, idte kdpa-jdinga, d-wéh. 
hones, also slecping-mats, also leaf-screens, et cetera. 


naunga-bédig 


nv akat-lt-doinga-bedug ekara( tel} oto-la rdmit-idyuke él-bédig —_‘:dike, 
We arriving on according-to-custom first sing-do and dance-do, 
“A A a “ns ate iM ay meg pre ~ ‘ « 
tar-6lo-len ardiru man tyalke, niga medikpor ditnga len ig-bddig-nga 
afterwards all things barter-do, then some of us spearing to seeing 
edére dr yoto Vdt-purcha-lat odam len ékan-gatke, marat-dilu 
for coast-people with bottom of boat in go (in canoe)-do, the rest of us 
dry oto-ngij? miltknga érem-deleke. 
coasj-Kinsfolk accompanying hunt-pigs-in-jungle-do. 

drla Vikpér tdr-dlo-len meda min drdiru kichi-kan élu, éia-ta, cho, 

Days afew  aiter we things all - such-as pig arrows, iron, knives, 
wolo,  vi7md, yddi-lovob, yadi-damt, do, chidi, 
adzes, bottles, turtle-unguent (see pigment), turtle-flesh, Nautilus shells, Pinna shells, 

garen, ré keto-tda, G-wih, t galnga len 6rok- y dite 

Dentalium octogonum,  Hemicardium unedv, etcetera, bartering in obtained which 
eninga-bédig chélepike, ga m’ar-drduru wij ke. 
having-taken take-leave-do, then we-all return-home-do. 

-agnirum ary oto len yal-laijnya — -blek, 6l-bédig panenga -tek, 6l-bédig 

Just as coast people to shooting fish trom, and netting-fish from, and 
yadi-ldbinga  -tek, dl-bédig dleo-deleng a -tek, G1-bédag ydi-dilu 
turtle-hunting from, and hunting pigs along coast from, and other means 
stek, eba-kdchya  Gka-wélab yiiba-, ché érem-tiga -len bédig wdblen-wablen 
from, ever food-difficult not, so jungle-dwellers — to also every season 
yat =tibaba = wane. 
food plenty indeed. 

m'ar-évem-tdga-V ardire gumul-ya ékan bitd- len arat-titegoke, ogun 

We jungle-dwellers all rainy-season during own homes m rem ain-do, only 
rdp-waib -len yim ptiainga Vedare er Lalke, Mm Gi-ngeyr 
fruit-season in rain absence of (without) because-of pay-visits-do, our kinsfollx 
drdiru igbidignga  ledare, édgar iba-til an ikpor len meda ‘wij ke, 
all seeing because of, moon one — OF two in we return-home-do, 
Ot-piigi baila - wéab len kai-ita-ban  jiranga eb bid 
again (name of tree)-season (see App. [X) in jack-fruit-seed burying for homes 
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ick =‘meda jalake. égar utbatil - len ékan, bdraij lat wijhe. 

from we shift-our-quarters-do. Moon one in own villages to  return-do. 


matngtjt den ary oto tele ; éremtaga at-ababa. bdar-V adkd- 

Our tribesfolk among coast-people from (than) jungle-men numerous. (name of vil- 

bil tek talo-boicho  béddia-, déna @rem kokiar len t6lo-bdzcho 
lage—see Map) than (name of village) large, but jungle interior in (name of village) 
tek baraty jibaba bédia. méta bid drydto Via bid tek = chénug-, 
than villages several large. Our huts coast-people of huts than large, 
iélik  jibaba meda got yoblake yaba-. 
years several we fresh (new) thatch-do not. 

‘Glile dna len mar-drdiru ékan eékan barat) lagiba yat dégaya 6roke. 

Year whole in we all own own villages near food plenty obtain-co, 
figdtek-figdtek ya Le pnga Leb met at daruma-. med  wyr-louga héike 


Now-and-then food getting for us for sufficient. We frequently  dance-do 
6l-bédig rdmit-téyuke. 


and sing-do. 
sna méta béraij len tichin-6l oko-like igg mear-drdiru éy Pérlia len 
When our village in any-one die-does then we-all place vacant to 
jalake, kdto chdng-térnga an darangs ler ekfra naikan dgar Vthkpar 
migrate-do, there hut or (see hut) in custom like moons few 
polike, tdr-dlo-len id 6roknga  bédrg i‘t-télainga Veb t6l0-boicho 


stay-do, afterwards bones obtaining on tears-shedding (dance) for (name of village) 


lat wij ke. 
to return-co. 


moda oko-linga yabalen medéremiaga Via bdrary ten at-jang’gi lagala 
If dead without we jungle-dwellers of villages in old-persons children 
bédig  drlalen biduke. égun rap-wab len wm siot-paichalen métat (&) pail 
also always reside-do. Only fruit-season in PES- ASE EL our women 
jeg-iknga l’édare arat-barmike + kinig ol-l’dr- 
paying-entertainment-visits for pass-night-away-from-home-do; otherwise they 
diru at-jang’gr ligala naikan ékan Obaray len  biiduke. 
all old-people children like own villages in reside-do. 
gimul -len reg-delenga leddre med bila twe-loinga arla Vikpor marat- 
Rainy-season in pig-hunting for we men often days few spend- 
barmike. . 
night-away-from-home-do. 
med éremidga, ary oto igld, . Oko-jdranga jdlake yaba l’eddre 
We jungle-dwellers, coast-people unlike, habitually migrate-do not because-of 
me@adrlalen méta béra l-bédig dka-kichal lagiba korke yaba-,  Kanchd 
we always our rubbish and food-refuse near cast-aside-do not, therefore 
méita bdbdraij len dt-au gabag ydba-. 
our villages in smell bad not. 
métat dry oto len bédig baraij Utkpér,  kdto ed 6ko-ji- 
Our coast-people among also villages (permanent) few, there they habit- 
yanga dgar jibaba biiduke, toba-tek arat-dilu Wi-léinga jala- 
ually moons several dwelt-do, while the rest (ofthem) frequently shift -their- 
ke. 


quarters-do. 
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mad-éerenuaga 6l-bédig aryolo Léa béraij I 
Us jungle-dwellers and  coast-dweller linee: _ age 
jung : ; eliers of villages (permanent) near 
bid-l ériam eee jure bong- pa-len érla-dilu-réatek érem tabo 
«chen-middens large sea Vicinity in from time i - ‘O00- 
iit : eimmemorial jungle dense, 
dona din len  tobo yaba-. 
put interior of jungle in dense not. 
Gka-hede Viu  érem koktar-len lirnga- béidig wai dd  érem-tdga 
NY; ‘tripe) of jungle ins ior : ; ‘ 
(Name of tribe) jung iside (interior) going on indeed I jungle-dwellers 
7 . “A par A 
at-ababa ig-badigre. neda, ldake alta kdio mat-diru teks at-tbaba- 
numerous see-d id: We eonsider-do that there us-all than numerous. 
vem - len eats a oe | Vidal tek linga-bé béringa. wai 
>} averywhere a@lccstors ,0st-diluvial time since ; 
Jungle in y ‘ ) me since paths sood. Indeed 
dbl achitil dka-béa Vardirw ig-bddigre, akat-bira-bidya  ka-wai-drialen yabéa- 
I now (name of tribe) all secn-have, inhabitants now-a-days — few : 
med ardiru aha-bdjig-yao ol-bédig dka-kot lia  ekédra ti-daike. ént? 
all name of tribe) and name of tri -  eustoms ° , 
We ( ) (nam tribe) of customs know-do, their 
ekira  makat- — par a3 et-tels bide m akat-jiwai maikan 
customs our similar: them-among also as of the &ka- jiwar tribe like 
ary Oto 61-bédug dérem-Ldga- kéto  — bédig érem-laga gar 
coast-people as well as jungle-dwellers, there — also jungle-dwellers moons 
baba - din len dko-jaranga biduke, ékan ékan Obdraiy len bédig 
several heart-of-jungle in habitually dwell-do, own own village in also 
dr-ti-tegike. dka-bdjrig-yab Pia din hétia L’ edére kéio 
remain-do. (Name of tribe) of jungle-interior small because-of there 
érem-taga yaba-. 
jungle-people Lew. 


Pree Translation. 
L belong to the inland section of the d&d-jiiwai tribe (see Map, I.A., 1919, facing p. 24). 
The name of my village is tolo-bdicho. tis far from the sea. If one were to start for the 
coast at daybreak one might perhaps by walking all day reach it in the evening. 


We all live for several months at a time in our own villages, and then we visit the coast 
people for a dance. On such occasions it is customary to take with us articles for barter, 
such as :-—pork, red pignacnt mixed with pig’s fat, wooden-headed arrows, baskets, reticules, 
hand-nets, ornamental netting, white clay for personal adornment, hones , sleeping-mats, 
leaf-screens, etc. 

On our arrival we first, according to custom, sing and dance, after which we barter 
all our things, and then some of us accompany parties of coasbmen in their canoesin order 
to witness their skill in the use of the harpoon, we meanwhile squatting in the bottom of 
the canoes. The rest of our party join their eoast-friends at pig-hunting, | 

After a few days we pack up all the articles we have received in exchange from the coast 
people, such as iron-heacled pig-arrows, scrap-lron, knife-blades, adzes, glass-bottles and 
red-pigments mixed with turtle-fat, turtle-flesh, Nautilus shells, Pinna shells, Dentahum 
octogonum shells, Hemicardiwm unedo shells, etc., and then taking leave we return to our 
village. 
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Just as the coast-people by shooting and netting fish, by harpooning turtles and hunting 
pigs along the coast : and by other Means experience no difficulty in regard to food, so also do 
we who live tn the jungle find plenty to eat in every season. 

All who live in the jungle remain in their villages during the rainy season. We go our 
rounds of visits only during the fruit-season when there is no rain. It is then we gO to see 
our kinsfolk at a distance. After an absence of a month or so we return. We again leave 
our homes towards the close of the dry-season in order to collect and bury jack-fruit seeds 
(Artocarpus chaplasha) for subsequent consumption. In about a month we return to our 
homes. 

Tn our tribe those living in the heart of the jungles are more numero us than those living 
on the coast. tdlo-bdicho is larger than bdrigké-bil, but there are several villages im our jungle. 
iarger than tdlo-bdicho. Our huts are also larger than those of the people on the coast, and 
last several years without renewal. 

During the whole year we find plenty of food near our villages. We find it sufficiens 
to go only now and then to get food. We frequently spend our time in dancing and 
singing. 

When any death occurs in our villages we all migrate to some vacant camping-ground, 
where we provide ourselves with temporary huts, in which we live according to custom for 
a few months ; after which we recover the bones of the dereased, and return to télo-bdtcho in 
order to perform the prescribed “‘tear-shedding ” dance. Only under such cireumstances 
ig an established village vacated entirely for a certain time. 


ee 

















ems 


Women pass the night away from homes only when they accompany us (men) in the 
fruit-season for the purpose of paying our (annual) visits to our friends ; otherwise, they, 
like the old people and young children, always remain in their own villages. 

When engaged in a pig-hunting expedition during the rains, we men often spend two 
or more days away from our homes. 

As we who live in the jungle, unlike the coast-dwellers, are not in the habit of migrating 
from one camping-ground to another, we deposit all our rubbish and refuse-matter at a clis- 
tance from our villages, so that we are not troubled with offensive odours. 

There are a few permanent villages among the coast-people, where some of the inmates. 
usually dwell continuously for many months, while the rest of the community are constantly 
shifting their quarters. | 

There are large kitchen-middens near our villages as well as those of the permanent 
coast-dwellers. In the vicinity of the coast the jungle is denser than in the interior. 

I have visited the interior of the dka-kede territory, where I observed that there were 
a considerable number of people. We believe that they are more numerous than ourselves. 
We have had good jungle paths from remote times. I have now seen all the members of 
the South Andaman tribe; their number is small. 

We are acquainted with the habits and customs of the Zka-bdjig-ydb and Gka-kot 
tribes, they. resemble ours. As with us so among them there are both coast-dwellers and 
jungle-dwellers. There also the latter are in the habit of living for months together in the 
heart of the jungle, and remaining each one at his own village. As only a small! portion of 


the dka-bdjig-yab territory is any distance from the sea there -are but few jungle- ecdwerete: 
in thet tribe. | > 
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(a) attitude when sleepi 


ing 


* 


-tornga”’ (see Hut p. 74) with Andamanese, show 
(b) sharpening arrow-head, and (c) greeting after long separation. 


(See Weep). 
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APPENDIX VI* 








COMPARATIVE LIS? OF WORDS IN CERTAIN ANDAMAN DIALECTS AS 


RECORDED IN 1876-79. WORDS INDICATING VARIOUS ORGANS 
AND PORTIONS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


aa ta GS Tg TO 





















































A Pe A Pe. aka-bojig- A e 
aes. aka-béa- | dka-balawa- web: dha-jawai- pia war: ! aka-yore- 
abdominal |@6-dpa-chau- bab-dpa- ab-koicha- — rd-mifil-la bndlatche) \é-poile 
walls chéau 
ankle dng-iogur- + jdong-pod-tal \éng-tagar- — \bng-fogar- —_tégar(che} sities 
Ong-tar 
arya ig-gid- ig-gtied ir-hid- t-ktt- ket(che} tr Ket 
* = be “fy Vier et, A Le A 
arm, fore- iq- kopa- 7-Opet tr-pala- i-pdlak dlak(che) —jtr-bdla 
arm, fore-  (@0-kopa- jab-kopa- ab-pdla- a-pilak-toma \pdlak-tama \éng-bdla- 
(deshy dama- déame théma- (che) : eheni 
portion) | 
arm, upper- |%g-birupi- — |tg-gwarab ir- hitrpe- t-kuriipr kri.pi( che) | 
arm, upper |ab- hii ups? - jab-gwarab- ab. kirpt- a-kuripi- krint-lama 
(fleshy dama- doamo thoma- toma (che) | 
portion) : | 
— oe eas Ree | 
arm, biceps of \g-gora- \ig-gorka tr-kira- {-kivo kitroi(che) 
arm-pit ab-diva- \éab-kaukan  \ab-kéran- d-kéran ab-kdran(che)|\éng-pong 
back ab-qidur- ; ‘\dab-gidur b-k¢tar- kitar ilar(che\ Ol- ba 
ab-lén- 


6-aka-ékib- 
pil 


beard (jaw- |dka-€kub-pi7- 
hair) 

beard (chin- [dkd-ddal-piy- | 
hair) | ; pit 

bladder (lit. |dr-Glu-U'ta-ér- \dar-tilo-Voge- 
urine-of- | ér. 


66ka-tétb-patj \téb-par(che) lér-tap-bé 


ddka-tréya- —_ ltrtya-par- | 
pary (che) | 
ar-chale-liya- | 


ra-chila- chala-Viya- 
tuna- 


ldiya-liwa | twa(che) 


place) 
blood (if of {éng-t- 6-ong-léi Ong-léwa- éng-téwa téwt(che) 

hand) 
body ab-char- 6ab-chéau —|ab-kilak- d-kélik ab-kélik(che) 
re - of = ar-td- Oar-t6 ar-to- ra-to t6(che) 

&g 


bowels (intes- |ab-jddo- d-chiita hita(che) | eka. hait 


tines) 


6ab-j6ad 0 ab-chita- 


brain ét-miin- dat-moun bta-mina- _—\dta-mina dta-mina(che) 








. ee 
* As itia found that the material available for Appendix VT would, if incorporated in its entirety in this 
place, not only entail delay in preparution—consisting asit does oi notes written more than 40 years ago—but 
also increase to an unreasonable extent the space occupied by the appendices, it 18 considered desirable to 
_ fornish here ene only of the many sections or parts pertaining thereto, reserving the remaining comparative 
tables for subsequent consideration. They relate to the following subjects :—Terms indicating . devrees of 
relationship ; Articles made and used by the Andamanese; Their various occupations , Living objects known 
to them; Miscellaneous natural objects ; Vocabulary of words in common use ; Tables of pronominal forms ;. 
Tables illustrating pronominal declension and the conjugation of verbs. 
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= éka-béa- 
breast lig- latin- 
(mamma) | 
breast, m1 pplelig- kaém-? 6t- 
of | chéta- 
buttocks lar-dama- 
calf of leg \xb-chdlta- 
dama- 
cheek ag-ab- 
chest oi-chaima- 
chin itka-ddal- 
coccyx jar-gadwin- 
collar-bone laka-godla- 
ear ig-pitku- 
eye liglor ?)-dal- 
, -brow —fig-pdnyur- 
, -lash 2g(or 2)-dal- 
| Pét-pitj 
, -lid ‘ig(or 7)-dal- 
V6t-éj- 
face g-migu- 
finger 6ng-kéro- 


>» middle dng-koro- 


migu-chdi- 


,, little |éng-iti-pél- 


foot 


ong-pig- 


foot, sole of jéng-elma- 


forehead 


ét-miigu- 


gall-bladder |ab-néma- 


gullet 


dka-delta- 


hair (of head )|(6€-)pi)- 


hand 
head 


Ong-kdro- 


6t-chéia- 


heart (seat of/dt-kiig- 


affections, 


ete.) 


Scanner 











P dka-bdjug- | ees re 
ékd-balawa- PONY éha-ghweai- 
yab- 
- A a s S — 
1g-kéam t7-kdma- i. Omur 


ig-kéam-loat-\tr-koma- 6to- t-Eoma-U éta- 





chektéa 10- to 
‘Gar-ddamo ar-thoma- r-tOina 
‘Gab-chdalto- lab-eholto “ \-cholt{s- 

déamo thoma- toma 
ig-ko-drmo  jar-kdb- t- heap 





bat-chéalam 
0-aka-daréka 


éar-gidain 





ota-chalum- 
6-tér ya- 


ar-gidin- 


ota-chalaim 


leoka-tré ye 


rd a-potat 


é-aka-godla 6-kital- ddka-Isittal 

ig-pitleu 'tr-b6- it-bdka 

ig-déal F r-kodali- 2-161 

wg-pitngu ar-béng- t-béa-kain 

2g-ddal-pit 4 ir-kodak-U'ota- |¢-t0l-lota- 
parj- paij 

iq-déal-kait jtr-kodak- t-tOL-P Gitet-Ieervit 
P 6ta-kail- 

ig-migu ir-mika- a mika 


d-ong-yiikur \6 


“A 


ng-nochap- 


Ve 
| 
{ 
i 
é snuy- mth 


omane 6ng-nochap- ‘6 rg- nel- 
mika-chal- | mika-chél 
0-ong-kétept \Gng-kittap- Ong- kit- -tap 
| 

dong-pdag  |dng-pdg- 6 dng-Lol: 
Gong-kalma \6ng-kilam- iOng-kdlam 
dat-miigu ola-mika- Sta. mika 
6ab-iodékar \ab-tim- a-tdkam 
daka-gorgam '3-kétdta- E eeetaieeies 
(Gat-) nit (ola-)patj- '(6ta-)paij 
Bong-2Ore 6ng-kora- lng- kéra 
6at-chektoa | 5t1-t6- i. Lo 
6at- kia 6ta-po- ! Oba- 0 te 





| kddtk-par(che) 


| mtka(che) 


a pila-t6k de- 


reinatacrcereate tare TT ARI Ree Bate lth BY a ee RIE etd 
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CHEE MOER Mmweiberae thle tine = 
a ORR nen uy reg 
errs 


ee aati ee ee 


| aka-kot- sane | aoe Sisko 
|kamé (che) smi (che) | 


| Lami-to-pat 








: (che) 
| Loma(che) Era-thoma 
, chér-toma | 
| (che) 
| kép(che) tr-ndkeo 
: ota-pak( che) bare ngo 
| tréya{che) | 
|gadin(che) 
| kiital(che) | 
| b6ka(che) ltr-b8 
fiadik(che) gp aly 
| béa-kexiti(che) lerady-be 





“a 


tr-tlu-tt-bé 





(che) 


\kadik-kait | 
| 


er- miko 


a 
‘Ong-kora 
Hong che) | 


, dda iaies 
| chdl(che) 
: pita-t6- katap | 
| (che) | 
tok(che) ong ~11a-L6 
|kiilam(che)  \dng-kétra 
| Ota- ~mika{che) tr-mié]:0 
| Edém(che) 
| kotata(che) 
| (Gta-)pai(che) \(ér-)be 
| korai(che) ong-kora 
| tr-fO(che) ir-cho 
| ota- pok(ehe) ltr-chér 


oe qe amare 
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di:a-béa- 











heart (the (6t-hib-ta- 
organ), | bana- 
heel éng-gtuchul- 
hip ay-chorog- 
jaw-bone pecans 
kidney éng-chdg- 
knee ab-l6- 
knuckle éng-hittur- 
lap ab-paicha- 
leg ar-chag- 
lip dka-par- 
liver ab-mtg- 
loin ay-ete- 
Jung 6t-dwa- 


marrow (also |(6t-)min- 
brain, pus) 

marrow, spi- jab-mitrudt- 
nal 


milk ig- kém-rarj- 
moustache 

mouth dka-bang- 
muscle 


nail (of finger\ong-56’doh- 
or toe) 


navel ab-ér- 
neck 6t-longola- 
nose ig-charonga- 
palate dkd-déliya- 
palm 
pus (see mar- 

row) 
rib ab-pdri-td- 
saliva(spittle \éha-ttbal- 
shin ab-chélia- 
shoulder ig-tdgo- 





U 
A 


| 


dat-kiig-to- 
boana 


dong-kidgo 
dar-cho6ro 
daka-ékib-t6 
dong-chéag 


6ab-lé 


6ab- poaicho 
dar-chéag 


6aka-pa 


6ab-motg 
6ar-kodto 


dat-kauko 


(Gat-ymdun 


o-ab-mutrudt 


1g-koam-roij 


dka-pat-la-pij-Oaka-pa-pit 


§aka-boang 


(ab-) yilnga- |\(6ab-)yilnga 


dong-bédo 


dab-dkar 
6at-yOau 
ig-chornga 


daka-dodr 


ong(or ig)-elma-\6ong-kalma 


6ab-poram-té 


daka-tthal 
6ab-choalté 


ig-togo 


dka-balawa- 





yab- 
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NEW LIGHT FROM WESTERN ASTA. 
(A Lecture delivered to The Royal Asiatic Society, London, 


on Tuesday the 8th November 1921.) 
By THE REV. PROF. A. H. SAYCR, M.A., D.Lirrr 
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Two years ago we once more began to hear something about the stores of cuneiform 
tablets from Boghaz Keui, which are at Berlin. A few German Assyriologists had been 
working at them fitfully ; a small number of texts had been published ; andit was rumoured 
that an Austrian Assyriologist had made out Hittite to be an Indo-European language. 
Fortunately there was one small country in the centre of Europe which had remained neutral, 
and a young Swiss Assyriologist, Dr. Forrer, had taken advantage of the fact to establish - 
himself at Berlin and there copy the Hittite and Assur tablets. I¢ is largely to his labours 
that some of the most startling of our recent discoveries are due. 

A considerable number of the tablets from Boghaz Keui have now been published, and 
we thus have sufficient materials, not only for reconstructing the history of the Hittite 
empire in the Mosaic age, but also for determining the nature and character of the Hittite 
language employed in them. Among the tablets are comparative vocabularies—or diction- 
aries, if it is preferred so to call them—of Sumerian, Assyrian and Hittite, to which the pronun- 
ciation of the Sumerian word is often added ; and the numerous ideographs which are sprinkled 
over the Hittite texts have greatly facilitated our reading of them. One thing is now clear : 
the official Hittite of Boghaz Keui was not an Indo-Huropean language as Hroziny supposed, 
though it contains a large admixture of Indo-European words and grammatical forms, along 
with a similar admixture of Assyrian and even Sumerian words and expressions. It was, in 
fact, an artificial literary language, and is accordingly called in the native texts “ the language 
of the scribes.” To the comparative philologist, however, it is of very great interest and 
value, and throws light on the philology of Greek and other Indo-European languages. We 
have learnt that, in strict accordance with the statement of Genesis, Javan was the brother 
of Meshech and Tubal, that Indo-European languages existed and developed in Asia Minor 
side by side with those which we term Asianic, and that contact between them produced its 
inevitable consequences, loans and borrowings on both sides. Light has already been thrown, 
in consequence of this, on some of the elements of Indo-European grammar. 

One of the unexpected facts that has emerged on the linguistic side, is that the ancestors 
of the Aryan tribes of north-western India were still living in eastern Asia Minor, in the 15th 
century before our era. Therethey plied the trade of horse breeders and trainers, and 
supplied the Hittite language with words relating to it. There is a long work on the 
subject by a certain Kikkuli who hailed from Mitanni or Northern Mesopotamia, in which the 
most minute directions are given with regard to the horses, their treatment, harness, and 
exercising. 

Another linguistic fact which has emerged, is that the language of the hieroglyphic Hit- 
tite texts is not that of Boghaz Keui. It belonged to the Kaskians and Moschians who 
lived to the east of Cappadocia, and the texts themselves are the records, not of the older 
Hittite empire of Boghaz Keui, but of a second and later empire, called that of the Cilicians by 
the Latin writer Solinus, which started into existence about B.c. 1200, and seems to have had 
its centre at Tyana. The hieroglyphs themselves, however, were of Asianic origin, and had 
long been in use in eastern Asia Minor. Examples of them are found at Boghaz Keui itself, 
where the phonetic values attached tothe characters were naturally as different from those 
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which they had in the later inscriptions as the values attached ge the cuneiform Signs by 
the Assyro-Babylonians are different from those which they had in the Sumerian Script. 

Like the Caucasus to-day, Asia Minor in those early times was the home and meeting-place 
of a very large number of unrelated languages. In the tablets of Boghaz Keui Dr. Forrer 
finds no less than eight different languages represented, to which I have been able to add a 
ninth. One of these languages ig what he calls Proto-Hittite, which was the real language 
of the country and is as unlike the official “‘ language of the scribes *’ as Chinese igs unlike 
Latin. There was, in fact, no relationship between them except in the matter of borrowed 
words, and it therefore becomes a question whether the official language, which we have hitherto 
termed Hittite, has any real right to the name. Since it was used, however, at Boghaz Keui, 
which bore the name of Kattusas “‘the Hittite ’ or “ Silver lily,” the word khatty signifying 
“silver,” L think we are justified in retaining the old term and distinguishing the earlier 
language of the country as Proto-Hittite. 

Another language which has been brought to light is that of the Kharri or Murri—the 
pronunciation of the name is still doubtful—who were emigrants from Mitanni or Northern 
Mesopotamia. One of the texts in the Kharrian language is a long epic in no less than fourteen 
tablets, by a certain poet Kesse, about the Babylonian hero Gilgames. The people of Mitanni 
—that is, ‘‘ the land of Midas,” afterwards famous in Phrygian legend—originally came from 
the Caucasus and preceded the Semitic Assyrians in the possession of Assur. The earliest 
High-Priests of Assur known to us bear Mitannian names, and the attributes assigned by 
the Assyrians to their god Assur were many of them of Mitannian origin, while the chief 
goddess of Assyria continued to be invoked by her Mitannian name of Sala, “‘ the Lady.” 


The Mitannian Kharri were at one time employed as mercenaries by the Hittite Kings, 
but their place was afterwards supplied by the Khabiri, whose name is translated “ Execu- 
tioners.’” The Khabiri, once erroneously identified with the Hebrews of the Old Testament, 
formed the chief part of the royal body-guard ; 600 of them, we are told, protected one 
part of the city and 600 the other part of it. I believe I have evidence showing that they 
were the original of the Greek Kabeiri, who consequently had nothing to do with the Pheeni- 
cians or a Phcenician word. The Khabiri were an old institution in Babylonia; Rim-Agum, 
the Arioch of Genesis and contemporary of Khammurabi, mentions them as among the 
mercenary troops who formed his body-guard. The Khabiri of the Tel-cl-Amarna tablets 
were the picked soldiers of the Hittite King. 

The Hittite King was deified. His supremetitle was “‘ the Sun-god,”? not ‘‘ the son of the 
Sun-god ” asin Hgypt, and he was regarded as the manifestation of the Sun-god here on earth. 
Lhe belief survived into the later religions of Asia Minor; at Pessinus, for instance, as Sir W. M. 
Ramsay has shown, the High Priest of Athys was himself Athys and was accordingly addres- 
sed under that name. Whether religious worship was paid to the deified king during his 
lifetime we do not yet know: it was at any rate paid to him after his death in Many cases. 
Most of the older Hittite Kings who reigned before the foundation of the Em pire and when 
Boghaz Keui had not as yet become the capital, were included among the gods; one of the most 
popular gods indeed was Telibinus who reigned 2000 B.C., and a special cult was paid to 


Khasa-milis “ the Swordsman,” another king of the same period, in whom I sce the Kabirite 
Kasmilos of Greek mythology. 


Eastern Asia Minor had been at an early date the object of attack on the part of the 
Babylonian Kings, who were attracted to it by its metal-mines. Already, in the time of the 
3rd dynasty of Ur, that is to say, B.c. 2400, a flourishing Babylonian colony was established 
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at a city called Ganis, now represented by the ruins of Kara Eyuk ee ilies Heid Ha 
yeh. The country was garrisoned by Assyrian soldiers who formed the best part of the 
Babylonian army ; the mines were worked by Assyro-Babylonian firms whose agents lived 
at Ganis, and good roads were constructed throughout Cappadocia along which the postmen 
travelled with letters and even a species of cheque. A large number of cuneiform tab- 
lets have come from Ganis, the greater part of them having been discovered by the peasants 
just before the war; from one of them which I have published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society we have learned that there was a city not far off in which there was a Ladies’ 
University where the higher instruction was divided into the two branches of “ science ” 
and “art.’? It was through colonies like that of Ganis that Babylonian culture, art and 
theology were introduced into Asia Minor, and that the tribes of the north became acquainted 

















with the cuneiform script. 
The earliest Babylonian campaign against Asia Minor, of which we know, was conducted 


by Sargon, the founder of the dynasty of Akkad, though he refers to a still earlier invasion 
on the part of an otherwise unknown Adamu or Adam. The discovery of the missing portion 
of the dynastic tablets from Nippur, made last winter by Mr. Legrain in the Philadelphia 
Museum, has at last fixed the date of Sargon at B.c. 2800, with a few years’ margin of 
error more or less. At that early date the Babylonian army crossed the Gulf of Antioch, 
made its way through Cilicia, and brought back from the northern slopes of the Taurus various 
trees, including vines, two species of fig, walnuts (2), terebinths and roses, which were planted 
in the gardens of Babylonia. The account of the campaign, written in Hittite Assyrian, 
was found in the house of the Hittite ambassador to Egypt, at Tel-el-Amarna, by the German 
excavators, during the winter before the war, and was translated by myself in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archeology in 1915. At the time I naturally regarded the whole 
story as a legend, but Dr. Forrer has now found among the Boghaz Keui tablets the 
contemporaneous Hittite official version of it, from which we learn that the invader was 
successiully driven out of the country by the combined forces of the Hittites and the people 
of Garsaura and Ganis. It would seem that Ganis had not yet become an Assyro- 
Babylonian settlement. 

I must now turn to the revelations that have been made to us by the tablets from the 
Library of Assur. In the first place we havea continuous list of Assyrian High-Priests and 
Kings, reaching back some way beyond the age of Khammurabi. This is matter of re- 
joicing for the chronologists who occupy themselves with the skeleton of history. Then, 
secondly, we have learned a good deal about the geography of Western Asia in the days 
of Sargon of Akkad. There is a copy of a geographical survey of Sargon’s empire, in which 
the length and breadth of the various provinces are given in double miles as well as their res- 
pective distances from his capital. The most important part of the document, however, 
relates to what extended beyond the empire. “To the Tin-land and Kaphtor [Kaptara],”’ 
we read, “countries which are beyond the Upper sea [or Mediterranean], Dilmun and 
Magan, countries which are beyond the Lower Sea [or Persian Gulf], that isfrom thelands of 
the rising sun to the lands of the setting sun . . . his hand has conguered.”’” We know from 
the Old Testament that the island of Kaphtor was Krete. 

Six hundred years after Sargon, or more exactly, B.c. 2180, there was another Sargon, 
who was not king, but High-Priest of Assur under Babylonian supremacy. He has left us 
a stele engraved with a long inscription, not yet published, in which he recounts the conquest 
of the Assyrian army in the lands of the West. Among other conquests was that of Egypt 
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then under an Ethiopian dynasty from the south—a statement which explains my discovery 
at Ed-der, opposite Esna, of Sudanese or Nubian pottery in graves that were intermediate 
between those of the 13th and 17th dynasties. But this was not all. The High-Priest algo 
states that he conquered the island of Kaphtor, and there received tribute from the “ Tip. 
land” beyond the Western Sea. Dr. Forrer asks me: “ Does this mean Britain 2” At an 
rate it pushes back the beginning of the Bronze Age and opens up a new vista for the historian 
of early Hurope. 

Another remarkable document found at Assur transports us into the controversial] 
domain of theology. It has been published and annotated by Professor Zimmer, and 
is likely to occasion a good deal of discussion in circles which are not Assyriological. We 
learn from it that once a year, on the Babylonian New Year’s Day, a miracle-play was 
performed in the great temple of Bel-Merodach at Babylon, in which the death and regurrec. 
tion of the god were portrayed. The document gives in detail the stage-directions of the 
play, and the parallelism between them and the Gospel narrative is striking and extraordinary, 
Bel, the divine lord of Babylon, we are told, was bound and brought before the tribunal 
which awaits mankind on the bank of the river of death. Here he was wounded and scourged 
and condemned to death, and then led away to the prison-house of the other world. Along 
with him another malefacter was put to death, while a second malefactor, if Professor Zim- 
mern’s translation is correct, was released. After the god had thus “descended into the 
prison-house away from the sun and the light,” the city was plunged in confusion, and the 
clothes of the slain god were laid before the divine queen of Erech. After this a goddess 
washed away the blood of the god’s heart which had flowed from a wound in his side. The 
tomb of Bel was now watched by a “son of Assur,” while his priestly followers wept and 
lamented for him. But eventually he rose again from the dead and thus became the saviour 
who, in the language of the early Sumerian hymns, “ raises the dead to life.” 


Thus far the stage-directions discovered in the Library of Assur. They explain the frag. 
ment of another tablet published by Dr. Pinches some years ago, and which we nowsee con- 
tained the words of the miracle-play. In this it is stated that after he had ‘‘descended into 
hell” thisis a literal rendering of the Assyrian text—“‘the spirits who were in prison’’—another 
literal rendering—"“ rejoiced to see him,’’andhe then proceeded to address or preach to the 
lords of Hades. It is evident that we have here the cuneiform original of the apocryphal book 
which is quoted by St. Peter in his First Epistle, and the fact is made still more certain by the 
connection of the deluge with the descent into hell, ‘‘ the days of Noah ” being referred to in 
the Epistle, since the weapon with which Bel-Merodach overthrew the powers of evil is express- 
ly stated to have been “the deluge.” If ever the apocryphal book turns up among the 
papyri of Egypt, like other lost works of the kind, we shall doubtless find that it is modelled 
throughout on the old Babylonian miracle-play. 

I will now briefly allude to the new light that has come to us from a wholly different 
part of the world, the land of “the blameless Ethiopians ’’ of classical literature. The 
excavations of Professor Garstang at Meroe before the war had brought to light the great 
temple of Ammon in which the Ethiopian kings were crowned, and even the pedestal on which 
they stood after theit coronation, and had shown that in the very heart of Africa a great 
city had once existed, where an exquisite form of pottery was made and an active trade was 

carried on. Meroe was, in fact, at one time a centre of the iron-industry ; the smoke of its 
smelting-furnaces went up to heaven like that of a modern Birmingham, and magnificent 
quays were constructed for exporting the products of the industry up and down the Nile. 
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Since the beginning of the war the excavations in the Soudan have boen continued by the 
American Scholar Dr. Reisner, who has succeeded in recreating the history of Ethiopia. 
He has excavated and explored the pyramids and burial-places of the Ethiopian kings and 
queens, and a page of history which was practically a blank has now been filled in. He has 
found the pyramid of Sabako, the founder of the Kthiopian dynasty of Egypt and the 
antagonist of Sennacherib, and has traced his predecessors and successors, reign by reign and 
dynasty by dynasty, down to the age of Alexander the Great. It would seem that Sabako’s 
ancestor had originally come from Libya, and so had belonged to that blond Libyan race of 
which the Berbers are the modern representatives. At first Napata near Dongola was 
their capital ; subsequently, after the Assyrian conquest of Egypt, they moved to Meroe, 120 
miles north of Khartum, which hence-forth remained the capital of the kingdom down to its 
last days. Some of the royal tombs have yielded jewellery and other precious objects which 


present a blending of Egyptian and Sudanese art. Among them are massive vases and other 
objects of solid gold, as well as inlaid brooches and pectorals. 


It is not only on the later history of Ethiopia, however, that light has been cast. At Kerma, 
ab the northern extremity of the Dongola province, Dr. Reisner has found remains which 
reach back to the days of the old Egyptian empire. There was a temple of the 6th dynasty 
there, and in the age of the 12th Egyptian dynasty, the place was an important Egyptian * 
fortress and settlement. Exquisite enamelled bricks and vases of turquoise blue were manu- 
factured there, as well as claborate bowls and vases of Egyptian pattern. The Egyptian 
governor married Sudanese wives, and adopted to a certain extent the customs of the 
country. Human sacrifices were permitted ; the tomb was a tumulus of Sudanese form, 
and the skull and horns of the sacred ram of Amon was buried with the dead. I¢ was in this 
age that the city of Napata was founded, partly as the centre of the Egyptian administration, 
partly as the terminus of the trade-routes to the southern Sudan. When Egypt was con- 
quered by the Hyksos, the Theban princes retreated to the south, and the Hyksos scrabs 
found at Kenna by Dr. Reisner, show that if the foreign rule did not extend so far to the 


south, the Egyptians who had taken refuge there were, at all events, in commercial contact 
with the ancestral home. 


At Napata, Dr. Reisner has cleared the temples which stood under the shadow of Gebel 
Barkal, and discovered among them remains of the 18th and 19th dynasties. On the opposite 
bank of the river he has also indentified the city of Ethiopia built by the Heretic King Akhe- 
naten, and his next campaign is likely to be devoted to its excavation. In short, the history 
of Ethiopia has been at last recovered, and we can trace it almost continuously from the age 
of the Old Empire of Egypt to the period when it became the prey of negro hordes, and 
finally vanished from the pages of history. 

Such are some of the chief additions which have been made to historical and archeo- 
logical knowledge, during the years of the great world-war. 
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SODRA. 
By PANDIT VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 
Tux derivation of this word which occurs only once in the Rgveda (X. 90. 12) is not yet 
certain. In Badardyana’s Vedédnta-Séira (I. 3. 34)! the word is divided into two parts, suk 
‘grief’ and dra from V. dru ‘to rush,’ and the commentator, Saikara, explains it (with reference 
to Janasruti, Chandogya Up., IV, 2. 3)in three ways, viz. (a) as ‘he rushed into grief’ (“ éucam 
aa seg eg NE coe ae a re 
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abhidudrdva’’), (8) or as ‘grief rushed on him’ (‘sucd vd abhi-dudruve’’), (y) or again, ag ‘he 
in his grief rushed to one Raikva’ (“‘sucé vd Raikvam abhidudrava’), he was called Sidra, 
The derivation given by the author of the Unddt Sitras (\/sue or Suk-+ra, “saucer dasea,” 
II. 19) throws a little better light as regards the last part or the suffix of the word ; but on 
the whole it is not satisfactory and is as fanciful and far-fetched as the former ones. 


Ii seems to me that the word is not a pure Sanskrit one, andis derived from Skt. ksudra, 
As in comparison with the other three higher classes of people (viz. the Brahmanas, the Ksatri. 
yas, and the Vaisyas) the Sadras were inferior in their work and quality they were calleq 
Sadras, é.e., ‘the inferior ones.’ The following fewlines quoted from the Aggafifia Suttanta, 
25 (= Digha nikdya, X XVII. 25, = PTLS., Vol. II, p. 95), will support this view very clearly :— 

‘< Tesam fieva kho Vasettha satténam ye te satta avasesd te luddacara (Skt. rudrécdrah) 
ahesum. ‘ Luddacéré khuddacara (Skt. ksudrdcdrah) ti’? kho Vasettha sudd& sudd& tyeva 
akkharam upanibbattam. ”’ 

‘ Among those people the remaining ones, O Vasettha, were of dreadful conduct, of 
mean conduct, so they are called Suddas, and thus the word Sudda has come into existence.’ 

Again, in giving the names of the different classes of mankind the author of the Mahé. 
vyutpatti (ASB., Part 1. p. 35) mentions the Sidras as follows :—‘‘Sddra or Ksudra.” Ts 
appears from this that according to him these two words are in reality one and the same, 
though they differ in forms. 

Furthermore, in the vocabulary of the Tirhai dialect in the province of Niganhar (J ASB, 
1838, p. 783) the word for ‘little’ is sadd which is undoubtedly derived from Skt. ksudra. It 
is to be noted here that the Tirhai dialect contains a very large number of words of Sanskritic 
origin. 

Now, it remains to prove philologically how the word Sdadra may come from ksudra. And 
in doing so let me say at the very outset that Prakritism has played not an insignificant part 
in the formation of words, even in the language of the Rigveda. Itis a fact so well-known to 
scholars that it is not necessary to dilate upon it here. A few examples may, however, be 
given for the sake of illustration. 

Take the word vikata (RV. X. 155. 1.). It is derived through Prakritism from vtkria (BY. 
I. 164.15, IL. 38.6). And similarly, sethira? (RV. VI. 58. 2, etc.) is from *srthira from 
V srath ‘to become loose or slack.’ 


Now instances of the change of ks into a sibilant (viz. §, s,and s) abound in Indo-Iranian 
languages. The river called Sipraé in Ujjayini is a famous one in Sanskrit works. Even 
Kalidasa refers to it in his Meghadita, I. 31 (“Siprdvdtah priyatiama iva”). There is not the 
least doubt that this s¢prd is derived from ksiprd ‘ a speedy one.’ A large number of MSS. 
of the Brahatsamhitéd (Bibliotheca Indica, XVI. 9; Various Readings, p. 14) read here ksipré 
instead of é¢prd. It is to be noted that the sibilant of the word is palatal in some works while 
in others it is dental. As regards this point I shall speak later on. 


Let me cite here afew more examples. Skt. tksw ‘sugar cane,’ Marathi as* or us* ; Skt. 

a . A Ss yv a 
akst or aksa ‘eye,’ Simhali es (pronounce ¢ as a in ‘cat’) ; Skt. rksa ‘a bear,’ Mar. ris* or 18%; 
Skt. maksé ‘a fly,’ Mar. mési ; Skt. ksetra ‘a field,’ Mar. Set@ ; Skt. kstna ‘ feeble,’ Mar. sint.3 
i ae aha me ge Stele a Mee oe ao Reese 

2 Sithilais its later form. 

8 It isto be observed here that with reference to the Marathi language s becomes é only when itis 

4 a od 
followed by @ simple or diphthong palatal vowel, é.¢,, 4, ¢, and ai. 
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As regards the Iranian languages, the following words may be cited in this connection :—~ 
Skt. / ksip ‘to throw,’ Avesta V/_ sip ( wo» or dss ) ‘to turn upside down’ ; Skt. 1/ dst 
4o dwell, Av. V ( ap ) ; Skt. maksu (later Skt. marksu) ‘quickly,’ Av. moxu ( 








eG) 5 
Skt. daksina ‘right’, Av. daina (bs y04) 

Again, Skt. kstra ‘milk,’ Persian tir (s34) ; Skt. ksapd ‘night,’ Av. hakp ( Cette ) 
Pers. sab (4**). 

Now, the interchange of the three sibilants, s, s, and S,in Vedic language, even at the 
time of the Samhitads, is found not unfrequently. As for example, vast ‘a kind of axe’ or ‘a 
pointed knife ’(#V. 1.88.3), and vast (Av. X. 6.3) ;késa ‘hair’ (RV. X. 105.5), and késa-ra ‘the 
hair of the brow’ (VS. XIX. 91) ; kisma (V8.) besides kiisma ‘a kind of demon’ ;\/ sri 
beside 1/sru ‘to flow’ ‘to go,’ as in sriwat (RV. I. 127. 3) ; Sudirya(RV. XK. 49.10) ‘dainty’ from 
V svad ‘to test.’4 

Thus we have no difficulty in accounting for § in Sddra from keudra. 

For the long vowel % in Sidra instead of a short one, wz, as in the original word compare 
tikend and tigmd (RV.), ‘sharp,’ from V/ tj ‘to be sharp’ ; Adliksna (T'S.) beside halikena (VS.) 
‘a kind of animal’ ; ® and seksd beside siksa (Taitti. Up.) ‘one of the six Veddigas’. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF INDIAN COINAGE BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 
By P.N. RAMASWAMI, B.A. (Hons.). 

For more than seventy years the varied coinages of India, which extend over a period 
of 2,500 years have been diligently studied by a multitude of collectors and scholars, whose 
labours have had a great share in the gradual recovery of the long lost history of ancient 
Indian coinage. The history of the evolution of Indian coinage before the Christian era 
is however admittedly obscure. And, although much has been done, the numismatic field 
is so vast, and the difficulties of its thorough exploration are so great, that ample scope 
remains for further researches. In the following sketch an attemptis made, so far as the 
prescribed limits of space permit, to give a general view of the evolution of Indian Coinage 
before the Christian era. 

The early history of Indian coinage cannot be traced back further than the Vedic 
period (B.c. 2000—1400). References to precious metals in the Vedas are financial 
and industrial: we get a good idea of working in precious metalsin Vedic timesfrom the des- 
cription of various gold ornaments, utensils and implements of war which is to be found 
throughout the Rig-veda. Gold, which was variously called, Candra, Jatariipa, (‘‘ possessing 
native beauty ”) Suvarna (‘‘ beautiful ”) Harita and Hiranya was widely used. Gold- 
smiths melted gold and fashioned bright jewels (angi) such as necklets (nishka) ear-rings 
(karta-sobhana) and even cups. They made anklets (khadi) girdles, chains, water-ewers, 
and images of kings. The smith sought “ after the man who possessed plenty of gold, with 
well dried wood, with anvil, and bellows to kindle the flame” (Rig-veda). The word 
Hwanya-kasipu of the Brahmanas, frequently met with in the Vedas denotes a “golden seat ” 
probably one covered with a cloth of gold ; and Dr. Macdonell guesses that the word H ~ranya- 
dant (gold-toothed) refers to the use of gold to stop the teeth. We have also references in the 
Rig-veda to golden helmets, breast-plates for the breast and crowns for the head. 

“ It is hardly possible ” says Dr. Macdonell (Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 504) “to exaggerate 
the value attached to gold by the Vedic Indians. The metal was, it is clear, won from the 





4 Seo Macdonell’s Vedie Grammar, 58, and the Introduction to my Pdliprakaéa, p. 81 8¢. 
§ Macdonell’s Vedic Grammar, p. 6. 
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the extraction of gold from the earth was known and washing for'gold is also recorded. Gold ig 
the object of the wishes of the Vedic singer and golden treasures are mentioned as given 
by patrons along with cows and horses. It was also put to a variety of industria] uses,” 
Such widespread use of gold undoubtedly paved the way for a gold currency. 

‘A gold currency,’ to quote again Dr. Macdonell (Zbid., p. 504) was evidently 
beginning to be known, in .o far as definite weights of gold are mentioned. Thus y Weight 
astaprud occurs in the Samhitéis and the golden gaiamana “ weights of a hundred ” krenalas 
is found in the same texts. In several passages moreover Airanya and hiranyani nay 
mean pieces of gold. Geldner is inclined to think that a gold unit is alluded to in the Rig-vedq. 

Silver is rarely mentioned ; but find references here and therein the Atharva-veda, to 
ornaments (rukma) dishes (patra) and coins (niska) made of silver (Vedic Index, Vol. IT, 
p. 197). Next to gold and silver, the word ayas is often referred to ; and since in the 
Atharva-veda syamam ayas and lohitam ayas (black metal, red metal) are both mentioned, we 
may infer that smiths workedin copper too, a conclusion strengthened by the fact that 
copper vessels alone were allowed to be used for holding consecrated water in all ceremonial. 
it is unlikely that coins were manufactured out of the “holy ” metal. 











In time, there are some passages in the Rig-veda which would indicate the existence of 
current money for the purposes of buying and selling. We have instances of Rishis acknow)- 
edging the gift of a hundred pieces of gold and there can be no doubt, pieces of gold of a 
certain fixed value were used as money, as indicated in these passages. Mr. P. T. Srinivas 
Aiyangar (Age of the Mantras, p. 41) finds a reference in the Rig-veda to the golden mana, 
an old semitiec measure or coin. At the same time it must be frankly admitted that there 
is no distinct allusion to coined money in the Rig-veda. The word nishka is often used in 
a dubious sense. In some passages it means money, in others it means a golden ornament 
for the neck. The two interpretations, as an eminent writer points out, are not necessarily 
contradictory, for in India pieces of gold have habitually been used as ornaments for the 
neck since times immemorial (Dutt, Civilisation of Ancient £ndia, Vol. I, p. 39). 

Next, comes the epic period (1400—800 B.c.). The question what coin was then in use 
is,as Mr. C. V. Vaidya remarks (Hpic India, pp. 222,223), very difficult to decide. “ The 
rupee was certainly not in use,” says Mr. C. V. Vaidya (1bzd.) “ asit is not mentioned in any 
ancient work but the silver kdrshdpana must have been in existence, as mentioned in the 
Buddhist works. The word however does not occur so far as we remembereither in the Mahé- 
bharata or Ramayana. The word used is Nishka which was clearly a gold coin. The value 
of the nishka seems to have been considerable for in one place it is said that the Brahmans 
were glad when they were given a nishka each in gift cried, “‘ you have got a nishka, you 
have got a nishka!” 

This evidence is further strengthened by the fact that in the epic period the wealth of rich 
men is said to have chiefly consisted in gold and silver. Gold was considered a proper gift at 
sacrifice, the gift of silver being strictly prohibited. The reason is sufficiently grotesque, 
as the reasons generally given are : When the gods claimed back the goods deposited with 
Agni, he wept and the tears he shed became silver ; and hence if silver is given as dakshina 
there will be weeping in the house! The reason scarcely veils the cupidity of the priests ; 
but at the same time it evidences the fillip given by the Brahmans to the circulation of a gold 
currency. | 

In the Buddhistic period (B.c. 800-—320) we come to a well-marked stage in the evolution 
of Indian coinage before the Christian era, According to Mr. V. A. Smith (Imp. Gazetteer, 
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vol, II, ch. IV, p. 185), the introduction into India of the use of coins, that is to say, metal- 
lic pieces authenticated as currency by marks recognised ag a guarantee of value should be 
ascribed to the seventh century B.c. There is reason to believe that the increasing neces- 
sities of commerce with foreign merchants were the immediate occasion for the adoption by 
the Indian peoples of a metallic currency. The old system of barter, as Dr. Rhys Davids 
points out (Buddhist India, p. 100), had entirely passed away, never toreturn, The latter 
system of a currency of standard and token coins issued and regulated by government 
authority had not yet arisen. Coinage as Mr. James Kennedy justly observes, was accordins 
to Oriental ideas, “‘ the business not of the state but of the banker and merchant ” RAS. 
1898, p. 281). In accordance with this principle, the earliest Indian currency was struck 
by private persons, not by governments. Transactions were carried on, values estimated 
and bargains struck on terms of the kahapana, asquare copper coin, weighing about 146 gTa.ns, 
and guaranteed as to weight and fineness by punch marks made by private individuals. 
Whether these punch marks are the token of merchants or simply the bullion dealers is not 
certain. 

“The most archaic looking coins ” says Mr. Vincent Smith (7.G., vol. IT, p. 186), “are 
punch-marked copper pieces, found at extremely ancient sites near Benares. These rare 
copper pieces are possibly older than any silver coin, and may be a memento of Babylonian 
trade by overland routes.” 

Silver coins were not unknown. ‘Some of the silver coins, known to have circulated 
at this time, have been discovered by modern numismatists. The greater number of these 
silver coins are roughly square or oblong bits of metal cut out of astrip and containing about 
20 per cent. of alloy. The circular pieces are scarce. The marks on the punch-marked 
coins whether circular or square are extremely numerous and varied. They comprise rude 
outlines of men, animals, trees, the sun, and a variety of miscellaneous objects. Legends are 
always absent. The Laws of Manu denote coins of this kind as purdnas and Southern writers 
call them salakés or ““ dominoes. ”’ 

Silver, however, was never produced to any considerable extent in India, but has always 
been, asitstillis, one of the chief itemsin the list of imports. “The Phoenicians before the 
time of authentic history ’’—writes Prof. H. D. Macleod (Bi-Metallism, sec. 6, p. 63) brought 
silver from Tartessus and exchanged it for the gold dust of the Indus, which Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, the first authority on the subject, holds to be Ophir.” Even in the Vedic times 
silver is very rarely mentioned (P. T. 8. Aiyangar, Age of the Mantras, p. 29). Silver coins 
consequently cannot have been very considerably minted in ancient India. 

The references to gold-coins are late and doubtful and no such coins have been found. 
(Rhys David’s Buddhist India, p. 100). Some thin gold films with punch-marks upon them 
were found in the Sakiya Tope, but these are too flimsy to have been used in circulation as 
coins. Itis said that gold was not coined at this time, but was kept as dust tied up in little 
bags, which passed currentas equivalent to money. History records that the Persian King 
Darius, who invaded India about 500 B.c., exacted 360 talents of gold dust from a king of 
Northern India as tribute. This gold dust Darius got coined into darics. 

Besides these coins there was a very considerable use of instruments of credit. The 
great; merchants in the few large towns gave letters of credit to one another. And there is 
constant reference in Buddhistic works to promissory notes. There were no banking facilities. 
Money was hoarded either in the house or buried in Jarsunder-ground, or deposited with a 
friend, a written record of the transaction being kept. 
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Alexander’s victorious progress through the Panjab and Sind in 325 B.c. produced little 
effect on the Indian coinage. A few cast coins usually of copper or bronze, inscribed With 
characters dating from about 300 B.c., are found in Northern India. Though our information 
of coinage in the Mauryan India is imperfect, we have some references to Mauryan coinage 
in the Arthasdstra.1 The bulk of the payments seems to have been made in the copper 
hdrsha and silver pana. Nospecimen ofa silver pana is known, but it wag presumably of the 
same weight as a copper karsha, namely about 146 grains. The “ punch-marked ” pieces 
impure silver (purdna or dharana), which are known to have been in ordinary use in the 
author’s time, were struck to a standard of about 56 grains. Possibly this silver nang may 
have been only a money of account. The value of a silver pana, which presumably was much 
alloyed, like the “‘ punch-marked ” coins, may be taken as not far from ashilling. Goldcoins 
were not unknown. We have no other information of the coinage of Mauryan India. 

The history of Indian coinage during the post-Mauryan period—which ends for us with 
the beginning of the Christian era—can be conveniently dealt with under the two heads, viz,, 
(i) indigenous and (ii) foreign. 

(i) For the history of the indigenous coinage we must goto the Sukraniti?. Several 
references in Sukraniti point to gold and_ silver, specially the former being 
the “measure”? or standard of value. Their function as the medium of exchange 

is also frequently indicated. The usc of gold in both the functions of money as the 
standard of value as well as the medium of exchange is referred to in the following lines: 

(1) That man is to be in charge of jewels, gold, silver and coins, who can distinguish 
their values by the weight, shape, lustre, colour and resemblances. 

(2) Houses are meant for gold, jewels, silver nishkas or coins, etc. 

(3) Dravya (lit., goods) is silver, gold and copper coined for commercial purposes. 

Like the sun and moon, gold and silver have been mentioned in Sukraniti almost as 
twins. References to the two metals have been made together both explicitly as well as 
implicitly. Thus our information about silver is nearly the same as about gold, whether as 
regards (1) the uses as money, ?.e., standard of value and medium of exchange, (2) or as regards 
the circulation as legal tender. The Sukra statesmen have supplied us with parallel facts on 
all these points. 

It may be noticed here that both gold and silver seem to be mediums of exchange and 
“legal tender” in the Sukraniti. Prices are mentioned sometimes in terms of gold, often in 
terms of silver. “‘ Hight ratis make one mdsa, ten mdsas make one suvarna. Five times 
that suvarna make eighty silver karshakas,” The suvarna and harshaka are gold and silver 
coins respectively and one suvaria is equivalent tosixteen karshakas.’”’ The same rates are also 
noted by Sukra as determining the comparative value of gold and silver as bullion or ingot. 
Thus “the value of gold ” was sixteen times that of silver. 

“It would be thus evident,” says Benoy-kumar Sarkar, “‘ that both nominal or ‘face’ 
value and intrinsic or ‘real’ value of the coins were the same. There was no law artif- 
cially regulating the price of the coins and the precious metals. The market value of the 
metals (as indicated in the relation between gold and silver as bullion) was maintained in 
the currency. 

Copper coins were also extensively used. A pana was a piece of copper coined by the 


king weighing ten masas. Excluding gold and silver, copper had the lowest value in the 
realm. “The value of silver was 80 times that of copper.” 


a 
2 Trans. B. K, Sarkar. 
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(ii) The history ofthe foreign coinage—which was introduced into India at this time— 
broadly resolves itself into a history of the Bactrian coins. We cannot do better than quote 
Mr. V. A. Smith, who has succinctly described the Bactrian coinage in the following words:— 

“In the middle of the third century B.c. the independent Bactrian kingdom was 
separated from the Seleucid empire of Syria, and in the following century several Bactrian 
monarchs, notably EKucratides and Menander, made incursions into India, where their coins 
are now found. Scions and connexions of the Bactrian royal family established themselves 
as rulers of principalities in the countries now known as Afghanistan, Baluchistan and the 
Punjab which became Hellenized to a considerable extent. 

These princes issued an abundant currency chiefly in silver and copper, modelled on 
Greek lines, and up to about 150 B.c. exhibiting a high degree of artistic merit. Some of 
theforeign kings onthe border adopted the characteristic Indian square form for their coins, 
which in other respects also indicate the influence of Indian ideas. Bilingual legends were 
adopted to meet the convenience of a mixed population, and the devices reproduced familiar 
Indian objects. The later Indo-Greek issues are semi-barbarous in style. The Punjab ex- 
cepted, India was little affected by ideas of the west, and the vast populations of the interior 
continued their purchases and sales through the medium of the indigenous private currency. 
For this reason no coins are known bearing the name of Asoka or any other member of the 
Maurya dynasty founded by his grandfather Chandragupta. 

The working of Greek influence may perhaps be traced in the fact that the coins erro- 
neously attributed by some authors to the Suiga dynasty bear the names of kings Agni-mitra 
and others. The coins of the later Andhrabhritya (or Andhra) dynasty which are Northern 
in type although geographically belonging to the South, also frequently record the name of 
the reigning sovereign. But the old system of private coinage continued.” (Imp. Gazet- 
teer, vol. II, ch. IV, p. 138.) 


ORIGIN OF THE GODDESS PARNASABARI. 
By Rat Bawapur B. A. GUPTE. 

Tue goddess ParnaSabart described by the Curator of the Dacca Museum in the States- 
man of 29th February 1920, seems to have been evolved out of the accepted figure of the 
Orion. That constellation is called Kalapurusha in Bengal and Mrigain Bombay. The three 
stars in the belt of Orion, the mighty hunter of the west, represent the three heads of the 
goddess. Long before the importance of the study of the stars was recognised, says R. A. 
Proctorin his Myths and Marvels of Astronomy, men had began to associate with certain star- 
groups the names of familiar objects. They are figured with innumerable combinations which 
afancifuleye can recognise among the orbs of heaven. They show that the first observers 
of the heavens were shepherds, huntsmen and husbandmen. These primitive folks depended 
for their subsistence on a familiarity with the progress and vicissitudes of the season. Their 
observations are full of interest to the student of Ethnology, inasmuch as they depict the 
unwritten early history of man, as if ina hieroglyphic script. If we could but learn 
with certainty the names assigned to certain star-groups we could deduce lessons of 
extreme importance, throwing side lights on the evolution of the religious beliefs of the 
different races. Whenin long past ages a star-group really resembles a known object, we have, 
in the present resemblance of that group to the same object, evidence of the general constancy 
of stellar lustre. When we see that the figures assigned to certain star-groups are 
named after some mythological incidents, we feel sure of its origin from the myth, or vice 
versa. In the latter use the mythological story has its origin from the shape of the star- 
group. Such is the case with the shape of the goddess Parnasabari. Chronologically this 
figure shows its connection with the struggle between Hinduism and Buddhism. 

Orion, Lepus and the dogs have been grouped together to imagine the figure of Datta- 
treya, the three-headed god, his cow and his dogs, as I have described in my book on Hindu 
Holidays and Ceremonials, Similarly, Orion is in this case utilized for sketching mentally the 
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main figure of Parnagabari and the constellation Karka (Crab) has been shown as Ganega, 
while the Centaur has been made use of in depicting the man on horse back. Homer records 
that Orion was the “more refulgent ’’ of the constellations. This mighty hunter Orion is 
turned, in this case, into the equally mighty Parnasabari. But Orion is called Mriga in the 
Indian astronomies. The three stars in the head of the antelope represent here the three heads 
of the goddess. The flames on the head or group of heads possibly refer to the following cir. 
cumstance recorded by Proctor. He says that there was an apparition of Hailley’s comet 
in the year 66 4.D. That approximately is the time of the struggle of the Saivas with 
Buddhists. 
Pope, who maixes frequent references to heavenly bodies, introduces a comet in Book IV:-— 
As the red comet--—— 
With weeping glories clides along the air 
And shakes the sparkles from its blazing hair, 
Between two armies thus in open sight 
Shot the bright goddess in a trail of light, 

It must be admitted that poets succeed better with fiction than withtruth. Itig therefore 
not difficult to suppose that the fire shown on the combined head of the goddess Parnagabari 
was suggested by the simultaneous appearance of Hailley’s comet. It has been proved from 
the study of Assyrian sculptures that representations of the constellations were common among 
the Babylonians, as Sabaeanism or star worship was the prevailing form of religion in olden 
days. 

Proctor tells us, in his essay on the Origin of the Constellation Figures, that men imagined 
certain figures in the heavens, pictured these figures in their astronomical temples and made 
stories to fit the pictures. Iam inclined to add, as I have donein my book just mentioned, that 
these figures and the stories about them were intelligently coined for fixing into the memory, 
before the art of writing was invented, the position of the stars in relation to the apparent 
progress of the sun and the moon through the celestialvault. In fact, these are the hierogly- 
. phics which were invented to fix in memory the old astronomical discoveries and researches’ 
and supplemented by suitable stories to further help the memory. These hieroglyphics of the 
original astronomers have been appropriated by subsequent composers of religious myths 
or mytholigies each in his own way. For instance, Orion itself is turned into Trimirti or 
Dattatreya by the Vaishnavas and mixed up into the Saivite antelope—story of the Mahasiva- 
ratra. Similarly, Buddhists, the rivals of the Hindus, shaped the same constellation into 
Parnasabari and her enemies, Indra, Chandra, Ganesa and Martanda. 

If we examine these star-groups to-day, we may not be able to reproduce the exact 
shape of the original figure, because the earth, besides whirling once a day on its axis, and 
rushing on its mighty orbit around the sun (spanning some 184,000,000 of miles), reels like a 
gigantic top, with a motion so slow that 25,868 years are required for a single circuit of the sway- 
ing-axis round an imaginary line up right to the plane in which the earth travels. In con- 
sequence of this reeling motion the points of the heaven opposite the earth’s poles necessarily 
change, and thus the position of the star-groups changes, causing a distorted view of the original. 
In spite of this variation, it is quite possible to imagine a figure resembling Parnasabart. 

The following description of Hecate, or Triformis or Tergenina, that is, the triple goddess 
of the ancient Grecians may be compared with advantage :-— 

~ Aleamenes, who flourished about four hundred and forty years before the Christian 
era, was the first, according to Pausanias, who thought of making a statue of this goddess, 


with three faces and three bodies back to back. Inthesix hands were placed a sword, poniards, 
whips, cords, torches, a crown of laurel, and a key.” 
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DATE OF LAKSHMANASENA AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 
By DINESH CE4NDRA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. 


calmer 


Iris a curious fact that, with the great progress of historical research in our country, the 
date of the last independent Hindu ruler of Bengal has been thrown out of a definite certainty 
into a confusion of conflicting evidence. For the synchronism of Lakshmanasena and 
Bakhtiyar Khilji, which has long been 4household tale in Bengal, has recently been assailed by 
9 band of scholars headed by Mr. R. D. Banerjea, who seem to have derived their inspiration 
from an abandoned theory of the late Dr. Kielhorn. The latest contribution to the subject 
is from the pen of Mr. N. G. Mazumdar, who, in deciding the question under cover of a modest 
and partial discussion of the “ Lakshmanasena Era, ’’! seems, like an “orthodox” 
epigraphist, to ignore, if not to fight soy, of the numerous literary and historical evidences 
bearing on the question. Before examinmg the views of Mr. Mazumdar, it is we think 
necessary to put forth and discuss all the evidence, which would furnish strong reasons for 
throwing doubts on the apparently eonvincing arguments of Mr. Mazumdar and which have 
not hitherto been fully and clearly stated in their latest developments. 

Valldlasena is reputed to be tne author of the Ddnasdgara and the AdbhutasGgara and as 
far as we know his authorship has aot yet been, as it clearly cannot be, questioned. At 
the end of at least two MSS. of the Ddanasdgara occurs the following verse.? 

frase (17) aafeam aersaaar se | 

WMATA AT THAT TTAATS TTA: [I 
This is followed in a single MS.3 ky two other verses referring to the samedate, 1091 
Saka (1169-70 4,D.), when clearly the worl: was finished. Mr. R. D. Banerjea and his sup- 
porters can only pronounce these verses to be an interpolation—‘‘clever and ingenious 
interpolation by shrewd and unscrupuious Brahmins’’*,—because they are not to be found in 
several other MSS. of the work discovered up to date, and the copies in which they occur are 
only 2 or 3 centuries old. Itis hewever difficult to comprehend what purpose can be 
served by a simple statement of afalse date of compositionand what cleverness, ingenuity 
or shrewdness was displayed in making the interpolation. Anyone acquainted with 
MS. literature in Sanskrit knows ‘that the introductory or concluding verses and 
colophons, which have no direct bearing on the subject of a book, are very often omitted 
incopies. And if we once accept the charge of interpolation put forward by Mr. Banerjea, we 
shall have to question many a statement that has found general acceptance in the history 
of Sanskrit literature. Thus, the concluding verse of the Bhatfikdvya connecting its author 
with Valabhi is omitted in most Benga! MSS. and the full colophon to the same work is found 
only inextremely rare copies.5 The wellknown concluding versesin the Sisupalavadha relating 
to the personal history of MAgha are o1itted even by Mallinatha. The dates of Ramanatha, 
the famous grammarian of the Kalipa School and of Gopéla Nyéyapatchinane,? the 


1 Ante, Vol. XLVITII, p. 171 ff. Mr. Banerjee still clings to his own views in his latest utterance on 
the subject in #.7., Vol. XV., p. 281. 

2 JASB., 1896, pt. I, p. 23. Also Ind. Office Cat. (Eggeling), p. 545. 

3 Notices of Sans. MSS. (H. P. Sastri), vol. I, p. 170. Also JASB., 1913 

4 Ante, Vol. KLIV, p. 216. For Mr. Banerjea’s arguments, vide J ASB., 
Plaas of Bengal, p. 105. 

5 H. P. Sastri: JASB., 1912, p. 289. 

6 For Ramanftha, vide Eggeling: I.0. Oat., p. 205. For Gopala, vide Notices 9 
No. 3188. 
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celebrated Smit writer of Bengal, are found in single copies of their respective Works, which 
are nevertheless available in any number throughout Bengal. Far from regarding such Verses 
as interpolations, scholars have hitherto hailed them as extremely fortunate ang rare dig. 
coveries. without waiting till the Doomsday to verify them from never-to-be-recovered contem. « 
porary copies. Moreover, in the case of the Ddnasdgara, the argument based on the lateness 
af the MS. copies loses much of its force from the important discovery made by the late 
Mr. Chakravarti, that the celebrated Smriti writer Srinatha Acharyachidamani (4, circa, 1500 
A.D.), who was Raghunandana’s guru, not only cites, without the least suspicion, the aboye 
date of the Danasdgara, but vouches for the genuineness even of the very two vergeg that 

follow in a single MS.7 
The date of the Ddnasdégara, moreover, agrees rem®rkably with that of its Sister-work, 

the Adbhutasdgara, and even if we yield by admitting the date of the former to be an. inter. 
polation, we have no way to do the same with regard to the latter. The work was published 
fifteen years ago in 1905 by Prabhdkarit and Co., Benares, but curiously remained inac. 
ceasible to most scholars, who kept on referring to still more inaccessible MS. copies in their 
discussions. The publication disposes of all questions of rejecting the date of the work ag 
contained in the following introductory stanza: 

WARSATIS TSA HRTSTAATSAA | 

TS TSA rSAAIS SATA: UI (p. 4) 
For this date of its commencement, 1090 Saka (1168-69 a.p,) has been repeated at least 
thrice in the body of the book, where no question of interpolation can reasonably be raised. 


Thus on p. 125, we have Syrewaaraereeyzaanreyra TETESTTITTA STITT TT ATS. TSIITTATT ete, 
On p. 235 again, we have stqeaeadraaaraeTaaen gras — aa sea TH 
On p. 236 occurs the following verse referring to the same date : 
ATTA THA SAAT: TH TVAT: PRETT: | 
HAUT STA TMS TEMAT TAT: TT |) 

This verse seems to echo the sense of the two verses at the ead of the Dénasdgara. Tt ts 
asignificantfact that in their campaign for interpolation, Mr. Banerjea and his Supporters con- 
fined themselves to the introductory verses only, ignoring the passages in the body of the book, 
to some of which the late Mr. Chakravarti had already drawn attention.® 

This date of Vallalasena bears independent corroboration from other literary evidence 
of the period. In the introduction to his Déanasdgara, Vallala refers to his guru Bhatta 
Aniruddha “‘of Varendri ”’ ( 2areat Te<tas ), who helped him in the compilation of the 
book. This man has been happily identified with Aniruddha, author of the Héralaté and the 
Karmopadesinipaddhati, whose title Champéhititya marks him out as belonging to a clan of 
Varendra Brahmans. Aniruddha refers to the Kalpataru of the famous Lakshmidharabhatta, 
who flourished under Govindachandra of Kanauj (1114—1156 a.p.)9. Aniruddha and his 
patron Vallala cannot therefore be placed before the third quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

Similarly, in the introduction to his Adbhutasagara, Vallala records his indebtedness to 
one Srinivésa in a glowing verse, which however appears in a corrupt form in Bhandarkar’s 
feport and worse still in the printed edition. With a slight emendation in Bhandarkar’s 
reading we can easily get the following correct version!0, 





A re re att ceili ere caer Utne tan aeenrrttre mie Ate mr 
te Hem henner orl pe 
(cee epee TY emi em tr At een le 














? JASB., 1915, p. 347. 8 Jbid., 1906, pp. 17 and 171. 
9 Eggeling’s Cat., pp. 474-5. Chakravarti: JASB., 1912; p. 344. Also 1915, p. 360. 


10 Bhandarkar’s Report, 1894, p. Ixxxv: for Srinivasa of the Auddhidt pik4, vide Chakravarti, JASB., 
LBL5, p. 334. 
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AAMT TAMAS MATA TRACATT- 
TUAUTATAA ATS TT ST TAF: || 
BHI ATATTUA Mea Besar ysy- 
Sara TA: MAAS sara || 
So this Srinivasa “a priceless jewel of the ornament of the Mahintdpant family" can easily 
be identified with the celebrated author of the Suddhidtpika, who is also styled in colophons ag 
afgeartaia. His date can be definitely fixed by the following quotation in Sarvanonda’s 
emaraaea 4 (Priv. Sans. Series, Pt. I, p. 91): 


TUT ARMATTAATTARTTHAT «= TRATAT (0c ) stasiftaterahtresans 
AMARA (Yo) TUT ata ySrat- sidara: “ater. wamencmaaaity” | 
The famous commentator Rayamukuta, who was himself of the Mahinidpani family, leaves 
us in no doubt as to the identity of the author of the lost Ganitachdddmani by thus improving 
on the gloss of Sarvananda !!: 


tar aahassant afeaedta—cote Mitaara: “ afsasaya: 
Srinivasa, therefore, wrote in 1081 Saka (1159—60 4. D.) and his patron Vallala cannot 
be placed half-a-century earlier. 

Lastly, Sridharad4sa, author of the Saduktikarndmrita, which was written in 1206 A.D., 
was the son of Vatudasa, a friend and feudatory of Lakshmanasena.!2 This points to the 
latter half of the 12th century a.p. ag the probable date of Lakshmanasena. The cumulative 
effect of these numerous literary references is, we think, enough to rebut the almost absurd 
position taken by Mr. R. D. Banerjea, when he remarked—“Tf on later enquiry these verses 
can be found in all the MSS. discovered, even then they cannot be accepted as basis for the 
construction of a chronology, so Jong as they are to be found in modern MSS.” (The Pdlas 
of Beng2i, p. 105.) 

The literary evidence is definitely supported by historical evidence. In 
inscription there are two verses (20 and 21) recording the conquests of Vijayasena. The 
manner of the verses seems to indicate that Vj jayasena considered himself glorious by defeat- 
ing several kings, presumably of long-established re putation, especially Nanya(deva) of Mithila; 
who is mentioned first of allin both the verses and it may be fairly assumed that it was Vijaya- 
sena, and not Nanyadeva, who must have gurvived the other. The traditional date of 
Nanyadeva of Mithila is 1089—1]925 A.D., which is remarkably verified by a known date 
(1097 a.D.) and the following stanza recording the date of an erection?8 - 

TT THAT AT TUTT as TAT | 

wane (2) artaehet atthe viaratarnatedia TESA [I 
Though we are unable to trace this verse to any authoritative work, it looks like a genuine 
record, which quite regularly works out to be J uly 18, 1097 a.p., morning Sudi 7, Saturday, 
and Svati. On the other hand the date of Vijayasena, according to Mr, Banerjea, would be 
1076-1108 a.p. at the latest, and from the recently published Barrackpur plate of Vijayasena, 
dated, according to Mr. Banerjea, in his 32nd year,we gather that Vallalasena had already taken 
over charge (in 1108 a.D. af the latest) of royal affairs, as he finds honorable place in the metri- 
cal portion of the inscription in the right royal fashion with his viruda f:erstaz. attached 
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the Deopada 


11 Eggeling: I. 0. Cat., p. 271. 12 Chakravarti : JASB., 1906, p. 174. 

13 Vdngldr Purdvritia by FP. 0. Banerjea, pp. 255-56 (foot-note). Also The Brahmans and Kédyasthas 
of Benyal, by G. N. Dutt (Madras, 1906), p. 76, for the length of Nanyadeva’s reign. The verse quoted ig 
foundin several other vernacular works in Bengal, none of which cite the original souree, For the known 
date, vide Hp, Ind., Vol. L, p. 309. 
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to his name. So the conquests of Vijayasena must have been effected much earlier in his 


reign, at 4 time when Vijayasena, far from being a younger or even a true contemporary of 
Nanyadeva, becomes in Mr. Banerjea’s chronological scheme decidedly elderly, 

Vijayasena, moreover, is described in the Deopada inscription as having “attacked the 
king of Gauda” ( areeearrTa). Who was this Garvdendra? Scholars have been almost 
unanimous in their opinion that it was Madanap&la, who was defeated by Vijayasena, 
Already Mr. Banerjea is at great pains to synchronise Vijayasena and MadanapAla. In one 
place he states that Madanap&la must have been defeated “ sometime ajter the year 1108.” 
In another place he places Vijayasena’s death “ about the year 1108."14 But in my paper 
on a “Chronology of the Pala Dynasty,’!5 Ihave shown that Madanapala usurped the throne 
in 1115 a.D., so that the reign of Vijayasena in Mr. Banerjea’s scheme falls entirely within 
that of the great RamapAla, who is not at alllikely to have been the Gaudendra put to flight by 
Vijayasena. In the legendary work Sekhasubhodayd, Bamapala is said to have been succeed. 
ed in his kingdom by Vijayasena. Moreover, Vijayasena merely put the king of Gauda to 
flight. The destruction of the Pala kingdom must then have been effected by one of his sue. 
cessors. Lakshmanasena on the other hand is credited in the inscriptions with having defeat- 
ed the kings of Kasi (and Pray4ga), Orissa and Bamartpa,!® indicating that Gauda and 
Magadha had already come completely under the sway of the Sena dynasty, evidently by the 
conquests of his predecessor Vallalasena. This is supported by the fact that VallAla describes 
himself in the introduction of the Adbhutasdgara as “zr.dowed with arms that served as tying 
posts for the elephant viz., the king of Gauda” ( TS PLS APUSTARAFAAT SAS TH: ) This 
conquest of Gauda (and Magadha) by Vallala becomes ; mpossible in the chronological scheme 
of Mr. Banerjea, according to which Valléla died in 1119 A.D., when, as we have shown, Mada- 
napala was just 4 years on the throne. The destruction of the PAla kingdom is, for all we 
know, referred to the reign of Govindapala, and most certainly not to the beginning of 
Madanapala’s reign. 


(Z'o be continucd.: 
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Anorgent Inna, by Proressor U. N. Batt, M.A, | Professur Ball has therefore set out to write a 
Kamala Book Depét, Calcutta and Patna, 192). University text book of the history of Ancient 
I must commence my notice of this book with | India, avd it is from this standpoint that the book 

an apology. It is a year ago since I promised | must be viewed. It is in sixteen chapters and 

Professor Ball that I would review it in this Journal, |takes us up to Harshavardhana, 12¢.,to 647 

but one thing and another has prevented me from A.D-, the last two chapters dealing with the 

giving it attention. “Smale Kingdoms of Northern India” and the 
“The object of writing the book is to provide | “Kingdoms of Southern India” as far as the 
a suitable compendium for University students.’ | Muharamadan supremacy (1192 a.pD.). 


14 The Pélas of Bengal, p. 103 and p. 105. 15 Anie, Vol. XLIX, p. 189 ff. 


16 In the Madanapada plate of his son Viévaripa (JASB., 1896, pt. I, p. 11) Lakshmanasena is 
described (verse 1 2)as having installed victory pillars in the three holy cities of Puri, Benares and Allahabad. 
In his Madh&inagar plate Lakshmanasena is called a THS74C and a conqueror of Kamarupa (line 32), 
as well as of Kasi and Kalinga (ll. 19-20), wide JASB., 1909, p. 473. Butin line 19 we have an interesting 
passage which has escaped the notice of scholars: it runs (slightly emended) as follows : “ Hrapeasat 
WMTSSSUIHY Ae Ara Taree: ’— whose youthful (when he was a prince) sport consisted in forcibly 
baking away the lady, viz., the Royalty of the king of Gaudy,’? We have thus epigraphic evidence to 


show that the final defeat of the King of Gauda was the work of Vallala, who was largely helped therein by 
his son, then a prince. 


& 
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The first chapter on one pHyscar features is a by ene “advanced ” populations in any given 
fair summary of the situation, viewed from the | millenium, g.c. or 4.p., wherever they happened 
point of giving the student a general idea, and the | to be situated. It should be ee i too 
only statement with which I cannot agree is that | that the Aryan invaders found a Dravidian o . 
onp. 8, which says that “ Burma isa very low land.”’ | lation established in India quite as See 
As a resident in Burma off and on for many} themselves. To teach that one’s own civilisation 
years, my idea of that country is that it is|is the oldest may be “ patriotic,’ but it is not 
mainly a hilly land. Also I suggest that in any | history. 
future edition of the okies tee closing paragraph There are several instances of this propensity 
of the first chapter on “unity “ be modified (p. 9). |in the book. “The belief in one Supreme God 
The deeper one goes into the matter the more | was searched by the Aryans, but it did not attain 
certain it becomes that the population of India|the fixity and uncompromising firmness of the 
is not more united nor more diverse than any other |} Vedantic Theism” (pp. 25-26). This is, to say 
large community of human beings—than the popu- | the least of it, a controversial statement. “ The 
lation of the European continent for instance. | Hindus and the Parsig still worship the Sun: the 
Hinduism in India and Christianity in Hurope|former made so much progress in the knowledge 
exhibit the same unity, the same continuity, | of the universe that they denied that the sun ever 
the same diversity, the same powers of assimila- | rose or set (Aitareya Bréhmana)’. This is reading 
tion and influence. In fact, Christianity, Hin- | modern science into an ancient statement: not a 
duism, Islam and what one may call ‘‘ Chinaism”’ | Safe proceeding (p. 26). 
show on close study the essential unity of one There are however points on which I heartily 
thing only—-the mind of man as a whole. ‘They j agree, eg., (p. 17) ““We have now an almost ae- 
are all phases of it. All the continuity there is} curate chronological table starting with the time 
in any one of them lies in the consideration that | of Buddha,” but I hope the young student will 
in their respective developments they have obeyed | not think in consequence that no more research 
the natural law of following each its main prin- {is worth while in chronology. (P. 15) “The gaps 
ciple chiefly and borrowing and absorbing all that} between the Old Stone Age and between the New 
has come its way from the others. Stone Age and the historic period have not been 
This is a text-book for the younger generation, | sufficiently surveyed,” and to this fact the atten- 
and as such, and as bringing to their notice the tion of students may well be drawn. I also heartily 
results of the latest research, I am in agreement | endorse the teaching (p. 20) that “no serious 


with most of the statements therein. It is to my scholar supports*’ the idea that Negroes are kin 
mind a fair and well-informed summary of the to the Indian aborigines and that the Andamanese 


historical knowledge of the day. In many ways | 4f° ‘a group of that family,” though I am not 
it is of use for the purpose of a memoria technica ; yet satisfied that the ancient forbears of the race 
even for the advanced student and teacher. But | from which the Andamanese spring did not once 
being a text-book it is important that it should | dwell in parts of India. On the other hand Pro- 
teach correctly, and hence it is important to point | fessor Ball’s teaching as to the main immigration 
‘out where it appears to err. of early Aryan invaders is clear and very useful 

The remarks on the Vedas (p. 12) that “they | to students (p. 22), and his remark tha “* soma 
are the earliest literary records of man’s manners} (fermented liquor) was their principal beverage” 
and customs,” and again, “‘ The Vedas have been | (p- 24) is not only true but courageous in a Hindu. 
recognised as the oldest literature of mankind ” Professor Ball teaches sound doctrine {p. 21) 
(p. 29), and yet again, ‘* The Rig- Veda is the oldest | a8 to the relationship of the Aryan to the Dravi- 
literature in the world” (p. 80), ignore many dian civilisation, and he would do well to point 


things: eg., the history of Egypt, Babylonia, | out in a future edition even more forcibly how 
Judaism, Greece, Persia and China. It is not| much modern India owes to Dravidian influence 


therefore a safe axiom to implant in the younger| even up to modern times. His remark (p. 22) 
Indian student that his is the oldest civilisation. | that the “Tantric form of worship in Bengal is 

° * 4% * 
It would be better to teach him to think that the | considered a result of Mongolian influence” is 


mind of civilisable man has advanced to much]| worth every student’s observation. 
‘the same level in successive ages everywhere. Sometimes Professor Ball has been misled by 


‘There is not much to choose in the advance made | European authorities, as when he quotes (pp. 30-31) 
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Professor Rapson that the accuracy of the Vedic 
texts handed down by word of mouth for genera- 
tions is something marvellous and unique. It is 
in fact a common phenomenon, where writing does 
not exist or is rare. The Hebrews could repeat 
their Scriptures with absolute accuracy; a hdfiz 
will repeat the Qurdn from end to end without a 
fault. The same is true of the Buddhist texts 
in Burma and elsewhere. Some thirty years ago 
the broken fragments of the Kalyani Stones at 
Pegu containing the Palitext of the wpasampada 
form of ordination of Buddhist monks were set 
up again in proper order by Taw Sein Ko under 
my directions, because the text of the 15th century 
was word for word that which had been printed 
from word of mouth, Atthe very end of the 19th 
century a.D., Sir George Grierson could recon- 
struct the unwritten text of the verses of the Kash- 
miri Saiva Yogini, Lal Ded, with complete accu- 
racy after 600 years of “tradition,” from the 
mouths of many writers unknownto each other. 
Instances of such memory have always been 
numerous in Europe. 

if IT have thus found something to criticise in 
Professor Ball’s general principles, his chapter of 
the Vedic Age, and those that follow it, seems to 
me to teach the outlines of early Indian History 
with accuracy and insight, and I have only a remark 
here and there tomake. The struggle between 
the Vedic Aryans and the aborigines is sympathe- 
tically described and Professor Ball might. well 
draw attention to the analogy between the people 
who were “‘called Dasyus and their battle-cries.., 
described as yells” (p. 34) and the Irish who were 
called Tories and their ‘hullaballoo.” T may also 
mention, as a matter of common interest, that 
the thrice eleven gods of the Vedic literature still 
survive as the Thirty-Seven Nats of the Burmese 
world of ghosts, i.e. the subjects of the thirty-three 
rulers of the Buddhist Tawéatimsa Heaven, plus 
four extra ghosts of recent date. But as in the 
Vedas more names than thirty-three are found 
{(p. 43), so there are more than thirty-seven in the 
complete list of the particular Nats to whom the 
Thirty-Seven belong. 

f am not sure, however, that it is right to ascribe 
republicanism to the tribal states of the time 
of Buddha in N. India (p. 82). Republicanism 
is not a very safe word to use to students in des. 
' eribing a state of ancient Society, where in all 
probability the independent clan’s chief acted 
very much as a king. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Ball does very well to draw attention (pp. 
94-95) to the analogy between the Sapta-bhumaka- 


pasada, or seven-storied building of Buddha’s ‘ 





: en 
time and the ziggurat of the Babylonians, and to 
Similar ancient buildings in Ceylon. The palace 


in Mandalay in 1885 when the British took it 
was a far-off echo of the old palaces of Nineveh 
and Babylon—pillared court, high plinth and all 
The high plinth of many Muhammadan one 
and masjids in India, where it has no 
is due to the same very ancient style 
in @ country like Mesopotamia liable to high floods 
where it had a meaning. There is another analogy 
with Persia worth pointing out. Professor Ball 
notes (p. 109) that Chandragupta Maurya “ wag 
served by a highly-organised staff of news-carrierg 
who reported to him about the doing of hig officers.” 
More than 200 years earlier, Cyrus the Great estab. 
lished a corps of mounted official messengers, 
who travelled from end to end of the empire 
“more swiftly than the crane,” to quote the ancient 
picturesque record. One wonders if this Was one 
of the arts of government Chandragupta Maurya 
learnt from Alexander, just as he learnt his mili. 
tary administration (p. 115), though Professor 
Ball does not seem to acknowledge this, 

Passing on to the early periods a.p., Iam glad 
to see (p. 153) that as regards the legend of Gondo. 
phares and St. Thomas, Professor Ball does not 
altogether dismiss it as a fable. There js some- 
thing to be said for it (see ante, vol. XLVI, pp. 
268-269), but I cannot bring myself to hold with 
him that “the invasions of Alexander, Seleukos 
and Antiochos were mere raids” and left no prac- 
tical effect. Personally I should like to see pp. 
153-155 much modified, though Professor Ball 
has the great support of Dr. Vincent Smith. If my 
old friend were still alive I would willingly break 
& lence with him as to this subject. It does not 
follow that because national historians and chro- 
niclers have ignored a fact or situation that it did 
hot exist. The result of the first and second 
Burmese Wars was the loss of the best parts of 
their Kingdom to the Burmese, but their official 
chroniclers recorded that some Western barbarians. 
applied for permission to occupy the territories 
and were graciously allowed to do so by a kind: 
hearted king. 

Lhe strength of Professor Ball ‘as a fair-minded 
historian comes out well in the latter part of his. 
work (pp. 156-236), where he deals with compa- 
ratively more recent and most difficult times. It 
appears to me that he disentangles the confused 
history of the first eight centuries 4.p. with much 
success, considering the extreme difficulties of the 
subject. He is conspicuously successful with the 
Kushans and shows a knowledge of the research 
of quite recent date, though he elearly indicates. 
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that his summary cannot be held to be final. It 
is, nevertheless, well calculated to lead the young 
in the right way- On p. 105, however, his refer- 
ence to Hinduism in the Far East, and it may be 
added in the Malay Archipelago, is too slight for 
so remarkable a fact. 

His account of the Indian Renaissance of the 
8rd to Sth centuries a.D. is good, though he seems 
to me to attribute a rather higher character to 
the people than is humanly- speaking likely during 
the century of small local States between the 
Kushans and the Guptas. I am very glad, how- 
ever, to note that he fully brings out the services 
of my old colleague, Dr. J. F. Fleet, the epigra- 
phist, in elucidating this and much subsequent 
Indian history. The account of the Gupta Euro- 
peans is good and he does well to point out how 
great a man Samudra Gupta (ce. 330—375 A.D.) 
was in every respect. One remark of his here 
is good “teaching.” “A combination of States 
under the hegemony of a powerful kingdom has 
nowhere endured. India has not been an excep. 
tion in the matter. The empire fof 
Samudra Gupta]lasted so long as it was guided 
by a strong monarch, but it fell to pieces when 
the Central Government became weak’ (pp. 
167-168), ButI would again warn him about 
revising the idea of ancient Indian “ republics.” 
Tf the Lichchavis were a ‘“‘ republican” clan, they 
could not have had “* princesses ”’ to give to Chandra 
Gupta in marriage (p. 166) and so help him by 
marriage relations and inheritance to establish 
a ‘‘ Kingdom” and thence an “ Empire.” 

In the 5th century a.p. the White Huns (Eph- 
thalites) swept down on Persia and India and during 
the 6th put an end to the great Gupta Empire. 
The description of these Huns is fair and well- 
informed, and the accounts of Toramana and 
Mihirakula, the Hun leaders, and of their oppo- 
nents, Pura Gupta, Baladitya, and Yasodharman, 
are as clear as is possible at present. 

My own idea of the division of dated Indian His. 
tory is: Ancient from the foundation of the Sai- 
sunéga Dynasty, c. 664 B.0., to the Arab conquest 
of Gujarat, 766 a.p., 4.e., to the end of the Valabhi 
Dynasty. Medieval Hindus from the foundation 
of the Rashtrakuta Dynasty of the Deccan, 747 
A.D., to Muhammad Ghori’s establishment of 
power at Delhiin 1193. Medixeval Muhammadans 
from 1193 to the accession of Akbar in 1556. 
Modern from Akbar onwards. Professor Ball 
closes his Ancient History with Harshavardhana’s 
Empire, 606-647 a.p., but continues the history of 
minor States in the north, and of Southern History, 
up to the days of Muhammadan supremacy at the 
end of the 12th century. 


Professor Ball’s account of the very confused 
story of the rise of Harsha’s short-lived Hmpire is 
clear and useful, especially as he points out (p. 188) 
that it was a personal rule, and hence liable to 
collapse when the commanding hand was with- 
drawn. I may point out here that we have to 
Harsha a fair parallel in Sher Shah Sar, another 
really great man of similar type. Onp. 189, how- 
ever, the statement, “Ordeal by water, fire, 
weighment or poison was an effective method of 
ascertaining the truth,” wants reconsideration. 
On p. 194, the printer has served Professor Ball 
badly by printing the same line twice and obviously 
leaving out one containing a useful piece of informa- 
tion at present lost. 

Professor Ball’s account of the medieval Rajput 
States is quite good as a well-informed summary 
leading students to enter on a course of useful 
study : indeed a monograph on Rajputs is badly 
wanted, if it be thought the time has come for one. 
On p. 209 he alludesto the cause of the fatal quar- 
rel between Jaichand of Kanauj and Prithivi Raj 
of Ajmer owing to the latter’s abduction of the 
Kanauj princess in 1175. But I think he hardly 
makes enough of this incident. To my mind it 
constituted a turning-point in Indian History, as 
the feud thus generated between the two great 
Rajput rulers of the Hindu frontier of that day 
enabled Muhammad Ghori to overcome Hindu 
opposition and found the Sultanate of Delhi (1198). 

Professor Ball turns lastly to Southern India, 
and here again he is clear and well-informed on 
a confused subject. If he reprints his book I 
suggest, however, that he brings out more clearly 
the enormous effect of pre-Hindu Southern India 
on Hindu ritual, even of modern times. A con- 
sideration of this subject will do more than perhaps 
anything else to explain the great divergence 
between Hindu philosophical religion and Hindu 
ritual observable everywhere. The reflex action 
of Southern Hinduism on Northern as exhibited 
by Sankaracharya and Ram&nuja and the Bha- 
gavatas generally is another and later consideration 
altogether. 

The accounts of early 8. India and the §. Deccan 
will be useful to students, but I suggest that the 
statement, p. 218, that Pulikésin IT “sent an 
embassy to the Court of Khusru II (Parvez), 
King of Persia, in 625-6 a.p.”’ should be put 
the other way round. The great disturbers of 
the peace of §. India for about seven centuries 
were the Pallavas, of whom one would like to see 
much more discovered, as they were evidently 
no meanrulers. The latest research seems to show 
that they were originally really a local “ Rajput % 
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tribe in the Eastern Deccan and not from the; Andamans and Nicobars, but I doubt his h 
North, as Professor Ball thinks, or from beyond | conquered them—certainly not 


the North-west frontier as I have thought. One 
would like also to see even m such a summary as 
the present, more about the Andhras. evidently 
an important people of the far off Indian days. 
On p. 227 Professor Ball says, “‘ The Dravidians 
visited Babylonia and Persia.” My own impres- 
sion is that they did much more and that their 
cradle is to be sought in that region and not beyond 
the North-eastern borders of India. I have often 
wished that some Indian scholars would investi- 
gate such a thesis. Of the Cholas and what Pro- 
fessor Ball calls the Chalukya-Cholas, he has a 
fair summary : andI wonder if it has ever occurred 
to him that Kulottunga Chola’s “* Domesday 
Book’’ was put together in the very same year 
as was the famous English one of William the Con- 
queror, 1086 4.D. The great Tanjore Inscription 
of Rajendra Choladeva (1007-1042) mentions the 


aving 


the Andamans 


(p. 232). 

My last remark is to regret that Professor Ball’s 
scope does not enable him to call to the student’: 
mind the profound effect on §. Indian History of 
the raids of Alau’ddin Khilji and Malik Katar 
(pp. 233-234), and their successors of the fourteenth 
century onwards. 

With this I close this review of a University 
Text Book which I have made long because of its 
importance as a source of authoritative information 
to the rising generation at its most impressionable 
age. If Ihave ventured on criticisms here and 
there, it is because of a desire to help in Securing 
accuracy in future editions of a book conceived on 
the right lines. 

Alas! there is no index. When will Indian 
writers grasp the value of an index to students? 

R. C. Temprr. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
31. The Cost of Attempted Suicide. 

2 September 1689. Consultation at Fort St. 
George. Francis Bett haveing by distemper and 
distraction lately wounded himself at Porto Novo 
factory, where for want of a Surgeon, they were 
necessitated to call the Dutch Surgeon to his 
relief and cure, which being chargeable to him, 
he requests that as being the Companys Servants, 
it may be allow’d by the Rt. Honble. Company 
which being consider’d of and that twas his own 
rash act, Tis orderd that he bear the half charge 
thereof, and that the Cheif doe allow the other 
half. (Records of Fort St. George. Diary and Con- 
sultation Book, 1689, p. 72.) 

32. Volunteer Training. 

1 January 1690. Fort St. George Diary. Ac- 
cording to the Governour and Councills order, the 
Citty Trainbands, containing all the Christian 
Inhabitants, also the Garrison Soldiers mett at 
the Generall place of Randevouz, which’ were divided 
into two Partyes and the methods of the millatary 
‘exercise Shewn them round the garrison, after- 
wards march’t over the river to the Campaigne 
[open country, plain], where they did form and 
orderthem in a Batalion, and then treated them 
with a handsome dinner. (Records of Fort St. 
George. Diary and Consultation Book of 1690, 
p: 1.) 

33. Punishment for Desertion at Sea. 

January 1690. Fort Si. George Diary. The 
ship Chandos fugitive seamen were this day ex- 
amined and tryed by the President, Councill and 
some officers and were sentenced that four of them 
should run the Gantlett and ride the wooden horse, 


the other four to be whipt aboard all the shipps 
in the road with 15 stripes a peice. (Records of 
Port St. George. Diary and Consultation Book, of 
1690, p. 3.) 

34. A Lunatic Civil Servant sent to England. 

22 February 1690. Consultation at Fort St. 
George. Mr. Bryan, one of the Honble. Com- 
panys writer[s], haveing been long time distracted, 
to the great trouble and charge of this place. where 
all endeavours and remedies have been used, and 
there being no hopes of recovery here. It is ordered 
that he be return’d home for England by Ship 
Chandos, where he may possibly find a Cure, being 
a Colder Countrey. The Captain is therefore 
orderd to receive him aboard and give him good 
usage and accomad[atjion and the Paymaster 
to disburse 20 Pags. [Rs. 70] for cloaths &ca. neces- 
Saryes for him and advise it home. (Records of 
ort St. George. Diary and Consultation Book 
of 1690, p- 14.) 

35. Native objection to taking oath. 

13 April 1691. Consultation at Fort St. George. 
The Custome house oath upon Masters for the 
manifest of their Ladeings creats so great trouble, 
dispute and dissatisfaction, particularly from 
Moores and Gentues [Hindus] who are averst 
to and forbidden swearing, and it being of no great 
importance, each makeing Entryes or forfeiture 
of their goods, the Customer is therefore orderd 
to desist pressing the said Oaths from any of them, 
but that he be strict in the Collection of the Customs 
and watch that all goods be duly enterd both as 
to importing, exporting and traversing [trans- 
Porting across the country]. (Records of Fort St. 
George, Diary and Consultation Book of 16%» 
p. 20.) R. C. TEMPLE. 
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CHAPTER 23, 





(Ranjha meets Hir.) 


And Sehti replied : “ Jogi if you have all these powers, perhaps you can cure our bride 
Wir, Every day she is getting weaker.’’ 

And Ranjha replied: “‘ Sebti, beguile me not with vain words. Bring your 
pride here that I may see her and inspect the colour of her eyes and face. I will 
sce her veins and feel her pulse. Then I will prescribe a remedy. But she must tell 
me when the disease began and tell me the taste in her mouth. Through the blessing 
of my Pir and teacher, 1 can tell the names of all diseases. I can whisper the 
call to prayer in the ears of a newly-born babe. I can weave spells and put children to sleep 
with lullabies. I can dry up the womb of women and slay liars, adulterers and infidels. With 
cunning oils and potent herbs I can cure pains and paralysis and the ei ghteen kinds of 
leprosy. With the spleen of a roasted goat I can cure blindness. With boiled Ghaghar 
herbs I can bring about miscarriage. I can make a perfect cure of a barren 
woman by letting out blood from her ankle vein. I can assuage the pain of 
wounds with an ointment of soap and soda. If a man has toothache I can pluck out his 
tooth with my pincers. Those who cannot see in the dark, I can restore to sight by giving 
them hot roasted oil-seeds. I can cure a withered arm or a benumbed leg by rubbing in 
oil ofa pelican. Ifa man is attacked by epilepsy, I apply the leather of my shoe to his nos- 
iil. Ifa man’s face is awry, I show him the looking-glass of Aleppo and he is cured. I cure 
stomach-ache with the milk ofashe-camel. With cooling draughts of Dhannia, I can assuage 
the fires of passion. When a man is at the point of death and gasping with his last breath, 
I put honey and milk in his mouth. At his last hour, when the expiring life sticks fast 
in the gullet of the dying man, I recite the Holy Koran and his soul passes away in peace. 
But you must tell me what disease your bride has got or else all your talk will be vain and 
all my spells and power will be of no avail. Also, my beautiful one, you should not be proud 
of your beauty or hold your head so high, for what cares a Fakir for your beauty or for 
your beautiful sister-in-law Hir? Your Hir is a crane and she has been mated to an owl. 
Your fairy has been yoked toan ass. Like to like. You should not mate a high-bred 
Arab mare to an ass.”’ | 

About this time Hir came into the courtyard and from one of the inner chambers 
she overheard the words of the Jogi. And she wondered who the speaker might be and 
she said to herself: “He calls me a docile mare and the Khera an ass. Perhaps he will 
sympathise with me. Perhaps God has sent my cowherd back. Perhaps he has obeyed 
my word and got his ears bored. Who else can speak in such dark riddles. The girls 
hint mysteriously, he is a Jogi, but perhaps heis my king Ranjha. Nobody but Ranjha 
could know my name. I will stand up to him and answer him face to face.” 

And Hir said to the Jogi: “Jogi, go away from here. Those who are unhappy 
cannot laugh. Why should one disclose the secrets of one’s heart to Jogis, strangers and 
fools 2”? 

The Jogi replied to Hir: “‘ We are the perfect Fakir of God. Ask anything from us, 
fair beauty, and we can bring it about. If a lover parts from his beloved one, with spells of 
magic numbers we can unite them. We can reconcilefriends who have fallen out. We can 


cure all pain and disease and avert the onslaught of calamity. Do not be obstinate but give 
alms to a poor fakir.?? 
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And Hir replied: “Leis not true, Jogi; parted [friends cannot be reunited. T 
have searched far and wide but have found no one who can accomplish that. Tell me when 
will the true God bring back the lover Ihave lost. If anybody can remove the pain in my 
heart he may make shoes of my flesh. Oh Poot Waris Shah !if I hear that my loves is 
retutning, I will offer sweet cakes and light my lamps with rich butter tor oil.’ 

And the Jogi replied : “I know all the secrets of the universe. On the resurrection 
day everything will be revealed. On that day the sky and clouds will cleave asunder, 
When Israfil blows his trumpet all the habitations of men will fall down. The supports of 
heaven will be rent asunder. The snake and the bull (who according to tradition support 
the earth) will be filled with fear on that day. The mountains will fly into small pieces, 
All that will remain will ke the seven last things: the chairand the throne of God, the 
tablet oc destiny, and the pen, paradise, the soul, and hell. Everything will vanish in an 
instant. Only lovers and fakirs will remain constant.’ Then turning to Hir he said: “ Tf you 
will sit near me L will open the Holy book and by casting magic lots, I will tell your horoscope. 
‘ You were a little girland your hair was hanging down your back. He wasa boy with the 
carly down of manhood on his lips. He played on a dute. Your eyes clashed in love and two 
hearts were captivated by each other. He wassold at the very shop of love and he grazed 
somebody’s buffaloes in hopes of his reward, but you married and his hopes were drowned 
in the deep waters of despair. The five Pirshad married you to him and this second maltiage 
was not lawful. Love has ruined him and now he is roaming about disconsolate in forests 
and desolate places. He went to Tilla and got his ears bored and became a Jogi. He has 
to-day entered your village. Heis not farfrom you.’ All this I have found in the book of 
the signs of the stars.” 

And Hir stood up and said: “The Jogi has read the signs of the stars correctly. He 
is a true pandit and jotshi. Tell me Jogi, where is my lover who stole my heart away and 
brought ruin on himself?’ 

Lhe Jogi replied: ‘“‘Why are you searching outside 2? Your lover is in your own house. 
Put off your veil my beautiful bride and look if you cannot see your lost Jover.”’ 

And Hirsaid : “‘ Jogi it cannot be true. He cannot bein the house.”? Then she decided 
to draw aside her veil. She glanced at the Jogi and behold it was her lost lover. And 
she said to him softly: ‘“‘ Our secret must be hidden from the eyes of Sehti.”’ 

The Jogi replied: “ Bride of the Kheras, do not teach wisdom to the wise. Be not proud 
of your beauty but be kind to old friends.” 





CHAPTER 24. 
(Sehiz quarrels with the Jogi and turns him out of the house.) 

When Sehti saw that the hearts of Hir and the Jogi had become one and that Hie had 
fallen under his spell, she began abusing the Jogi to her. “Sigter, all J ogis are liars, This 
snubnosed squat dirty-faced wicked Jogi cannot be trusted.” 

The Jogi replied: ‘“‘ You should catch hold of the feet of the Fakir in humility and 
with supplication instead of quarrelling with him. You area lucky woman to be so fond 
of camels and suchlike. Ah! by the grace of God, my Pir tells me everything.” 

Sehti flared up in wrath: ‘“‘ You are a lewd slippery-tongued person. What do 
you mean with your pointed remarks about camels. Are you charging me with theft. 
Your shoulders seem itching for a beating. Fat fellows like you should be sent to look 
after ploughs and buffaloes,” | 
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The Jogi: “ A Jat woman is only good for four things : pressing wool, scaring sparrows, 
gTaZing lambs and nursing a baby. She loves quarrels and heats fakirs, She looks after 
her own family and abuses others.” 
Sehti: “I will beat you with cudgels and knock vour tecth out.’ 














Jogi: “* You afe going the way to feel my stick round your legs. Girls with fringes 
over their foreheads should not quarrel with holy fakirs. I can ruin you utterly, as I have 
saintly power in each finger tip.” 

Hir glanced at the Jogi and made Signs to him to stop quarrelling and she urged Sehti 
not to quarrel with the Jogi. 

And Sehti replied: ‘‘ See, what has happened. The fakir has ensnared the bride of 
Saida. You have drunk grey buffaloes milk and make eyes at your lover.” 

Hir flashed back at Sehti: “Girls who quarrel with fakirs like thig must be wanting 
husbands very badly. You are always interfering when grown-up boys comein sight. You 
are as obstinate as a negress. ”’ : 

Sehti: Friends, “‘ My sister-in-law is murdering me. She is siding with the fakir. 
Hither the Jogi is her lover or he has brought some message from her lover.” 

Hir : “ My sister-in-law ever claims to be washed in milk and virtue, and now she calls me 
a leader of thieves. In very truthloose women have become grand ladies and ugly women 
are flaunting themselves as if they were peacocks in the garden of beauty. Look at this loose- 
tongued seductive darling of the Belooches. A crawling deceitful reptile who devours 
men’s hearts. Look at her showing off her airs and graces like a prostitute of Lahore.’ 

Then Sehti lost her temper and said to her maidservant Rabel: “Let us give this 
fakir alms and turn him out. Give him a handful of millet and tell him to go away.” 

So Rabel gave him a handful of millet and bade him angrily begone. Sehti had first 
charmed him with her blandishments. Then she turned him out and sent him packing. She 
entered the garden of the Feringhees 7 and set the well machinery going. She disturbed the 
sleeping snake. 

The Jogi was furious at being treated in ‘ this scurvy manner and burst forth in anget : 
~ You are shaving my beard in giving me mere birds’ food. You have defiled my beggar’s 
bowl and I shall have to wash my rosary.” 

And Rabel replied : “‘ Why do you find fault with millet. All Jats eatit. Ibis the food 
of the hungry and poverty-stricken. It is the father and mother of the poor.” 

And Sehti threw some millet into his cup and the cup fell to the ground and broke. 

And the Jogi cried: “A great tyranny has been committed. You have ruined the 
fakic by breaking his cup. May your lover die, you tyrant of a woman. You taunted your 
sister-in-law with her lover. Why did you fall in love with Murad the camel man? You fell 
into the hand of the Belooches likea stolen camel. He looted you of your boasted virginity.” 

And Sehti replied : “ What do we Jatsknow about cups? Goand spend a farthing and 
ask a potter to make you a new one.” 

And the Jogi wept when he saw the broken cup, and he said: ‘‘ My Pir gave it to me 
and it was very precious. And he tried to pick the broken pieces up and in so doing he 
caught Hir’s eyes and he said to Sehti: “‘ You have broken my cup and tell me to get 
another made by a potter. Have you no fear of Almighty God. If I tell my Pir he will 
ruin your family.” 


7 Europeans. The only reference to them in the poem. 
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And Sehti replied: ‘‘ Your cup got broken by fate. You can buy a tub at my ex. 
pense if you like. Who can resist God’s fate ? Fate expelled Adam and Eve from paradise 
and drovethem downto earth. Fate overthrew Pharoah in the riverand fate put a prince 
and a prophet like Joseph in the well. Fate has shaved your beard and bored your ears. 
No one can escape from Fate.”’ 

And Hir said to Sehti: ‘‘ What strange perverseness is this ? Why quarrel with holy 
rakirs whose only support is God ? Why do you break his cup and ill-treat him at my door ? 
Why bring down ruin on happy homes and why burn those who have already been scorched 
by the fire of love 2”’ 

And Sehti replied: “ O virtuous one whose sheet is as stainless as a praying mat. The 
whole house is yours and who are we. You are as important as if you had brought a shipload 
of clothes from your father’s house. You flirting hussy and milker of buffaloes! You 
are still running after men. You never speak a word to your husband Saida, but you are 
hand and glove with the Jogi.” 

Hir replied : ‘‘ You have picked up a quarrel with the fakir. You are sure to run away 
with somebody. You won’t stay longin your husband’s house and you will be defamed 
in all the streets and bazaars of the town. Beware! The Fakir is dangerous. Do not tease 
him or he will cause trouble. He is simply and quietly worshipping hisGuru. Take care 
that he does not invoke his aid. Otherwise his wrath will descend on us like a sudden 
invasion of AhmedShah and God save Jandiala.8 Remember Alexander touched the feet 
of a fakir and then he conquered the fort of Daz. <A fakir gave his blessing to Timurlane 
and sovereignty remained in his family for several generations. Go and fallat the feet of 
the fakir or his curse will fall on you.” 

Sehti replied: “‘ Sister, I have been scorched by your taunts and bitter words. I will 
take poison. I will either die or kill him or get you beaten. As sure asI ama woman I 
will tell my brother of your disgraceful conduct with the shepherd.” 

Finally, after many hot words on both sides, Sehti got so enraged that she and her 
maid snatched up the long pestle with which they grind rice and rushed on the Jogi. They 
broke his beggar’s bowl and rosary. They felled him to the ground. They broke his head 
with milk pots and crushed hima evenas Abu Samand fell on Nawab Hosain Khan at 
Chunian. | 

Lhen the Jogi was wrath. He remembered his Pir. He girded up his loins and he smote 
his assailants even as the Pathan of Kasur looted the camp of the Bakhshi. He caught 
them by the hair and dragged them round the courtyard. He slapped them, beat them, and 
pinched them. 

And Hix cried out from inside : ‘‘ For God’s sake Jogi stay your hand.”?’ Andthe women 
of the neighbourhood hearing the altercation assembled like a flock of Cabul dogs and they 
thrust the Jogi out of the courtyard. 

And Ranjha complained bitterly to Hir of the way he had been used, and he entreated 
God, saying: “ Why hast thou separated me from my beloved after bringing us together ? 
What sin have I committed that I have been given a glimpse of Paradise and then turned 
out in the wilderness? What can Ido? I have no money to give to the officers and na 
tribute to enable me to reach to the darbar.”? And the Jogi wept bitterly and he said to 
himself: 1 will fast forty days aad forty nights and I will recite a powerful enchantment 


which will overcome all difficulties and will unite me to my beloved.’”’ And he swore to take 
vengeance on Sehti, if the five Pirs would help him. 


& The birthplace of the poet, 
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CHAPTER 35, 


(Ldnjha retires to Kalabagh.) 


And Ranjha meditated deeply in his heart, and he collected ashes from the hearth and 
sat down on a hillock in the garden of Kalabagh. And he kindled fire and meditated on 
God, and sparks came from his body. He stopped his breath and meditated like & holv ma- 
hant, and under the shadow of the tree he was absorbed in deep meditation. Then he recited 
spells and incantations. - And a voice came from the five Pirs Saving: “Go to. My child, 
your grief is gone. You will meet your beloved in the morning.” And Ranjha was pleased 
when he heard the voice of the five Pirs, and he said to himself: «« Now I shall meet my 
beloved.” ; 

And it came to pass that on Friday all the girls of the village assembled to pay a visit 
to the garden in Kalabagh. They descended on the garden in their battalions of beauty 
as a flock of slender cranes. ‘Lhe earth trembled at the onset of these fairies. And they 
fell on the hut of the Jogi. They put out his fire, threw away his beggar’s bowl and 
wallet and scattered his bhang. They broke his pestle and mortar, They threw away 
his turban, his chain and his tongs, his cup and his horn. They destroyed his 
possessions and looted him as armies have looted the Panjab. Then the Jogi gave 
a loud roar irom inside the garden and with a stick in his hand advanced to attack them 
even as a garrison of a fort makes a night attack on its besiegers. And he cried in his wrath : 
“Where is the caravan of these female devils.” The girls hearing the terrible roar of 
the Jogi, all ran away, all save one beautiful sparrow whom he caught. 

She cried: “help, help, ’? and threw off all her clothes and ornaments to Save her life. 
‘You are a demon,’ she cried, ‘‘ and we are helpless fairies. I you touch us we shall 
die. What have you to tell me? What message have you to send. My aunt Hir 
has been your friend from the beginning. We all know she is your beloved. I will take 
her any message you give me.”’ 

The Jogi sighed when he heard the name of Hir and he sent a message through the girl 
to Hir complaining how badly she had treated him; and the girl ran off and told Hiz, saying : 
“I had gone to play with my girl friends and he told me his secret. All day he fixes 
his eyes on the path leading to the village and all night he girds up his loins and counts the 
stars in despair. Tears flow from his eyes like the rains in summer. When you got into 
your Dooli and hid yourself from your lover, all the world mocked at you. Your eruel 
treatment of Ranjha has pierced the heart of the whole world. Kiverybody says you 
belong to the shepherd. He is being tortured and taunted about you every day.” 

And Hir replied to the girl: “‘ Ranjha has been foolish to babble the secret of 
his heart to a woman. Did not Mansur get crucified for telling his secret? Did not 
Joseph get put in the well for telling his dream? Have not parrots been put in cages 
for chattering ? True lovers conceal the insanity of their love. Those who disclose 
their secret are the losers on the battlefield of love. What has happened to Ranjha’s 
wits that he has spoilt the whole affair? Why should not I be proud of my beauty? I will 
darken my eyelashes and with the power of my eyes make Ranjha and Saida fight over me. 
I will subdue the garden of Kalabagh and levy tribute on Jog.” 

The next day in order to compass the object of her desire, Hir went to Sehti and clasped 
her feet and tried to win her over with soft words saying : “‘ Sister, forgive me, I entreat you 
for all my faults and for having quarrelled with you. You may abuse me twice over for all 
I have abused you. If you will accomplish my desire and bring my lover back to me, I 
will be your slave for ever. My house and property, my gold and silver, all my cows and my 
buffaloes will be yours. Rénjha has been my lover from the beginning, when we were boy 
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and girl together. He has humbled himself for my sake. He has renounced homeand 
fortune and has tended buffaloes. He has bored his ears and has become a Jogi for my 
sake .”” 

And Sehti tossed her head and said: “‘ You clasp my feet to achieve your own 
abject. You turned me out of the house and now you come and beseech me with folded hands. 
Verily selfishness rules the actions of all people in this world.” 

And Hir still further besought Sehti with honeyed words saying: “ Sister, speak kindlly 
to me. You should sympathize with those who are in trouble. Let us go into the garden 
und become reconciled with the Jogi. Bhag bhari,® help me to meet my RAanjhs. Those 
who do good actions will be rewarded in Paradise. If you restore Hir to her lover, 
you will meet your own lover Murad.”’ 
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CHAPTER 26, 
(Sehti and Htr make friends.) 


And Sehti’s heart leapt with joy even as Satan dances with delight when a sinner forgets 
to say his morning prayers. And she said to Hir: “Go, [have forgiven your fault, as yeu 
have been faithful in love from the beginning. Let us go and bring about a reconciliation 
of the lovers.” 

So Sehti filled a big dish with sugar and cream and covered it with a cloth and put 
five rupees therein. Then she went to the garden of Kalabagh and stood with her offering 
near the Jogi. 

And the Jogi when he saw her coming muttered : ‘* Why does a blast from hell blow 
on holy men? We asked for rain and a hot wind has sprung up to scorch us.” 

And Sehtisalaamed with folded hands, but Ranjha gave no reply. The heart of the 
lover however softened on seeing Sehti in a mood of entreaty. 

And the Jogi said to Sehti: “‘ Women were created as the origin of discord from the 
very beginning of the world. Those who wedded them were ruined while those who held 
aloof from women became saints and acceptable to God. It was women who got Adam 
expelled from Paradise.” 

And Sehti replied : “‘ It was not woinen but the greed of men that expelled Adam from 
Paradise. The angel told him not to eat the grain of wheat and not to go near the forbidden 
tree and the same order was given to the peacock and the snake. But the lust of the belly 
prevailed. He ate wheat and he was expelled from Paradise.’ 


The Jogi replied: “Why do you speak ill of men 2 Women have been bad from the 
beginning. Has not God said: ‘Verily, women, your deceit is ereat.? Their deceitful- 
ness is mentioned in the Koran. When have they ever been faithful to any one ?”? 

And Sehti replied: “Why abuse women? It is men who are bad. They are not 
content with their lawful wives but go hunting for the petticoats belonging to other men. 
{tis men who are shameless and black faced. They come to their senses when they lose 
their wives and then they say: ‘It is Destiny.’ They sit at the feet of Mullahs and 
listen to the doctrines of Hypocrisy. How goes the well-known saying: ‘To havea 
wife is equivalent to being in possession of Half Religion.’ Only he who is married can have 
prayers lawfully said over him when he dies. God has said in the Koran, ‘‘ MARRY.” 
A home looks well with a wife even as lamps look well on a dark night. Why do you find 
fault with those who gave you birth and why do you declare them to be the sisters of Satan ? 

ses a 
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® This is an apostrophe to the woman with whom the poet Waris Shah fell in love 
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If there were no women in the world the universe woulg come to an end. Did not God 
create all things in couples. The earth and the sky, day and night, man and woman. 
Is it not said in the Koran, ‘We have created every living thing in pairs’ Tell me, 
Jogi, why do you claim to bea great Saint? You 4il your belly and you gorge 
your appetite like a donkey and you forget to thank God. You send messages by Httle 
girls. Your ways are full of deceit. You call yourself a wise man and boast of vour know- 
ledge. Tell me what is in the basket underneath this sheet 2 How much money is there 
and what is the vessel made of 2”? 

And Ranjha replied: “‘ The dish is filled with Suga’ and rice and you have put five 
farthings on the top of it. Go and see, if you have any doubt in your mind.” 

So Sehti uncovered the dish and looked at it, and behold, it was full of sugar and rice. 
And when Sehti beheld the miracle which the Fakir had performed, she besought him with 
folded hands saying: “‘J have been your slave from the beginning with all my heart and 
soul. I will iollow your footsteps and serve you with devotion as your maid servant. 
My heart, my property, all my girl friends and Hir herself belong to you. I now put all my 
trust in God’s Fakir.’ 

And Ranjha said to Sehti: “I have grazed buffaloes for many years for the sake of Hir. 
Tell her that the grazer of buffaloes is calling her. Bring Hir the Sial to me, and then you 
will obtain your lover Murad. Say to her: ‘Take off your veil, my beloved, and come.’ 
Tell me, for God’s sake, what fault I have committed and shew me your moonlike face. The 
long snakes of your locks have entangled me. The arrows of your eyelashes have pierced 
my heart. Love has swept the curtain of shame. Iam being pounded incessantly by the 
heavy artillery of love. You walk as beautifully as a partridge. Very lovely is the walking 
of my beloved. O sweet is the redness of your lips. Shew them to me. I have given up the 
world and become afakir for your sake. Either come yourself into the garden or take me 
into your house my beloved.” 

And Sehti replied : “‘Ican live only if I meet Murad. I can only go with your message 
if you will bring me my lover. If you bring Murad I will fall at yourfeet. His love has 
ruined me and I am like roasted meat day and night.”’ 

And Ranjha replied : “‘ Sehti, be sure that God will bring your lover to you. I will 
recite such a powerful spell that he will come at once. God by his grace will bring him 
hundreds of miles in an instant.” 
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CHAPTER 27. 
(Sehti takes Ranjha’s message to Hir and Hir meets Rénjha in the garden.) 

So Sehti went to Hir and gave her the message of the J ogi, saying; “You got him totend 
your buffaloes by deceit and now you have broken your promise and married Saida. He 
has turned Fakir and covered his body with dust and ashes. He has ruined his name and 
honour. By the practice of great austerities, he has obtained the help of the five Pirs, 
and he has shown me his power by a miracle. Go to him at once as a submissive subject 

ith a present in your hand, for a new governor (Faujdar) has been appointed to rule over 
us. J have seen each miracle of his more wonderful than the last. Itis as if Christ had 
come down from Heaven to earth.” | 

Hir replied to Sehti: “I will go and unveil myself to Ranjha and dispel his sorrow, for 
my life is the dust of his feet and my heart and soul belong to him. Ranjha is lying stricken 
sore with the pains of separation trom his beloved. I will go like Jesus and bring him to life.’’ 

So Hir took a bath and clothed herself in silk and scented her hair with attar of roses 
and all manner of sweet scents. She painted her eyes with antimony and rubbed ‘watna’ 
and ‘dandasa’ on her lips, and the beauty of them was doubled. She put handfuls of 
earrings in her ears and anklets on her feet. Jewels shone on her forehead. She was as 


beautiful as a peacock. 
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And when RAnjha saw her coming, he said : ‘‘ This is either a fairy that I see or it jg 
Hir the Sial.”’ | 

And Hir salaamed with folded hands and caught Ranjha’s feet, saying: “ Embrace 
me, Ranjha, for the fire of separation is burning me. My heart has been burnt 
to a cinder. I return your deposit untouched. Since I plighted my troth to youTI have 
embraced no other man. Let us go away together my beloved wherever you will. I 
obey your ordeis.”” And Hir threw herself round his neck. 

The moth was burnt inthe flame. Out of the smoke the fire was kindled. Like mad 
things they swung together in the intoxication of Love. The poison of Love ran fire through 
their blood. The news of their meeting spread through all the world where the drums of 
Love were beaten. 

Then Hir left Ranjha and consulted Sehti how she might arrange to meet him again: 
“You will get Murad,” said she, ‘and I-will get my lover. Let us make some plan to meet 
our lovers, so that I may spend the rest of my life with Ranjha ; for youth and beauty are 
but the guests of a few days. Let us enjoy them while we can.” 

Now when Hir came back to her house after seeing Ranjha in the garden, her girl friends 
Raeban and Saifan saw her heightened colour and they said to her: * Sister, what has 
befallen you that your forehead shines like a rose. Your complexion is like the down ona 
golden oriole. When you set out you were as one dead and now your beauty is ravishingly 
alive. Your eyes gleam with happiness like the leaping water of a stream. Somebody has 
set the well of beauty in motion. ‘Your breast is heaving under your red shirt. Somebody 
has kissed the lamp-black off your eyes. Somebody has been celebrating the high festival of 
Id in the garden of Kalabagh. The hungry have been filled and fakirs have fed to their 
hearts content. Pearls that Saida never touched have been polished by others to-day. Per- 
haps Ranjha has looted your garden of all its fruit.” 

And Hir replied to her girl friends : ‘‘ Why are you teasing a poor girl like me? I have 
a touch of asthma and that is why the colour comes into my cheeks. J ran after a run- 
away calf and that is why the strings of my skirt are loose on both sides. My sides are red 
because I was lying face downwards looking over the top of my house. I was sucking 
at my lips and that is why the colour has come off them. I was looking down the path 
leading to my home and a calf came down the lane and pressed me against the side of the 
house. That is why I have scratcheson my body. I swear nothingelse has happened. 
Why do you tease me and say what is unseemly ?’”’ 

The girls replied : ‘‘ Sister, the colour of your eyes is red like blood. Your beauty is 
like the flowers In spring. The Kheras have been put to confusion to-day.” 

Hir replied: “ Some spell has come over my mind to-day. And I do not feel inclined to 
work. I must have walked over some magic plant by mistake or some wizard has cast his 
enchantment over me. The red cloths of the Kheras seem to me like flames of fire to-day.” 

The girls replied : “‘Ho, Ho! To-day the Panjab has fallen into the hand of Kandharis. 
Some cne has looted your beauty to-day.” 

Hir replied : ‘Sisters, why do you teazeme with your taunts? I was knocked over by 
a buffalo in the way and he tore off all my bangles and earrings: he chased me with loud 
roars. I was going to run away in fright just as girls ran away when they see their intended 
husbands. Thanks to my good fortune I met afakir whotookme safely back to the village.” 

And the girlsreplied : ‘‘Sister, this bull has been pursuing you for avery long time. Itis 
curious he tramples on nobody’s fields but yours and only steals your grapes. This bull has 
etre petal Hazara and is at the present moment lying distraught in the garden crying 


And Hir said: “Sisters, J am not happy among the Kheras. God and the prophet 
are my witness.” | 
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DATE OF LAKSHMANASENA AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 
By DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. 
(Continued from p. 148.) 

Vijayasena’s Barrackpur plate was issued from Vikramapura. In order io comprehend 
the full force of this bit of historical truth we have to discuss at some ] eneth the chronology 
of the dynasties of Vikramapura. Before the Sena Kings had sway over Vikramapura thers 
is epigraphic evidence of two dynasties having reigned there one after another. The 
Chandra dynasty is represented by the copperplates of Srichandra 17 which from paleoora. 
phic considerations are referred to civca 1000 a.p. Srichandra was probably succceded eatie 
in the 11th cent. by Govindachandra who fled before Rajendra Chola in 1023 A.D, Then 
comes the Varman dynasty represented by the copperplates of Bhojavarma and Harivarma.1% 
Bhojavarma’s date can be approximately fixed by the following synchronistic table - 
Karnachedi (1041—circ. 1100) Vajravarma 
! 
Viragri=Jitavarma 




















Nayapala (1030—1053) 





| | 
Vigrahapala (1053—1067)= Vijayaéri 


Ramapala (1069—1111) Samalavarma 


Bhojavarma 


Jatavarma was a true contemporary of Vigrahapala IIT. and his son SAmalavarma’s 
traditional date of accession to the throne, 994 Saka (1072-3 a.p.) 19 seems to be a genuine 
record. The date of the first king of the dynasty falls therefore about 1040 a.p. if not earlier, 
when probably Vajravarma usurped the kingdom of the Chandras. Let us now see if Hari- 
varma with his long reign of at least 42 years can be adjusted in the llth cent. a.p. in the 
scheme of Mr. Banerjea. Supposing Harivarma’s father Mahdrdjddhirdja Jyotirvarma im- 
mediately followed Govindachandra, we have approximately the following succession list’ 
Govindachandra (1023 4.pD.) Jyotirvarma (1023-25 a.p.) Harivarm4d (1025-1067). His son 
(1067-70). Vijayasena on the other hand must be taken to have usurped Vikramapura, defeating 
Bhojavarma sometime before his 32nd year, say in 1105. We have thus to impact four gene- 
rations of kings in the remaining period, which by the greatest possible stretch barely counts 
to be 35 years. This is on the face of it improbable, and there is, moreover, strong literary 
evidence which goes against placing Harivarmaé in the 11th cent. 4.D. Bhatta Bhavadeva, 
the celebrated Smrtét writer of Bengal, was a minister of this long-lived king as well as of his 
son?°. In his Prdéyaschitiaprakaranam?! Bhavadeva quotes Visvariipa, who again flourished 
sometime after Bhoja of Dhara—say in 1060 4.D. at the earliest. At least a few decades must 
be allowed to have elapsed before Visvartipa could have been quoted by Bhavadeva. | Thus 


7 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 136 ff. Dacca Review, 1912, pp. 250-51. 


18 For Bhojavarmaé’s plate of his 5th regnal year vide Hp. Ind., Vol. XII. p. 37. Harivarmaé’s plate is 
: Vol. IT., pt. I, p. 216. Colophots of 


dated in his 42nd year—Vangera Jatiya Itihdsa: Brahmanakanda : | 
two Mss. refer to his reign, one copied in his 19th year and the other in his 39th year (Vdéngildra Itihdsa by 


R. D. Banerjea, Vol. I., p. 278). 
lo ‘ Senenefaaq a qerg ust” Vangera Jétiya Itihdsa: Brabmanakanie, Vol. IL, Pt. IL, p. 18. 


20 Hp.Ind., Vol. VI, p. 205 ff. Cf. aeqrantnaa: qpat wat usd a ware war sTReT: | 
21 JASB., 1912, p. 345. For Viévartipa’s posteriority to Bhoja, vide Cat. Catalog. Ii., p. 58 and 
JASB., 1915, p. 323, note 1. According to the late Mr. Chakravarti (JASB., 1912, p. 346). Bhava- 
deva has been alluded to in the Prabodhachandrodaya : the fact however is that a commentator of the 16am 
Cent. in his gloss on a well-known verse of the drama merely adds the name of Bhavadeva ( Wea ART 


tataaatt STeHTAS ) as popular in his own time ¢ Sarat ). 
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we cannot reayonably place Bhavadeva and his patron Harivarma before the last quarter of 
the llth cent. A.D., when, undoubtedly, Bhojavarma and his immediate predecessors had 
sway over Vikramapura. Harivarma has, therefore, to be shifted to the first hal¢ of the 
12th cent. a.D. and Vijayasena must have subjugated the country towards the end of his an 
reign in the middle of the century from Harivarma or his son2?, 


Against all this crowd of literary and historical evidence has been brought the con- 
sideration of three inscriptions dated in the much-discussed atitd-rdjya Samvat of Lakxh- 
manasena. I confess I am unable to appreciate the paleographic discussion of these ing. 
criptions, but I think paleography has not at all proved a sure guide in the determination 
of the age of the records within a century. Mr. Mazumdar seems to gain his. point by proving 
only the futility of a procedure, viz., examination of test letters, because a mixture of Nagari 
and later Bengali forms characterised the paleography of the period. But he adduces no 
proof that such a mixture did not continue in Bihar for 80 years more. As an evidence of 
a, more definite character, Mr. Mazumdar introduces astronomical calculation, which, I am 
afraid is not fully done and has played him false. For according to the Pirniménig Schene, 
which seems to have been unfortunately overlooked by Dewan Bahadur Pillai, the data 
* Vaisdkha vadt 12 guran”’’ do yield two dates between the years 1272 and 1977 A.D.— 
one in the very year of contention 1274 a.p. (April 5) and another in 12°77 (April 1). In 
this connection Mr. Mazumdar seems cleverly to ignore the astronomical calculation of 
another important record of the same period and locality, which he has not forgotten to 
refer to in his paleographic discussion—the famous Bodh-Gaya inscription dated in the 
Nirvana Era, 1813. Dr. Fleet had already shown?’ that the data given in the inscription 
quite regularly work out in the Péirnimdnia system to be October 1, 1270 A.D., with 544 
B.C., as the starting point of the Era. The late Dr. Indraji suggested October 20, 1176 an. 
as a possible date of the record, referring to a so-called Peguan reckoning of the era from 
638 B.c. It does not however require a Dr. Fleet to guide us which to choose of the two 
dates—the long established 544 B.c. era so extensively used in Ceylon and Burma or the 
638 B.c. era, which, if it ever existed at all, was apparently never used in a single inscrip- 


tion even in Pegu itself. Thus astronomical calculation rather goes against Mr. Mazumdar’s 
own theory than against the other theory. 


We now come to the last and practically the only so-called evidence against the estab- 
lished view of Lakshmanasena’s date, wz., the interpretation of the word atitad-rdjya usedin 
the said inscriptions and the identity of the era there referred to with the Lakshmana Samvat 
of 1119 a.p. Air. R. D. Banerjea and his supporters have fastened themselves with a des- 
perate grip as it were upon an interpretation of the late Dr. Kielhorn, which they have 
quoted ever so many times in their discussion on the question, though the late Doctor 


himself did not hesitate to abandon his former views apparently upon a mere glimpse at 
one or two of the literary evidences discussed above?24. 


the Palas of Bengal (pp. 109-110) Mr. Banerjea discusses 
gether possible of a similar epithet gata-rdjya. 


In his famous monograph on 
three interpretations as  alto- 
But among them we curiously miss the — 
22 The following succession list of the kings of Vikramapura, may now be tentatively drawn: Srichan- 
dra (circ. 1000 a.p.): Govindachandra (10234.p.) VajravarmaA (circ. 1040) Jatavarma (circ. 1050—1072 


A.D.} Samalavarma (1072—1079 a.p.) Bhojavarma: Jyotirvarma (circ. 1100 a.p. ) Harivarma (ire. 
(1100-1150 a.p.). His son: Vijayasena: Vallalasena : Lakshmanasena, 


#3 JRAS., 1909, p. 347 : regarding the time when the new 
vide p. 333, also tbid, 1911, p. 212. 


24 Vide Hp. Ind., Vol. VIII, App. (Synchronistic Tableg). 





reckoning (from 544 8.c.) was established, 
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a 
interpretation accepted among others by Messrs. H. P. Sastri, Chanda and N. N. Vasu.25 
Mr. Banerjea himself has drawn very strange conclusions from the date-wordings in Ms. 
colophons. A wholly unjustifiable difference has been drawn between the words gaia, 
atita and vinasta, which are, for all we know, synonymous. ven if they were not so, it is 
unthinkable that atttardjya can ever mean, as Mr. Banerjea holds, a kingdom which is lost 
somewhere but flourishing (pravardhaména) elsewhere. According to Mr. Banerjea, more- 
over, aitiarajya indicates that the king was still alive and the “ special” word vinasta 
shows that he was dead. But by no siretch of grammatical construction can the words 
attta and vinasta, used clearly as qualifying adjectives of rajya, determine the life and death 
of the king himself *6. The word atétardjya (or its Synonyms gatardjya, etc.), wherever 
it occurs must mean everywhere the same thing—that the kingdom was at an end (no question 
whether the king was alive or not, as a king has no civil existence without the kingdom) 
and the year is reckoned either (1) from the date of the accession of the king to the throne; 
or (2) from the date of the loss of the kingdom. Two objections have been raised against 
the 2nd interpretation : firstly, it is grammatically wrong, for we do not get a samdsa 
sTaratrsy in the sense of wey stata afa and we would expect the ablative and not the 
locative in the sense of since. This is wholly beside the mark, as the locative can be justi- 
fied equally in pravardhamdnaivijayardjye and alitardjy® as arentyact wast. Attiq- 
rajya would exactly mean—“ of the time during which the kingdom was lost, ”’ 2.e., 
remained unrecovered by a lineal successor27, The second objection that no era is known 
to start from a mrityu-samvat (except that of Buddha) is not of much consequence as the 
origin of many of the eras is yet unknown. It appears that the epithet atttardjya has been 
used with full significance only with the names of Govindapala and Lakshmanasena and 
it is a significant fact that they witnessed the destruction of the Pala and Sena kingdoms 
respectively. The devoted subjects of each only expressed their hatred for the usurpers 
by referring their dates to an Imaginary “reign of anarchy.” Thus the destruction of the 
Pala dynasty (which was Buddhist by religion) after a glorious reign of full four centuries 
was ill digested by the Buddhist subjects, who monopolised the use of the aittardjya Samvat 
of Govindapila. We can easily see that the second interpretation fits in better with the lite- 
tary and historical bearings of Lakshmanasena and should therefore be preferred in the 
inscriptions under discussion. That the attta-rajya Samvat of Lakshmanasena has nothing 
to do with the Lakshmana Samvat is prima facie evident from the fact that among the 
innumerable Ms. colophons with dates in La-sam, there is not a single one which connects 
the word atttardjya therewith, though that misleading epithet is attached even to the 
Vikrama Era in Mss. of the same locality, as cited by Mr. Mazumdar himself. In connection 
with Govindapala also, the epithet gatardjya (of the Gaya ins. of 1175 4.p.) bears the second 


25 Rdmacharita - Itrod., p. 16, Gaudardjamdla, p. 55, ete. 

48 The colophons numbered 4, 5and 6in Mr. Banerjea’s monograph (pp. 110-111) are of Mss, belonging 
to the same collection and written by the same man, who could never have used the word vinasia in a special 
sense in the midst of two other Mss., one dated in the previous year (No. 4.) and another in the following year 
(No. 6). 


47 How the epithet atitardjya used in the Sonpur plates of Somesvaradeva (Ep. Ind., Vol. XII., p. 240) 
“certainly” supports the first interpretation we do not at all see. The use of the epithet may very well be 
justified by assuming that the coronation had not yet taken place of the successor of Abhimanyudeva in the 
first year of his reign, when the inscription is dated. This is supported by the fact that there is no mention 
of samvat after atitardjya, the end (and not the beginning) of the last reign having, just taken place. 
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interpretation better. Govindapala had at least 4 years’ reign and under the first inte. 
pretation he would be reigning still in 1165 4.D. We had shown before thatit was probably 
Vallalasena, who destroyed the last remnants of the Pala kingdom, and the work of des. 
truction was completed presumably several years before Vallala sat down securely with the 
pandits “like a swan among lotus beds,” ( faqeaarnaieatrasada waysit Introd. to 
the Ddnasdgara, v. 54) to write several encyclopedic works. The Adbhutasdgara was 
begun in 1168 A.D. ; the Ddnasdgara was completed in 1169 a.pD., and before that he 
had written at least two other encyclopedias, Pratisthdsdgara and Achérasdgara., So it 
is probable that Vallala defeated Govindapala earlier in his reign, before and not after 
1165 a. D., 7.2, 1161 4.D. marks the end and not the beginning of Govindapila’s reign, 





Two minor objections must now be discussed. How can two eras connected with the 
same king Lakshmanasena run simultaneously? There is no evidence, however, that the 
atitardjya Samvat of Lakshmanasena did develop into a regular era as such, and if it did, it 
changed its name. Moreover, the co-existence of the two eras cannot be proved by a single 
entry in a Ms. colophon, which looks extremely doubtful. Then, what is the origin of the 
La-sam* Though there is nothing authentic or reliable to guide us in the matter we should, 
at the present state of our knowledge, preter the traditional origin in the birth of Lakshmana- 
sena?8 to mere conjectures. What really happened with regard to the two eras is probably 
this: with the establishment of Muhammadan supremacy, when independent Hindu rulers 
ceased to exist, people supplied their want of citing regnal years by creating a local era con- 
nected naturally with the name of the last independent Hindu monarch of the region. Some 
started it with the date of the loss of the kingdom, perhaps by analogy with the Govinda. 
piliya Samvat, and others with the birth of the king. The former did not survive or changed 
its name before the popularity of the latter. The evidence from a Ms. colophon brought 
forth by Mr. Mazumdar to show that the La-sam was “started ’’ by Lakshmanasena is a 
most amusing piece of research. According to the late Dr. Kielhorn, whom Mr. Mazumdar 
quotes with the greatest deference, even the epithet aifta-rdjya “is apt to become meaningless 
phrase,” but according to Mr. Mazumdar himself, phrases like “‘ Lakshmanasena-bhdpati- 
mati,’ evidently used through exigencies of metre, are all the same pregnant with meaning 
anda very plausible meaning too: for mate means, according to him, “ approved, i.z., 
started ’’ though approval and starting are two quite distinct ideas. 

We admit that all literary and historical evidence may be smashed by a strong epi- 
graphic record, but we hope we have been able to show that Mr. Banerjea’s theory is not 
tthe only possible one on the age and interpretation of the epigraphic records under discussion, 
which equally admit of another theory that is certainly strengthened by being in agreement 
with all other evidence. 

The chronology of the Sena kings can now be determined in fuller detail. A passage 
in the Adbhutasdgara (p. 203) runs as follows: “asageatRt aay «farermeatacsenay” 
This admits of two interpretations, viz.: (1) Vallala came to the throne exactly in the 
year 1082 Saka (1160-61 A.D.), or (2) that year only fell “in the beginning ” (ddaw} 
of his reign. We shouldlike to prefer the second interpretation, which will leave a margin 
of a year or two to the minimum length (11 years) of his reign, otherwise falling to his lot. 
The Naihati plate of Vallala, recording a land-grant on the occasion of a solar eclipse, is 
dated—Samvat 11 Vaisékha dine 16 2%, Assuming that the date of the record coincides 
a as a ke ee 


48 JASB., 1896, Pt. I, p. 23, 49 Hy. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 162. 
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with that of the eclipse, we get April 9, 1168 a.p., corresponding to Vasdkha 16, when 
there was a solar eclipse, which was, however, invisible in India. But records have been 
discovered referring to invisible eclipses,3° and on that theory, meagre and doubtful 
though it is, April, 1158, falls in the first year of Vallalasena. On the indirect evidence of 
the Adbhutasdgara, Vallala died shortly after 1169 4.D. Mr. R D. Banerjea, while blindly 
attacking the views of the late Mr. Chakravarti, who also arrived at the above date of 
Vallala, commits himself, in his latest pronouncement,3! to the most unexpected state- 
ment that “‘it cannot be asserted upon the data available at present that Vallalasena did 
not reign for more than eleven years ’’—little suspecting that he is thereby caught in his own 
net. For, the death of Vijayasena in his own chronology is dated avout or after 1108 a.pD.. 
hardly allowing even just the 11 years’ reign to Vallala. 


The newly published Barrackpur Plate of Vijayasena records a land-grant on the 
oceasion of a lunar eclipse. The date of the record is open to question. Mr. Banerjea at 
first read it as “‘ Sam. 37” and then as “Sam. 31.”3? Finally he puts it down as “ Sam. 
39? The printed plate, however, shows that even this final reading is doubtful. Thr 
numerical figures in the paleography of Bengal and Magadha have not at all been properly 
studied yet and Biihler’s chart (or any other similar work) will often mislead us, as it seen:s 
to have misled even a veteran like Mr. Banerjea in the present instance. Had the two 
figures after Sam. been joined together, they would almost exactly resemble the figure 5 of 
the Belabo Inscription of Bhojavarmé.33 But Mr. Banerjea, who examined the original 
plate twice, did not apparently suspect a single figure, and the original plate, like the printed 
one, must have shown two separated figures. We have examined in this connection al! 
available numerical figures in the records of Bengal and Magadha and we are positive that 
the first figure, being in the form of a single curve without any angle, does not at all tally 
with any of the known figures representing 3, most of which show two distinct arcs forming 
anangle, besides the lower curve. Like the main figure of 5, stripped of the curve in the 
right, the first figure quite regularly corresponds to the known figures of 6, only it has a slight 
bend at the top towards the left, almost exactly like the figure 6 inscribed in a metal image 
of Vajrataraé and in a Ms. colophon#+ The second figure also corresponds better with 
the figure 1 of the Sarnath inscription of Mahipala, dated 10383 Saka 35 than any of the 
known figures of 2. Then again the date of the month is read as 7, but the form at the upper 
end shows two distinct arcs forming an angle, which possibly cannot represent the single- 
curved 7, which shows no other variants in the records hitherto discovered in Bengal. We 
propose to read it as 3, Then the date of the record would be Sam. 61 Vaisdkha dine 3. 


80 Ante, 1919, p. 5, footnote 32, referring to Dr. Venkatasubbiah: Some Saka Dates in Inscriptions. 
pp. 21-22. 

31 Barrackpur Plate of Vijayasena - ed. by Mr. Banerjea in Hp. Ind., Vol. XV, wide p. 281. 

32 The Pdlas of Bengal, p. 105. Vdngdldra Itihdsa, Vol. 1, p. 292 

33 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 39 (Plate) : JASB., 1914, p. 121 ff. (Plate XX). 

_ 34 Vide an account of the Image (belonging to the Dacca Museum) in the Modern Review, Jan. 1921, 
p. 60, All the figures from 1 to 8 are inscribed on the petals of the lotus seat in due order leaving us in no 
doubt. For the Ms. eolophon, see The Pélas of Bengal, p. 75 with Plate XXXVI, Colophon of Prajtapara- 
mita: ASB. Collection : 6th year of Mahipals. 

85 Arch. Survey Report, 1903-4, p. 222, Also Gaudalekhamdié, p. 104 (Plate). 
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Assuming here also that the date coincides with that of the eclipse, we arrive at the 
extremely suitable year 1157 4.D., when there was a visible lunar eclipse on March 27, cor. 
responding to 3rd Vaisdkha. March, 1097 .D., falls therefore in the first year of Vijayasena’s 
reign. 





If our reading and verification of the date of the Barrackpur plate be accepted, it will 
be seen that Vijayasena died at a very advanced age in 1157 a.p. alter a glorious reign 
of 61 years, which is already too long to create any necessity of making it longer by further 
pushing back Vallala’s date of accession (to 1160 4.D.). This great length of Vijayasena’s 
reign explains on the one hand the shortness of his successor’s reign and on the other, the 
unique feature of the Barrackpur plate, which honours Vallala in all the glory of a full- 
fledged monarch before he actually came to the throne. Vallala must have been practically 
the ruler of the land in the last years of Vijayasena and was himself verging on old age when 
he came to the throne in 1157.4.D. It becomes quite possible, therefore, to place the birth 
of Lakshmanasena in 1119 a.D., as supported both by tradition and by the account of the 
Tabagdt-i-Ndsirt (Raverty, pp. 554-55). The following chronology of the independent 
Sena kings may thus be placed before scholars : 


Vijayasena (L096—I1157 A.D.) 
Vallalasena (1157—corca 1170 A.D.) 


| 
Lakshmanasena (born 1119 4.D., reign circa 1170—1200 A.D.) 
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PRATHAMASAKHA BRAHMANS OR “MID-DAY PARATYANS.” 
By H. H. A. COTTON, C,I.E. 


Tux following extract is taken from Thurston’s “Castes and Tribes of Southern India” 
(Vol. VI, p. 223), so. Prathamasikha Brahmans : 


“This class of Brahmans is known in the Tanjore District as ‘“ Madhyana 
Paraiyans ” or “ Mid-day Paraiyans.”’ According to the District Gazetteer, ‘the 
god of the Tiruvaldr Temple was entreated by a pujdrt of Kéiltirumilam or Tim- 
ambamahalam to be present in the village at a sacrifice in his (the god’s) honour. 
The deity consented at length, but gave warning that he would come in a very 
unwelcome shape. He appeared as a Paraiyan with beef on his back, and followed 
by the four Vedas in the form of dogs, and took his part in the sacrifice thus accoutred 
and attended. The Brahmans who were presentran away, and the god was so incens- 
ed that he condemned them to be Paraiyans for one hour in the day, from noon 
till one p.m., ever afterwards. There is a class of Brahmans called “ Mid-day Parai- 

_ yans,”’ who are found in several districts, and a colony of them reside at Sédanipuram, 
five miles from Nannilam. It is believed throughout the Tanjore District that the 
" Mid-day Paraiyans ” are the descendants of the Brahmans thus cursed by the god. 
They are supposed to expiate their defilement by staying outside their houses for an 
hour and a half every day at mid-day, and if they do this, they are much respected. 


Few of them, however, observe thisrule, and orthodox persons will not eat with 


them because of their omission to remove the defilement. They call themselves 
Prathamasakhas.” | | | 
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The story struck se as so curious that I communicated with my brother, Mr. J. J. Cottes. 
LC.S., now Judge of Coimbatore. When he informed me, in reply, that one of the vopvis: 
in his office was a “‘ Mid-day Paraiyan,”’ and that he had requested him to furnish his eae 
of the tradition, 1 felt that I was on the track of an explanation. The beeen: ae ee 
the form of a transcript of a petition presented in 1912 to Mr. F. R. Hemaccas LCS | aoa 
Collector of Coimbatore, by a number of ** Prathamasagai Brahmans of Mannerouc Tv: a ; 
District.”” The petition is in these terms : eae aa 

‘* When your honour was the head assistant tgs 
we were designated as “Prathamasagai eit mamas 7 — : a 
Gazetteer, which was then being published once in five years, and now once eine 
We do not belong to such a class of Brahmans, but to the first class amone Bcakmank 
of the world. The other class of Brahmans are called Thithari Brahmans who form 
the major portion of them. Our “ Yajar-veda Guru ” is one Valvavalciie a rishi 
who learned our veda from the sun and appliedit to us. In Tamil we used to i cieted 
as “‘ Brahmans of the first class,” and in Sanskrit “Prathama-sagai Brahmans.” 
The guru of the other classes of Brahmans is one Vaisampayanar. Our Ricearaes cl 
guru vomited all the vedas which he had learned in former days. Vaisampayanar 
took the form of a thathars bird, fed on the vomited matter, and thus learned the 
vedas. So this class of Brahmans are called “ Thitharisagai Brahmans.” Those who 
have learned these details in books [are ] used to respect us : while others ignorant 
of these matters [are ] used to scorn us by calling us “ Madhyana Paraiyans.” 

The petition concludes by stating that false information was given while the gazetteer 
was in course of preparation, and that it was not verified by calling upon the informants tu 
produce their authority. A request is made that the names may be furnished of the persons 
responsible for the “‘ publication of the scandal,” and proceedings taken against them. 

Endorsed upon the petition is a note to the following effect, signed by Mr. K. C. Manavedan 
Raja, on behalf of the Collector and dated April 25, 1912: 

‘Mr. Hemingway regrets he cannot now give the names of his informants. He 
assures petitioners that he was not aware that the passage they refer to would hurt 
their feelings, and he regrets that it should have done so.” 

Can any reader of the “‘ Indian Antiquary ” throw any further light upon this eccentric 
development of the caste-systei. ? The “explanation,” it will be seen, does not help the 
enquirer in any way to understand why the designation of “ Mid-day Paraiyans ” should have 
been applied to this class of Brahmans. It may be that the story told to the compiler of the 
Tanjore District Gazetteer is a malicious invention: but the version offered for acceptance by the 
petitioners is hardly more credible. 

[The petition confirms the story given to Thurston in a most interesting manner. Primi 
facie both story and petition is a fresh instance of a very old habit amongst castes or tribes 
seeking to ‘ better ’ their social position by a “‘tale of origin”. It is to be found everywhere in 
Rajputana and wherever Rajputs abound, usually in the form of a ‘ birth-story ’. The hero is 
generally a foundling, who turns out to be of very high birth by caste or other social position, 
or he is the son of such a person by a foundling girl. Another common form is the commission 
of a ‘easte ’ fault by the eponymous ancestor. This story belongs to the latter class. The 
earliest instance I know of such astory being given to a European enquirer is that quoted 
by Barbosa (early 16th century) and given in Dames ed. (Hak. Soc.) vol. II, p. 57, about the 
Kasavans or Kuyavans, potters of Malabar. They told Barbosa that they did not differ from 
Nayars, “‘ yet by reason of a fault they committed, they remain separate from them.”"—-ED.] 
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A NEW VIEW OF SHER SHAH SUR. 
By SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 


F ver out to write a review of Professor Qanungo’s recent monograph on Nher Shah Suir (e, 
- 485-1545},1 but the interest that his career has long roused in myself, its very great importance 
to modern Indien History, the excellence of Professor Qanungo’s examination thereof, and the 
quantity of new light he has been able to throw on the life and doings of Sher Shah from hig 
researches into original sources of information, have tempted me to compose a fresh résumé 
af what is known of that remarkable man. 


The difference between Sher Shah and the other great rulers of Upper India wag that 
he was capable of doing allhis work himself, with the requisite personal knowledge of the details 
of both civil and military administration—a knowledge he deliberately acquired in his youth, 
He was never obliged to trust to, or lean upon, others for details, and was his own Commander. 
in-Chief, his own Prime Minister, his own Controller of Customs and Revenue, his own Treasurer, 
his own Minister of Agriculture and Public Works, his own Master of the Mint and his own 
Provincial Governor of the very many ..iiniature districts he set up. And his capacity in 
every such position is shown by the fact that he raised himself from the status of the son of 
an ordinary fief-holder or country gentleman of recent standing to that of true monarch of an 
empire stretching from Afghanistan to Assam, from the Himalayas to the confines of R§j- 
putan’. This vast territory he ruled and organised on lines of his own, so sound that they 
formed, and still are, the basis of all subsequent government—-Muslim and British. This 
extraordinary genuis, however, had the misfortune to run out his career just before the 
European commercial invasion of India had any practical effect, and also to be succeeded 
by the very interests he had combated allhis life. Sountilthe recent advent of dispassionate 
critical research into Indian History, his life and doings had no chance of being appreciated in 
their true proportion. It has therefore happened that the quality of the work and character of 
one of the very greatest men of the pastin India has been known only to a few investigators 
and has been practically ignored by all others. 


I find I have myself described Sher Shah Sir in a short general résume of Indian History 
as ‘‘ the father of modern Indian Administration, followingthe lead of his great predecessor, 
Firéz Shah Tughlaq of Delhi (1351-1388), and giving it to his successors, Akbar the Great 
(1556-1605), Warren Hastings (1774-1785) and Lord Dalhousie (1848-1856).”° The points 
i drew into prominence in Firéz Shah’s administration were soundness of principle, light 
taxation, canals and roads. To Sher Shah himself we still owe the Great North Road as part 
of the Grand Trunk Road of Northern India. In making these remarks I did not in fact do 
justice to the extraordinary achievements of Sher Shah Sir;and in this Iwas not alone. 
Writers of history have not properly appreciated his worth. 
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Such a man as this, to whom nearly four centuries after his time India still owes so much, 
deserves all the research that can be bestowed upon his career and methods. Professor 
Qanungo has bravely undertaken some of the task in the right way, 7.¢., from critical study 
of the original sources of information, whatever they are—Indian, British, Portuguese. 
The key to Sher Shah’s success lies in the fact that his early self-training was entirely in 
civil administration, so that when his outstanding military capacities gave him the power 
necessary to all rulers in his day, he could use it with an intimate personal knowledge of the 
principles of successful civil government, which was not available to any of his Indian prede- 
cessors, Contemporaries or successors. He was never in the hands of Ministers, as he knew 
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i Sher Shah, by Kalikaranjan Qanungo, M.A., Professor. Ramjas College, Delhi. Calcutta: Kar 
Majumder and Co., 1921. 
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too much of the subject of dealing with his people to require their guidance. The dice 
of these remarkable qualities was the natural tendency to concentrate all author: rin hi | , > 
with the inevitable consequence of the apparent disappearance of his system i his pe 
and the destruction of the short-lived Dynasty he founded, largely owing to the Suit “ 
autocratic methods roused in his opponents on their succeeding to the Empire he imam = 
But what they could not altogether destroy was the system itself; he had appliedit on too 4 ' 
ascale for that. So the good he did for his people survived him, and much of it remains can 
As aruler in India he is therefore in some senses unique. I propose now to outline his ait 
from the information provided by Professor Qanungo’s researches for the benefit of myself 
and others who may perhaps desire to carry on the study of a man well worth studying by all 
who would understand modern India. ; 

Farid (afterwards the great Sher Shah), the eldest son of Hasan, was the grandson of 
Ibrahim of the Sir section of the M&ti clan of Afghans from Surgurgai, “a detached ridge of 
the Takht-i-Sulaimén mountains on the southern bank of the upper course of the Gimal 
river’? on “‘one of the oldest and most frequented trade-routes between Southern Afgha- 
nistfan and the Indus Valley’’. [brahim Str was almost naturally in such circumstances a 
horse-dealer, like very many of his countrymen before and since. In the reign of the Afghan 
Bahlél Lodi (1451-1488) Ibrahim migrated to Bijwar&in the Jalandhar Do&b (Panjab) to the 
fief of Mahabat Khan Sir of the Dafid Shah khel (sept), and entered the service of Jamal 
Khan Saérangkhani as a soldier at Hissar Firéza (Delhi District). He finally obtained for 
himself a fief in Narnol “‘to maintain 40 horsemen,” and there he settled and died. His 
son Hasan Sir was confirmed in the fief and there were born his eight sons, of whom four came 


into history, viz., Farid (Sher Shah) and Nizam, sons of the “ first ” wife, and Sulaiman and 
Farid was born somewhere about 





Ahmad, sons of a slave-girl raised to the status of a wife. 
1486 or perhaps earlier, as Mr. Qanungo’s authorities seem to be doubtful here (see pp. 3 and 


344), and the date will probably never be fixed exactly. 

Farid, like Sivaji, was reared in his early days in a hard school, and for the same reason 
—the practical desertion of an older legitimate wife and her children in favour of a younger 
woman and her progeny. In both cases the situation did much to mould character. How- 
ever badly Hasan Sir treated Farid and his mother, he was a capable man, and when Jama! 
Khan SarangkhAni was transferred to the Eastern Provinces, he took Hasan with him and 
conferred on him Sdsaram and Khawdspir (inthe Shahabad district of Bihar)in fiefand 
promoted him to the command of 500. This fief afterwards played a great partin Farid’s life. 


Farid, annoyed at the continual ill-treatment of himself and his mother, went in 1501 to 


Jam4l Khan Sarangkhani at Jaunptir. This was a turning pointin his career. He was then 


about fifteen, and like Napoleon, he became at that age a deep and earnest literary student 
in a curiously similar manner. He began at that time,and continued for the next ten years, 
to study civil administration, so that he acquired" a first hand knowledge of revenue affairs, 
the distress of the cultivators, the oppression of the Muslim soldiery and the corruption of the 
Hindu revenue-collectors:”? a knowledge that not only secured for him a high reputation among 
his kinsfolk but stood him in good stead when he became powerful, colouring his whole life. 
It also reconciled him to his father. Farid at this period was about twenty-five. 

We now have clearly before us the makings of a great ruler. Capable scion of a middle- 
class military family rising to local importance, brought up in a hard school, self-trained to 
scholarship and civil administration, and known personally to the great political men of his 


time. 
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charge of his father’s considerable fief, comprising an extensive Leal of the modern Sh4h4- 
bad District. His neighbour to the West was Muhammad a Sir, afterwards & great 
enemy. It was not aninviting country to hold—mostly Bone jungle sheltering robbers and 
rebels—inhabited partly by respectable Hindus, Rajpits, Ahirs, and so on, and partly by 
Cheros and Savars (non-Aryans of considerable civilisation), all classes being inclined to be 
rebellious, predatory, unruly and uncivil, a condition largely induced by the violence of the 
Muhammadan soldiery that had long ill-treated them. That was one source of the state of 
virtually chronic insubordination. Another was the endless exactions of the Hindu tax. 
gatherers (mugaddam and patwért), taking advantage of the ignorant peasantry and careless 
and greedy fief-holders alike. 

To set about curing this state of affairs was Farid’s object, and he used the wide knowledge 
he had gained by study to effect this end by far-reaching and wise regulations. His main 
object was to foster agriculture as the natural source of all wealth. Maxims attributed 
to him on this subject show his attitude clearly :—‘ The cultivators are the source of property :” 
“If they are badly off they will produce nothing, butif prosperous they will produce much -” 
—“If a ruler cannot protect the humble peasantry from the lawless, it is tyranny to exact 
revenue from them.’’ He called the soldiers, the civil officials and the peasants to a meeting 
together, and told them allexactly and plainly what he meant todo. He made it quite clear 
that “if a little favour is shown to the peasantry, the ruler benefits by it.”” He enforced his 
doctrines by unmistakable practical steps : dealing directly with the peasants himself by 
agreements, fixing rents and collecting fees in cash or kind at their choice, and thus abolishing 
the old tax-gatherer system. He had accounts taken in his presence, and encouraged personal 
communication of grievances and requests. 

All this created a contented peasantry but a discontented soldiery and officialdom. 
In putting down discontent, he first showed his inherited military capacity. He had neither 
men nor horses, nor even saddlery ; but he collected them all. First he made the officials 
find the saddlery. Then he promised maintenance to Afgh4n soldiers and kinsmen and found 
them horses, and then, in the true Oriental style of the time (which was the Tudor period 
of England be it remembered), he added : ‘‘ Whatever booty, cash, goods and gold, falls into 
your hands is yours: I shall never claim a share of it.” 


He naturally soon overcame the officials, and then he did a characteristic and wise, but 
unoriental thing. He seized the wives and children, and kept them in his own custody to 
prevent their being violated by the soldiers. The booty he gave to his men, as he had promised. 
The rebel soldiers were more difficult to deal with, but in his treatment of them he adopted 
novel methods which stood in him great steadin his later career. He had only a small force of 
irregular cavalry, but he supplemented it with a yeomanry and militia from his now willing 
peasantry. Every man who had a horse was to ride it ; the rest were to come on foot. 
Half the force were to go with him, and half to carry on and guard the cultivation. 


The method he evolved for this jungle campaign was more suo, and was followedin’ princi- 
ple all his life. He proceeded cautiously into the jungle and always surrounded his camps 
by a trench and parapet, and thus made it safe from attack. His cavalry then patrolled the 
rebels’ villages near, killed every male met with in the jungle, captured the cattle, women 
and children found init, and destroyed the crops. Meanwhile, his foot soldiers cleared off the 
Jungle. Deprived of their natural shelter, the rebels became helpless, and then Farid showed 
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himself as the grim Pathan: refused submission, killed allthe menand sold the wives and 
children into slavery. He repeopled the devastated villages with his own peasantry. It 
was mediseval and oriental and very severe, but he had hereditary cattle-lifters and savage 
robbers to deal with. 

His administration of his father’s fief went on till 1518 when he was about 33 years of age, 
gaining for him a great reputation for wise management, but he threw it up, owing to trouble 
raised by his stepmother on behalf of her son Sulaim4n Sfir, on the eve of the rebellion in the 
Eastern Provinces of Daria Khan Lohani against Ibrahim Lodi, now of Agra. Such is the 
story of Farid Sir, or Sher Shah, in the days of his apprenticeship at Sdsaram. 

In Sher Shah’s case the boy was eminently the father of the man, and the rest of his life 
was the result of the principles he evolved for himself during his strenuous youth and early 
manhood for the ordering of affairs, civil and military. On his way to Agra he became the 
guest of the Sarwani Afghans at Cawnpore, where he secured two companions, Shekh Isma’i} 
Sir and his brother-in-law Habib Khan Kakar, who were destined to become famous in his 
subsequent reign as Shuja’at Khan and Sarmast Khan respectively. At Agra he attached 
himself to Daulat Khan ; and then his father died. Through Daulat Khan’s influence he succeed- 
ed to his father’s fief, meeting with much opposition on arrival from his stepmother and her 
son Sulaiman Str, backed by his old enemy and neighbour, Muhammad Khan Sar. 

Ibrahim Lodi was an injudicious and treacherous monarch, who set his nobles against 
him and drove Dariya Khan Lohani (or Nuhani), Governor of Bihar, and others into rebel- 
lion for self-protection. Dariya Khan died and was succeeded by his son, Bahar Khan 
Lohani (Bahadur Khan according to some authorities, but erroneously). 

Feeling himself in necessity for protection against Muhammad Kh4n Sir, Farid Siar, as 
he still was, joined Bahar Khan Lohani (afterwards Sultén Muhammad) in 1522, and did him 
his usual excellent service. From Bahdr Khan Lch&ni he received his famous title of Sher 
Khan, the Tiger :—according to story, from slaying a tiger, but it may well have been a recog- 
nition of his qualities, as in the case of the great Frenchman, Clemenceau. 

Sher Khan, as he now became, was made vakil or deputy in Bihar for Bahar Khan’s 
minor son, Jalal Khan Lohani, and also his ’atalzg or tutor. His methods of civil government 
soon had effect throughout Bihar, but his old enemy, Muhammad Khan Sir, took advantage 
of the general confusion which reigned after the crucial battle which was fought in 1526 at 
Panipat between the Lodis and the great Mughal Babur, to set Bahar Khan Lohani (#.c., 
Sultan Muhammad) against his protégé, Sher Khan, who defended himself with his usual 
independence, though his troops were defeated at Khaw4spitr. 

This threw Sher Khan into the arms of the Mughal, Junéd Barlas (z.e., of the same tribe 
as Babur himself), then Governor of Jaunpir. Soin 1527 we find Sher Khan at Agra in the 
Mughal military service under Babur, recovering his fief in 1528, as the result of Babur’s 
Eastern Campaign which commenced in 934 4.H. This preferment, however, put him in 
a weak position as regards his Afgh4n neighbours, and so he made peace with them, even with 
his arch-enemy, Muhammad Khan Sar, in the true Afghan fashion, though it involved his 
sending away his Mughal soldiery. But he had to go further in deserting his Mughal friends, 
as Mahmfid Lodi, who had remained in Rajput&na during Babur’s Eastern Campaign, managed 
to oust Jalal Khan Lohani, Sher Khan’s former pupil, from Bih&r. On this Sher Khan, in sheer 
self-preservation, had again to turn his coat and join Mahmtd Lodi, and by 1529 he was con- 
cerned in an attack on the Mughal forces, capturing Benares from Sultan Jalalu’ddin Sharqt, 
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Babur’s Governor and a descendant of the old Sharqi Dynasty (Turki mamliks) of Jaunpir, 
Meanwhile, however, Babur had Mahmid Lodi on the run, and Sher Khian’s star wag once 
more in the descendant. In 1529 he made his submission and became again the “ faithfy] 
vassal’ of the Mughals. In the end, Jalal Khan Lohani recovered most of his possessions 
in Bihar and Sher Khan his old fief at Sasaram, resuming his charge of Bih&r as the deputy of 
Jala] Khan. 

He worked on his old lines, centralising everything in his own hands, with the old result, 
the envy and enmity of the nobility, to whom he was an upstart, and popularity with the 
peasantry. He was about forty-three years of age when he obtained the control of Bihar 
for the second time, and he retained it for four years, during which period he performed two. 
important acts. He acquired the great fortress of Chunar and he entered into an alliance with 
Makhdim ’Alam, Governor of Hajipur (opposite Patna) for Nusrat Shah, the Hussain-Shahj 
King of Bengal. 


The first act was trulyin the spirit of the times. Chunar was held for Babur by Taj Khan 
Sarangkhani (Afghan), who was suddenly killed in what appears to have been a family 
quarrel in 1580, and Sher Khan took advantage of the situation thus created to wrest the 
fortress from his widow, Lad Malika. Just then Babur died, and the Afghansin the Eastern 
Provinces, as a body, rebelled against his successor, Humaytn. Eventually, Humayién gained 
the day and Sher Khan made his peace with the new Mughal monarch, but a peace that was 
of the nature of the lull before the storm. The defeat of the Afghan rebels had one result of 
great importance to Sher Khan in inducing Fath Malika, widow of Shekh Mustafa’ Farmilt, 
elder brother of the Afghan hero, Bayazid, an enormously wealthy woman, to place herself 
in his hands for protection. Unfortunately for her, as the sequel showed, the acquisition of 
Chunar made him aggressive. 

(T'o be continued.) 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


List or INSCRIPTIONS FOUND IN Burma, Pi. 1. ] and Ava Inscriptions in 1892 with the help of the 


Arranged according to dates. Compiled and Edited 
by C. Duroisetitx, Rangoon. ARCHROLOGICAL 
SURVEY or Burma, 1921. 


This isa most welcome addition to the work of 
this vigorous Department and will be of untold 
use to the earnest student of Burmese history and 
archeology, even if it does nothing more than draw 
attention to the vast wealth of epigraphic record 
existing in Burma. There is a slip in the Preface 
which may as well be noticed. The Archzological 
Officer who brought King Bodawphaya’s collection of 
copies to the serious notice of the Government, and 
induced it to collect and house them suitably, and 
afterwards began the printing of the Pagan, Pinya 


staff of Mr. Regan, then the capable and energetice 
Superintendent of the Government Press, Rangoon, 
was Major R.C. Temple, then President of the 
Rangoon Municipality. The work of printing the 
Inscriptions was carried on by his personal friend, 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko, after his departure from ‘Burma 
in 1897. This all happened so long ago that perhaps 

it is not surprising that the present Archeological 

Office has lost sight of the facts. It was decided to 
print copies of the Inscriptions as they stood, errors. 
and all, rather than lose sight of them, there being 
atthe time no one with the knowledge and the: 
leisure to edit them adequately. 


R C. TEMPLE. 


Aveusr, 1922 ] 
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APPENDIX VII. 


LIST OF TERMS APPLIED TO MALES AND FEMALES FROM BIRTH TO OLD 
AGE IN ORDER TO INDICATE THEIR AGE, CONDITION, Erc. 


eran arsenite emote ng TaN RR RRR 





rere 


During the first year 


‘ ,, second year 


3 33 


From about four till about 
ten years of age. 


During the next year or two. 


From about twelve till 
attaining puberty (the 
usual ‘‘ fasting ’’ period). 
See fast. 


termination of his 


After 
(during first 


novitiate 

few weeks). 
From then till he becomes 

a father, or is still in his 


early prime. 
bachelor 
Single 


whether bachelor 
or widower 
Adult, married or single, 
lt. Man. 
Bridegroom (before the 
ceremony ). 
Ditto (after the cere- 
mony and for a few days 
after). 
Husband (newly married). 
Ditto (after a few months). 
Newly-married (during first 


next year or two. | ab-déga- 





7 Males. 
.. | @b-déreka- The ey por epenia: (eng) is 
— applie O I 
pal aeeiaiee , = vee < a boy who is tall 
sft 
. § 
me d-walaganga- | 2 > Until the commencement of the 
§ or d-walagare z | probationary fast, which mere- 
ae | ly entails abstention from 
ka-kddaka- | 3 | certain favorite articles of food, 
or abliga-ba- ~rs | and again for some months 
(lig. child-not) | > | after its termination, he is 
styled “ botiga-”. 
\ aha-kadaka-déga- During his novitiate he is styled 
J * aka-ydb-” [2.e. “(certain) food- 
J abstainer’’] or  “‘dkd-ydba-” 


[z.e. (certain) food-not’’]. 
dka-goi- 
ab-wira-gdt- 


dka-gamul- He is now a “gima’’ as well as 


“mar *? (see master) and is so 


aad 


— aac re oe until 
ge, e is about to become a parent 
¢ haga togo or, if childless, is no longer 


young, when heis addressed 
or referred to as “‘maia.” 
See sir. 


a-bila- 


ab-dérebil- 


-| ar-wéred-; 
éng-tag-gdt-(c) 
tk-ydte(-bila) - 
ab-bila- 
in jati-géi: 





This term is applied to young 


few months only). § persons only. 

Married (while still without| Q . tiig-(c) While his wife is encetnie he is 
a child). ll ae styled ptj-jabag-(lit. hair-bad). 
Married (having had  aj| 2 ab-chdbil-; Lit., a father. During the first 

child). § chébil-chau- few months after the death of 
Married more than once his child he is addressed or 
(not «applied during| plar-wdki- referred to as mata-oko-linga- 
widowhood) 
Widower . | mar-arléba- The survivor of an old couple 
| united since their youth is 
Old “3 . |ab-jang’gi-; ab-choroga- styled ab-réjt-goi- 
White-haired . | ab-t6l- 


(@} Signifies child. 


(0) In reference to the testes. © 


(c) Their jungle-bed of leaves is called tag- 
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APPENDIX VII—conitd. 


Females. 
See ere ett I A RR { 





Sanne 


During the first year .- | ab-déreka-(a) The term dkd-tdng-{tree) is 


ee 


= applied to a girl who is tall 
Ditto second year .- |ab-kétia-(a) 7 _ ( = | for her age. 
ss <a 
Ditto next year or two. | ab-ddga-(a) ! = J | 
From about four till? |dé-walaganga-(a) | — i |As in the case of males both he. 
about ten years of age. § jor d-walagare. |} | | foreand after the probationary 
[S| period she is a bétiga-, é.e., not 
During the next year or| dr-ydngi- aa restricted as to diet. 
two. ‘S| 
From about twelve till about 
sixteen years of age (herj >dr-yonge-podr- During her novitiate she is also 


styled dkd-ydb- or dkd-ydba-. 
As soon as she attains matu- 
rity she is called. én (or Gkd)- 
léui- and then receives her 
‘* flower *? name(see App. IX), 
after which for a year or more 
she is ab-jadi-j6g-g6i- 


usual term of probation). 

After termination of her | @ka-g6i-(a) 
novitiate, for first few 
weeks. 

Spinster ab-jadt-jo6g- 


Adult (married or single)| 2 
lit. woman, § é-pail- 


Bride (before the cere-|ab-dérebil-(a) 


mony). 
Bride (after the ceremony! 2 ar-wéred-(a) 
and for a few days). § 62g-tdig-go7-(a) 


Newly-married (during first | én-jdti-g6i-(a) 
few months). 
Wife (newly-married) .. [tk-ydte- (a) 
# 


| Applied to young persons only. 


Wife (after some months). . | ab-pail- 


Married (while still with-| déng-idg-(a) 


While enceinie she is called pij- 
out a child). : 


jabag- 


Ditto (or with no survi-| ab-liga- 


During the first few months after 
ving child). 


the death of her child she is 
addressed and referred to as 
chéna-oko-linga- 

Ditto (after becoming a|ab-chdnre. See madam and mother. 
mother). 


Ditto more than once .. |tar-wdki-(a) | Not applied during widowhood. 


Widow a ss .. [chadn-arléba- 
Old .. ou se .. jabyjang’gi-(a) ; ab-choroga-(a) 
White-haired .. | @b-t6l-(a) 


Twins (whether of the same | ab-dtdinga- 
sex or not), 








(2) In those cases in which the term is common to both sexes and ambiguity would otherwise exist 
the word pail-(iemale) is added when that sex is referred to 3 €.9., 6ng-tdg-pail-; ab-tol-pail- 
{0} Signifies the genitals of a female, ’ (c) A child. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 
TERMS INDICATING VARIOUS DEGREES OF RELATIONSHIP. 





My father (male or female speaking) 


My step-father (ditto) e 
My mother (ditto) 
My step-mother (ditto) ‘i 


My son (if under 3 years of age, either 
parent speaking). 

My son (if over 3 years of age), father 
speaking. 

Myson (if over 3 years of age), mother 
speaking. 


My daughter (if under 3 years of age, either 
parent speaking). 

My daughter (if over 3 years of age, either 
parent speaking). 

My daughter (if over 3 
speaking). 

My daughter (if over 3 years of age, mother 
speaking). 


years of age, father 


My grandson (either grand-parent speaking). 
My brother’s (or sister’s) grandson (m. or fem. 
speaking). 


My elder brother (m: or fem. speaking) .. 
My elder brothers (m. or fem. speaking) 


My younger brother (m. or fem. speaking).. 


My younger brothers (m. or fem. speaking).. 


My uncle, whether my father’s (or mother’s) 
elder or younger brother, or aunt’s hus- 
band ; 

My husband’s (or wife’s) grand-father ; 

My husband’s (or wife’s) sister’s husband 
(if elder). 


My aunt, whether my father’s (or mother’s) | 


elder or younger sister, or uncle’s wife ; 
My grand-mother or grand-aunt ; 
My husband’s (or wife’s) grand-mother ; 


My husband’s sister (ifsenior and a mother); 


My elder brother’s wife (if a mother). 





ia oteaiaedinadiitd eee emt teetm neon ee ene 








oe 











i scaininieh tiie eatin ae aaeebidabastn athena ios ad Kcniemanaieticainam el ial t 


bod fol 4 a “ ™ Fad * 
-- | @ab-maiola ; @ab-chabil- ; dar-édinga-. 


@ ab-chébil-. 


§ @ab-chaénola; d’ab-étinga-, d'ab-wéjinga- - 
( d@ab-wéjeringa-. ane 
@’ab-chdnola. 


dia Gta-. See App. If and VII. 
@ar-6dire; War-6di-ydte.. 


{ @ab-étire ; Vab-éi-ydte-; d'ab-wijire - 
d ia ae d'ab-wéjerire ; d'ab-wéjerd 
Yate-, 


dia kdéta-. 
dia ba-. 


d’ar-ddire (or @’ar-édi-ydte) -pail-. 


a ab-étire (or dab-'li-ydie}-parl.. 
@’ab-wéjire (or d’ab-we ji-ydie}-ail-. 
$ * . ‘ Pa . = an 
@ab-wéjerire (or d'ab-weéjeri-yate)-pati-. 
dia bdlola [for grand-daughter “ pail-"* 
is added]. 


§ ad. entobare (or ad entébanga-). 
tad entokare (or ad entdkanga-). 


(am-ettobare (or am eftébanga-) ; 
2 am etlokare (or am eliékanga-) 
[for elder sister (or sisters) “ pail-” 
L is added]. 


§ dar-déatinga-; d'ar-wéjinga-. 
t dar-wéjeringa-; ddka-kam-. 
m arat-déatinga-; m'akat-kam- ete. 
[for younger sister (or sisters) ‘ pail.” 
is added], 


dia mata. 


i dia chénola. 
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APPENDIX VITI—conid. 








My grand-father or grand-uncle (m. or fem. 
speaking). 

My elder sister’s husband (m. or fem. 
speaking). 


My husband 


My wife 


My husband’s (or wife’s) father or mother. 
My 3 ‘ brother (if older). 


My 58 “ brother-in-law 
(if older). 
My 5 re sister-in-law 
(if older). 
My - sister (if older 
and a mother). 
My ‘ <3 brother (if of 
° equal standing). 
My s 2 sister’s husband (if 
of equal standing). 
My ' 3 sister or sister-in- 
law (if younger). 
My daughter-in-law (m. or fem. speaking). 
My son-in-law ( ditto. i 
My younger sister’s husband (m. or fem. 
speaking). 


My husband’s brother (if younger) 


My younger brother’s wife (m. or fem. speak- 


ing). 
My foster-father ( ditto ). 
My foster-mother ( ditto i 
My parents | ditto ). 
My adopted son ( ditto . 
My adopted daughter ( ditto y 
My step-son ( ditto ). 
My step-daughter ( ditto ). 


My nephew (brother’s or sister’s son) (m. or 


fem. speaking). 
My half-brother’s (or half-sister’s) son 


(m. or fem. speaking). 
My first cousin’s son ( ditto ). 


My niece (brother’s or sister’s daughter) 
(m. or fem. speaking). 
My half-brother’s (or half-sister’s) daughter 
(m. or fem. speaking). 
My first cousin’s daughter (m. or fem. 
———/ 
My nephew’s wife (m. or fem. Speaking) . 
My first cousin’s daughter-in-law 


(m. or fem. speakin 
My niece’s husband /( Rittor . 


My first cousin’s son-in-law (m. or fem. 
speaking). 


5 


\ dita maiota. 


§ (recently married) 
¢ (after a few weeks or months) d’ab. -Dail-. 


-~)-—- CN |, eS ee ee Tv ee 2 


: 


<< dltin—Gf not a mother her name 


—- — ae aed 


a 


§ (recently married) ad tk-ydte-. 


U (after a few weeks or months) d’ab -bitlg., 
dat %tk-ydte-. 


d 


a mamola. 


e2> 


ta a mama. 


would be used). 


dia otoniya. 


@’dka-ba-bila-. 


WV ake-b6a-pail-. 
dab-mai-6t-chadinga-. 
d’ab-chan-ol-chdinga-. 
d’ab-maiol-chénol. 
d’6t-chdinga-. 

@’ 6t-chdinga-pail-. 

d’ eb-adenire. 

@’ eb-adentre-patl-. 


dar-ba-. 


@ar-ba-pail-. 


a -bG-l’ai-tk-ydite-. 


4 
Se apetingy. | SY ar-ba-l’d-tk-y adte-. 
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APPENDIX VIII—cont. 


a admaaannd 


My male first cousin (1f older) (m. or fem. 
speaking). 


My elder half-brother (whether? , ditt 
uterine or consanguine) ( ys 


My male first-cousin (if younger) ( ditto ). 
My younger half-brother (if uterine) (ditto ). 
My 5 - (if consanguine) ( ditto ). 
My first-cousin’s wife (if older) 


My elder half-brother’s wife 
(whether uterine or con- ( ditto ) 
sanguine) 

My first-cousin’s wife (if younger) ( ditto ). 


My younger (uterine) half- 2 


brother’s wife ( ditto ). 


My younger (consanguine) ditto ( ditto ). 


My female first cousin (if older) ( ditto ). 


My elder half-sister (whether 2 


uterine or’ consanguine) 4 ( ditto ). 


My female first cousin (if younger) ( ditte ). 


My younger half-sister (if uterine) ( ditto }. 


My ,, +5 


My first cousin’s husband (if older) ( ditto ). 


My elder hali-sister’s husband 
(whether uterine or consan- ( ditto ) 
guine) 

My first cousin’s husband (if younger) ( ditto). 


My younger (uterine) half-sister’s 2 , ;. 
husband § ve 
My younger (consanguine) ditto ( ditto ). 


Lhe relationship 
married couple's parents. 


C siesieneabiaiile tients eileen daub 
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A tt REO 
Otten Pe 


( ditto ). 


Neem me po nn 





(if consanguine) ( ditto). 


subsisting between a 


ane 
Lec URINARIO HH Bd nota a 





sidiainaemeatiieieni mente mate ae 
reer ANH TSI Nee RE TDA aietd YEE HNTEELABLAMLA ARRAN ge is mens ary nnd ee 


¢ 
$ 


i 
r Car-chdbil-entobare. 


| @’ar-ddatinga-. 
| @ake-kdm-. 


+ pe iY ae * mo 
| Var-déatinga-; d’ar-wijingn-. 


@'ar-chabil-cntibare-U ai-tk ydte-. 


| @ar-déatinga-l’ai-ik-ydle-. 


Véka-kém-V ai-ik-ydie-. 


> A * es 2 we a 
| dar-doatinga (or d’ar-wtjinga)-Lai-th-ydte-. 


_ 
| r dia chénol-dentiba-ydte-. 


, See 


d ar-deatinga-pail-. 

d dka-kdém-pail-. 
dar-doatinga-pail-. 

1 tee jenga-pail., 

; 


| 
f dia chdnol-dentiba-ydle-Vd-ik-ydte-, 


J 
@'ar-doatinga-pail-V’4-ik- ydte-, 


d’adka-kdm-pau-l'é-ik-ydte-. 


far-déatinga (or d’ar-wejinga)-pail Va-ik-yéte- 


pate 
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APPENDIX IX. 
LIST OF PROPER NAMES, TOGETHER WITH A LIST OF THE “FLOWER” 
NAMES BORNE BY YOUNG WOMEN DURING MAIDENHOOD AND EARLY 
MARRIED LIFE, AND A LIST OF THE VARIOUS SEASONS. 





ct eat tent 
ed 











Proper names 


Fey + ermmemmaret 


* The following remarks may serve to 
she and her husband decide what name 
of a relative, friend or chief, 
a boy, he is called bfa-dia, or, if a girl, bia-kdta 
only during the first two or three years, 
known as bia-ddla, and the girl as bia 








‘¢ Flower ”° 


(or dka)-idwi- and receives a “* flower’ name, as a 
it becomes known when their young women are 


which blossom in succession throughout the year, 
on which of these trees happens to be in season when th 
should be about the end of August. 
bia-pdilola would become chdgara-bia 
married and was a mother, when the 
answering to Madam, which she retains unaltere 
less @ woman has to pass some years of marri 
ever, happens that in any of their small comm 
‘flower ”’ and birth names, the possibil 
Since no corresponding custom exis 
young men in allusion to some 
foet ; baléa-jébo (baléa-snake), he 
having had a protuberant belly i 
especially if they refer to some 
found in the Journ. 


personal pe 
having lo 





“Name of tree 





Names of the Names of the. 


x 1 (or insect) various minor principal 
(common to both sexes).* name. in season.2 | nS es ae 
' baléa | kdéjtiola 7 | lékera- lékera-wéb-3 papar 4 
| pontlipa ee, seh Pai: 
bérebi | lipa chilip- chili p-wab- 
bia lékolu : if pa- pa-wib- > 
| moda : oe a : | 
biala lora L | jor- j0r-wab- 
bira | méba ora oro- 6r0-wdab- | 
: *~ ‘A A | 
birola | meebola jidga f jtdya- jidga-wib- | | yre-bbdo. & 
bora | Rgongala L | tdtib- tdtib-wib- _ also 
| peo A 4 A | rap-wab- 6 
bilbula nial \ ; { yere- yére-wib- = 
| on ties Yere Pe ae | 
birla | parila b&ja- bdja-wib- | . 
burtiqa | potya paitaka pitak- patak-wdb- : | 
chéila | powisla bal yc baila- batla-wab- | 
chormila | ping réche- véche-wab- =) I) 
réche ‘ | 
dora ata chddak- chddak-wéb- gi | 
gélat | réala chagara chilanga- chdlanga-wdb- | | 
ara taicl } has biity-10 topnga-wéb- > | 
| charapa ; ; ; 
irola | tira i 7 { chérap- chara p-witb- | Lotimul. 12 
jaro wor 7 f Olyum- it dzyum -képnga- l | 
. nee chenre wab- : L 9 | 
jéplola | worchola J | | chenara- chenara-wib- | | 
kala | wologa 7 rar- rdr-udb- : | | 
) yale P ; : a 
katya | yéga f @ yiilu- yilu-wab- a | 
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the child shall hear; as 
Supposing the name selected to b 


marriageable. 
the “flower ” 
e girl attai 
when the chélanga- 
, andthis compound 
“flower ”? 


st a hand from a sn 
n his youth. These nick- 
physical defect or deformi 
Roy. Anthrop. Inst. (1883), Vol. XII, pp. 


illustrate the use of these names :—-When a woman is enceinte 
a compliment, they often select that 
e bia, should the infant prove to be 
(see App. VII, footnote b). These suffixes are applied 
alter which, until the period ‘of puberty, the lad would be 
-p6t-lola until she arrived at womanhood, when sheis said to be tin 
prefix to her proper, or birth, name. By this method 
There being eighteen prescribed trees 
name bestowed in each case depends 
ns maturity. If, for instance, this 
(Pterocarpus dalbergioides) is in fower 
name would be borne by her until she 
name would give place to the term chdna (or chdna), 
d for the rest of her life. If, however, she remain child- 
ed life before being addressed as chdna. As it rarely, if 
unities two young women are found bearing the same 
ity of confusion arising in this respect is very remote. 
ts in regard to the other sex, nick-names are ‘r: etenids ot on to 
culiarity, as for example, bia-pdg (bia-foui +. fe: Hai ner big 
ake-bite ; ira-jédo (ira- entrails), he 
names cling to the bearer through life, 
ty. [Further details on this subject will be 
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Explanatory Remarks. 


. Bestowed on girls on attaining maturity. 
. For the botanical names of trees, see App. XI. 
. wib- signifies “ season.” 

4, The “ pépar-” commences about the middle of November and terminates about the 
middle of February. It comprises the “ cool season”. 

5. This embraces the Summer and Autumn of the yeat. Honey is abundant at the 
commencement of the season, during the course of which the plincipal fruit trees are in 
bearing. It lasts about three months, vez., till about the middle of May. 

6. Lié., season of abundance. 

7. This perjod is called lada-chdw (dirt-body) owing to their practice of smearing 
their persons with the sap of a plant of the Alpinia sp. (called jini-) when engaged in 
removing a honey-comb, swarming with bees, from a, tree. 

8. Is known as tdla-tong-déreka- [ lit, (fruit)-tree leaflet ] in allusion to the fresh foliage 
of Spring, and lasts about 34 months, #.¢., till about the close of August, more than hal; 
“the rains.” 

9. Is known as gtimul-wdb- and lasts about 24 months, viz., till about the middle of 
November, and comprises the latter portion of the rainy season. 

10. The ddtu- is a slug found in rotten logs of gurjon wood (see drain. App. XI). It 
is wrapped in a leat and cooked before it is eaten. Prior to this its tail is broken off 
and thrown away (hence topnga-). 

ll. The ocyum- is the larva of the great capricornis beetle (Cerambyx heros), and is 
found in newly-fallen logs, whence itis scooped out (hence képnga-), and then cooked anil 


eaten. 
12. This embraces the six months of the rainy season, 


C7 tO pes 
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TERMS INDICATING CERTAIN PERIODS OF THE DAY AND NIGHT. THR 
PHASES OF EAUH LUNATION, VARIOUS TIDES, WINDS, CLOUDS, Era. 
Though the Andamancse are naturally content with a Tough method of reckoning 

fime-diurnal as well as nocturnal-the terms in use amply serve to meet all requirements 


They are as follow :— 
First appearance of dawn... = 
Between dawn and sunrise 
Sunrise .. ‘ bs is 
From sunrise to about 7 a. m. 
(rising sun 
Forenoon < 
(big sun .. 
Noon .. oc i a 
(from noon till 3 p. m. 
f # 
ne 1 from 3 p.m. till about 5 p. m. 


From 5 p. wm. till sunset 


Sunset id Me 
Twilight 22 es ee 
After dark till near midnight 
Midnight 


. , wangala- 
; | ela-wdanga- 


bédo-la-déatinga- 
lili-~ ; dilma- 
| bédo-la-kég {al)- nga- 


- | bddo-chanag- 


bddo-chau- 
bédo-la-loringa- 


| § bédo-l’dr-diyanga- ; 


d el-Gr-diyanga- 
dita- 
| bédo-la-latinga- 
el-dka-deuya- 
el-dr-yitinga- 
girug-chau- 





Owing to their inability to count they have no means of denoting the number of 
lunations occurring during asolar year which, with them, consists of three main divisions, viz: 
pipar-, the cool season ; yére-bédo-, the hot season : and gimul-, the rainy season. These 
again are sub-divided into twenty minor seasons (see App. IX), named for the most part 
alter various trees which, flowering at successive periods, afford the necessary sources of 
supply to honey-bees. 

The lunar periods recognised are :— 


The waxing moon ogar-la-walaganga- (lit. “ moon-growing ”’), 


The waning moon sb dgar-lar-6dowténga- (lt. “moon diminigh- 
ing *’), 
while the four phases of each lunation are indicated as follows :-— 
New moon ah fei dgar-déreka-yaba- (lit. “moon-baby-small” ). ° 
First quarter eee ive ..  Ogar-chdnag- (tit. “ moon-big ’’). 
Full moon - 2 se -. dgar-chdu- (lit. “ moon-body ”’). 


Last quarter .. is si -.  6gar-kinab- (iié. “ moon-thin ’’). 
That they, moreover, recognise the influence of this Juminary upon the tsdes (kdla-) 
is manifest from their terms denoting high and low tide at full-moon in the following list of 
recognised tidal phases :— 


High-tide 


Low-tide as we ay 
High.tide at full-moon a 


ed 


ér-V’dr-to-tépare 
on = sss .. | kdla-ba- 
mo ee oa © ogar-kéla- 
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Low-tide at full-moon os at - os .. | égar-padi- 
High-tide at newemoon .. «ww. | yeh 
Low-tide at ditto ‘sn = = es .. | yechar-péadi- 
Ditto at day-break = = se os - | toya-1 
Flood-tide (generic) ae se sis oe .. | la (or kala)-biinga- 
Ditto at full-and new-moon (forenoon) ., .. \gamal-kdla-* 
Ditto ditto (afternoon) .. .. | tér-bérong-kdla-8 


Ditto between sunset and rising of waning moon .. | éka-tig-pdla-4 
Ebb-tide (generic) .. afk a is a | ela (or kala)-érnga- 

Ditto atfull- and new-moon (forenoon) ue | gimul-padi-* 

Ditto ditto (afternoon) .. oe tar-bérong-padt-* 
Neap-tide ee ec 8 Be se a .. | ndro- 


The four cardinal points of the compass are distinguished. The terms used are not 
derived from prevalent winds, but, in the cases of east and west, have reference to the sun ; 
the word for the former (el-dr-migu-) signifying “ appearing-face-place,” and for the latter 
(tar-migu-) indicating “ disappearing-face-place.”” The term for south (el-igld-)is the “ sepa- 
rate (distinct) place,”” while the meaning and derivation of that denoting north (d-dr-jana-®) 
remain doubtful. 


The winds are distinguished as follows :— 


N.E. wind .. ee - is fi ok .. | piluga-té-; pdpar-id- 
S.W. wind .. os ig as 3 oi .. | déria-td-; gimul-ta- 
N.W. wind... si ‘a es rr = .. | chal-jdtama- 

S.E. wind .. sa id 5 is es .. | chila-td- 


The second names of the first two refer to the seasons in which these winds are 
Tespectively prevalent (see App. IX). The reason assigned for the name of the 
N.E. wind (‘‘ God’s wind ”’)is that it blows from that region in whichis situated the invisi- 
ble legendary bridge (pidga-l’dr-chauga-) which connects their world with paradise (see 
paradise). 


They recognise three forms of clouds indicating them thus :—cumulus...... towia- ; 
stratus......ara-miiga-barnga- and nimbus....yim-li-diya- 


Of the stars and constellations “‘ Orion’s belt’ alone is found to beara name (béla-): 
thisis due to the fact that they never venture out of sight of land, and experience no necessity 
for studying the bearing of the various planets at differént seasons, or for distinguishing 
them by name. They, however, identify the “ Milky-way,” which they name ig-ydlowa-, 
and poetically describe as “the path used by the angels ”’ (morowin-). 

SsrnnnTnTTTEETTTETIEEETTTTTETTEE nnn nn nn nT 


Occurs 3 or 4 days after new And full-moon and is a favorite time for collecting shcil-fish. 
Between 3 and 9 a.m. 


Between 3 and 9 p.m. 


Favorite time for turtle hunting. | 
“ ar-jana” appears to occur in only one other word, viz., “ tdr-jana,” see App. ILI. 
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Andamanese name. | Botanical name. Remarks. 
wee 
fbngqa- (a) 1 Dillenia pilosa, 
pe i” Dipterocarpus alatus. (Burm.) Kanyin ngt. 
alaba- Melochia velutina. (See App. XIII, item 66). 
am- (a) (e) Calamus, sp. No. 1. 
apara- ¢) wr ad ; Ptychosperma Kuhlii. 
io § | (Hindi) Palawa. 
draga- @|(Burm.) Bebia. 
B .) Kanyi iOn-oi 
arain- (m) Dipterocarpus laevis 5 ( he anyin byw Gurjon-oil 
: B .) Bytima. 
bada- (0) Rhizophora conjugata 5 ( aa Ps laid (See App. XII, 
badama- siete 
badar- (a) Sometia tomentosa (2) 
baila- (a) (b) Terminalia procera (Burm.) Bambway byw. 
baja- (y) Sterculia (? villosa) (Burm.) Sabu-bani. 

. S (See Journ. R. Anthrop. Insi., 
balak- Mee vol. XII, p. 161). 
balya- aeease 
bérata- (c) Caryota sobolifera 
bataga- (a) Ceriops Candolleana (Burm.) Madama. 
béla- Natsatium herpestes 
béma- Albizzia Lebbek (?) (Burm.) Kukko. 
bérekdd- Glycosinis pentaphylla, 
bérewi- Claoxylon affine (2) 
bibt- Terminalia (? citrina) 
biriga- ' | Planchonia valida (Burm.) Bambway ngi. 
birtat- 

tiim- Sophora sp. 
bél- (wv) Calamus sp. Ground Rattan. 
béma- Claoxylon sp. 

‘ : ani or § | (Hindi) Jazphal. 
bérowa- (uw) Myristica longifolia 2 | (Burm.) Zadipho. 
bétokdko- (p) sabia (7) 
biib- Ancistrocladus extensus (2) 

, «sf ; ee oer § | Bastard ebony, or marble wood 
oe o Diospyros (#) nigricans 2 (superior variety). See pfcha-. 
bittu- die Extensively used in making arrows. 
chab- (a) sig (Hindi) Baddm. 
chadak- Rubiaceae 
chdge- Paratropia venulosa 
chai- §| Bows are generally made from 

. a ¢| this tree. 
chatj- (a) (b) Semecarpus anacardium (Hindi) Bildwa. 
chikan- (b) Entada pursoetha 
chadlanga- (q) Pterocarpus dalbergioides § | (Hindi). Sisa. 


¢|(Burm.) Padauk. 


* It was chiefly owing to the kind assistance afforded by the late Sir G Ki when 
Superintendent of the Botanie Gardens at Howrah (Caleutt =f Te ae rtain 
the scientific names of many of the trees in thig list, Ete vie eran eee tales SigseeGe 


1 See Notes at end of this Appendix. 
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chadm- (9) 
chamti- 
changia- 


chiip- 
chito- 


chauga-ylanga- 
chénir- (or chenara-) 
chilip- 

chéad~ 

chébal- 
chéngara- (a) 
chépa- (a) 
chob- (a) 
chéknga- 
chéliy- 

chor- (2) 
choram- 
déikar-tdla- 
dédebla- 

déd- 

dégota- (é) (f) 
‘démio- (p) 
diimla- 


‘dira- 


-elétala- 
Emej- (6) 
‘engara- (a) 
érepard-tat- 
gacho- 

gad- 
‘geldim- (a) 


gereng- (2) 
gugma- 
ttil- (6) 


ja- (a) 
Fala- 


§ | Areca laxa of Hamilton (a variety 


of Areca triandra) 
Cynometra polyandra 
Calamus sp. 


Terminalia sp 
Albizzia Lebbek (2) 


Hopea odorata 
Leea sambucina 
Diospyros densiflora (?) 


Atalantia sp. 


Leguminosae 
Calamus sp. No. 2 


Goniothalamus Griffithii 
Hypolytrum trinervium 
Celtis cinnamonea 
Scolymus cornigerus 


Hydnocarpus 


Xanthophyllum glaucum 
Myristica Irya 


Mimusops Indica (or ? littoralis) 


Guettarda speciosa 


Barringtonia racemosa 


Terminalia bialata 
Musa sp. 
Strychnos nux vomica 


Calophyllum. spectabile 
Leguminosae sp. 


Bombax malabaricum 


Trigonostemon. longifolius 


Pandanus (2) 

Gluta longipetiolata 
Rubiacez 

Stephania hernandifolia 


' fs &# 2 & 


‘| Alpinia sp. 


Odina Wodier 








Leaves used in thatching huts, 
and for making the warning 
wreaths round a grave or desert- 
ed encampment. 


EE PETRI HE ES. CTE: 


| § (Hindi) Siris. 
2 (Burm.) Tsit. 
(Burm.) Thingam-byu. 


(Burm.) Maukaraung. 


§ The fruit somewhat resembles 
¢@ a medilar in flavour. 


§ (Hindi) ? Lél chini. 
? (Burm.) ? Chandu. 


Sometimes used for paddle making, 
{ (Hindi) Méwa. 
(Burm.) Kapéli thit. 


(Burm.) Fishum. 
Wild plantain. 


| § (Hindi) Sembal. 
2 (Burm.) Didu. 
§ Its leaves are crushed and appli- 


12 ed to malarial fever patients. 


(Burm.) Thip-pyt. 


See Journ. R. Anthrop. Inszi., 
vol, 12, p. 353. 
(Burm.) Nubbhé. 
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Botanical name. 





Andamanese name. Remarks. 
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ee 


jélaij- (6) 
jamu- (a) 


kddaka- 
kaz- (a) 


keai-ita- (a) (b) 
kdpa- (a) (h) 


kdred- (a) 


kdrega- (a) 
kokan- (r) 
koén- (a) 
kortala- 
kiidnga- 


kiinra- 
léche- 


lékera- 

logaj- (a) 
lokoma- 
machal- 

mari- (x) 
mang- (a) (b) (t) 
moniag- 

m.ot- 

mitwin- (a) 
ngadiya- (a) 
figéber- (b) 
RUTALMNo- 
ddag- 

odorma- (a) 
6li-(a) 

dima- 

oro- 

Gropa- (a) (b) (é) 
orta-idt- (a) (g) 
pa- (5) 
paima- 


paitla- (b) 
pab- 
par- 





Dendrolobium umbellatum 

¢ Bruguiera gymnorhiza, or Rhiz- 
phora mucronata. 

Ficus hispida = 

Mangifera sylvatica 


; (Burm.) Byiibo. 


Wild mango. 


§ (Hindi) Kathar. 
Artocarpus chaplasha d (Burm.) Toung-peng. 


Licuala (probably peltata) 
(The fruit contains a nut which 
| Neg: 

? Sterculia (or Sanadera Indica) , eres pon Eileen 
| the kernel is thrown away. 

Diospyros sp. 

Pajanelia multijuga. 

Diospyros sp 

Griffithia longiflora 

One of the Rubiaceze | 

Dracontomelum sylvestre | 


The fruit being large and round 
is often used as a movin 
target by being rolled along 
the ground or down a slope 
and shot at while in motion. 


Lactaria salubris 


Leguminose sp. 
Angiopteris evecta, 
Atalantia sp. 
Sterculia (?) (Burm.) Auk yenza. 


(Hindi) keora. 


(Hindi) Sal. 
(Burm.) Gangua. 


Pandanus Andamanensium 


Mesua ferrea 


Heritiera littoralis 
Anacardiacesz 
Bruguiera sp. 
Cycas Rum phii 
Ficus sp. No. 1 
HKugenia sp. 


Ficus (probably macrophylla) 
(Burm.) Thisuniwe. 
(Burm.) Nodzu. 


§ (Hindi) Khatia phal. 
(Burm.) Kanazo. 


Chickrassia tabularis 


Baccaurea sapida 


Uvaria micrantha 
Semecarpus (2) (Burm.) Thikadoe; 
Clausena (probably Wallichii) 


Lagerstroemia regina (? hypoleuca)| (Burm.) Pima. 
Leguminosae sp. 


CL SERRA tegen ts pee 
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Andamanese name. 


Botanical name, Remarks. 


TC a a aaa a 


para- 
parad- 


patak- 


patla- 
pedag- 
péli- (a) 
petaing- 
picha- (1) 
pidga- (w) 
piliia- 
piriy- 
piti- 

po- (t) 
por- (a) 
porud- 
pia- 


pitlain- (6) 
pilia- (b) 
pilka- 


pita- (b) 
ra- 
rab- 


rar- 


TAU- 


réche- 
reg-Vaka-chal- 


ridi- 

rim- (8) 
rotoun- 
tdlanga-tiit- 
tdlapa- 


faén- 


Graminess 










| (Leaves sometimes used as 
| 2 ‘aprons’ by women. See 
; dégota and (f). The kernel 
| [ of the seed is eaten. 

| GSee Journ. Roy. Anthrop. 
12 Iast., Vol. 12, p. 151. 


Meliosma simplicifolia 


Asplenium nidus 


Gnetum scandens 
Memecylon varians 
Diospyros (inferior variety). See békura- 
(ante). 

Common cane. 

ee extensively used, vide 


| { Bastard ebony or marble wood 


Gnetum edule Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., 

Vol. 12, pp. 383-5. 

Afzelia bijuga 

Derris scandens 

Bambusa Andamanica 

Korthalsia (or Calamosagus) sca- 
phigera. 

probably Schmeidelia glabra 


(Female) 


(Burm.) Kimberlin. 
Male variety, used for making 
{ the shaft of the turtle-spear 
and for poling canoes. 
(Burm.) Ngdzu sp. No. 1. 


Bambusa 


Mucuna sp. | 
Memecylon (probably capitella- 

tum). | 
Nipa fruticans 
Dendrobium secundum 
Phoenix sp. 


| Dhunny leaf palm. 


(Hindi) Kajtér. 

| ¢ (Hindi) Chandan. 

1 2 (Burm.) Tau-ngim. 
| ¢ (Hindi) Bargat. 

| ; (Burm.) Ngtau. 

| (Burm.) Mai-dmbu. 


Eugenia (?) 


Ficus laccifera 
Eugenia sp. 
Polyalthia Jenkinsii 


the rdta-, tirléj-, and idlbdd- 
arrows. 


(Burm.) Tengam. 


Used for making the shafts of 
Bambusa (7) nana { 
Celtis (or gale 
Syzygium Jambolanum 
itaxi rm.) Gangua ngee. 
peers eee pare.)  Nodeu sp. No.2. or 
H Kyu na lin. 


7 ys . 2 
Terminalia trilata (1) (Hindi) Chuglam. 


Corypha macropoda 
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Andamanese name. Botanical name. Remarks, 
ee ea eee 

idpar- Erycibe coriacae 
_titb- (a) (2) Croton argyratus (Blyth) (Burm.) Chaunu. 

i- shouts 

tokal- eee (Burm.) Kidialung. 

t6l- Amomum dealbatum, (or sericeum) 

4t6p- Barringtonia Asiatica 
. t6ta- Lees (Burm.) Pyu, 

aid- (0) Menispermaceae 

iidala- Pandanus verus 

tij- (a) Tetranthera lancoefolia See App. XIII, item 76. 
ail- Carapa obovata (Burm.) Penleong. 
ulara- Maranta grandis (or Phrynium 

grande) 
WAIMGA- ee 
winga- Pterospernum acerifolium 
_ (Hindi) Junglé saiqon. 

war unga- ee | ; aang PZ gon 
wilima- Podocarpus polystachia. (Burm.) Thit min. 
-yarla- er 

yatigr- Rubiaceae 

yere- Sterculia sp. 3 

yolba- Anodendron paniculatum See App. XITI, item 64. 


me anette tnten RRL AA A LLL LLL NLL NN LLL LLL LLL COL ATC ETS RE HSL eecsiee hth raids IiRinliriasspemnseninaanemmanes 
(a) Fruit is eaten. 


(6) Seed is eaten. 
(c) Heart of the tree is eaten. 
(d) Pulpy portion of spathe is eaten. 


(¢) Leaf stems used in manufacture of sleeping-mats. (App. XIII, item 23.) Leaves used for 
‘thatching purposes. 


(f) Rotten logs used as fuel; leaves used by women as “ aprons ”’ (dbunga-) (see Journ. Roy. Anthrop. 
Inst., Vol. 12, pp. 330-1 and App. XITI, item 79.) 

(g) Stem of this plant used for the frame and handle of the hand-net (kdid-), see App. XIII, item 20, 

(h) Leaves used for thatching, for sereens (see App. XIII, item 74), for bedding, for wrapping round 
corpse, for packing focd for journey, prior to cooking, ete. 

(7) Rotten logs used as fuel, 

(7) Used in manufacture of the fore-shaft of the rata-, tirléj-, t6lbéd-, and chdm- 
XIII, items 2, 3, 4, and 8) and sometimes also the skewer (item 777). 

(&) Leaves used for thatching and for bedding. 


arrows (vide App. 


a (J) Leaves used in the manufacture of articles of personal attire (see App. XIII, items 25, 27, 28, 


(vz) The middle portion of rotten logs used for torches. 
(x) Rarely used'for making canoes. 


(0) Used for adzes, sometimes for foreshafts of arrows and for making children’s bows. 
(p) Leaves used for the flooring of huts, 


(q) Buttress-like slab roots used for making the sounding- boards employed when dancing. 
(7) Used for making canoes. 


(8) Resin used in manufacture of kdnga-ta-baj- (see App. XIII, item 62). 
(t) Used in making the géb-, kai-, and sometimes the tdg- (see App. XIII, items 82, 80 and 10). 


(u) Generally used for making paddles and the leaves for bedding. 
(v) Used for making shaft of hog-spear. 


_ (w) Used for making baskets, fastenings of adzes, turtle-spears, torches, (f6ug-) and of bundles ; 
«also for suspending buckets, for stitching cracks in canoes and in thatching. 
(7) Used for making canoes; the resin is employed in making torches. 
(y) Used for making canoes, pails, and eating-trays. 
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Scientific name. 


Monodonta (? labeo) 


Delphinula laciniata, 


Pecten (%) Indica 
Pteroceras chiragra 
Murex tribulus 


Pinna (? squamosa) 


| Pinna (?) 


| 
| 
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2 Conus eburneus 


Scolymus cornigerus 


Tridacna crocea 


Murex (? palma-rosae) 


Perna ephippium 


Dentalium octogonum 


Turbo (2) 
Nassa (? toenia) 
Purpura Persica 


Cyrena (?) 


Cerithidea telescopium 


Solen vagina 


Trochus (? obeliscus) 


Arca granosa 
Tridacna squamosa 


oa 8 ¢ 


Turbo marmoratus 
Cassis glauca 
Venus (2) 

Venus meroé 


Patella, varia bilis 
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| Remarks. 





Large edible crab. See Dict. 


Scallop. 


Scorpion shell. 


Bouquet-holder shell. 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
! 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Rose-bud shell. 
! 


| Top-shell. 
Dog-whelk. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
' Razor-fish. 


Small edible crab. See Dict. 


' 
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Prawn. See Dict. 

Shrimp. See Dict. 

Is eaten by the Balawa tribe only. 
Helmet-shell. King-conch. 
Pattern-shot Venus. 
Rock-limpet. 
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Scientific name. Remarks. 


Andamanese name. 





féred- Mitra adusta Mitre-shell. 
édo- Nautilus pompilius 

dla- (a)} Cerithium ( ? nodulosum) 

dla-l'ig-wod veee Hermit-crab. See Dict, 
dlog- Strombus (? pugilis) 

paidek- (a) Arca (?) 

pail- (b) Mytilus smaragdinus Sea-mussel. 
pailta- (b) Pharus (2) 

pap-dla- (a) Turbo porphyreticus 

péte- (a) Circe (?) 

porma- (a) Arca (?) 


piluga-lar-dlang- 
réketo- 


Dolium latelabris (? galea) 


Hemicardium unedo 


rokta- (b) Cyrena (?) 
tara-6la- (a) | Natica albumen 
tatlig-pinure | Conus (? nobilis) 
teb- (a) | Bulla naucum Bubble-shell, 

| [ Cypraea Arabica Cowry. 

| Mauritiana 
télim- | = Talpa 

| i Tigris 

( Vitellus 
til. § Caan Madagascariensis (? also | Queen-conch. 
| tuberosa) 
toiia- Ostrea (2) Eaten many years ago but not 
tia- (a) Trochus Niloticus aie 
ti- (a) Cyrena (7%) See App. XIII, item 51 (é- ta 
hit., i-shell). 

tichup- Conus textile Cane shell. 
iyo- ? Turbinclia pyrum Chank (or shank)-shell. 
wal- (5) Spondylus (2) Thorny oyster. 
wdka- (a) | Lobster, also craw (for cray)-fish. 
wangata- (a) | Arca (? granosa) 
wop- (b) | Ostrea (2?) Oyster. 
yddi-Pdr-éie- (a) | Haliotis glabra (also H. asininus) | Har-shell. 


1 (a) denotes those that are c. 


cooked and eaten by all, while (5) indicates those that ane cooked and 
eaten by married persons only. en by all, while (6) indicates those that arec 
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fig. a. Some inmates of the “Home” at Port Blair, (cir. 1890). [Note woman-mourner 
in centre with clay head-covering]. 
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fig. a. Types of the early inmates of the “Home” at Port Blair. (cir. 1880). 
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A PROVISIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MUHAMMADAN 
ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA. 
By K. A. C. CRESWELL, M.2.4.8., HON. A.R.T.B.A. 
(Continued from page 108.) 


Hopazs, W. Choix de vues de VInde, 
dessinées sur les lieux, pendant les années 
1780, 1781, 1782, et 1783, et exécutées en 
aqua-tinta. Select views in India, etc. 
Large folio, pp- [iii], with 48 coloured plates, 
explanatory text, in French and English, 
interleaved. Edwards, London, 1786 

See plates 11, Ruins at Futehpur Sikri ; 12, 
mosque at Futehpur Sikri; 13, mosque at Jaunpur; 

14, mosque at Rajmahal; 15, Agra Fort from the 

river; 17 and 18, mosque at Mungheir; 19, 

mosque at Chunar Gur; 21, mosque of 

Aurangzeb at Benares; 29, Fort at Mungheir ; 

31, mosque at Ghazipur ; 34, Bridge at Jaunpur > 

37 and 38, Palace of Suja ul Dowleh at Faizabad ; 

39, mausoleum of Akbar at Sikandra. 


Homs. Select Views of Mysore, the Coun- 
try of Tippoo Sultan; from drawings taken 
on the spot, with historical descriptions. 
4to., pp. vii and 48, with 29 plates and. 
4 folding maps. Bowyer, London, 1794 

“The Tomb of Hyder Ali Khan,” pp. 47-48, 

with plate. Died 4.D. 1782. 


Hunrer, James. Picturesque Scenery in 
the Kingdom of Mysore, from forty drawings 
taken on the spot. Engraved under the 
direction of Edward Orme. Large oblong 
folio, pp. [i], with 41 coloured plates. 

Orme, London, 1805 


See plates 3, Mausoleum of Hyder Ali, Seringa- 
patam; 4, Mosque at Seringapatam; 5, Music 
Gallery, Seringapatam; 7, Hyder Al's own 
family mausoleum at Kolar; 9, 10, 12 and 13, 
Tippoo’s Palace, Bangalore ; 26, Idgah, Ous- 
cottah ; 27, Killader’s mausoleum, Ouscottah. 


~Luarp, Mazon Joun. Views in India, 
‘Saint Helena and Car Nicobar, drawn from 
nature and on stone. Impl. 4to., pp. [iii], 
with 60 plates, explanatory text interleaved. 
| Graf, London, [1838] 

Includes : Delhi—View of Kutb Minar, Tomb 

of Shams-ud-Din Altamsh, Selim Garh, Mosque 
of Sher Shah and Alai Darwaza; Agra—Taj 


Mahal (entrance gateway, general view, angle 
-tower on river, and interior). ao 


Orme, Wititam. 24 views in Hindostan, 
drawn by William Orme from the original 
pictures painted by Mr. Daniell & Colonel 
Ward: now in the possession of Richard 
Chase. Large oblong folio, pp. [i] and 4, 
with 24 coloured plates. 

Orme, [London, 1800 ?] 
See plates 11, West Gate of the Kotilah of 

Firoz Shah, Delhi; 18, Bridge at Jaunpur: 24, 

Kutb Minar, Delhi, with surrounding buildings. 

Satt, Henry. Twenty-four views, in 
St. Helena, the Cape, India, Ceylon, the 
Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt. From 
drawings by Henry Salt. Atlas folio, 24 
coloured plates, and 24 leaves of text, 4to., 
in pocket. M’Lean, London, 1822 

See plate 7— Mosque at Lucknow. 

Smmpson, Witiiam. India, ancient and 
modern. <A series of illustrations of the 
country and people of India and adjacent 
territories. Executed in chromo-lithography 
from drawings by William Simpson. With 
descriptive literature by John William Kaye. 
Atlas folio, pp. iv and 100, with 50 coloured 
plates. Day, London, 1867 

See plate X—a good view of the Palace at Amber. 

Wison, Horace H. The Oriental 
Portfolio: picturesque illustrations of the 
scenery and architecture of India. Drawn 
on stone from the delineations of the most 
eminent artists, [Thomas Bacon, with the 
exception of one by Capt. Grindlay] taken 
from original designs and accompanied by 
descriptive notices. Folio, pp. [i], with 
11 plates, explanatory text interleaved. 


Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1841 
IL—Pavilion at the Tomb of Sufdur Jung, 
Delhi; VI and VIL—Deeg ; Vill.—The Fort 
of Mongir; [X.—Mausoleum of Sufdur Jung; 
XL—Tomb of Humayun’s Vizier, Delhi. 


AGRA AND FATHPOUR SIKRI. 
A.-M, G. RB. The Restoration of the Moghul 
Buildings at Agra. Fraser's Magazine, New 
Series, Vol. LX, pp. 112-115. 1874. 
See White, (William H.). 
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AwnpERson, Cot. R. P. The Taj. A Transla- 
tion from the Persian. The Calcutta Review, 


Vol. LVII, pp. 233-237. 1873 
From MS., Or. 2030 British Museum. See V. A. 
Smith, History of Fine Art in India, p. 419 n. 
Includes a description of the stones used in the 
mosaic work, with places of origin; also a list of 
the chief craftsmen, with their salaries. 


Anon. [Twenty-five large coloured plates, 
being elevations of the T4) Mahal, Moti 
Masjid, Mausoleum of Itimadu-d-Doulah, 
andother monuments at Agra, of the mau- 
soleum of Akbar at Sikandarah, and of the 
Buland Darwazah at Futehpore Sikri, with 
facsimiles of the detail of their ornament- 
ation and of their inscriptions, drawn by 
native artists about aA. D. 1812, and bound 
upin a volume 3’ 5” x 2’ 6".] MS., Stowe, 
Or. 17A, British Museum. (1812 2] 
— Title page: “This contains 
a faithful Copy of the Inscriptions on the 
Outside of & within the Mausoleum, or 
Taaje, at Agra, in India, taken by a 
Moonshee who was employed by the Bengal 
Government to superintend and shew the 
Place to Visitors, and which were carefully 
translated under the Inspection of the 
 Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army, in 
the year 1812-13. G. Nugent.” MB. 
Stowe, Or. 17B. Brit. Museum. 1812-13. 


Includes also inscriptions on the tomb of Shah 





Jahan, and on the Moti Masjid and Diwan-i-Khas. | 


——— The Rozah of EHatimad-ul- 
Dowlah, at Agra. [From the Calcutta Jour- 
nal.| Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 638-639. 1824. 


Mofussil Stations, 
Agra. Asiatic Journal and Monthly 
Register, Vol. X, New Series, pp. 58-66. 1833. 
— The Emperor Akber’s Palace. 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, Vol. IT 
Third Series, pp. 82-84. 1844 
Pictorial Agra (Abridged). 
Contains 26 Half-tone photographs of its most 
principal buildings with letterpress descrip- 

tion of all. Sm. oblong 8vo., pp. 27. 
Priya Lall & Co., Agra, 1912 

A selection from Piciorial Agra. | 
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Anon. Buildings of Archaeologica] 
Interest in the Fort of Agra. Selections from the 
Records of Govt. N.-W. Prov., Second Series 
Vol. III, pp. 58-72, with 2 folding plans, ) 

Allahabad, 1879 


Reports by Lieut. H. H. Cole and Sir Edward 
Leeds. 


—— Buildings of Archeological 


Interest in the Fort of Agra. The Archti 
Vol. V, pp. 99-100. 1871 


‘From a document recently published by the 
Government of the Western Provinces.” 


Inscription in Nai-ki-Mandi 
Transactions of the Archaeological Sovriety of 
Agra, p. ¥Vil. 1875 

On the mausoleum of Nawab Muhammad 
Mujahid IsShan, orected during the reign of 
Akbar. 
~—_—_—_— Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandra, 

Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. VI, pp. 75-80, with 
11 coloured plates illustrating the frescoes. 


1895 
Roprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings. 
of Historical Buildings [q. v.] | 
The Saman Burj, or Jasmine 
Tower, at Agra. The House Beautiful, Vol. 
I, p. 187, with 1 plate. 1904. 
Brrapwoop, Grorce. The Decorations of 
the Taj at Agra. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. ], 
pp. 61-62, with 1 folding coloured plate. 


1885 
2nd plate, ibid, supploment to Vol. I, No. 10. 


Brooxs, T. AncHrBpaLp. The Taj Mahal: 
a descriptive essay. 12mo. pp. [i] and 44. 
Anglo-Indian Publishing Co., Delhi, 1904. 
Burenscuiw, ANDREA. Taj Mahal. Dikt 
af Andrea Butenschén, illustrerad af Julius. 
Wengel. Impl. 4to., pp. 24, with 7 plates. 
Norstedt, Stockholm, 18094 
Cyisnotm, Rosurt F. The Taj Mahal, 
Agra, and its relations to Indian Architec- 
ture. Journal of the Royal Society of Aris, 
Vol. LIX, pp. 170-180. Correspondence with 
Mr. Somers Clarke, pp. 393-394. 1911 
Synopsis; The Architect, Vol. LXXAV [title 
page misprinted LXXXVI], pp. 20-23. 
Criran Mar, Munshi. ‘Imarat ul-Akbar, 
A Persian MS. ‘“ The best work we possess 
on the buildings in Agrah from Akbar’s 
time.” See note in the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1875, pp. 117-118. 
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Written about 1829-80, by Munshi Chitar Mal, 
a student of Agra Government College, at the 
suggestion of Dr. James Duncan. 


Craik, Str Henry. The Taj Mehal. The 
Architect, Vol. LX XIX, p. 63. 1908 
Extracted from Impressions of India by Sir 
Henry Craik, M.P., then appearing in the Scotsman, 
A Guide to the Historical 
Square 8vo., pp. 5 and 


Eis, FRED. 
Buildings of Agra. 
57, with 2 plates. 

The ‘“‘People’s Herald” Press, Agra, 1906 


Emerson, W. On the Taj Mahal at 
Agra. Sessional Papers of the Roy. Inst. 
of Brit. Architects, Vol. XX, pp. 195-208, 
with 2 plates. 1870 


H.—, Mason J. Four Letters from Major 
J. H.—, containing a minute description of 
the celebrated City and Fortress of Agra, 
the Mausoleum of Shah Jehaun, and the 
Tomb of Akbar at Secundra. Asiatic Annual 
Register, Vol. V, “Miscellaneous Tracts,” 
pp. 71-79. 1803 


Have, E. B. The Taj and its Designers. 
The Nineteenth Century, Vol. LIII, pp. 1039- 





1049. 1903 
Reprinted in his Essays on Indian Art, pp. 
1-—23. Natesan, Madras, [1910] 
— — A Handbook to Agra and 
the Taj, Sikandra, Fatehpur-Sikri and 


the neighbourhood. With 14 illustrations 
from photographs and 4 plans. Sm. 8vo. 
pp. x and 139. Longmans, London, 1904 


—-——-— Do. Second edition, revised, with 
Appendix [The Designers of the Taj]. 
Sm. 8va., pp. xii and 147. 

Longmans, London, 1912 


Hosten, Ruv. H<., S.J. Who Planned 
the Taj 2 Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
New Series, Vol. VI, pp. 281-288. 1910 

KARKARIA, R. P. Akbar’s 
Secundra. Calcutia Review, Vol. OXXVI 
[title page numbered CXXV in error], 
pp: 44-59. 1908 


A development of Fergusson’s theory that 
itis unfinished and that it lacks the central dome. 


Tomb at 
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. Keawe, H. G. Keene’s Handbook for 
Visitors to Agra and its Neighbourhood, 
re-written and brought up-to-date by E. A. 
Dunean. Seventh edition. I2mo., pp. ix 
and 295, with 4 plans. 


Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta, 1909 


Previous editions in 1854, 1862, 1869, 1873, 
1874, and 1878. 


Krisona BaBapvur, Ragan Brvava. Re- 
flections on Agra, in a letter addressed to a 
friend. Second edition. Sm. 8vo., pp. 18. 

Mookerjee, Calcutta, 1903 

Lani and Co., Priva. Pictorial Agra : 
illustrated by a series of photographs of its 
principal buildings, ancient and modern, 
with descriptive letterpress of each. Com- 
piled by Priya LallandCo., Oblong 8vo., 5 
parts, pp. [i], 34; [i], 55; [i], 54; [i], 55 ; [i], 
19; with 240 illustrations. Lall, Agra, 1911 

Map, Masor C. Note on Tomb of Sadik 
Mahomed Khan; with plan and drawings. 
Transactions of the Archaeological Society of 
Agra, pp.i-iv., with 10 drawings on 1 large 
folding plate, and inscriptions. 1875 

Sadiq Muhammad Kh4n was a Mansabdar of 

Akbar’s, and it is here suggested that his tomb 

had considerable influence on the design of the 

latter’s mausoleum. 

MusamMap Mv’tn at-Din, Abkbarabddi. 
Mu’in al-agar, 8vo., pp. 3, 184 and 3, with 
3 plates and 1 figure. Lith. 

‘Uthmini Press, Agra, 1904 
Also called the Tarikh i Agra, An account of 
Agra, with a description of the Taj Mahal and 
other mausoleums and edifices, and short bio- 
graphical accounts, 
The History of the Taj and 
the Buildings in its Vicinity. With 3 illus- 
trations from photographs and 2 plans. 8vo., 
pp. iv and 122. Moon Press, Agra, 1906 
A translation of Mu’tn-al-asar (1894) by the 
same writer. 

Monsmmapn Sap Aunmap, Marahrawi. 
Asari Akbari, 8vo., pp. 10 and 218, with 14 
plates and I illustration. Lith. 

Akbari Press, Agna, 1906 
An account of Fathpir Sikri and of the 
buildings founded by Akbar. 
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Munammap Lavin, Sayyid, Khan Bahédur. 
Agra Historical and Descriptive, with an 
account of Akbar and his Court and of the 
modern city of Agra. Illustrated with 
Portraits of the Moghul Emperors and 
Drawings of the Principal Architectural 
Monuments of that City and its Suburbs, 
and a map of Agra. 8vo., pp. x and 308, 
with 47 plates and folding map. 


Calcutta Central Press, Calcutta, 1896 
Includes Fathpir Sikri and Sikandra. 


Muxerrsi, Satya CHanpra. The Travell- 
er’s Guide to Agra containing an account 
of the past history, the antiquities, and the 
principal sights of Agra, together with some 
information about Agra as it is. 12mo., 
pp. ili and 176. Sen, Delhi, 1892 


Agra in Pictures, containing an 
account of the past history, the antiquities, 
and the principal sights of Agra, together 
with some information about Agra as it 
is, Oblong 8vo., pp. [v], iii and 85, with 
35 plates. The Indian Press, Allahabad, 1910 


N., J. T. Guide to the Taj at Agra, 
Fort of Agra; Akbar’s Tomb at Secundra, 
and Ruins of Futehpore Sikree. Translated 
from a Persian M.S.S. with an English 
version of the poetry inscribed on the walls, 
tombs, etc.; description of the Taj, and 
extracts from several notices on the subject. 
[Third edition]. 8vo., pp. 81. 


Victoria Press, Lahore, 1869 
Previous editions: 1854, 1862. 





Wicoreibicnrit 


Nata, Pundit Jacean. Description of 
some Buildings in the Environs of Agra 
with notes on the history of the city before 
the time of the Emperor Akbar. Transac- 
tions of the Archaeological Saciety of Agra, 
pp. iv—xv. 1375 


Nrwewt, Mayor H. A. Three Days at 
Agra. A Complete Guide, which includes 
Fatehpur-Sikri, and Map. Sm. 8vo., pp. [i] 
and 44. 

Higginbothams Ld., Madras and Bangalore. 

. [1913] 
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Row.att, Lt.-Col. E. A. Report on ce 
Taj at Agra. Selections from the Records 
of Govt, N.-W. Prov., Second Series, Vol. ] 
pp. 70-74. Allahabad, 1869 

Renewing and repairing the Mosaics, 
repainting of domes, and replacement of the: 
earthenware pipes of the garden fountaing by 
iron ones. 

SH4RMAN, G.S. A Comprehensive Guide 
to Agra and its Historical Buildings. 12mo. 
pp. [vi], 91 and xii, with 8 plates, 

Sham Lall, Agra, 1907 

Smita, Epmunp W. Wall Paintings 
recently found in the Khwabgah, Fathpur 
Sikri, near Agra. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. VI, 
pp. 65-68, with 11 plates (10 coloured). 1894 


—-——-——— Decorative Paintings from the 
Tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulah at Agra. Journ, 
Ind. Art., Vol. VI, pp. 91-94, with 8 coloured, 
plates. 1895. 

Reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawing 
of Historical Buildings, [q. v.], with the addition 
of 11 coloured plates. 

| Wall Paintings from Salim 
Chisti’s Tomb, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. 
Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. VIII, pp. 41-44, with. 
12 coloured plates. 1898 


Condensed from The Moghul Architecture of 
Fathpir Stkri, Part III. 





3 


Wall Paintings from the Jami‘ 

Masjid, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. Journ.,. 
Ind. Art., Vol. VIII, pp. 55-57, with 10 olour- 

ed plates. 1899: 


Condensed from The Moghul Architecture of 
Pathpar Sikri, Part VI. 








Moghul Colour Decoration of 
Agra. Tlustrated by examples from the Chini- 
Ka-Rauza, Itmad-ud-Daulah’s Tomb, and the 
Kanch Mahal. Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. TX, pp. 
71-73, with 19 illustrations (18 coloured) ; pp- 
75-76, with 20 coloured plates; pp. 77-79, 
with 17 plates (15 coloured). 1902 


THACKERAY, Con. Sie 
Repairer of the Taj Mahal. Asiatic Review, 
Vol. VITL, pp. 19-21. 1916 


On repairs carried out by Lieut. (afterwards- 
Lt.-Col.) Joseph Taylor, in 1810. 


EpwarRrp. The 
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Voysny, H.[W.] Onthe Building Stones 
and Mosaic of Akberabad or Agra. Asiatick 
Researches, Vol. XV, pp. 429-435. 1825 

Wainwricut [JoEL]. The Taj [Mahal 
at Agra]. Journ. Manchester Geographical 
Society, Vol. XIV, pp. 307-310, with 1 illus- 
tration. 1898 

An emotional description. 

Wuirs, Wirtit1am H. On the Repairs at 

Agra Fort. The Architect, Vol. XI, pp. 17-18. 

1874 

Apropos of an article in Fraser's Magazine, 
signed G. R, A.-M. [g. v.] 


AHMADABAD. 
Anon. Restorations at Ahmedabad. The 
Architect, Vol. V, p. 186. 1871 


Partial restoration of the Harem and Sluice 
at Surkhej. 

Biaas, Con., Taropore C. Horz aANpb 
JamES Ferausson. Architecture at Ahmed. 
abad, the Capital of Goozerat, photo- 
graphed by Col. Biggs, with an historical 
and descriptive sketch, by Theodore C. 
Hope and architectural notes by James 
Fergusson. 4to., pp. xv and 100, with 120 
plates (mounted photographs), 2 maps and 
numerous woodcuts. Murray, London, 1866 


BLOCHMANN, H. Hight Arabic and Persian 
Inscriptions from Ahmadabad. Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. IV, pp. 289-293, with 8 
illustrations (facsimiles). 1875 


Two Inscriptions from Ahmed- 
abad. Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV, pp. 
367-368, 1875 


CRAWLEY-Borvrey, A. W. A Scheme for 
the protection and conservation of ancient 
buildings in and around the city of Ahmed- 
abad. 4to., pp. 71 and xcv. 


Education Society’s Press, Bombay 1886 
Suggestions, correspondence re vandalism, 
ete., pp. 1-71; Appendix B: ‘Classified List of 
Ancient Public Buildings in and around the 
City of Ahmedabad..,” pp. v—xvii; Appendix 
C: “Statement describing the Mosques and 
Rozasin the City... .,” pp. xix-lix; Appendix 
D:“ Statement describing Mosques and Rozas 
inthe Suburbs .... »”’ pp. lxi—Ixxxi; ete, 


GRIFFITHS, Joun. Principal, Bombay 
School of Art. Drawings by Students of the 
Bombay School of Art. Journ. Ind. Art., 
Vol. VI, pp. 63-64, with 13 plates (1 double). 

1894 


Rant Sipri’s Mosque and Tomb, and Pigeon 


House, Ahmadédbéd. 

Dada Hari’s Well, Mosque and 

Tomb, Ahmedabad. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. 

VI, pp. 97-98, with 14 plates (3 double). 
1895 








AJMIR. 

Henpuny, Sura.-Mas. T. Houser. The 
Arts and Manufactures of Ajmere-Merwarra. 
Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. III. 1889 

General notes, pp. 1-2. Appendix, Notes on 

the Durgah at Ajmere, p. 8 and plates 25-39. 

Also plate 24, Gate of the Ajmere Fort, and 

plate 4 (coloured), specimens of coloured marble 

found near Ajmere. 

SaRDa, Har Brras. Ajmer: Historical 
and Descriptive. 8vo., pp. x and 174, with 
27 plates and folding map. 

Scottish Mission Industries Co., Ajmer, 
1911 

SIVANATH, son of Judlénéth. Sair i Ajmer, 
Guide to Ajmere-Merwara. 8vo., pp. 24. 
Lith. Printing Co. Press, Ajmer, 1892 

ALLAHABAD. 

Brvermer, H. Sultan Khusrau. J OUrn., 

Koy. Asiatic Society, pp. 597-609. 1907 
Inscriptions on tombs of Shah Begam, Khusrau, 


and Sult4nun-nisé. Begam. 


Supplementary note by author, tbid., p. 164, 
1908 
In connection with above :— 


Dewhurst, R. P. The Inscriptions in the 
Khusrau Bagh at Allahabad. Ibid., pp. 746-9. 1909 
Variant readings, 

[CHATTERJEE, R.] Prayag or Aallahabad. 
A handbook. Sm. 8vo., pp. xii and 190 
with 57 plates (1 coloured). 

The “‘Modern Review ” Office, Calcutta, 

| 1910 

MouKkerrJ1, Satya CuHanpRA. Allahabad 
in Pictures, containing an account of the 
past history, the antiquities and the prin- 
cipal sights of Allahabad, with some infor- 
mation about Allahabad as it is. Dlustrated 
by Major Baman Das Basu. Oblong 8vo., 
pp. [i], [i], ii and 67, with 53 plates, 

The Indian Press, Allahabad, 1910 
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BENARES. 

Bromenary, B. G. Views of Benares, 
from the River Side. Oblong folio, 23 
mounted photographs, with descriptive note 
under each. Bromchary, Benares, 1869 
| See sixth plate, for the Mosque of Aurangzib. 
SHERRING, Rev. M. A. The Sacred City 
of the Hindus: an account of Benares in 
ancient and modern times. With an In- 
troduction by Fitzedward Hall. 8vo., pp. 

xxxvi and 388, with 10 plates. 
Trubner, London, 1868 


Several mosques, etc., are described. See pp. 
298-299, 304-305, 307-321. 


BIJAPUR. 


Extracts from the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Government in connection with 
the old public buildings of Mahomedan 
Architecture at Beejapoor, in the Satara 
Districts ; Bombay Govt. Records: 
No. XLI.—New Series, pp. 209-253. 

| Bombay, 1857 
‘‘Rough Estimateof the probable Expense of 

Repairing the undermentioned Old Mahomedan 

Buildings at Beejapoor’,signed P. L. Hart, pp. 

247-250. 

Brrp, James. On the ruined city of 
Bijapur, its Persian inscriptions, and tran- 
slations of the latter into English. Journ., 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Soctety, Vol. I, 
pp. 367-390, with 2 folding plates. 1844. 


CANTRELL, ALEXANDER, M. An Account 
of the Ruins of Beejapoor. 8vo., pp. [i] and 
16, with 4 plates. 

Education Society’s Press, Bombay, 1872 


Cousens, Henry. Bijapur, the old Capi- 
tal of the Adil Shahi Kings. A guide to 
its ruins with historical outline. Published 
with the sanction of Government. 8vo., pp. 
Vili and 145, with 2 folding maps. 

Orphanage Press, Poona, 1889 


Eruison, W. Some Relics of Bejapur 
The Malik-i-Maidan, or Lord of the Plain. 
Calcutta, Remew, Vol. XO, pp. 141-149. 1890 

Architecture, pp. 142 to end, 


HEReusson, James. On the Architec- 
tural Splendour of the City of Beejapore, 
Papers read atthe Roy. Inst. of Brit. Architecis 
Vol. V, pp. 5-20, with 1 plate. 1955 

Special section on the dome of Mahmad’s 
tomb, and discussion thereon. 

Harr, Carprain Parnre D., ALEXANDER 
CUMMING AND JAMES FERGUSSON. Archi- 
tectural Illustrations of the Principal 
Mahometan Buildings of Beejapore. 
Executed under the direction of Bartle 
Frere, Resident at Satara, by Captain 
Philip D. Hart, assisted by Alexander 
Cumming, and native draftsmen. Edited 
by James Fergusson. Folio, pp. [i], with 
73 plates and 6 pages of text interleaved. 

Cundall and Downes, London, 1859 
See Taylor and Fergusson. 

Nasu, L. A. [Nineteen drawings of Bija- 
pir, made in 1845 and preserved in the India 
Office Library.] 1845 


SYDENHAM, Capt. G. An Account of 
Bijaptr in 1811, by Capt. G. Sydenham 
of the Madras Establishment. Communij- 
cated, by Col. C. Mackenzie.  Asiatick 
fiesearches. Vol. XIII, pp. 433-455. 1829 


SyKus, Capr. W. H. Notes respecting 
the principal remains in the ruined city 
of Bejapoor, with traditional accounts of 
their origin, etc. Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, Vol. III, pp. 55-63. 1823 


LAYLorR, Meapows, anp James Frrous- 
son. Architecture at Beejapoor, an ancient 
Mahometan Capital in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, photographed from drawings by 
Capt. P. D. Hart, A. Cumming, and Native 
draftsmen; and on the spot by Col. 
Biggs, and the late Major Loch. With an 
Historical and Descriptive Memoir by Capt. 
Meadows Taylor, and Architectural Notes 
by James Fergusson. Large folio, pp. xii 
and 93, with 2 maps, 78 plates (mounted 
photographs), and 12 woodcuts. 

Murray, London, 1866 
Published for the Committee of Architectural 

Antiquities of Western India under the patronage 

of Kursondas Madhowdas. 
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This work may be described as a_ second 
edition of the work by Hart, Cumming and 
Fergusson [¢. v.], with the addition of a text, 
which the former work lacked. The plates are 
the same, except for about a dozen omissions, 
which are compensated for by other plates, 
showing buildings not illustrated in the earlier 


work. 
| DACCA. 
Autap Hasan, Sayid. Notes on the 


Antiquities of Dacca. 8vo., pp. viii and 71. 
Printed by M. M. Bysak, Calcutta, 1904. 
With numerous transliterations and transla- 

tions of inscriptions. 
Extracts from Notes on the 
Antiquities of Dacca. 8vo., pp. 24. 1903 
BraDLEv-Brer, F. B. The Romance of 
an Hastern Capital [Dacca]. 8vo., pp. x 
and 349, with 19 plates and folding map. 
Smith, Hider & Co., London, 1906 


[D’Oviy, Smr CHarwes.] Antiquities of 
Dacca, Parts 1-4. Folio, pp. 20, with 16 plates, 
explanatory text interleaved, and 4 illus- 
trations. Landseer, London, [1814-1827] 

The letterpress ends on p. 20 in the middle 
of a sentence. Apparently no more than four 
parts were published, but there were to have 
been six. 


Tayitor, JAMES. A Sketch of the Topo- 
graphy & Statistics of Dacca. Printed 
by order of Government. 8vo., pp. vi and 
371, with folding map. 

Huttmann, Calcutta, 1840 


On the city and chief towns of the Province, 
pp- 86-118. 


DELHI. 

Amman Kuan, Sayid, C.S. I. Asar as- 
sanadid. 8vo., 4 parts, pp. 238,44, 72, and 
246, with 134 illustrations. ith. 

Delhi, 1268 [1847]. 


———— Do. 8vo., 3 parts, preface (in 
English), pp. i, ii and 4; pp. 6, 48, 53, 10, 
108 ; and 62 pp. of inscriptions. No illustra- 
tions. Lith. Delhi, 1270 [1854]. 
A second edition of the preceding with much 
additional matter. 
———— Do. 8vo., pp. 98, 23, 32, and 
132, with 152 illustrations. Lith. 
Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow, 1273 [1876]. 
Other editions in 1900 (Lucknow) and 1904 
(? Cawnpar). 


AgmMap Kuin Sayid, 0.8.1. Description 
des monuments de Dehli en 1852, d’ apres le 
texte hindoustanide Saiyid Ahmad Khan, par 
M. Garcin de Tassy, membre de l'Institut. 
Journal Asiatique, V° série, tome XV, pp. 508- 
536 ;tome XVI, pp. 190-254; 392-451 rd 
543 ;tome XVII, pp. 77-97. 1860-6] 

ANON. Description of Delhi and its 
Environs. [From the Calcutta Journal.] 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, Vol. 
AV, pp. 551-560. 1823 

Report to Government, and 
Correspondence regarding the Repairs of 
the Kootub Minar, near Delhi. Journal of 
the Archaeological Society of Delhi, pp. 
41-59, 1850 


Correspondence dated 1829. Repairs carried 
out by Major R. Smith. 


The Delhi Guide or Journal, 
with a summary narrative of the siege and 
conquest of Delhiin the Mutiny Year 1857 
A.D., with a list of the Delhi Sovereigns. 
Bya Traveller of 1887 a.p. First Edition, 
Svo., pp. ix and 68. 

Jubilee Press, Dehra Dun, [1889] 
——— The Delhi Durbar Souvenir, 
1903. Oblong 8vo., pp. [i], with 25 plates. 
Delhi Durbar Photographic Gallery, 
Madras, [1903] 
Contains 6 good architectural photographs. 
BLuocHMann. [Readings and translations 
of several Arabic and Persian Inscriptions 
from Delhi, and its neighbourhood.] Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 212-214. 1875 
Buont, James, T. A Description of the 
Cuttub Minar. Asiatick Researches, Vol. IV, 
pp. 313-316, with 1 plate. = 1795 
BuRFoRD, Ropgrt. Description of a View 
of the City of Delhi with an action between 
Her Majesty’s troops and the revolted 
Sepoys. Now exhibiting at the Panorama, 
Leicester Square. Painted by the pro- 
prietor, Robert Burford, and Henry C. 
Selous and assistants, From Drawings by 
Captain Robert Smith, R.E. 8vo., pp. 16 
with 1 folding plate. 
Golbourn, London, 1858 
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CAMPBELL, C. J. Notes on the History 
and Topography of the Ancient Cities of 
Delhi. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXXV, Pt. I, pp. 199-218, with 4 fold- 
ing plates, and 4 figures in the text. 1866 

Includes detail drawings of the Great Screen 
of Arches, and of the columns of the Qutb 

Mosque. Also a plan of the cities of Delhi, and of 

the Qutb Mosque. 

Cotzn, Lr. Henry Harpy. The Archi- 
tecture of Ancient Delhi, especially the 
buildings around the Kutb Minar. Y¥Wolio, 
pp. vi and 131, with 26 plates (mounted 
photographs) and 2 plans. 

Arundel Society, London, 1872 


Under the sanction of the Science and Art De- 
partment of the Committee of Council on Hdu- 
cation. 

This searce book is, for the buildings round 
the Qutb Min4r, the best illustrated work on the 
subject, the photographs being exceptionally 

_ large and clear. 


Coorer, FrRepERICK. The Handbook for 
Delhi. With large additional matter, illus- 
trative notes, descriptions and extracts 
from scientific travellers, archeologists and 
other authors, on the historic remains and 
points of modern interest in Delhi, with 
original contributions from D. B. Smith, 
and Lieut. De Kantzow. Sm. 8vo., pp. [vi], 
vi and 186, with 2 folding maps. 


Delhi Press, Delhi, 1863. 


A new edition of Beresford’s Delhi, with 
additional matter. 


[Second edition.] The Hand- 
book for Delhi, with index and two 
maps, illustrating the historic remains of 
Old Delhi, and the position of the British 
Army before the assault in 1857, &c., &c., 
Svo., pp. Lil, v and 168. 


Lahore Chronicle Press, Lahore, 1865. 


Corn, Henry ; anp Hunry Lewis. Some 
Account of the Town and Palace of Feeroz. 
abad, in the vicinity of Delhi, with Intro- 
ductory Remarks on the sites of other 
Towns. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XVI, pp. 971-986. 184'7 


Corr, HENRY ; aND Henry Lewis. ae 
account of the Town and Palace of Feerozabad 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. J ne 
of the Archaeological Society of Dethi, pp. 
72-77. 1850 

EWER, WALTER. An account of the Ins- 
criptions on the Cootub Minar, and on the 
Ruins in its Vicinity. Asiatick Researches. 
Vol. XIV, pp. 480-489, with 1 folding plan 
of minar and mosque. 1829 

HansHawe, H. C., C.S8.I. Delhi: Pagt, and 
Present, 8vo., pp. xxiii and 337, with 49 
plates and 10 maps and plans. 

Murray, London, 1902 
—— Dihli. Article in the Eincyclo- 
paedia of Islam, Vol. I, pp. 971-973. 19392 

Frankim, Lr. Witttam. An Account 
of the present state of Delhi. Asiatick 
Researches, Vol. TV, pp. 419-432. 1795 


Frenco, C. J. Delhi and its Environs. 
A Pocket Companion for Visitors to that 
city and its suburbs. 8vo., pp. 21 and 6. 

[Delhi], 1876 

Hariz up-Din Amman. [No title. Inscrip- 
tions on the principal buildings of Shah 
Jahanibad and -Old Delhi, transcribed in 
imitation of the original characters.] 4to., 
119 folios. A.H. 1232 (1817) 

MS. Or. 4595. Brit. Museum. 
Harcourr, Lr. A. The New Guide to 
Delhi. 8vo., pp. ix and 142, with 3 plans. 
“Pioneer Press,” Allahabad, 1866 
Do. Second edition, Revised 
and enlarged. 8vo., pp. ix and 140,with 3 
plans. David, Meerut, 1870 
Do. Third edition. 8vo., pp. ix 
and 143, with 3 plans. 
Victoria Press, Lahore, 1873 

Harn, G.R. The Seven Cities of Delhi. 
Svo., pp. xiv and 319, with 20 plates and 5 
folding plans. Thacker, London, 1906 

Josui, S. N. Delhi in Pictures, Large 8vo., 
pp. 40, with 46 illustrations. 


Chitrashala Steam Press, Poona, 1912 
Krenn, H. G. Keene’s Handbook for 
Visitors to Delhi, re-written and brought up 
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SSS 
to date by E. A. Duncan. Sixth edition. 
12mo., pp. Viiiand 155, with map and 6 plans. 
Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta, 1906 
Previous editions in 1874 (2nd), 1882 (4th) 
and 1899 (5th). 

Lewis, H. Report of the Committee 
appointed on the 4th October, 1847, on the 
Jumma Musjeed fof Feerozeabad]. Journal 
of the Archaeological Society of Dehli, pp. 
64-71. 1850 

Lewis, Henry; AND Henry Cops. Some 
account of the “ Kalan Musjeed,”? commonly 
called the “‘ Kalee Musjeed,” within the 
new town of Delhi. Journ., Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XVI, pp. 577-589, with 5 
plates, (plans, section and elevation). 1847 

Manvet, G.S. Rah-num&’i Dilhi, 8vo., 
pp. iv and 488, with 11 lithographic plates. 
Lith. Phoenix Press, Delhi, 1874 

A guide to Delhi, with descriptions of the 
principal places of note. 

Newett, Mason H. A. Three Days at 
Delhi. A complete guide with map. Second 
Edition, Sm. 8vo., pp. 25. 

Higginbothams ILd., Madras and 

Bangalore [1913] 

Renton-Drennine, J. Delhi, the Impe- 
rial City. Svo., pp. 110, with 2 folding plans 
and 20 illustrations. 

Times Press, Bombay, 1911 
Aguide book. Partly the work of 8. Sen. 

Rustamyt Nasarvangr, Munshi. The 
History of the Kuth Minar (Delhi). Being 
an inquiry into its origin, its authorship, its 
appellation and the motives that led to its 
erection, from the testimony of Mohmedan 
Chroniclers and the inscriptions on the 
Minar. 12mo. pp. [vi], vii and 94. 

Fort Printing Press, Bombay, 1911 

SANDERSON, GoRDON. Delhi Fort. A Guide 
‘to the Buildings and Gardens. Square 8vo., 
Pp. viii and 47, with 2 large folding plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914 


Archaeological Survey of India publication. 
Sanain Bue B. ‘Arr Aksar Buc. Sair 
ul-Manazil. 9. 11” 64", ff. 92. Brit. 
Museum. Add. 24053. [o. 1811-1819] 


puna eee hical account of the principal 

cen mee. of Shahjahanabad and Old Delhi, 

i ia of their inscriptions. Written at 

a sas of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles 

2 is ilus Metcalfe, Resident at Delhi. Sangin 

(iis says that he had himself carefully taken 

vane the inscriptions. This copy lacks the 

ee for which blank spaces have been 
rt, and breaks off at the description of the Qutb 

nar. Another copy contains a continuation 
which treats of the Tomb of Iitutmish and other 
monuments near the Masjid-i-Quwwat ul-Islim. 
ee Add. 19430 is another copy of the above 
13°X 9", ff. 71. The descriptive portion is fuller, 
eee the copies of inscriptions more perfect 
than in the preceding copy ; a few drawings have 

been introduced, See Rieu, B. Mus. C at.t, 431-432. 

Another copy Persian MS. No. 351 in the 
Roy. Asiatic Society’s Collection, ff. 73. It is 
in Urdd and according to Wm. Irvine (Journal 
f.A.S., 1903, p. 384), itis probable that Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan was very largely indebted to it 
when writing his Asar-us-Sanddid [ g. v.] 
S[ouzp], J.C. A Brief History of Delhi, 

specially written for the Delhi Capital 
Directory. 8vo., pp.iv, 246 and xxxv, with 
19 plates. [The Printing and Publishing Co., 

Delhi, 1913.] 

STEPHEN, CaRBR. A Handbook for Delhi. 
Second edition, 12mo., pp. 36. 

Mission Press, Luddhidna ; Thacker, Cal- 
cutta, 1876. 

StepHen, Carr. The Archeology and 
Monumental Remains of Delhi. Roy., 8vo., 
pp. viand 284, with 46 mounted photographs. 

Simla, Ludhiana and Calcutta, [1876] 

Copies are frequently found which lack the 
photographs, and were apparently issued in that 
condition. 

Stewart, Wma. Inscription ona minar 
at Kootub ke Dirga, near the Usht Daht 
or Metal Pillar. The Minar measures 2424 
feet in height and 140 in circumference at 
the base. MS. Brit. Museum, Add. 8896, 
Art. I, No. 6. 

A single sheet, 23"X18", with the above 
heading, signed Wm. Stewart. The inscription 
(6 lines) records the repairs executed by Fath 
Khan, in the reign of Iskandar Sh&h Lodi, and 
ig dated A.H. 909 (1503-4). Thisis the inscrip- 
tion transcribed with facsimile in Sayyid Ahmed 


Khan’s Asdr as-Sanadid, appendix, p. 26, No. 14 
and p. 58. See Rieu, B. Mus. Cat., Tey ps 4320 
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Tuomas, EpwarD. The Chronicles of the 
Pathan Kings of Delhi, illustrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian 
Remains. 8vo., pp. xxv and 467, with 6 
plates, map and several woodcuts. 

Tritbner, London, 1871 
Includes several inscriptions on buildings of 


the period. 
Tremuett, J. D. Notes on Old Delhi. 


Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XX XIX, 
Pt. I, pp. 70-88. 1870 
Voce, J. PH. Catalogue of the Delhi 
Museum of Archeology, (Founded in 
January, 1909). 8vo., pp. xi and 71. 
Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 1908 
See ‘‘ Appendix 11.—The Sultans of Delhi 
and their existing monuments with approximate 
dates,’’ pp. 60-71. 
DHAR AND MANDU. 

BaRgnzus, Capt. Ernest. Dhar and 
Mandu. Journ., Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. X XI, pp. 339-391, with 
25 plates and folding map. 1904. 

CAMPBELL, J.M. Mandu. Journ., Bombay 


Branch, R. A. S., Vol. XIX, pp. 154-201. 

1896 

Contains considerable archzxological intfor- 
mation. 


CRESWELL, K. A.C. The Vaulting System 
of the Hindola Mahal at Mandi. Journ. 
Roy. Inst. of Brit. Architects, Vol. XXYV, 
pp. 237-245, with 14 illustratzons. 

Reprinted in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVII, 
pp- 169-177, with 3 plates and 6 figures. 1918. 
Harris, Caprain Cuaupius. The Ruins 

of Mandoo, the ancient Mahommedan capital 
of Malwa, in Central India. By J. Guiard, 
of Nice, trom the original sketches of 
Captain Claudius Harris, with descriptive 
and historical notices, [chiefly founded on 
Sit John Malcolm’s History of Central India,] 
and an Appendix. Folio, pp. [ii] and 20, 
with 6 coloured plates. Day, London, 1860 

————— Do. A Reprint. 8vo., with 7 
photographs. Dhar, 1892 

SUBALTERN. A Description of the Ruined 
City of Mandu, the ancient capital of 
Malwa ; with a sketch of its history during 
the period of its independence, under the 


Muhammadan Kings; and explanatory 
notes. Also an account of the Buddhist 
Cave Temples of Ajanta, in Khandes. With 
ground-plan illustrations. By a Subaltern. 
Svo., pp. ili and 140, with 2 folding plates. 

Printed at the Bombay Times Press, 1854. 


Yazpant, G. The Inscription on the 
Tomb of ‘Abdullah Shah Ghangal at Dhir. 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1909-10, pp. 
1-5, with 1 folding plate. 1912 

Dated 4.H. 859 (1455). 

YazDAni, G. Remarks on the Inscriptions 
of Dhar and Mandi. Lpigraphia Indo- 
Moslemica, 1911-12, pp. 8-11. 1914. 


ZAFAR Hasan. The Inscriptions of Dhar 
and Mandu. Hpigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 
1909-10, pp. 6-29, with 17 plates. 1912 


GAUR AND PANDWA. 


Anon. Ruins of Gour. [ From the 
“ Friend of India,” No. VIII.] Astatic 
Journal and Monthly Register, Vol. VII, 
pp. 559-560; IX, pp. 30-33. 1819-20: 


Brveripan, H. [Notes on an inscription 
on a piece of black basaltin the Magistrate’s 
compound at Maldah, referring to the 
building of a mosque at Gaur, A. H. 898 
(1492).] Proceedings of the Asiatic Soctety 
of Bengal, p. 242. 1890 


Note on Major Francklin’s 

Manuscript Description of Gaur. Journ., 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXXITI, Pt. 1, 

pp. 85-93. 1894 
Abstract : Proceedings, pp. 42-44. 


A short Notice of a Persian 

MS. on Gaur. Journ., Asiatic Society of 

Bengal, Vol. LXXI, Pt. 1, p. 44. 1902 

On a MS. of 32 pp. in the India Office Library, 

p. 1541, No. 2841 of Dr. Ethé’s catalogue. It 

is a report drawn up for Franklin by Shy4m 
Parshad [q. v.] in 1810. 


Address. Pro- 
of Bengal. 
1903. 


See pp. 22-27 for notes on Gaur and Pandwa. 


Botton, C. W. Annual 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society 


SuPTEMBER> 


CREIGHTON, H. The Ruins of Gour de- 
scribed, and. represented in eighteen views ; 
with @ topographical map. Compiled from 
the manuscripts and drawings of the late 
Hi. Creighton. Ato., pp. 12, with 19 plates 
(15 coloured), and explanatory text inter- 
leaved. 

Black, Parbury and Allen, London, 1817 

Kine, L. B. B. [Letter containing Notes 
on Buildings at Gaur.| Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 93-95. 1875 

MonMoHAN CHAKRAVARTI. Notes on 
Gour and other old Places in Bengal. Journ., 
Asiatic Socrety of Bengal, New Series, Vol. V, 
pp: 199-234, with map of © The Tract round 
Cour” (after Rennell, 1779-81 A.D.). 1909. 

RavensHaw, JoHN HENRY. Gaur: its 
Ruins and Inscriptions. Edited, with con- 
siderable additions and alterations by his 
Widow. Impl. 4to., pp. xi and 102, with 
59 plates and large folding map. 

Kegan Paul & Co., London, 1878. 

The first 45 plates are mounted photographs, 
the remaining 14 are photozincographs of 25 
inscriptions. The latter were also issued 
separately, without title-page, in a volume 
lettered: Survey of Indra Department, Photo- 
graphic Office, Calcutta, Photozineographs of Ins- 
eriptions from Gaur and Maldah. 

See Cunningham, Keporis, Vol. XV, pp. iv-V, 
99.76, 79-94, and plates XIII-XXVI. Supple- 
mentary to the above. 

Sarvim ParsHip, Munshi. [Persian MS. 
in India Office Library, No. 9341.] Topo- 
graphy and history of the fortress of Gaur 
(or Gaurh, as it is spelt here, the ancient 
capital of Bangalah, also called Lakhnautt) 
and the township of Pandwah, compiled 
by Shiyam Parshid Munshi in November 
and December, 1810, at the request of 
Major William Franklin. 4to. 

See Beveridge, (H.). 

Warurnousn, Con. J. [Dating imscrip- 
tion on a piece of black basalt, recording 
the building of a mosque, probably at 
Gaur, Aw. 898 (1492)]- Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 242. 1890. 

Westmacott, EH. VESEY. Ravenshaw's 
“Gaur.” Calcutia Review, Vol. LXLX, pp- 
68-83. 1879. 
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YazDani, G A New Inscription of 
Sultan Nusrat Shah of Bengal [at Gaur]. 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, lyil-12, pp. 5-7 
with 1 plate. Ivl4. 

Recording the erection of a gate, pisbably 
of the Dakhil Darwaéz8 at Gaur, by Nusrat 

Shah, in A.B. 926 (1519-20). 

GWALIOR. 

GrRirrin, Sir Leper. Famous Monuments 
of Central India. IUlustrated by a series 
of eighty-nine photographs in permanent 
autotype. With descriptive letterpress. 
Oblong folio, pp. xx and.105, with 89 plates. 

Sotheran, London, [1886] 


Gwalior: pp. 46-89 and plates XXAVITT- 
XLVII. 

Work was done here under Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan. Tomb of Muhammad Ghaus, pp. 
87-89, and plate XLVII. 


JoHNStTONE, J. W. D. Gwalior, 1905. 4to., 
pp. x and 138, with 48 plates (11 coloured). 
Bumpus, London, [1907] 

Includes a plan of the fortress. 

Kerru, Mason J. B. Preservation of 
National Monuments: Fortress Gwalior. 
August 1882. 8vo., pp. 79 with 4 plates 
and 2 figures in the text. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1883 
Three Mosques, Tombs of Muhammad Ghaus, 

Khandowla Khan, Nuzeri Khan, etc., pp. 47-52. 

Appendix A: Arts, Industries, &c., pp. 61-74 

Stone Carving, Coloured Tiles, Metal-ware ete. 

Newari, Cou. Gwalior. Transactions of 
the Archaeological Society of Agra. 1874. 

N., D. J. F. Note to Col. Newall’s 
Paper on Gwalior (Trans. A. S. A. P.) 
Transactions of the Archaeological Society of 
Agra, pp. xix x5. 1875 

Dating inscriptions on Great Mosque, and over 
the ‘Alamgiri Gate of Gwalior, 

Suprvant BatwaNnt Row BHAYASAHEB, 
Sormpi1a. History of the Fortress of 
Gwalior. 8vo., pp- Li] and 55, with plan. 


Education Society’s Press, Bombay, 
1892 
With lists of buildings raised at each period. 





JAUNPUOR. 
Awon, An article on (i) —Jounporendmah 
by Fuqueer Khairooddeen Mahomed Allah- 
abadi; Persian MS., (i) Ferishta’s History 
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of Kings of Jaunpore, translated by Briggs. ZG aAu-Fagin “Ary. J ughrafiyah i Jaun. 
Caleutia Review, Vol. XLI, pp. 114-158. 1865 | par. S8vo., pp. 100. Lith. Lucknow, [1874] 

Contains architectural notes. See Part I: History and topography of Tene 


Brocumann. [Reading and translation es 


eres Oar cana Kast 
asiid in Jaunpdar ort, ¢ S 
7 saiadliad of cnet in Aw. 778 (1377).] oe = tel ee Hlustrations of 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Ancient wildings in Kashmir. Prepared 
op. 14-15. 1375 | under the authority of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, from photographs 

plans, and drawings taken by order of the 
Government of India. Impl. 4to., pp. 31, 
with 57 plates and map. Allen, London, 18¢9 





Horne, Cuarnes. Notes on the age of 
the ruins chiefly situate at Banéras and 
Jaunpir. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLII, Pt. I, pp. 160-164. 1873 

Suggesting that some of the mosques, ¢.9., 
the Atala Masjid, were built with Hindu mate- 
rials on a Hindu substructure. 

KeAIR AD Din Munammap, Illdhdabddi. 
A Translation of the History of Jounpoor ; 
from the Persian of Fuqeer Khyr 66d deen 
Mishummud. By an Officer of the Bengal 
Army. ([R. W. Pogson.] 8vo., pp. vi and 


1b. India Gazette Press, Calcutta, 1814 riser inay — I. Some Persian Ins- 
criptions found in Srinagar, K ir’. 
Part IL; “Containing an Account of the P on ash mir Journ., 


foundation of the Ancient Buildings of the City ; Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXII, PP. 


Enclosure round Zain-ul-‘Abidin’s Lomb 
(Hindu Temple modified), p. 15, with 4 plates, 
JARRETT, Mason H. S. Note on an 

Inscription found upon a stone lying near 
the ruins of a Masjid on Lanka Island, 
Wular Lake, Kashmir. Journ., Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XLIX, Pt. I, pp. 16-20. 1880 


Recording the construction of an edifice a,x. 
847 (1443-4), by Zayn Ibad [Zain ul-‘Abidin]. 


a ceeemmmemsienshmnmesementiieedmncieaieminnn: aie temiatetatel anastasia état theater ceeane ad ee 


including the Fort, Mosques, Tanks, Mausoleums, 278-290. 1864 
&c.,” pp. 36 to end. On (i) Mosque of Shahi Hamadan; (2) Tomb 

[Written for Mr. Abraham Willard. See E.D., of Zain ul-‘Abidin ; (3) On and near the Great 
Ross, in J.4.S.B., LXXI, Pt. I, p. 136.] Mosque. 


MuRRAY-AYNSLEY, Mrs. H.G.M. Notes 
on some remarkable remains in Kashmir. 
Proceedings of the Asiatee Society of Bengal, 
pp. 2-3. 1895 


TrEcEAR, V. Notice of an Ancient Mahal 
or Palace near Jaunpur, in which some 
Hindu Coins were lately dug up. Journ., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IlI, pp. 617- 
620. . 1834 

Incviudes short notes on Muhammadan build- 
ings. Compiled chiefly from the History of 


Jaunpir by Maulavi Khair-ud-Din Muham- 
mad. 


Remains of two Ziyadrats, ete. 
———— [Letter on Muhammadan tomb- 
stones in Kashmir, with the Greek cross as 
ornament. Also on four designs from a band 
| of carving in the old wooden Habbakhorten 
Masjid, near Pandrekhan, Kashmir.] Proceed- 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 


Vost, Mason W., Jaunpur and 
Zafarabad Inscriptions. Journ., Roy. Asiatic 





Society, pp. 131-142. 1905 | 54-55, with 2 plates. 1897 
Short note on above by H. Beveridge, ibid Said to have been built inthe time of Jahangir. 
p- 364. 1905 
Short note on above by R. P. Dewhurst, LAHORE. 
“Inscription on the Atala Mosque,” [variant : ; 
reading], ibid., pp. 366-367. yee ANDREWS, Frep. H. Wazir Khan’s Mos- 


Short note on above by H. Beveridge, ‘‘ The ae pear: Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. x, PP. 
‘Jaunpur Inscription,” [variant readings], ibid., | 27-30, with 6 double plates and 2 single 
B. 165. 1909 | (coloured). 1903 
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Anon. Welcome. Honoured Guests this 


is for you. 8vo., pp. 8. 
Punjab Economical Press, Lahore, 1893 


A Guide to Lahore: worthless. 

Fortresses et palais indiens. La 
Construction Moderne, tome XIII, pp. 6-7, 
with 1 illustration [‘“ Porte du Palais de 
Lahore.’’] 1897 


A brief note. 
Corr, Hzwyry. Public Inscriptions at 


Lahore. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXVIII, pp. 308-313. 1858 
Dating inscriptions onthe Moti Mandir, Hati- 
por Gate, Badshahi Mosque, Mosque of Wazir 

Khan, Tiléi Mosque, etc. 

Kipling, J. L. The Mosque of Wazir 
Khan, Lahore. Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. IL, 
pp. 17-18, with 5 coloured plates, (3 double). 

1887 

MvHAMMAD AD-DIN, called Faug. Shala- 
marbagh ki sair. Second edition. 8vo., pp. 
78. Lith. Bhawal Press, Lahore, 1901 

An account of the Shalamar Gardens at 

Lahore, with a biographical sketch of Ma&dho 

Lal Husain of Lahore. 

THompson, J. P. The Tomb of the 
Emperor Jahangir. Journ., Punjab Hisiori- 
cal Society, Vol. I, pp. 12-30 with 1 plan. 1911 

MunamMMaD Latir, Sayid. Lahore: its 
History, Architectural Remains and Anti- 
with an account of its modern 
institutions, inhabitants, their trade, cus- 
toms, &c. Illustrated with more than 100 
engravings and a map of Lahore. 8vo. pp. 
Rill, V, iii, 426 and xii. 

“New Imperial Press,’ Lahore, 1892 

VoceL, J. Pa. Historical Notes on the 
Lahore Fort. Journ., Punjab Historical 
Society, Vol. I, pp. 38-55. 191] 

Tile-Mosaics of the Lahore Fort. 
Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. XIV, pp. 1-26, with 
76 plates (35 coloured). 1911-1912 
Forms the whole of Vol. XIV. 
MATHURA. 

BLocHMANN. [Translations and notes on 
inscriptions at Mathura.] Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 12-17. 1873 
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CHISHOLM, R. F. Tiroomal N aik’s Palace, 
Madura, Sessional Papers of the Roy. Inst. 
of Brit, Architects, Vol. XXVI, pp. 159-178, 
with 2 plates. 1876 


. em Hindu-Muhammadan Style ; finished 


GRowss, F. S. Mathuré : a District Memoir. 
Svo., 2 Vols., pp. vu,182, iii and Vii, with 
2 maps and 5 plans; pp. iii and 183. 

North-Western Provinces’ Government 
Pregs. [Benares ?] 1874 
Do. Second edition. Illus- 
trated, revised and enlarged. 4to., pp. vii, 
Vv, 8, 2,520 and iv, with 33 plates and 
folding map. | 

N.-W. P. and Oudh Govt. Press, [Benares 2] 

1880 








MURSHIDABAD. 

Brveripar, H. Old Places in Maurshi- 
dabad. Calcutta Review, Vols. XCIV, pp. 322. 
345 ; XCV, pp. 195-216; XCVI, pp. 233-249, 

| 1892-93 
Includes an account of the mosques and 
tomabs there. 

BiocHMann, H. Notes on Sirajuddaulah 
and the town of Murshidébad, taken from 
a Persian Manuscript of the Téarikh i 
Mangiri. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXXVI, Pt. 1, pp. 85-104. 1867 

Includes an account of the old Imambara, 

burnt 4.H. 1253 (1836). 

LayarD, Capt. F. P. The Mausoleum 
of the Nuwabs Ali-Verdi Khan and Sooraj- 
ood-Dowlah, at Khooshbagh, near Moorshed- 
abad. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXI, pp. 504-511, with 2 plates. 1852 

With semi-circular arches and “ little of 
oriental architecture in its form.’’ Completed 
by Sur4j-ud-Daulah of “ Black Hole ” notoriety, 


PAKPATTAN. 

Irvine, M. The Shrine of Baba Farid 
Shakarganj at Pakpattan. Journ., Panjab 
Historical Society, Vol. I, pp. 70-76. 1911 

Mowan Lat, Munsh?. A brief account 
of Masi'd, known by the name of Farid 
Shakarganj or Shakarbér. Journ., Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. V, pp. 635-638. 1836 

Includes a description of his tomb at Pak. 

Patan. 
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MODERN, PRESENT POSITION, Etc. 

CutsHotm, R. Fettowrs. New College 
for the Gaekwar of Baroda, with Notes 
on Style and Domical Construction in India. 
Transactions of the Roy. Inst. of Bret. 
Architects, Vol. XX XIII, pp. 141-146, with 
4 plates and 1 diagram. 1883 


CuarKe, C. Purpon, C.I.£. Some Notes 
upon the Domestic Architecture ot India. 
Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol. XX XT, 


pp. 731-746, with 3 plans and I ee 
Synopsis: The Architect, Vol. X XIX, p. 368. 
Chiefly, but not entirely, on Hindu work. 
Street Architecture of India. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol. XXXU, 
pp. 779-788, with 16 plates. 1884 


CrooKkE, Wittiam. A Note on the Art, 
Industries of Mirzapur. Journ., Ind. Art. 





Vol. V, pp. 55-56, with 4 plates. 1893 
GHOSE, HEMENDRA PRassaD. Indian Art. 
Calcutta Review, Vol. CXVI, pp. 98-107. 1903 


Growsez, F.S.CJI.#. The Rebuilding of 
Bulandshahr. Calcutia Review, Vol. LX XIX, 
pp. 128-157. 1884 
— or Sketches of 
an Indian District; social, historical and 
architectural. 4to., pp. viii, 88 and 10, with 
8 plates (3 folding). 

Medical Hall Press, Benares, 1884 


See Chap. III: The rebuilding of Bulandshahr: 


pp. 51-84. Also pp. 48-49—TIdeah and mau- 
soleum. 


Bulandshahr: 





Indian Architecture of To-Day, 
as exemplified in new buildings in the 
Bulandshahr District. 4to., 2 parts, pp. vi, 
with 14 plates, explanatory text inter- 
leaved; pp. vi and 11, with 38 plates, 
explanatory text interleaved, 

N.-W. Prov. and Oudh Govt. Press, Alla- 
habad, 1885; and Medical Hall Press, 
Benares, 1886 

Hamiron, Iviz. Modern Indo- Saracenic, 
(Sandeman Hall, Quetta.) Journ., Ind. Art. . 
Vol. IX, pp. 64-65, with 3 plates. 1901 


Designed by Col. Jacob in Indo-Muhammadan 
Style. : 


Havett, E. B. Art Education in India, 
Calcutta Review, Vol. CXI, pp. 306-319. 1909 
———— Do. Ibid. Vol. OXI pp. 


146-152. 1901 


Reply to critics. 
Modern Native Indian Architee- 

ture. [Report of Lecture.] The Architect, 
Vol. LXXXTX, pp. 119-120. 1913 


IsHwaR. Modern Indian Architecture, 
adapted to the use of Artisans, Students 
Builders, and Architects. (With thirty-two 
plates.) Impl. 4to., pp. ii and 52. 

Education Society’s Steam Press, 
Bombay, 18992 

Kirptine, J. L. Indian Architecture of 
To-Day. Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. I, No. 3, 
pp. 1-5, with 12 plates. 1884 


SANDERSON, GoRDON. Types of Modern 
Indian Buildings at Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, Ajmer, Bhopal, Bikanir, Gwalior, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur, with notes 
on the craftsmen employed on their design 
and execution. 4to., pp. [iii], ii, 22 and 3, 
with 47 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Press, Allahabad, 1913 

TemMere, Carr. R. C. A Study of Modern 
Indian Architecture, as displayed in 4 
British Cantonment. Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. 
I, pp. 57-60, with 7 plates. 1885 





FRESCO PAINTING. 
PORTFOLIO oF INDIAN ART. 4to., 28 parts, 
47 coloured or tinted plates (9 double), no 
text. London, [1881-1886] 


Part 13, 2 plates: Fresco decoration, Mosque 
of Wazir Khan, Lahore. 


Anon. Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandra. Journ., 
Ind. Art., Vol. VI, pp. 75-80, with 11 coloured 
plates. 1895 


The plates illustrate the fresco-paintings. 
Reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Draw- 
ings of Historical Buildings, [q. v.]. 


Cots, H. H. Preservation of National 


Monuments. Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
near Lahore. Folio, s.l., [1884] 


Fresco painting, plate 5. 
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Conn, H. H. Preservation of National Kipuine, J. S. The Mosque of Wazir 
Monuments. Delhi. Folio. s.l., [1884] | Khan, Lahore. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. If 


Coloured double-plate showing original design 17-18. wi 
of painted ceiling in the Diwdn-i-Khas before PP » with 5 coloured plates (3 double). 


peing repainted in 1876. 1887 
The above plate is also to be found reprinted Partly decorated with fresco painting. 
in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings of His- SMiry, Epwunxp W. Wall Paintings 


scat Buildings, plate 33. 
torica 98, P recently found in the Khwabgah, Fathpur 


Preservation of National | Sikri, near Agra. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. VI 
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Monuments. Agra and Gwalior. Folio. pp. 65-68, with 11 plates (10 coloured), 1894 
s.l., [1885] 

Fresco painting, Tomb of I‘tim&d ud-Daulah, Decorative P aintings from the 

Agra, plates 1-3 (coloured). Tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulah at Agra. Journ. 


Hunptey, Toomas Honpery. Decorative Ind. Art., Vol. VIL pp- 91-94, with 8 colour- 
Artin Rajputana. Jouwrn., Ind. Art., Vol. IL. ed p lates. 1895 
pp. 43-50, with 9 plates (7 coloured). 1888 nee arate peerage ee ene 

Seo p. 47, and the plates, addition of 11 coloured plates, 

JacoB, Mason 8. 8. Fresco painting [as Wall Paintings from Salim 
practised in Jeypore]. Professional Papers | cpisti’g Tomb, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra 
on Indian Hngyneering, No. 360, pp. 208-| Journ, Ind, Art., Vol. VILL pp. 41-44, with 
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207, with 1 folding coloured plate. 12 coloured plates. 1898 

Thomason College Press, Roorkee, 188] Condensed from The Moghul Architecture of 
Jacos, Cot. 8. 8. Jeypore Portfolio of | Pathpér Sikri, Part III. 

Architectural Details. Folio, 12 vols. ————— Wall Paintings from the Jami’ 


London, 1890-1913 | Masjid, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. Journ. 


See Part [X.—Dados: with a note on the I ~ : 
nad. Art., Vol. VIL . &i 
process of Fresco-Painting in Jeypore. Exam- d » Vol » Pp. 59-57, with 10 


ples are shown on plates 49-58, and also coloured plates. 1899 
in Part VII, plates 16, 23-28, and Part X, plates Condensed from The Mogul Architecture of 
1,2and10. All coloured. Fathptr Sikri, Part IV. 


A NEW VIEW OF SHER SHAH SUR. 
By SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, BT. 
(Continued from page 164.) 

Makhdtm ’ Alam of Hajipur, a strong partizan of Nusrat Shah of Bengal against the latter’s 
younger brother, Mahmiid, and Sher Kh4n had been friends from the time of Babur’s Eastern 
Campaign, and when Nusrat Shah died in 1532 and Mahmtid Shah soon afterwards seined the 
throne, Makhdim ’Alam was glad of Sher Khan’s assistance. Mahmtd’s generals attacked 
Bihar and Sher Kh4n exhibited Parthian tactics, 7.e., he declined battle before superior forces, 
raided, harassed, and judiciously retreated, inspired false confidence, and then suddenly 
attacked. This first success in direct battle gave Sher Khan that military ambition which 
was to make him eventually a great monarch. 


Soon afterwards Makhdtm ’Alam was killed in another action, and the Lohanis, to whom — 
Sher Khan was still an upstart, succeeded in enlisting the sympathies of his whilom pupil, 
Jalal Khan Lohani, in a conspiracy against him, which ended ineffectively in the unexpected 
flight of Jalal Khan and his Loh4ni? friends to Mahmid Shah of Bengal for protection. Sher 
Khan was accordingly relieved from an embarrassing position and became substantive ruler 
in Bihér, but he was by no means safe with the Mughals to the West and Bengal to the East. 
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The first thing he did was toinvade Bengal, adopting on a larger scale his old plan of cam - 
paign when procesding against his father’s rebels around Sasaram; and whenever he met with 
the enemy he entrenched himself. The enemy this time was Ibrahim Khan, Mahmid Shah’s 
general, and the result of Sher Khan’s tactics was that Ibrahim Khan’s much superior forceg, 
ae by elephants and a then famous artillery park, were never able to get to erips with 
Sher Kh4n’s very inferior force, whilst he was able to sally out of his entrenchments and Worry 
them. He thus managed to keep them on the retreat. This went on until Sher Khan came 
up with. Ibrahim Khan at a strategic point—Strajgarh on the Kidl river, where there Was a 
narrow plain about five miles wide, between the Ganges to the North and the Kharagptir Hills 
tothe South. Neither side could surprise the other. Ibrahim Kh4én’s right flank wag protect- 
ed by the Ganges, his left by the Kharagpir Hills and his rear closed by the fort of Mungér. 
Sher Khan’s entrenched camp was only assailable by an overwhelming force. Ibrahim Khau 
asked for reinforcements. 

This forced Sher Khan into action and he acted with his usual acuteness. He Save out 
that he intended a pitched battle in the open field on the morrow. He then placed. hig 
infantry in ambush and sent picked cavalry forward at dawn to feign an attack and retreat, 
This manoeuvre drew the enemy’s cavalry away from the rest of his forces, and Sher Khan 
fell on the latter from his ambush, while his own retreating cavalry turned anJ charged, 
stirrup to stirrup, Afghan fashion. In the result Ibrahim Khan was himself killed and his 
army routed. Sher Khan had now shown himself to be a consummate general—in organi- 
sation, plan of campaign and tactics. The battle of Surajgarh transformed the former 
Jagirdar of Sasaraém into a personage to be reckoned with in all the Indian politics of the day, 
Among his notable military performances up to this time must be mentioned his or ganisation 
of the armed peasantry, which he had created for the consolidation of his father’s fief, into a 
peasant militia armed with matchlocks, the precursor of the baksariyas of Suraju’ddaula and 
Clive. 

Sher Khan was now looked on as the deliverer and actual ruler of Bihar, since his liege- 
lord Jalal Khan Loh&ni had deserted his kingdom, and as has been already seen, he knew how 
to keep his subjects contented. He governed in the old way, superintending everything 
himself, suppressing oppression of all kinds, especially of the peasantry, fixing all salaries 
himself, and paying them in full. 

But he was not an Afghan for nothing, and he soon exhibited all the guile of higrace. His 
attitude was studiously unassuming, though his ambition was now boundless. Ostensi- 
bly he held Chunar as a military subordinate of Humayiin and laid no claim to sovereignty 
in Bihar, thus lulling both Humayin and Mahmid Sh&h of Bengal into a false security. 
Meanwhile, he unobtrusively consolidated his forces, collecting and equipping a formidable 
army with his accustomed skill and foresight. He had discovered the uses of infantry, 
which was an unusual idea in hig day, and raised them in large numbers ; but while he enter- 
tained elephants, he discarded the field artillery, then made famous by Babur (with immense 
effect be it said), because it was in his day tooimmobile. This shows that he was no copyist 
but a thinker for himself. Still, his military expenditure was necessarily very high, and to 
meet it he was driven to seizing the gold that his ward, Fath Malika, had placed under his care, 
and repaying it by a fief. This actis not defensible and shows him to be a man of his time, 

In 1535 Bahadur Shah of Gujarat had refused to deliver up Muhammad Zaman Mirza, 
‘the rebel brother-in-law of Hum4ytn, and thus began the great war between the two rulers. 
Here was Sher Khan’s opportunity. Safe from Huméyiin, fully occupied in the West, he 
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turned on Mahmtid Shah in the Hast. He did nothing much in that year, but in 1536 
finding himselt held up on the then only route to Gaur at Teliagarhi, he led his — by oe 

- way, at that time entirely unknown, through the hilly jungle traet of the Jharkhand. It was 
a great feat, showing fine leadership and enterprise and imagination, performed again later 
onin 1659 by Mir Jumla, but with infinitely more resources at his disposal. Sher KhAn had his 
reward and appeared unexpectedly before Gaur, but without siege artillery. Mahmitd 
Shah, however, still held the cards—he could easily have withstood a long siege ; his allies 
the Portuguese, now landed on the coast in force, held the Ganges, and the rains were i 
proaching in three or four months, making a return through the Jharkhand impossible at 
that season. Sher Khan on the whole was not in a favourable position after all, but the 
moral effect of his two victories over the Bengali forces and his sudden appearance before Gaur 
overawed Mahmiid Shah, who, discarding Martim Affonso de Mello’s advice, bought off 
Sher Khan for a very large sum, used the very following year to raise a new army against 
him, and also a valuable tract of land useful for future attack on him. Sher Khan was now 

no longer a ‘new man,’ but the most powerful Afghan chief in India—the Hazrat-i-’Al. Hoe 
was about fifty years of age. 

The campaign against Bahadur Shah of Gujarat went well for Hum4ytn, and the situa- 
tion thus created not only kept Sher Khan quiet in 1536 in regard to Bengal, but made him 
successfully conciliate Humaytn through the kind offices of Hindi Bég, the successor of his 
old friend Junéd Barlas of Jaunpivr. 


Early in 1537 Bahadur Shah was drowned at sea and Humaydn returned to Agra. Mean- 
while, Mahmfid Shah had been negotiating for help from the Portuguese. All this placed 
Sher Kh4n in a difficulty... He felt obliged to proceed against Mahmitd Shah before effective 
help could reach him, and he had to be careful of himself in Bihar with Humaytn at Agra. 
He decided to attack Mahmtd Shah in the autumn of 1537 on the pretext of an impossible 
demand for tribute, but this was no worse than Mahmid Shah’s simultaneous action in securing 
agoressive help from the Portuguese. Both sides in fact tore up their treaty. The campaign, 
however, was a barren one, as Humayin had now become hostile to Sher Khan and Bihar 
was in danger. So Sher Khan did not get further than an investment of Gaur and the frus- 
trating of the Portuguese assistance. Also, he now had Humaytn not only as an active 
enemy, but as a formidable one, because he had acquired the service of Rimi Khan, the famous 


commander of Bahadur Sh4h’s artillery, together with his guns. 


Sher Khan was consequently in a critical position. Humayén had started for Chunar 
and might join Mahmid Sh4h, and the Portuguese were in force at Chittagong. He had also 
to leave his son, Jalal Khan Sar, with Khaw4s Khan to look after Gaur. He met the sitna- 
tion with his accustomed foresight and skill. He laid a trap for Humaydén by an obstinate 
though useless defence of Chunar under Ghizi Sir and Sultén Sarwani, to gain time to con- 
quer Bengal. HumdAytn duly fell into the trap of sitting down in front of Chunar, the reduc- 
tion of which could not really hurt Sher Khan, and wasted his time over it, which his wily 
opponent left him in peace to do. 


Sher Khan’s proceedings, as reported by the chroniclers, now became thoroughly Oriental, 
andindeed Indian. He wanted to capture the great fortress of Rohtas as a city of refuge for 
the wives and families of the Afghans, and is said to have got it, firstly by bribing Chiraman, 
the Brahman Deputy of the Raja, to influence his master to let the families in, which he did 
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by the familiar Hindu trick of threatening suicide by a Brahman (dharna) unless he agreed, 
This act of treachery was followed up by filling litters, supposed to contain “secluded” women 
and therefore inviolable, with armed men, who then seized the fortress. The whole proceeding 
was an act of sheer treachery. This is not an uncommon tale in Northern India and both 
the stories of Chiraman and of the deceptive litters have been denied by Indian Writers. 
Whatever be the truth, Sher Khan got possession of the great strategic fortress of Rohtas 
from its Hindu owner. 





Rimi Khan was now seriously threatening Chunar and the capture of Gaur became 
important, but Sher Khan’s general there, Khaw4s Khan, was accidentally drowned in the 
fort ditch, and so he appointed his own younger brother, with the same title, in his p] ace, and 
sent him very urgent instructions. The new commander was a most capable man, and by 
April 1588 Gaur fell to Sher Khan, and with it the independence of Bengal. The younger 
Khawas Khan subsequently became Sher Khan’s right hand man and ablest general. Sher 
Khan thus became de facto ruler of Bengal in his fifty-second year. 


The next move in the game was the fall of Chunar, owing to a Mughal stratagem, so. 
Oriental that the Afghans should not have been simple-minded enou gh to have been taken in 
by it. But simplicity, side by side with cunning, has always been a characteristic of that 
people. The fort surrendered under promise of safety from Humaytn, which was clisregarded 
by Rami Khan, who cut off both hands of its 300 gunners : a deed which Sher Khan remem. 
bered. 


Humayiin was at last free—but too late—to march against Sher Khan, for whom he 
was no match either in diplomacy or generalship, though the latter was stil] inclined to be 
overawed by the reputation of Mughal majesty and military power. Sher Khan’s strategic 
position, however, remained advantageous, as he could retreat indefinitely into the hilly 
regions reaching to Central India and leave strong, and in those days almost im pregnable, 
fortresses en route to worry the Mughals until he wore them out. His diplomatic skill is 
shown in his offering to give up Bihar and rule in Bengal as Hum aytin’s vassal, so that he 


appeared, not as a rebel against his liege lord, but as one who was defending what he had 
won for himself. The pair were now obvious enemies. 


Thus began the “‘ Race for Bengal.” Now comes into play the question of com parative: 
generalship. Sher Khan sent the bulk of hig troops towards Rohtdés and slipped away 
himself towards Gaur with afew cavalry. Humaytn followed in pursuit: but Sher Khan, 
making a detour, managed to place himself behind his pursuers in the hills about Sdsaram, 
Humaéytn reached Munér on the Sén in complete ignorance of Sher KhAn’s whereabouts. 
Here he met Mahmiid Shah as a fugitive, to the latter’s transitory comfort. 


Sher Khan let Hum4yin go on to Patna in peace, following him up in concealment, and 
asit now became urgent for him to reach Bengal before Humiaydin, he used his knowledge of 
the country to get ahead of the Mughal forces unperceived, till a few miles east of Patna the 
Mughal scouts found him on the road to Mungér. After a somewhat narrow escape, Sher 
Khan got away in boats down the Ganges to Gaur in about two days. Arrived at Gaur, he 
sent his son Jalal Khan Str to block Humaytin’s passage at Telidghari at all costs without 
engaging the Mughals in the open. Jalal Khan Sar, however, did give them battle and 


defeated them with immense mora] effect, for thus the Afghans of Sher Khan had actually 
defeated the Mughals of Humaydn in open fight. 
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This check of the Mughals gave Sher Khan time to clear out of Gaur with an immense 
booty for Rohtas, by oo familiar route through the Jharkhand, directing his son to 
evacuate Teliaghari and join him, which he did. Humaytin now marched in fancied triumph 
to Gaur, while Sher Khan had got in safety between him and the provinces of his Agra 
dominions. 

Sher Khan's journey through the Jharkhand junglesin the rains was as great afeat as 
any he had previously performed, and he at once proceeded to shake the foundati ons of Huma. 
yian’s rule in order to draw him off from Bengal. His conduct towards the Mughals was now 
ferocious. As has been said already, he was not an Afghan for nothing. He neither forgot 
nor forgave injuries and he remembered the fate of the gunners of Chunar. Hesoon captured 
Benares, and scoured the country to Jaunpér and Kanauj, acting as a sovereign prince 
and collecting the revenue. He plundered the towns, but characteristically spared the peas- 
antry. Sher Khan was marching on Agra when he heard of Humiaytin’s departure from Gaur, 
where he and his officers had been living in false security and luxurious idleness for nine months, 
while the Mughals in Agra were quarrelling with each other and Sher Khan was ocecupy- 
ing his provinces. Sher Khan did not hesitate. He abandoned his tour of conquest and 
returned to South Bihar and the neighbourhood of Rohtas, thus leaving the way open to 
Humaytn to reach Agra by the Northern bank of the Ganges undisturbed. His object 
was apparently that the strife should stop, and that Hum4ytn in Agra and himselfin Bihar 
and Bengal should rule, side by side, in peace. Humayfn did not seize the opportunities 
thus offered but crossed the river tomarch on Munér on the S6n right into the Tiger’s maw 
as it were. Sher Khan had placed adivision under Khawas Khan in the hills, ostensibly 
to keepthe troublesome Maharatha Cheros in order, but really to get behind the Mughal 
force—an old trick of his. 

Humaytn’s army arrived at Munér in a somewhat disorganised condition, which tempted 
Sher Khan to attackit with the general assent of his Afghan officers. This he proceeded to do 
in his own inimitable way. By leaving Rohtas with his main force, he put himself, as well 
as Khawas Khan, behind Hum4ytin and let him be aware of it. And then he made a wide 
detour in the hills and marched past Hum4ytn, so that he could surprise him from the 
front, and did so by entrenching himself more suo opposite him on the bank of the Thora 
Nadi, a swampy little stream running into the southern bank of the Ganges between Chaunsa 
and Buxar. Here Sher Khin effectively checked Humaytin, who could neither attack him 
nor march past him without exposing his flank. The armies sat opposite each other till the 
rains, when Sher Khan was flooded out and retreated to the Karmanasha river, where the 
armies repeated at Chauns4 the situation of the Thora Nadi. 

Humayin was now in distress and short of supplies, and withouthelp from the quazrel- 
ling factions at Agra. He made overtures for peace, but they came to nothing, 

Then Sher Khan let it be known that Khaw4s Khan had lost touch with the Cheros and 
made public preparations to go after him, which entirely misled the Mughals. Finally he 
marched some miles. up the Karmandshé at night in the direction of the Cheros, crossed 
the river safely unperceived, and was joined by Khaw&s Khan. He now had the Mughals 
between him and the Ganges, with the Karmandsh4 in front of them, and could fall on their 
left flank in full force at daybreak. The situation was parallel with that in 1871, when the 
French General, Bourbaki was surprised in flank, with consummate skill, by Manteufel, wao 
had walked round the younger Garibaldi at Dijon, which was supposed cd protect Bourbaki’s 
left flank, and fell upon him when he had the Swiss frontier on his right flank and the 
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reinforced German army of communication in front. There can be only one result in such 
a situation. The Mughal Army fied and Humayin barely escaped across the Ganges with 
his life, while his harem fell into Sher Khan’s hands. Sher Khan, however, never fought 
with the helpless—peasants, women and children—but protected them all. 


The effect of the battle of Chauns& was to make Sher Khan de facto king of Bengal, 
Bihar and Jaunpir. Even now he acted with his habitual prudence and foresight, and made 
no serious attempt to follow up Humayin or to march on Agra. He was specially severe to 
Mughal and lenient to non-Mughal prisoners, and he recognised that in many respects, for 
all his victories, he was still an upstart in the eyes of such Afghan families as the Lodis, Far. 
miilis, SarwAnis, and their like. So he proceeded with caution ante his unquestioned position 
with the people was such as toinduce the old nobles, on the proposition of Masnad-i-’4 147 Teh 
Khan Sarwanf, to proclaim him at Gaur as sovereign of the territories stretching from 
Kanauj to the Bay of Bengal, under the style of Sher Shah As-Sultan-al-’ Adil, in December 
1539, when he was 53 years of age. 

Sher Shah now found, like other conquerors, that when he had reached to more than 
his ambition he had to act with greater vigour than ever to keep the position he had attained. 
His course was noteasy. He made overtures for support to the rulers of Gujarat and Malwa, 
which were abortive because they did not properly appreciate the consequences of his achieve. 
ments ; and then he had to go after Humayin stillin active defence at Agra. In this pursuit 
his son, Quit Khan Sir, met his death at the hands of Humayiin’s forces in an attempt to 
capture Kalpi for his father, owing to want of support from Qadir Shah (Mall& Khan) of 
Malwa, on which Sher Shah had confidently calculated. This shows that even he at times 


de mistakes. 
ma (Z'o be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 


36. A Civil Servant’s Dismissal for Neglect 

of Duty. 

13 April 1691. Consultation at Fort St George. 
Mr. James Johnson the Essaymaster, continuing 
his Negligent idle life, and being little or noe wayes 
Serviceable in the Mint, Tis orderd he be dismist 
the Right Honble. Companyes Service and that 
what due to him to this time for sallary and 
dyett money be paid him by the Paymaster 
after his delivery the Mint Stores to the Mint- 
master. ( Records of Fort Sti. George. Diary and 
Consultation Book of 1691.) 

37. Amnesty for fugitive Europeans. 

13 Aprid 1691. Consultation at Fort St George. 
The President haveing notice of many English 
fugitives, at least 100, Scatterd about the Countrey, 
and haveing used all possible means to recall them 
by threats and perswasions, but not being able 
to prevaile, they being fearfull of Justice; there- 
fore to recover them, as also to prevent their apos- 
tatemg from the Christian to the Moors {(Muham- 
madan] religion, Tis orderd that a Generall pardon 


be disperst to Severall parts of the Countrey, 
which wee hope will be an effectuall means for their 
returne, when we may devide them to our Several] 
fortifyed Settlements, especially to Bombay, where 
they are in great want of Europeans. Op. cit., loc. 
cut. 
38. Proclamation relating to Counterfeit 
Gold Coins. 


15 May 1691. Consultation at Fort St George. 
There being of late great complaints of many 
counterfeit falce Pagodas of the Same Stamp as 
ours but not half their finess or Vallue, a strange 
instance whereof appeard to us this day ina Summ 
of about 1000 Pagodas now brought by Mr Fraser 
and Mr Gray to be paid into the Right Honble. 
Companyes Cash upon Mr. Mose deceased his 
Accompt, whereof were found 86 of these base 
Pagodas, but cannot tell of whom they received 
them; wherefore Tis orderd that Proclamation 
be made by beat of drum and affixt upon the Gate 
to cry down these counterfeit Pagodas and their 


payments upon Seveer penaltyes. Op. cit., loc. cit. 
R. C. TEMPriz. 
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Koskana—Same as Parasurama~-kshetra (Bithatsamhita, ch. 14). Ite capital was Tana 


(Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 203). It denotes properly the whole strip of land between 
the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea (Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. IL, p. 283 note). 

Koakanapura—Anagandi on ope northern bank of the Tungabhadra. It was the capital 
of the Koikana (Cunningham’s Ane. Geo., p. 552). Da Cunha identifies it with Bassein 
(Da Cunha’s Hist. of Chaul and Bassein, p. 129). 

Kori—Same as Uriyur (Caldwell’s Drav. Comp. Gram., p. 13). 

Korkai—See Kolkai. 

Korura—1. Between Multan and Loni in the district of Multan, where the celebrated 
Vikramaditya, king of Uj jain completely defeated the Sakas in a decisive battle in 533 
A.D.-—-the date of this pauule 1s supposed to have given rise to the Samvat era (Alberuni’s 
India, Vol. U, p. 6). Itis also written Karur. According to Mr. Vincent Smith, it was 
Chandra Gupta Il of the Gupta dynasty who assumed the title of Vikramaditya and 
became king of Ujjain, but according to others, Yasodharman, the Gupta General usurped 
the sovereign power and assumed the title of Vikramaditya after defeating the Scythians 
at Karur. 2. Karur, the ancient capital of Chera, in the Koimbatur district situated 
near Cranganore on the left bank of the river Amar4vati, a tributary of the Kaveri (Cald- 
well’s Introduction to Drav. Comp. Grammar). It is the Karoura of Ptolemy who says 
that it was the capital of Kerobothras (Keralaputra). It was also called Vadji,and it 
is the Tamra-chtida-krora of the Mall.kd-mdruta of Dandi. 

Kosa—See Kat savati. 

Kosala—Oudh (see Ayodhy4): it was divided into two kingdoms called North Kogala 
(Bahraich district) and Kosala (Rémdyana, Uttara K., ch. 107: Padma P., Uttara, ch. 
68; Avaddna Sataka in .he Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal by Dr. R. L. Mitra). 
The capi.al of the latter was Kusiva.ifounded by Kuga, and the capital of the former 
was Sravasti. At the time of Buddha, that is, in the fifth and sixth centuries B.c., 
Kosala was a poweiful kingdom which included Benares and Kapilavastu : its capital 
was then Sravasti. But about 300 B.c. it was absorbed into the Magadha kingdom, the 
capital of which was Pataliputra (Patna). 

Kosala-(Dakshina)—-Gondwana, including the eastern portion of the Central Provinces 
(Brahma P., ch. 27). Same as Maha-Kosala. At times, its boundaries extended much 
to the south and west. Its capital was Ratanpura in the eleventh or twelfth century. 
Its former capital was Chiréyu [see Kathé-saritsagara (Tawney’s trans., Vol. I, p. 376) 
in which the story of Nagarjuna and king Sadvaha, called also Chirdyu, is given; cf. 
Hiuen Tsiang: Beal’s R.W.C., II, p. 210]. Nagarjuna’s Swhrillekha (letter to a friend) 
was dedicated to his old friend Danapati named Jin-in-ta-ka (Jetaka), a king in a great 
country in southern India, who was styled Sadvadhana or Satavahana (I-tsing’s Record 
of the Buddhist Religion, p. 159, translated by Takakusu). As the SAétavahanas were the 
Andhrabhritya kings of Dhanakataka, and as there was no particular person by the name 
of S&tavAhana, the king referred to must be a king of Dhanakataka (Jin-in-ta-ka) ; the 
name of the capital was perhaps mistaken for the name of the king, and the king must 
have been either Gotamiputra SAtakarni or his son Pulam4yi, most probably the sormer, 
who reigned in the second century of the Christian era when Nagarjuna is said to have 

flourished (see Dhanakataka). It is, however, possible that Yajna Satakarni, Wee meant, 
as he made a gift of the Srisaila mountain to Nagarjuna containing a Buddhist hbrary. 
Nagarjuna was the founder of the Mahay4na school and editor of the original eee: 
According to Prof. Wiison, Sitavahana is a Byneny Ee Sélivahana. The Saka era which 
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"begins in78 A.D. is also called the SslivAhana era, but this is a mistake (see Pafichanada), 
Bidarbha or Berar was called, in the Buddhist period, Dakshina Kogala (Cunningham’s 
Arch. S. Rep., XVI, p. 68). Dakshina Koégala is mentioned in the Ratndvali (Act IV) 
as having been conquered by Udayana, king of Vatsa. Gondwana is the Gal Katanga 
of the Muhammadan historians ; 1t was governed by Durgavati, the queen of Dalpat 
Shah, and heroine of Central India. Dakshina-Koéala is the Tosali of Asoka’s Inscription 
at Dhauli (see Tosali). The ancient name of Lahnji was Champanattu, that of Ratanpur 
Manipur, that of Mandala Mahikamati, which towns were the capitals of the Haihayas 
of Gada-Mandala. For the history of Gada-Mandala, see the History of the Garha-Mandala 
Rdjés in JASB., 1837, p. 621. 

Kotesvara—A celebrated place of pilgrimage near the mouth of the Kori river on the 
western shore of Cutch (Bomb. Gaz., V, p. 229). Ttis the Kie-tsi-shi-fa-lo of Hiuen Tsiang. 

Kota-tirtha—A holy tank situated in the fort of Kalinjar (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XXTI, p. 32; 
Lieut. Maisey’s Description of the Antiquaties of Kalinjar in JASB., 1848). It is now 
called Karod-tirtha. 

Kotig*ma—Same as Kundagama (Mahd-parinibbanasuiia, ch. IT, 5). 

Koti-tirtha—1l. In Mathura. 2. A sacred tank in Gokarna. 3. In Kurukshetra (Vdmana P,, 
ch. 36). 4. A sacred Kunda in the court-yard of Mahakala at Ujjayini [Skanda P., 
Avanti Kh., ch. 22; Padma P., Swarga (Adi), ch. 6]. 5. Same as Dhanushkoti-tirtha 
(Skanda P., Brahma Kh., Setu-mahat., ch. 27). 6. On the Narmada (Matsya P., ch. 190). 

Krathakaisika—Same as Payoshmi: the river Pirn’ in Berar. 2. Same as Bidarbha, 
from Kratha and Kaisika, two sons of king Vidarbha (J7bh., Sabha, ch. 18). 

Krauficha-Parvata—That part of the Kailasa mountain on which the lake Manasa-sarovara 
is situated (Rémdyana, Kishk., ch. 44). It included Krauficha-randhra. 

Krauiichapura—Same as Banavasi(Harivamsa, ch. 94), which has been placed by Dr. Burnell 
in his Map in the South Indian Palaeography in North Kanara on the river Barada, an 
affluent of the Tuigabhadr&. It was founded by Raji Sarasa. See Baijayanti. 

Krauficha-randhra—The Niti Pass in the district of Kumaun, which affords a passage to 
Tibet from India (Meghaddia, Pt. 1, v. 58). The passage is said to have been opened 
with an arrow by Paraguréma in the Krauiicha Mountain. 

Krishna—See Krishnaveni (Padma P., Svarga Kh., ch. 3, v. 29). 

Krishna-giri—The Karakorum mountain or the Black Mountain (Vdyu P., ch. 36 ; Brets- 
cheider’s Mediaeval Researches, Vol. I, p. 256). It is also called Mus-tagh. 

Krishnaveni—l. The united stream of the Krishna and Vena rivers. Bilvamangala, 
the author of the Krishnakarndmrita, lived on the western bank of this river (Krishna 
Das’s Séraiga-rangadd, a commentary on the work, MS., Sansk. Col., Calcutta). 2. The 
river Krishna (Agni P., ch. 118; Rémdyana, Kishk., ch. 4). It rises at Mahabalesvara 
in the Western Ghats, and its source, which is enclosed within a temple of Mahadeva, 
is considered to be a sacred spot visited by numerous pilgrims. It falls into the Bay 
of Bengal at Sippelar, a little to the south of Masulipatam. 

Kritamala—The river Vaiga, on which Madura (Dakshina Mathura) is situated ; it has 
its source in the Malaya mountain. (Chaitanya Charitdmrita ; Markandeya P., ch. 57$ 

Vishnu P., Pt. I, ch. 3). ) 

Kritavati—The river Sabarmati in Gujarat (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 52). 

Krivi—The old name of Pafichala (Mbh., Adi P., ch. 138). 

Kroda-desa—Coorg : same as Kodagu (Skanda P., Kaveri Mahat., ch. 11; Rice’s Mysore 
and Coorg, Vol. III, pp. 88, 91, 92). 
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Krokala—Same as Karakallaa = i—(“‘“~*S*SCSOCOOOCOCOO 

Krumu—The river Kunar or the Choaspes of the Greeks, which joins the Kabul river at 
some distance ecto Jalalabad (Rig Veda, x, 75—the Hymn called Nadistuti); it is also 
called the Kamah river. It has been identified also with the Koram river (McCrindle’s 
Ptolemy, p. 95). See Kuramu. According to Drs. Macdonell and Keith, it is the river 
Kurum (Vedic Index, Vol. If) which joins the Indus near Isakhel. 

Kshatri—The country of the Kathaidi who lived between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and the 
Hyphasis (Bias), their capital being Saigala (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 157). 

Kshatriya-Kunda—Same as Kundapura (Sabdakalpadruma, s. Vv. Tirthankara). 

Kshemavati—The birth place of Krakuchandra, a former Buddha. Tt has been identified 
by P. C. Mukherji with Gutiva in the Nepalese Terai (P. C. Mukherji’s Antiquities in the 
Tarai, Nepal, p. 55). See Kapilavastu. 

Kshetra-Upanivesa—In its contracted form Upanivesa. See Hupian. 

Kshipra—Same as Sipra (Brahma P., ch. 43; Vamana P., ch. 83, v. 19). 

Kshira-Bhavani—12 miles from Srinagar in Kasmir. The goddess is within a Kundu or 
reservoir of water which assumes different colours in different parts of the day. 

Kshiragrama—See Khiragrama. 

Kshudraka—Same as Stdraka ; called also Kshudra (Padma P., Svarga Kh., ch. 3) and 
Kshaudraka (Panini’s Ashtddhydyft). 

Kubha—1. The Kabul river, the Kophen or Kophes of the Greeks, which rises at the foot 
of the Kohi Baba from a spring called Sir-i-Chusma, 37 miles to the east of Kabul, and 
flowing through Kabul falls into the Indus just above Attock (Rig Veda, X, 75). It is 
the Nilah of the Muhammadan historian Abdul Qadir (JASB., 1842, p. 125). 2. The 
district through which the Kophes (Kophen) or the Kabul river flows. The name of 
Kabul is derived from the Vedic name of Kubha. It is the Koa of Ptolemy (McCrindle’s 
Ptolemy, VII, ch. I, sec. 27) and Kophen of Arrian (McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, 
p. 191.) ‘Khe valley of the Kabul river is generally called Ningrahar or Nungnihar, the 
former being the corruption of the latter word which signifies nine rivers and they are the 
Surkhrud, the Gandamak, the Kurrussa, the Chiprial, the Hisaruk, the Kote, the 
Momunddurrah, the Koshkote, and the Kabul river (JASB., 1842, p. 117). 

Kubja—aA tributary of the Narbada (Padma P., Bhiami, ch. 63). 

-Kubjagriha—Same as Kajughira. 

Kubjamraka—It has been identified by some with Hrishikesa but the identification is not 
correct. It is a celebrated place of pilgrimage at some distance to the north of 
Hrishikesa, sacred to Vishnu. The Wéhdtmya of Kubjaémraka and Hrishikesa has been 
treated separately in the Vardha P., chs. 126 and 146 (Archdvatdra-sthala-vaibhava- 
darpanam, p. 108). It was the hermitage of Raibhya Rishi. It is also called Kubjamra. 
According to the Kirma P., Kubjasrama or Kubjaémra is identical with Kanakhala, (ef. 
Kirma P., Upari, ch. 34, v. 34, and ch. 36, v. 10). 
uhu—The Kabul river. The Vedic Kubha appears to have been corrupted into Kuhu 
during the Pauranic period. The river Sindhu (Indus) is said to pass through the country 
of the Kuhus, who are mentioned just after the people of Gandhara and Uras& in the 
Matsya P. (ch. CX X, v. 46 and ch. CXIII, v. 21). Itis evidently the Koa of Ptolemy 
which has been identified by McCrindle with Kophen (McCrindle’s Invasion of India by 
Alexander, p. 61). But according to Prof. Lassen, Koa or Koas of Ptolemy is not the 
Kophen or Kabul river. Ptolemy says that Koas is the most western river of India, but 
the westernmost part of India was the country of the Lampakas, who lived near the 


sources at the Koas. (JASB., 1840, p. 474). 
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miles east of Gaya (Grierson’s Notes on the District of Gaya and Cunningham’s Ane. Geo.., 
p. 461). Dr. Stein has identified it with Sobhnath Peak, the highest point of the Moher 
Hill in Hasra Kol (Ind. Ant., 1901, p. 88). The three peaks situated about a mile to the 
north of Kurkihar are said to have been the scene of some of the miracles of the Buddhist 
saint Mah& K&syapa, the celebrated disciple of Buddha, and eventually of his death, 
and not of Kasyapa Buddha who preceded Buddha Sakyasimha (Rockhill’s Infe of Buddha, 
p. 161). But Gurupada-giri of Fa Hian has been considered to be the same ag 
Kukkutap4da-giri, so called from its three peaks resembling the foot of a chicken (Legge’s 
Travels of Fa Hian, ch. XXXITI; JASB., 1906, p. 77). Hence Kukkutapada-giri is not 
Kurkihar but Gurpa hill (see Gurupada-giri; for a description of the place, see JASB., 
AVIT, 235). 

Kukubha—A mountain in Orissa (Devt-Bhdgavata, VIII, ch. 11; Garrett’s Class. Dic., s.v. 
Kukubha). 


Kukura—A portion of Rajputana, of which the capital was Balmer, the Pi-lo-mi-lo of Hiuen 
Tsiang. Kukura is the Kiu-chi-lo of the Chinese traveller (Brihat-samhiid, ch. xiv, v. 4; 
Burgess’ Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh, p. 131; Dr. Bhandarkar’s Harly History of 
the Dekkan, p.14n.). East Rajputana (Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 36, note; Padma P., 
Svarga, ch. 3). Same as Dasairha (Zrikdndasesha, II). The Kukuras were a tribe of 
Yadavas (Visvanath Deva-Varma’s Rukmintparinaya, VI, 30). 

Kukushta—Same as Kakouthé or Kakuttha of the Mahdparinibbina Sutia. Buddha 
crossed this river on his way from Pava to KuSsinagara (Mahdparinibbdna Sutta in SBE., 
XI, p. 74). Kukushtha has been identified with a small stream called Barhi, which flows 
to the Chhota-Gandak, 8 miles below Kasia (see Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 435). 


Kulinda-desa—-Garwal including the district of Shaharanpur, north of Delhi (Mahdébhérata, 
Sabhé, ch. 26). The entire tract of land lying between the upper portion of the Ganges 
and the Sutlej was called Kulinda, the Kulindrini of Ptolemy. Cunningham places 
Kulinda-deta between the Bias and the Tons, including Kulu, the Kuninda of the coins 
(Cunningham’s Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XIV). Same as Kalinda-dega. According to 
McCrindle, the region of lofty mountains, wherein the Vipas4, the Satadru, the Jamuné, 
and the Ganges have their sources, was the Kylindrine of Ptolemy (p. 109). The 
Kulindas lived on the southern slope of the Himalaya from Kulu eastward to Nepal 
(JRAS., 1908, p. 326). 

Kulita—The sub-division of Kulu in the Kangra district in the upper valley of the Bias 
river, Punjab, to the north-east of Kangra, (Brihat-samhitd, ch. XIV; Arch. S. Rep., 
1907-8, p. 260). It formed a part of Kulinda-desa. Its capital was Nagarkot. Its 
present head-quarters is Sultanpur called also Stanpur and Raghunathpur from the chief 
temple dedicated to Raghunath, situated at the confluence of the Serbulli or Serbari, a 
small stream, with the Bias river (JASB., 1841, p. 3; Fraser’s Himala Mountains, 
p- 291). There is a celebrated place of pilgrimage in this sub-division called Trilokanath 
(Trailokyanath), situated on a hill in the village of Tanda on the left bank of the Chandra- 
bhaga (Chenab) river, some 32 miles below the junction of the rivers Chandra and Bhiga. 
It contains an image of Avalokitesvara with six hands, worshipped as an image of 
Mahadeva (JASB., 1841, p. 105 ; 1902, p. 35). 


Kuméra—Perhaps the corruption of Kumara is Kaira (see Kaira-mali) which was situated 
very close to Rewa (Mbh., Sabha, ch. 29). 
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Kumarasvami—l. This is ze} celebrated a of pilgrimage in Tuluva, 26 miles from Hospet, 
@ M. Railway, on the river Kumaradhara which rises in the Bisli Ghat below the Pushpa- 
giri OF Subrahmanya range of the Western Ghats. 2. The temple of Kumarasvami or 
Karttikasvam! is situated about a mile from Tiruttani, a station of the Madras and 
S. M. Railway, on a hill called. Krauticha-parvata. See Subrahmanya. It was visited 
by Sankaracharya (Ananda Giri’s Sankaravijaya, ch. II, p. 67; Skanda P., Kumarika 
Kh., Kumarasvami-mahat., ch. 14). It is briefly called Svami-tirtha. 

KumAravana—Same as Kirmavana or Kirmdchala: Kumaun (Vikramorvast, Act IV). 
See Kedara. 

Kumari—l. Cape Comorin (Mfbh., Vana, ch. 88). 16 contains the celebrated temple 
of Kumari Devi (Ziegenbalg's Genealogy of South-Indian Gods, Rev. Metzgcr’s trans., 
p. 39, note). 2 The river Kaorhari which rises in the Suktimat range in the Bihar sub- 
division near Rajgir. (Vishnu P., Ti, ch. 3, and Arch. S. Rep., Vol. VII, p. 125). 3. 
The Kuari-nadi of Tavernier (Travels in India, Ball’s Ed., p. 64) which joins the river 
Sindh, a tributary of the river Jamun&, 12 miles from Dholpur. Same as Sukumari. 

Kumbhaghona—Kumbhaconum in the Tanjore district. It was one of the capitals 
of the Chola kingdom and was a celebrated place of learning. The temple of Siva in 
Kumbhaconum is one of the most celebrated temples in the Presidency. There is a 
sacred tank called Kumbhakarna-kapila in the Chaitanya-charitdmrita (II, ch. 9) or 
Maha-magam, where pilgrims from all parts of southern India go to bathe in Magh of 
every twelith year. 

Kumbhakarna—Same as Kumbhaghona (Chaitanya-charitdmrita, Ii, 9). 

Kumbhakona—Same as Kumbhaghona. 

Kundagama—It is another name for Vaisali (modern Besarh) in the district of Mczaffarpur 

(Tirhut) ; in fact, Kundagima (Kundagrama) now called Bastkunda was a part of the 

suburb of the ancient town of Vaisali, the latter comprising three districts or quarters: 

Vaisali proper (Besarh), Kundapura (Basukund), and Vaniagima (Bania), inbabited by 

the Brahman, Kvhatriya, and Bania castes respectively. Under the name of Kundagama, 

the city of Vaisall is mentioned as the birth-place of MahAvira, the Jaina Tirthankara, 
who was also called Vedali or the man of Veaali. It is the Kotiggama of the Buddhists 

(Prof. Jacobi’s Jaina Sitras, Introduction ; in SBE., XXII, p. xi). It is also said that 

he was born at Kollaga, a suburb of Vaisali, where the Naya or Nata clan of Kshatriyas 

resided, and in which was a tem ple called Chaitya Duipalisa. (Dr. Hoernle, Uvasagadasao, 

p. 4; and his Jainism and Buddhism). Mahavira is said to have been conceived at first in 

the womb of the Brahmani Devanandé, but Indra caused the embryo to be transferred 

to the womb of the Kshatriya Trisala who was also with child, through the agency of his 
deer-headed general Harineyameshi, who is no doubt the same as Naigamesha or goat- 
headed god of the Brahmanas (Zp. Ind., Vol. Il, pp. 316, 317; Kalpastira in SBE., 

Vol. XXII, p. 227). Mahavira or Varddhamana was the son of Siddhartha, a chief or 

“king? of Kundapura, by his wife Trigald, who was sister of Chetaka, king of Vaisall; 

Chetaka’s daughter, Chellan&, or the Videha Devi as she was called, was . married to 

Bimbisara, king of Magadha, and she was the mother of Ajatasatra or Kunika, who 

married Vajira, the daughter of king Prasenajit of Sravasti, the brother of his step-mother, 

the Kosala Devi, but according to other accounts Aj stagatru was the son of Kosalé Devi. 


MahAvira died at Papa (Pavapuri) at the age of 72 in B.C. 527, or according to Mr. 


Prinsep in 569 B.o., at the age of 70 (Prinsep’s Useful Tables, Pt. U, p- 33), t.¢., 26 years. 
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Tafore the death of Buddha (see Papa). According to Dr. Hoernle, Mahavira was born 
in 599 B.c., and he died in 527 B.C. at the age of seventy-two (Jainism and Buddhism). 
Mahavira had a daughter named Anojj& or Priyadarsandi by his wife Yasoda (Jacobi’s 
Jaina Sttras in SBE., XXII, p- 193; Dr. Biihler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas, Pp. 25-29). 
Nigranthi Jnatiputra or JiAtaputra or Nataputta, one of the celebrated sages who lived 
at Rajagriha at the time of Buddha, has been identified with Mah&vira of the Jainag-; 
he also resided at Sravasti when Buddha lived there (see also Mahdvagga, VI, 31). Hence 
Buddhism and Jainism were two contemporary systems. Mahavira wandered more 
than 12 years in Lada in Vaj jabbumi and Subhabhumi, the Radha of to-day in Bengal. 
In the thirteenth year of his wandering life, he attained Jinahood and taught the Nigrantha 
doctrines, a modification of the religion of Parsvanitha (Bihler's fndian Sect of the Jainas, 
p. 26). The Nigranthas are mentioned in a pillar edict of Asoka issued in the 29th year 
of hisreign. During the famine which lasted for twelve years in the reign of Chandragupta, 
king of Magadha, Bhadrab&hu, who was then at the head of the Jaina Community, 
emigrated into Karnata (or Canarese) country with a portion of the people, and Sthila. 
bhadra became the head of the portion that remained in Magadha. At the council held 
at Pataliputra towards the end of the famine, the Jaina books consisting of eleven Aigas 
and fourteen Pirvas (which latter are collectively called the twelfth Anga) were collected. 
All the Jainas wore no clothes before, but during the famine, the Pd&taliputra Jainas 
commenced wearing clothes. Hence Bhadrabahu’s followers after their return refused 
to hold fellowship with them and to acknowledge the Sacred Books collected by them, 
that is the Aigas and the Pirvas. The final scparation between the two sects as 
Svetamvara and Digamvara took place in 79 or 82 A.D. At a eouncil held at Ballabhi 
in Gujarat under the presidency of Devarddhi, the sacred books were again settled ; this 
took place in 154 4.p. (Hoernle’s Jainism and Buddhism). 








Kundapura—Same as Kundagéama. 

Kundilyapura—Same as Kundinapura. 

Kundinapura—The ancient capital of Vidarbha. Dowson identifies it with Kundapura, 
about forty miles east of Amarfvati (Dowson’s Classical Dic., 4th ed., p. 171 and Wilson’s 
Mdlatt and Médhava, Act I). It existed at the time of Bhavabhiti (dfdlati Médhava, 
Act I). Devalavara, eleven miles south of Warrora, on the river Wardha (Vidarbha) 
in the district of Chanda in the Central Provinces, is traditionally known as the ancient 
Kundinapura (Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Report, LX, p. 133). A fair is held 
here every year near the temple of Rukmint. Ancient Kundinapura is said to have 
extended from the river Wardha to Amarfvati (Amraoti) where the identical temple of 
Bhavani, from which she was carried away by Krishna, is still said to exist. Kundinapura 
was the birth-place of Rukmini, the consort of Krishna. It has been identified with 
Kondavir in Berar (Dr. Fithrer’s Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions). Koundinapura 
was also called Vidarbhapura (Harivaméa, 11; Mbk., Vana, ch. 73). It appears, however, 
that Vidarbhapura or Kundinapura was on the site of Bedar (see Bidarbha.) Rukmini 
was formerly married by Krishna, after she was carried away from SBidarbha, at 
Madhavapur, forty miles to the north-west of Prabhasa or Somanitha (Archdvatdra). The 
Anarghardghavam, (Act VII, 101) places Kundinanagara in Maharashtra which, 
8ays, included Bidarbha. 


Kuninda—Same as Kulinda-dega. Itis the Kauninda of Brihat-Samhita, ch. XTV, v. 30. 
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Kuntala-desa—aAt the time of the Chalukyas, Kuntala-desa was bounded on the north by 
the Narbada, on the south by the Tuhgabhadr4, on the west by the Arabian Sea, and 
on the east by the Godavari and the Eastern Ghats. Tis capitals were Nasik and 
Kalyana at different periods (£nd. Ant., XXII, 1893, p. 182: Antiquities of Bidar and 
Aurangabad Districts, by Burgess). In later times, the Southern Mahratta country was 
called Kuntala (Dr. Bhandarkar’s Hist. of the Dekkan, sec. xii ; Vamana P., ch. 13). It 
included the north of the present Mysore country (JRAS., 1911, p. 812). In the 
Dagakuméracharita (ch. 8), it is placed among the dependent kingdoms of Bidarbha. 
But in the tenth century, the town of Bidarbha is mentioned as being situated in Kuntala- 
desa (Rajasekhara’s Karptra-mafijart, Act I). The later inscriptions called it KarnAtaka- 
desa (The Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji by Ramchandra Ghosh, Preface, p. xxxiv), 
Kuntala was also called Karnata (see Biihler’s note at pp. 27, 28 of the Introduction to 
the Vikramdnkadevachariia by Bilhana). The Téré Tantra also says that Karnata was 
the name of Maharashtra (see Ward’s History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindus, 
Vol. I, p. 558). The Médrkandeya P., ch. 57, mentions two countries by the name of 
Kuntala, one in Madhyadesa and the other in Dakshindtya ; see Kuntalapura. 

Kuntalakapura—Kubattur in Sorab in the Shemoga district of Mysore. It was the capital 
of Kuntaladesa. It was, according to tradition, the capital of king Chandrahdsa 
(Jarmini-Bharata, ch. 53; Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, Vol. II, p. 351). It was situated in 
Kerala. Chandravati was six yojanas or 42 miles from Kuntalakapura. Sarnal, in the 
Kaira District with which Kuntalakapura is identified (Cousen’s Antiquarian Remains 
in the Bombay Presidency, VIII, p. 94) is too far off from Kerala. It was also called 


Kautalakapura. See Surabhi. 

Kuntalapura—l. Same as Kuntalakapura. 2. General Cunningham places it in the 
territory of Gwalior (Cunningham’s Arch. 8S. Rep., XX, p. 112). 3. Sarnal in the Kaira 
district is said to be Kuntalapura. 4 

Kunti-Bhoja—It was also called Bhoja, an ancient town of Malwa, where Kunti, the mother 
of Yudhishthira and his brothers, was brought up by her adoptive father Kunti-Bhoja, 
king of Bhoja (Mbh., Adi, chs. 111, 112). It was situated on the bank of a small river 
called Asvanadi or Asvarathanadi which falls into the river Chambal (/bh., Vana, ch. 306; 
Bi that-Samhitd, ch. 10, v. 15). It was also called Kunti (1fbh., Bhishma P., ch. 9; Virdta 
P., ch. I). 

Kupatha—Hiuen Tsiang’s Kie-pan-to should perhaps be restored to Kupaiha, mentioned 
among the mountainous countries in the north-west of India (Matsya P., ch. 118, v. 55), 
and not to Kabandha (q. v.). 

Kuramu—The river Koram, a tributary of the Indus (Rig-Veda, X, 75). Same as Krumu. 
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Kuraigapura—Koringa, near the mouth of the Godavari. 

Karmachala—Kumaun (JASB., XVII, 580, quoting Shanda P., Manushkhanda) [sic 
for Mahesvarakhanda (Kedara kh.)]. It was also called by the names of Kférmavana 
and Kumaravana, the corruption of which is Kumaun. Its former capital was Champauti 
which was also called Kfrmachala (Conder’s Modern Traveller, X, 343), and its present 
capital is Almora. On the western border is the Trisfil Mountain as its peaks have the 
appearance of a trident. The celebrated temple of Parad Devi or Annapirna at Purnagiri, 
visited by pilgrims from all parts of the country, is situated in Kumaun (JASB., XVII, 
573). Vishnu is said to have incarnated here near Lohighat as Karma to support the 
Mandéra mountain (Ibid., p. 580); see Mand&ra-giri. The Doonagiri mountain is the 
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and the Gagas river rises in the forest (p. 617) and falls into the Dhauli. The KirmAchali 
Brahmans who reside in Kumaun have evidently derived this name from the country 
(Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, pp. 21, 106). See Kartripura Karttikeyapura and 
Umavana. For the five Praydgas, see Paficha-Prayéga. The province of Kumaun is 
situated in the tract of hills lying between the western branch of the Gagra known, as 
Kalt-nadi and the river Ram-Ganga which divides Garwal from Kumaun (Fraser’s Himala 
Mountains, pp. 54, 537). For the history of the kings of Kumaun, see J ASB., 1844, 
p. 387. 

Karmakshetra—Eight miles tothe east of Chikakol on the sea-coast in the district of Ganjam. 
It was visited by Chaitanya (Shyamlal Goswami’s Gaurasundara, p. 188). Itis now called . 
Srikdirma. 

Kirmavana—Same as Kurméchala. 

Kurujangala—aA forest country situated in Sirhind, north-west of Hastinapura. I was 
called Srikanthadesa during the Buddhist period; its capital was Bilaspur. It wag 
included in Kurukshetra. In the sixth century, its capital was Thanegvara. The seat 
of Government was removed by Harsha Deva (Siladitya IL) to Kanauj (see Shrikantha). 
The entire Kurudesa was called by this name in the Mbh. ( AdiP., ch. 201)and Vémana P. 
(ch. 32). Hastinapura, the capital of the Kurus, was situated in Kurujaiigala (AMDdh.., 

Adi, ch. 126). 


Kurukshetra—Thaneswar. The district formerly included Sonepat, Amin, Karnal, and 
Panipat, and wag situated between the Sarasvati on the north and the Drishadvati on 
the south (Mbh., Vana, ch. 83), but see Pratap Chandra Roy’s edition of the Mahdbhérata. 
The war between the Kurus and the Pandavas took place not only at Thaneswar but also 
inthe country aroundit. The Dvaipiyana Hrada is situated in Thaneswar. Vyasas- 
thali (Modern Basthali) is seventeen milesto the south-west of Thaneswar. At Amin, 
five miles south of Thaneswar, Abhimanyu, theson of Arjuna, was killed, and Asvattham} 
was defeated by Arjuna, and his skull severed. Amin, according to Cunningham, is the 
contraction of Abhimanyukshetra. At Amin, Aditi gave birth to Strya ; at Bhore, eight 
miles to the west of Thaneswar, Bhurisravé was killed ; at Chakra-tirtha, Krishna took 
up his discus to kill Bhishma ; at Nagdu, elevenmiles to the south-west of Thineswar, 
Bhishma died ; at Asthipura [Padma P., Srishti (Adi), ch. 13], on the west of Thaneswar 
and south of Aujas-ghat, the dead bodies of the warriors who were killed in the wal, 
were collected and burned (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XIV, pp. 86-106). Sonepat and Panipat 
are the corruptions of Sonaprastha and Paniprastha, which were two of the five villages 
demanded by Yudhishthira from Duryodhana. Kurukshetra was also called SthAnutirtha 
and Samantapafichaka (Mbh., Salya, ch. 54; Vana, ch. 83); the temple of the Mahadeva 
Sthanu was situated half a mile tothe north of Thaneswar. It wag visited by people 
as aplace of pilgrimage at the time of Alberuni in the eleventh century A.D., especially 
at the time of eclipse (Alberuni’s India, Vol. II, p. 147; Matsya P., ch. 191). 

Kusabhavanapura—Sultanpur on the Gumti in Oudh (Thornion’s Gazetteer). It was 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang. Same as Kuéapura. It was the capital of Kuga, son of Rama- 
chandra. Itis called KuSsasthali in the Vayu P., (Uttara, ch. 26). The capital was 


removed from Ayodhy& by Kuga when he succeeded his father Ramachandra, king of" 
Oudh (Raghuvamsa, KV, v. 97; xvi, v. 25), a 
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Humayiin on his part was as dilatory as ever, hesitating and quarrelling with his brother 
_ and nobles, and he allowed Sher Shah to reach Allahabad and far up the Ganges. But despite 

his difficulties, the army and artillery he could still get together was larger and more formid- 
able than Sher Shah’s. Desertions induced him to cross the Ganges north of Qanauj and 
there the two armies entrenched much as at Chaunsa, opposite each other, across a small 
stream running into the Ganges, until the Mughals moved, on the 17th May 1520, to higher 
ground neat Bilgrim in the Hardoi district in front of Sher Shah, and brought on a general 
hattle in the open field. 

The Mughal army was well deployed in the approved and successful plan of the day and 
was a truly formidable obiect for an inferior force to attack, but though this was the first 
time that Sher Shah had met Humaydn in pitched battle where surprise was impossible, 
he showed himself a good tactician, as well as strategist, by the way he took advantage of the 
fighting constitution of a Mughal army of the time. He kept about a third of his force in 
support and divided the rest into three positions, with his son, Jalal Khan Sir, and Khawas 
Khan on the wings, and himself opposite Humayiin’s powerful centre. He did no more 
than keep Humayiin in check, and sent his wings to attack the Mughal flanks. Jalal Khan 
Gay failed, but Khawads Khan succeeded in driving back his opponent. Meanwhile, the 
Mughal centre not being seriously opposed, started to advance. This enabled Khaw&s Khan 
to get behind the Mughal forces. It was here that Sher Shah showed his judgment in tactics. 
Every Mughal commander of the time, great or small, was accompanied in the field every- 
where in action by numerous unarmed slaves, who were an uncontrollable incumbrance in 
defeat. It was through these that Khawas Khan’s cavalry rode, with the result that they 
rushed in amongst the artillery and troops of Hum4yin’s centre in a panic for protection, 
before either could deploy for action, and threw them into hopeless confusion. Sher Shah 
was then able not only to retrieve his son’s failure, but to attack Humaytin’s centre when 
‘nconfusion. Humaydn was completely routed and the battle of Bilgrim cost him his throne. 

Sher Shah then sent some of his lieutenants to frighten Humayin out of Hindustan and 
pursue him to Lahor, while he followed more at leisure vid Agra and Delhi, characteristic- 
ally reprimanding unnecessary cruelty and punishing oppression of peasantry. Humaytin 
always hesitating, always unable to unite his family or adherents, was powerless to present 
a real front to Sher Shah, and retired in a vacillating way towards Tatta and Bhakkar in 
Sind, accompanied by a general exodus of Mughals from Lahor, only a small portion of whom: 
followed him beyond Khushab on the Jhelam. Khawi’s Khan pursued him as far as the old 
where the Five Rivers are merged in the Panjnad on their way to join the 
him. It was during his sixteen years of wanderings in 
bar, was born in 1542 at Amarkot, in the desert 








Panjab frontier, 
Indus beyond the Uch, and then left 
exile that HumAytin’s son, the great Ak 
between Sind and Rajputan4. 


The mountainous country in the Northern Pan) ab in the upper courses of the Indus 


and Jhelam, occupied at that time by the warlike tribe of the Gakkhars, was alweye of great. 
strategic value, from the days of Alexander onwards, for an invader from the North-west, 
and yet though no throne at Lahor or Delhi was safe while it remained independent, no pre- 
vious Muhammadan Dynasty had thoroughly subdued it. Sher Sh&éh was not the man to 
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neglect such a precaution and he set to work to gain possession of the country, building inci. 
dentally a fortress which he named after his Bihar stronghold of Rohtés. But he could 
not complete his design, because Khizr Khan, his Governor in Bengal, showed obvious signs 
of claiming independence, and had married the daughter of the dispossessed Mahmtd Shah, 
whose influence was by no means dead there. So Sher Shah made one of hig rapid surprige 
journeys in force from the northern Panjab to Gaur, arrivingin March after a journey of 
about two months, and dealt effectively with Khbizr Khan. 

Bengal, owing to its distance from the Mughal centre, had always been under practically 
independent Governors, and nothing beyond an occasional gift, extorted or given out of 
friendship, had ever reached Delhi from the outlying province by way of imperial revenue, 
But Sher Shah in his own inimitable manner, in the words of Professor Qanungo, “ changed 
the military character of the provincial administration and substituted a completely new 
mechanism, at once original in principle and efficient in working.’”? He proceeded to reduce 
its unwieldy size by splitting it up into several smaller governorships, mutually independent 
and all appointed directly by him—hence the 19 sarkdrs of the Ain-Akbart. And over 
them all he put an Amin-i-Bengala, a sort of referee in all local difficulties, but without execy. 
tive authority. The system stopped rebellion, secured uniformity of administration go fay 
as that was possible, and prevented Bengal from troubling Sher Shah thereafter, 

After settling Bengal, Sher Shah had, in 1542, to turn his attention to MalwA in Central 
India, as an independent Malwai meant a serious menace to any power ruling from Delhi or 
Agra. It had come under Musalm&n rule in the days of the Mamlak or “Slave” King, 
Altamish (1284 a.D.), and thence through the Tughlagqs. After the sack of Delhi by Timtr 
(1398 a.D.), it became independent under Turki rulers of Ghort and Khilji origin until it 
reverted to Rajpit rule under Rand Sangad of Méwar for a short time, till Babur overthrew 
him at the great battle of Kanwa in 1527, only to place it under the dominance of Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat. On his death in 1537 most of it passed under the sway of Mallu Khan, 
a local noble, as Qadir Shah, one part of it under a Rajpdat chief, Piran Mal Chauhan of Raisin, 
and another portion across the Narmada under Mu’ayyin Khan of Hindia. All these chiefs 
had been hostile to Sher Sh&h for a long while. The situation was therefore specially danger. 
ous for him in view of Humaytin’s presence in their comparative neighbourhood. 

Sher Shah no doubt had old scores to settle with all the MAlwé chiefs, and probably 
was not sorry to take action against them. But we need not follow the chroniclers in lay- 
ing stress on this aspect of the question, as the political conditions were obviously cause enough 
for so astuteaman. Thisis shown in his despatch of Shuja’at Khan, his Governor in Bihar, 
immediately after his victory at Bilgrém in 1540, to take possession of Gwalior, so as to secure 
the southern frontiers of Delhi. This serious quest took Shuja’at Khan nearly two years to 
accomplish, justin time for Sher Shah tostart for Malw& in 1542. Ptran Mal of Raisin sub- 
mitted without trouble and was left in subordinate possession of his territory. Q§dir Shah 
also came in to submit, was well received and was offered the Sarkar of Gaur in exchange for 
Malw&, a policy in treating dethroned sovereigns which was copied by Akbar with success. 
This caused Qadir Shah to fly to Gujarat. Mu’ayyin Khan of Hindia also submitted volunta- 
rily, but was under suspicion nevertheless, and his territory was annexed. Thus Sher Shah 
came into peaceful possession of Malw& and returned to Agra, but his lieuteriants had 
to fight to retain it, before Qadir Shah and his allies were finally defeated under Shuja’at 

‘Khan and Haji Khan, Jagirdar of Dhar, the latter being rewarded for his services by the 
Governorship of Malw4 from Mandt. | | : . 
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Soon after his return to Agra, Sher Shah found himself seriously faced by Maldev 
_ of Marwar, who had been intriguing with Hum4ytn, then at Bhakkar in Sind, more or less 
under the protection of Shah Hussain of Tatta, 


Maldev Rathor, a man of great parts, had recently raised MArwér from an insignificant 
principality into the greatest centralised state in Rajputaéna. He had been a friend of Sher 
Shah, but the latter’s acquisition of Humaytn’s territories had so threatened his own State 
ag to. turn him into an implacable enemy. So he represented to Humaydn his chance of 
recovering histhrone. Huméayin, as hesitating and inept as ever, did not, however, get further 
than quarrelling with his family and supporters as to the action to be taken. Finally he 
decided to try the aid of Maldev, but far too late. This gave time to Sher Shah to take 
active steps—very active steps—to protect himself from a combination of MAaldev and 
Humaytn, and as it suited neither Sher Shah nor Maldev to join issue in actual war, the 
net result of Hum4ytin’s efforts was his retreat back to Amarkot in the desert, where, as 
formerly stated, his son, the great Akbar, was born. 


Safe from Humaytin, Sher Shah set to work to organise Bihar, where he did some notable 
things. He found Bih&r to consist of the old Magadha Kingdom, and he added toit the Rohtas 
and Mungér Districts, and also Tirhiit to the North of the Ganges, creating the large province 
which afterwards was Akbar’s Sfibah of Bihar. He then rebuilt Patna, making it the capital 
of the new Province, in suwpersession of Bihar town, and constructing a fort at the strate- 
gical point it possessed on the Ganges. 


He next, in 1543, returned to Malw4 in order to oust Piran Mal from Raisin, where he had 
left him in the previous year. In the whirligig of the fortune of war between Muslim and 
Hindu, the great fortress of Raisin had of comparatively recent years played so prominent a 
part, and had been the scene of so many conflicts, rousing the fiercest animosity, that Sher 
Shah’s desire to possess it has been put down to religious motives. The real reason, however, 
was political, viz., to protect his frontiers by removing the Rajput chiefs from power in so 
menacing a spot. Pitran Mal had never been in any doubt as to the temporary nature of 
Sher Shah’s clemency during bis previous invasion of Malwa. 


Sher Shah sat down to invest Raisin for six months, casting cannon in his camp on so 
large a scale as to oblige him to seize all the copper and similar metal he could lay hands on, 
a proceeding adopted on the Kuropean Continent in the late Great War for the same reason. 
In the end Pairan Mal made overtures for leave to evacuate the fort with all his Hindu following 
and their belongings. Sher Shah, always careful of the lives of his own troops, agreed to al] 
the terms proposed, even to moving his forces out of the route of the evacuating population. 
But he reckoned without his people and their long ruffled feelings against the Rajpits of 
Mélwi, and there was more than serious grumbling in his army, led by the great saint, 
Shekh Rafi’u’ddin Safavi. Matters were not in his hands, and the Afghans by a forced 
march overtook the retiring Rajpats, and then was carried out the awful jauhkar (holocaust 
of wives and children) of Raisin, and the last stand, without hope, of the Rajpits was made. 
We need not attribute to Sher Shah an incapacity for treachery in order to acquit him of 
voluntarily performing so stupid a slaughter as this, and one so certain to recoil adversely 
on himself in the future. There are many instances in history of strong and sagacious 
leaders of men being forced into action against their own better judgment. A parallel to 
this particular incident in Sher Sh&h’s career ig Cromwell’s action in the matter of the trial 
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and execution, or judicial murder, of Charles 1. He was much too clear-headed not to 
appreciate the political folly of such a proceeding, but, strong as he was, he was helpless in 


the face of the fanaticism of his followers. 


The next item in the career of Sher Shah well exhibits the commanding capacity of the 
man and his strength of character. When he left the Northern Panjab for Bengal early in 
1541, he made the serious mistake of leaving two able soldiers behind to carry on the reduction 
of the Gakkhar Chiefs, who held out well. The result was that they quarrelled . hope- 
lessly, and Sher Shah had to decide between Haibat Khan Niazi, the better born and more 
influential, and Khawdés Khan of the lesser influence but of the greater military capacity 
and also his own particular protégé. He had to recall one or the other. He acted Strictly 
on the principle of the best service to the country and recalled Khawas Khan, leaving Hai- 
bat Khan Niazi as Governor of the Panjab, who soon had his hands full with the question 
of Multan, which had become independent of Delhi after Tindr’s invasion in 1398. Multan 
came subsequently under several local rulers—Langas, Mughals, Baloches—but itg feneral 
condition may be described as anarchical. The pazticular trouble before Haibat Khan was 
caused by the depredations of Fath Khan Jat of Kot Kabila, a very troublesome robber 
chief, Haibat Khan Niazi with much skill got rid of Fath Khan Jat and took possession of 
Multan for Sher Shah, who dealt with the people with his usual sagacity. He caused Multan 
to be repopulated and treated with such benevolence that it soon flourished more than it had 
ever done. 

Sher Sh&h went further, and through some lieutenant, perhaps Haibat Khan Niazt, took 
possession of Sind, issuing his coins from ‘ Shergadh or Sakkar-Bakkar,” the ancient ferry 
over the Indus. By this performance Sher Shih secured a firm hold over the Rajputani 
desert, and as Humaytin had by this time fled towards Kandahar vid Sibi and the Bolin Pass, 
he closed that route by strengthening Bakkar under its new (and temporary) name of Sher- 
gadh, should that Mughal ruler be inclined to make another effort to recover his throne 
with Rajptt assistance. We owe the whole of this information to the researches of Profes- 
sor Qanungo. 


Sher Shah now went to Delhi, in 1548, and began his buildings there, but he did not 
neglect his favourite occupation of revenue and administrative reforms in newly acquired 
territory. Multan revenue was to be collected in kind, and not partly in kind and partly in 
cash as elsewhere. But after all, his chief occupation was preparation for an expedition against 
his dangerous neighbour Malidev of Marwér, now that he had separated from the Mughals 
and was partially surrounded by the lately conquered Imperial territories. Ma&ldev was quite 
aware of his danger and fortified the usual and most vulnerable gateways into his kingdom. 
But Sher Shah was equal to the occasion. In 1544 he invaded Marwar by the Jodhpur 
route, vid Nagor and Mérta, z.¢., by the desertroute, with the largest armyhe had ever com- 
manded, say 80,000 men—an immense force in contemporary estimation. He proceeded 
in his habitual manner, marching and entrenching—trenches in cultivated land, sandbags 
in the desert. He was checked near Ajmer by difficulties of food supply, and sat looking 
behind his trenches at MAldev in his fortress, and on the whole Maldey was master of the 
military situation. Surprise. was not possible, so Sher Shahresorted to a stratagem (alter- 
wards performed with great success by Aurangzéb), relying on the simplicity and highly-strung 
nature of the true Rajpit. He caused letters, purporting to be written by Maldev’s nobles and 
containing offers to betray Maldevinto his hands, to be forged and dropped ina bundle where 
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they could be picked up and delivered to M@ldev. This was done by an agent and MAldey 
_ could not be persuaded that there had been no treachery, and consequently fled to J odhpur 


Sher Sh4h entered Ajmer and overran Marwarto Mt. Abu (a fact discovered by Pro- 
fessor Qanungo), manceuvred Maldev out of Jodhpur at last, and left him in peace safely 
at Siwané. He then returned to Agra for a short while for a peculiarly Indian reason, viz. 
to show that he was alive, as owing to the incurable credulity of the Indian public, nea 
as to his deathin the Rajputana deserts had become current and were gaining too much ground. 
He then returned to Rajputaéna, took Chitor and overran Mew4r in the course of a sort of 
triumphant march. He upset no local chiefs and reduced none to real subjection, but 
satisfied himself with proving his irresistible might, and so kept them in order by holding all 
the strategical positions and the lines of communication, and thus incidentally isolating the 
chiefs and preventing combinations. 


He next turned his attention to Bundelkhand and the freebooting Bundelaé Rajpits, 
commencing a siege of their great fortress of Kalinjar. With his accustomed energy, Sher 
Shah was taking a personal share in the investment, when he was severely burnt by an acci- 
dent arising out of the throwing of hand-grenades (hugga) and was carried to his camp mor- 
tallyinjured. The Afghans stormed the fort the same day and Sher Shah died in the evening 
of the 22nd May 1545, in the very hour of victory over the infidels, “the most coveted 
death of a good Musalm4n,” as Professor Qanungo puts it. He must have been then in 
his sixtieth year at least. 

He left two surviving sons—neither worthy of their father—’Adil Khan Sir, indolent 
and indifferent and a poor soldier, and Jalal Khan Str, active, fierce and vindictive, but a 
good soldier. Jal&l Khan naturally succeeded and was soon in Kalinjar. Sher Shah was 
buried in the magnificent mausoleum he had built in his old home, Sasaram. 


Such is an outline of the career of Sher Shah Sir according to the latest research. Now 
let us see what India owes to him as a monarch. His empire extended over all North India, 
on the West from the Afgh4n hills beyond the Indus south of the Himalayas to the hills 
of Assam on the East, and his main civil achievement was the creation of a definitely organised 
administration built up in recognised grades of authority from the bottom upwards, which 
kept even provincial governors—let alone all below them—directly subordinate to the 
central authority. It also effectually prevented any local personage from independently 
controlling the life of the villager—from being in fact his © Providence ” (md-baép)—a 
relation between peasant and official which has lasted so long in India that the feeling is still 
a great force in the countryside. Sher Shah did not, of course, invent his system out of 
his inner consciousness. His merit lay in consolidating and making practical what was 
in embryo in the systems, or rather methods, of various previous rulers. | 

Sher Shah started his civil administration with the smallest unit he could—the pargana 
(district). Each pargana consisted of dha (villages, or perhaps more accurately, town- 
ships or parishes) and was a part of a sarkdr (division or minor government), which in its turn 
was under a titular governorship. Each of these units, great or small, was as small as it could 
be made. Thus he created in the area he ruled 8 titular governorships, 86 divisions and 2467 
districts of about 15 townships each. A comparison with the modern administrative 
divisions and sub-divisions of the same area will show how comparatively small these were. 
The result was to connect the remotest village by a chain of regular links with the central 


authority. 
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The pargana officials were the shigddr, a military police officer with limited powers, to 
support the amin or civil head and arbitrator in revenue disputes between the State and 
the payer of taxes. The amin had for civil subordinates the fotaddr or treasurer and two. 
kérkuns or clerks, one each for Hindi and Persian correspondence. The civil Officials were 
collectively and individually responsible to the Central Government. This requirement 
prevented corruption and embezzlement. 

The Sarkar was administered by a Chici Shiqddr (the Faujdér of later times) and a 
‘Chief Munstif. The Chief Shigddr was a local grandee with a large military follow! ng, whose 
duty was to keep order, but he was, nevertheless, essentially a superior officer of a civil] police, 
The Chief Munsif looked after the subordinate civil offices and acted as a circuit judge to 
settle civil suits and redress local] grievances. He had no revenue office, all revenue corre 
dence going direct from the pargana to the Imperial Secretariat. 

Beyond the Sarkar, Sher Sh&h created no higher administrative unit. He would have 
no military governors, and as a matter of fact the familiar siibahs and sibadérs of history came 
later. The nearest he got to the provincial governor of later times was the QAzi Fazithat of 
Bengal, who was.a general referee to weld the administration of the officials of the Bengal 
sarkdrs into a homogeneous whole, without the possession of any military, and with the 
possession of but little administrative, authority. But like all other rulers, Sher Shah 
could not always do as he pleased, and the local situation obliged him reluctantly to appoint 
Haibat Khan Niazi, Shuja’at Khan and Khawd4s Khan supreme inilitary governors respectively 
of the Panjab and parts of Malwa, with an obvious intention to make the appointments 
‘temporary. 

The upshot of his system of government was the centralisation of all supreme authority 
in himself, evenin details. His ministers were but scerctarics, but he heard reports by depart- 
ments and so laid the foundation of the British Secretariat Departments. He was also his 
own Hinance Minister and superintended his treasury and its accounts himself. His 
general system was at the bottom of the whole Mughal administrative structure and to this 
day the District Magistrate and the tahstiddr are the lineal descendants of the Chief Shigddr 
and his amin. The personal work he performed must have been cnormous, but he made it 
run so smoothly and mechanically, that it did not interfere with his immense military and 
even architectural and engineering activities. Truly a wonderful man. 

In his military administration the trend of Sher Shih’s mind and capacity came out 
clearly. He followed and improved on ’AIA’u’ddin Khilji’s system (1296-1316), though it 
had long been lost sight of under his successors, untilit disappeared in the clan system of the 
Lodi Afghans (1451-1526). ’°AlA’u’ddin Khi lji reeruited his army directly, paid them in cash 
through his own treasury, officered them himself and branded the horses. His army was 
an organised imperial force and not a mere collection of fcudal units. Sher Shah, too, was 
his own Commander-in-Chicf and Paymaster General, and always aimed at putting the 
soldier into as close touch as possible with himself, keeping recruiting, promotion and 
salary in his own hands. His Army-Commander was a purely military official with no 
civil authority except on the frontier ; and like all successful Muslim rulersin India, Sher 
Shah from the beginning gave important military and civil posts to selected Hindus. 

‘It will have been seen from Sher Shah’s management of his father’s ficf, that he had made 
himself an expert in the collection of revenue. The theory, still in vogue, of all land outside 
the towns being the property of the monarch had existed at the outset of Muslim rule in 
India, and it was ’Ala’u’ddin Khilji that introduced the idea of survey and assessment, 
though his innovation did not remain long in effect and degenerated to guess work at the 


spon- 
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caprice of the ruler under the Tughlags, until the beneficent Firéz Shah Tughlag (1851—1388) 
revived it. Nevertheless, the pernicious system of granting fiefs, as a reward to th 
‘wilitary following of the Muslim invaders, which lasted on to Humaytin’s da aad 
_ y, prevented 
the offorts of Firéz Shah Tughlag from effectually protecting the peasantry against oppression 

Sher Shah sweptit away and reverted to the land measurements of “Als’w'ddin Khil snd 
improved on them, and everywhere he took a fourth, instead of ‘Ala’w’ddin’s half ot the 
assessed produce, allowing the peasant the choice between paying in cash or kind He 
also gave title-deeds stating the revenue demanded in each case, according to an ue 
duly signed and sealed; and he fixed the collection feeg himself, His assessments were 
light and his officials found favour by realising them in full. Hinally, he abolished new grants 
of fiefs for good service by soldiers, rewarding them in cash. His system was rigorous] 
carried out, and had his life been spared, the long-established plundering superior ae 
lord would have disappeared. As it was, he succeeded in establishing a system which was the 
model for Akbar, through Todar Mal, and formed the basis of the modern British system 
of revenue settlement. 

Sher Shah’s revenue management demanded the existence of regular coinage, and 
practically he had to create it. Sweeping away all the indefinite metal currencies he found, 
he introduced a new ddm or copper unit and divided it up into sixteenths for cash revenue 
purposes, and his gold and silver coins were good, having a fixed relation to each other and 
to the ddm. He further developed the plan of establishing mints at the more important 
centres of his ever-increasing empire, which have been gince go Important for tracing histori- 
cal facts. Truly was he the father of the existing British Indian coinage. 

Sher Shah made another clean sweep of old established pernicious habits, Except 
perhaps as to corn under “Al&’u’ddin Khilji, there had never been freedom of trade between 
petty governments within the Muslim Empire. Sher Sh&h abolished all customs, except 
on the frontier and an octroi at the markets. He thus encouraged trade in a manner 
unknown to Europe or elsewhere in his day. : 

He showed his administrative genius by his extensive road-building everywhere, and 
in all directions from Agra. His great roads, Agra to Burhanpur, Agra to Jodhpir and Chitor, 
Lahor to Multan, and the greatest of all, Dacca (Sunargadon) to the Indus, were well shaded 
and extraordinarily well supplied with rest-houses. Improved by the work of generations, 
they are there to this day. The rest-houses were an old institution, but Sher Shah’s merit 
was thatin his time they were deliberately designed to entertain Hindu and Muslim alike. His 
system of posts was inherited and so was his method of espionage. 

Sher Shih’s police system was effective, though medisval in its severity and methods, 
but his regulations as to responsibility of village officials for crime committed within their 
jurisdiction and for fugitive criminals traced to their villages remind one of the existing 
Track Law of the Panjab, and are therefore interesting. 

Within his opportunities, Sher Shah was a noble builder. His splendid mausoleum 
at the family fief of SAsar4m is the finest specimen as a matter of architecture, but he built 
much else, and was a past master in the art of the construction of strong forts in the right 
strategical positions—a great though minor point in bis many outstanding capacities. He 
found Todar Mal Khatri for the building of his Roht&és Fort to overawe the Gakkhars— 
the Todar Mal, who was to do so much for Akbar later on. . 

I shall not attempt to write a ‘ character ’ of Sher Shah. His life shows him to have had 
all the qualities that go to make a great ruler of men—one who had the genius to be a great 
pioneer ; a man ahead of his time, and therefore a man whose career deserves the net 
st dy in its every aspect by all Indian administrators who would profit in their day by the 
doings and ideals of one of the very greatest of their predecessors. | 5. 


# 
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Mra. D. BANERJY?S DATE FOR KALIDASA, 
By K. G. SANKARA. 

‘Mr. D. BaNneERJt’s article,in the Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. X, pp. 75—96 and - 
364-—71, in which he sets out to prove that Kalidasa livedin the first century B.C., has been 
brought to my notice. So many of his statements and arguments seem to me to be open 
to criticism that I propose to take them seriatim and point out where to my mind they 
are in error or untenable. 


1, Statement.—Kalidasa’s date settles that of his patron Vikrama also. Remark.—This 
involves the assumption that Vikrama was his patron. 

2. Statement—SAlivahana ruled from 78 a.p. i.e, from the foundation of the 
Saka era. Remark.—The Saka era was probably founded by Kanishka in the next century 
and it was never used by the Andhras. 


3. Statement.—If his second and third principal theories are refuted the first alone 
remains and there can be no others. Remark.—There are however others. 


4. Statement.—There was not time for Kalidasa to become a classic in Bana’s day. 
femark.—Ka4lidasa was very widely known and 100 years is time enough. 


5. Statement—Mr. Banerji speaks of Batsavatti and Dharma-vardhana. Remark,—. 
Surely he means Vatsabhatti and Vishnu-vardhana. 


6. Statement.—Kalidasa does not directly refer to himself or his patron, and therefore. 
lived before the first century 4.D., when such references became a practice, and inscriptions 
of the 3rd and 4th centuries a.D. prove the existence of the practice. Remark.—KaAlidasa 
does refer to himself in his dramas (see Introd.) Bharavi, Viésdkhadatta and Bhavabhiti, 
who came after him, do not mention their patrons. And it may be argued that no analogy 
can properly be drawn between the practice of the poets and that of the hireling who. 
composed the inscriptions. 


7. Argument.—By describing the Avanti kingin the Raghuvamnéa as long-armed, broad- 
chested, narrow-waisted and comparable to the sun, Kalidasa is hinting that his name was 
Vikramaditya. Remark.—It the poet wanted to do £0, why should he not have done so more 
clearly? #g., by using dditya for ushna-tejéh, which by suitable change he could easily 
have managed without breach of metre. 


8. Argument.—Indumati rejects the Avanti? king because she, as the water-lily, 
cannot bear him, as the sun. This relegates Aja to the position of a moon (Ragh. VI, 36). 
Also Raghu omits to conquer Malva. Therefore the Avanti king was Kaélidasa’s patron. 
femark.—Both the Avanti king and Aja were but stars or planets before the moon, i.e., the 
Magadha king, whom alone the Earth owned as her lord, though there were thousands of other 
kings (Ragh. VI, 22). Raghu also omits to conquer Magadha as well as Malva. Magadha. 
was therefore the greatest of KAliddsa’s possible patrons. 


9. Argument.—On this last point Mr. Banerji contends that Magadha being on Raghu’s 
Toute must be included in his conquests and that the fact was omitted out of respect to the 
Magadha king. Remark.—Avanti was also on Raghu’s route from Trikata to Parastka. 
by the land-route (Ragh. VI, 59, 60); and if the Magadha king was not Kalidasa’s patron, 
why should his defeat be omitted out of respect ? Even supposing the Avanti king was 


KAlidésa’s patron, it does not follow that he was Vikramaditya, who was not the only king 
of Malva, 


10. Argumenti—In the words Babandha sd n-ottama—Saukumdryd kumudvati 
pranumat-tva bhavam (Ragh. VI, 36) there is a reference to Vikrama’s traditional queen 
Bhanumati by construing the text as kumudvati sd Bhanumatt wa. Remark.—Bhdanu- 

mati iva would naturally mean that “* Bhanumati, like Indumati, rejected the Avanti king ”’ 
’ and not that “ Indumati, unlike Bhanumati, rejected him.” Also Kumudvati, taken with 
uitama-saukumarya and applied to sd, is redundant, and if Kumudvatt be applied to Bhanumati 
it ig meaningless. It may be remarked also that the commentators, who saw a reference 
in st. 14 of the Meghadita to Dingnaga and Nicula, could not see any allusion to 
Bhanumati in the text under discussion. 


—ee 


11. Argument.—The tradition as to Bhinumati can be carried as far back as the Giatha- 
sapta-sati. Remark.— There is no reference in the Géihd-sapia-saié to Bhanumati. 


12. Argument.—Buddhist kings from Asoka’s time used to praise their own acts in 
pillar-inscriptions. Kalidasa condemns such self-praise in the words ding-ndgdnam sthila- 
hast-dvalepdn, the Buddhist missionaiies being called Ding-nagas. Remark.—in Apte’s 
Dictionary ‘‘ writing’ is not found as a sense of lépa. Excepting perhaps Asoka himself, 
no Buddhist king is guilty of self-praise in inscriptions. Even Asoka’s inscriptions 
were cut to emphasize his teaching by personal example rather than in self-praise. If, too, 
ding-ndgdndm refers to Buddhist missionaries, sthila-hast-dvalepén must refer to their acts 
and not to the Agoka pillars, nor does Mr. Banerji say why the poet should ask the cloud to 


avoid the pillars. 


13. Argument.—The Asoka pillars beinginscribed in the Four Quarters can be them- 
selves termed ding-ndgas. Remark The Asoka pillars were set up not in the Four 
Quarters only, but in every part of his Empire. 


14. Argument.—The secondary meaning attributed by Mallinétha to J egha-diid, 
st. 14, cannot be credited for want of corroboration. If Kalidasa wanted to cast a slur on 
Dingnaga, he would not have used the honorific plural and would not have asked the 
cloud to avoid Dingniga’s writings. Remark.—The Sabd-Grnava gives Nicula as a poet’s 
name, and both Mallin&tha and Dakshin-avarta, whom Mallinatha mentions as a previous 
commentator (Ragh. Introd.), quote a verse by Nicula. Dingnaga was a famous Buddhist 
Scholar, who, according to Mallinatha criticised Kalidasa, and it was Nicula, a co-pupil of 
Kalidasa, who defended him. Dakshinavarta confirms this and adds that Dingnaga 
accused Kalidasa of plagiarism. Kalidasa, in fact, had no desire to cast a slur on Dingnaga, 
but only defended himself against his criticism by citing Nicula’s opinion. The plural form 
Dingndgdndm, though respectful, was not necessarily used to express mere respect, asit would 
imply that the criticism of any number of such scholars as Dingnaga could not weigh against 
the taste of Nicula. In the allegorical sense of the words the poet addresses not ass cloud 
(megha) but the poem with that title (Megha). All this goes to show that Kalidasa was 
a contemporary of Dingnaga, c. 500 a.D., thus upsetting the theory of his date as before the 


first century B.C. 
15. Argument.—When KAlidasa speaks of the Magadha king pleasing his alee and 
performing sacrifices, he has Pushyamitra in mind, and when he speaks of Raghu's forbear . 
ing to annex Kalinga he is referring to Asoka of that country. Remark.—The sererenoee a 
the first case fit Aditya-varman of the seventh century A.D. equally well, and in the 8e con. 
case Kulottunga’s conquest of Kalinga, in spite of Mr. Banerji’s objection that their very 
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dates preclude them, and of his use of them to show that the Magadha king was not 
KaAlidasa’s patron. Incidentally he states that Bana lived in the sixth century a.b., 2 cleap 
error for the seventh century A.D. | 

16. Argument.—When K4lidasa refers to Raghu as a dharma-vijayt, mentions hig for. 
bearing to annex Kalinga, and lays stress on the Magadha king’s sacrifices, he is thinking 
of Agoka. Remark.—Kalidésa’s hero was Rama and Raghu was his ancestor. So the 
safest inference is that he says that Raghu was chivalrous, even to his fiercest enemy the 
Kalinga king, and lays stress on the Magadha king’s sacrifices, because he is alluding to the 
emperor and his own patron of the sixth century A.D. 

17. Argument.—The Magadha king’s name Paran-tapa is significant in view of Agoka’g 
effeminate title of Priyadarst. Remark.—Parantapa is a title properly applied to any Emperor, 


18. Staiement—Gunadhya livedin the first century 4.D. Remark.—This is true, but 
he was not the author of the Brhat-kathéd. He was only its mythical spokesman, just ag the 
Rshis were of Smrtis. Somadeva says he has only summarised it. We can hence fix its date 
with the help of the Kathd-sarit-sdgara. Itrelates miracles attributed to Sditavahana and 
Nagarjuna (c. 200 A.D.) as having happened formerly (purd), and mentions the Hiinas 
(Huns) unknown to Hindus before c. 450 4.D. while Ganga Durvinita translated itinto Sanskrit 
inc. 550 4.D. (Hpigraphia Carnatica XII, Tumkur, 23). This makes its date, 450—550 an. 
Bana (c, 630 a.D., mentions in the following order Saétavahana, Pravarasena, Bhasa, Kali- 
dasa, and the Brhat-katha& (Harsha-caria, Introd. st. 13-7). This order must be by date not 
merit, for then Bhasa and Kalidasa would precede the others. This makes both KAliddsa 
and the Brhat-katha later than Satavahana (first century A.D.) and Pravarasena. RAmadisa 
says that K4alidisa composed the Setu-bandha for Pravarasena by order of Vikrama. 
This at any rate shows that they were contemporaries. The author Pravarasena was a 
Kuntala king (Bharata-carita). That is, he was VakAtaka Pravarasena II, and Bhoja says 
that Vikrama sent Kalidasa to the Kuntala king (Srngdra-prakdéa). All this means that 
in reality Kalidasa lived c. 500 4.D., and that the Brhat-kathé voust be later still. There- 
fore Gunadhya was not its author. Bana and Dandin confirm this by omitting the name 
of the author of the Brhat-kathd, even when the former mentions the names of all the other 
poets he refers to except the unknown author of the Akhydyikd Vésavadatté that Patanjati 
mentions (Mahdbhashya, IV, iii, 87 ; IV, ii, 60). 


19. Statement.—The GA&th4-sapta-sati distinguishes Vikrama’s indiscriminate liberality 
from S4livéhana’s discriminate charity (VI, 64, 67). Remark.—There is in fact no such 
distinction drawn, as the two rulers are mentioned in different contexts. Thus, the story 
about Vikrama is connected with a reward to a servant for services rendered which does 
not imply indiscriminate liberality. SAlivAhana is referred to as the ‘living ” refuge 
of declining families; and the statement does not attribute the limitation to his liberality 
to them alone or make his charity discriminate. Further, the Gdathé only proves that there 
was a ruler named Vikrama before the first century a.D., and does not go to prove that 
this Vikrama was Kalidésa’s patron. | 






20. Staiement—The pun on dvanndyim must have been suggested by Kalidasa’s 
aparnd. Eemark.—Mr. Banerji does not show that this was necessarily the case. 

21. Statement.—The Géathé (I. 43) gives an exception to a generalisation of Kalidasa 
(Afegh. 9). and casts ridicule (I,11) on KA&liddsa’s picture of the meeting of Sakuntalé and 
Dashyanta. Remark.—As a matter of fact the Géthdin the text quoted (I, 43)is not referriig 
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to Kalid&sa or his work. The only idea common to the two passages (Gdthé I, 43 and 
Megh. 9) is the sustaining power of hope (dsdbandha), too commonplace to allow of analogy. 
"In the second instance quoted the only common feature is that of a husband trying to 
pacify his wife; too common an idea to prove or infer anything. Moreover the Géthd does not 


mention Dushyanta or Sakuntala. 








92. Argument.—Kalidasa refers to the old men of Avanti as versed in the Udayana 
legend, and therefore he must have lived before the Brhat-kaihd was composed. Remark.—The 
fact of Kalidasa’s reference does not prove anything as regards his date. In the first place 
he does not say that the Udayana legend lived in the old men’s mouths only, and even 
after the Brhat-katha, the legend might well have been still in old men’s mouths. 


23. Statement—The Vikrama legend is to be relied on for fixing the date of Kalidasa. 
Remark.—The name of Vikrama and the fame of his charity were no doubt known in 
the first century A.D. but the legend of Vikramais to be found only in late works, which so 
closely interweave fact and fiction that it is now impossible to separate the one from the other. 


24. Siatement—Vikrama and Bhartr-hari were brothers. Remark.—Yet Mr. Banerji does 
not date Vikrama in the seventh century a.D., in spite of I-tsing’s record, made in India 
between 673 and 695 a.p., that Bhatr-hari died in 650 a.p. 

95. Statement.—Vikrama started an observatory and rebuilt Ayodhya. Remark.— 
No evidence of these facts is produced. 

96. Statement.—Vikrama’s valour and liberality find support in the life of Raghu. 
Remark.—This is to assume that the two heroes were identical. 

27, Statement.—KAlidasa adopts a strange device in the garbhdbhisheka of Vikrama’s 
queen. Remark.—Itis mentioned by Kautilya (V, vi). 

98. Statement.—Kaliddsa wrote an astronomical work, the Jyotir-vid-dbharana. 
Remark.—This is more than doubtful, ag though the work in question claims to date from 
$4 B.c., it mentions the Saka Era, commencing 111 years later and must therefore be a 
forgery. 

29. Statement—KAlidasa’s astronomicalreferences are important and reliable. Remark.— 
Kuméra-sambhava VIL, 1 (not VI, 1,as quoted), relates to Uma’s marriage, not to her birth. 

30. Argument.—Vikrama’s sudden death, his queen's garbhabhisheka, her regency 
for an unborn son, Vikrama’s observatory and revival of astronomy, his rebuilding of 
Ayodhya4, his claim to solar origin, his locating of the incidents in the Ramayana, his helping 
the weak and the oppressed in disguise and the conflicting feelings of the queen-mother 
on her son’s anointment—all find support in (1) “ Agnivarna’s sudden death, his queen's 
garbhabhisheka, and herregency for an unborn son ; in (2) Kalidasa’s writing an astronomical 
work and his astronomical references; in (3) Kusa’s rebuilding of Ayodhya and his solar origin ; 
in (4) KAlidasa’s references to the incidents in the Réimdyata ; in (5) Dushyanta’s arian 
the hermits in disguise ; in (6) Purtrava’s rescue of Urvasi from the Daityas 5 in (7) Siva’s 
going to Parvati in disguise ; in (8) the conflicting feelings of Urvasi on regaining her son. 
Remark.—Apart from the remarks on some of the above details already made, references 
to several personages that do not bear on the story of Vikrama are here mixed up. 

31. Argument.—Tradition cannot be invented in a day and that relating to Vikrama 


could have imitated the best of Kalidésa’s writings. Remark.—Traditions might, angie 
grow up in time in imitation of them, each adding a detail or two, and had they been 
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reasonable, they would not, as now, abound in miracles, Besides, they would not imitate 
the best of Kalidasa’s work, but only such portions as would finish off the story. 

32. Argument—Why should we disbelieve Todd’s and Daydnanda’s genealogies 
Remark.—-When modern writers do not indicate the sources of their genealogies the 
burden of proof lies on them. 

33. Argument.—If Kalidasa had borrowed from Asvaghosha, he would not have repeated 
the same description twice. emark.—Why not? Suppose we hold that K&lidAsa did borrow 
them, developed them and made them his own. ; 

34. Argument.—The damsels’ glances at Aja (a mistake for Siva, see Kum. VII, 55) 
were immoral, and that is why Asvaghosha says that the hearts of his own damsels were 
pure (Buddha-carita, TIT, 23). Remark.—Asvaghosha nowhere refers to the damsels who 
looked at Siva. 

35. Statement.—Moral as he was, Asvaghosha in one instance at any rate is obscene, why 
then did he lay such stress on his damseis’ purity of heart ? Remark.—Thisis an argument 
against his alleged morality, as a man really pure in thought, word and deed, would not use 
obscene expressions. Apart from this, Mr. H. A. Shah points out that the use of na to modify 
his ideas is a peculiarity of ASvaghosha (ef. Buddha V, 23;1, 23; VI, 31, 67, etc.), and that 
hence we should not see a reference to a person or a book when he thus qualifies a statement. 

36. Argument.—When Asvaghosha mentions Mara’s wonder at Buddha’s resistance, 
he is really having a fling at K&lid4sa’s reference to Siva’s yielding to Madana’s influences, 
and Bharavi in revenge makes Arjuna tempt the very tempters. These facts settle finally 
the order of these poets, although, in the original stories, Buddha and Arjuna were not over- 
come by temptation. The points to bear in mind are M4ra’s wonder and the tempting of 
Arjuna’s tempters. Remark—Mara, however, might well have wondered that his Wiles, 
irresistible to gods and sages, should have failed with Buddha without thinking of Siva. 
And Bharavi might, without thinking of Asvaghosha, well have remarked that the sensual 
apsaras were charmed with Arjuna’s beauty, but that strong-minded Arjuna did not yield 
to their temptation. 

37. Argument—Buddhist writers from Asvaghosha’s time in dropping the old PAli 
language and taking to Samskrt, did so under the influence of KA&lidasa. Remark.—This 
means that Asvaghosha followed Hindu models. If so, why not the Raémdyana or the 
Mahabhérata? And why Kalidasa especially? But the fact is that the aim of the 
Buddhist writers was to reach the people and so they first adopted Pali which was the people’s 
language, and when about 100 B.c. it ceased to be generally spoken, and the language of 
poetry could only be Sanskrit, the common tongue of scholarly Hindus, they dropped Pali 
and adopted Samskrt. Further, by that time Buddhism itself had ceased to be popular 
and was becoming assimilated to Hinduism in philosophy, ritual and language. This is 
confirmed by the fact that all inscriptions from that period, Buddhist and Hindu, were 
. composed in Samskrt in place of Prakrt, 

38. Argument.—It is absurd to assert that the great Kalidisa borrowed from 
Asvaghosha. Remarks. —Great poets however have borrowed from predecessors: ¢9,, 
Shakespeare, Goethe. 

39. Argument.—KAlidasa mentions Pushyamitra’s asvamedha, and depicts Agnivarna 
as a sensualist. Remark.—The mention of Pushyamitra’s agvamedha proves nothing 
more than that K&lidasa was later than Push yamitra. Sensual kings are not uncommon, 
and Kalidisa’s statement as to Agnivarna proves nothing. 
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AO. Argument.—The dignity of Dharini’s character proves that Kalidasa lived while 
she was still remembered. Remark —Dharint might well have been remembered long 
after her death, even supposing that Kalidasa had no model in mind in conceiving such 
a character. 

Al. Argument—The present Smyrtis make out Sakuntal& to be a varna-sankara, and 
" Kalidasa goes against the Smyrtis and makes her marry Dushyanta. He therefore lived before 
their compilation. Remark.—KAlidasa did not invent the story. He took it from the 
Mahabharata. Again no Smriz fixes the caste of a Kshatriya fatherand anapsara. Also, if 
the Smrtvs prohibit Asavarna-vivéha, how is it they mention mixed castes ? 

42. Statement —Kalidasa, like Kautilya, denies a widow’s right toinherit. Remark.— 
Ts there any proof that such a rule was not still prevalent up to c. 500 4.D. ? 

43. Argument.—Style, metre, yamaka, alankéra, grammar, double-meanings and 
apparent contradictions all go to prove the limits of Kalid4sa’s date. Remark.—Such 
arguments can never fix definite limits. 

44. Statement.—KaAlidasa does not mention the Buddhists nor Radha. Remark.— 
Buddhism dates from at least c. 520 B.c. and the Gdiha (I, 89) speaks of Radhika. There 
isno context in his poems where Radha should have been brought in and is not. 

45. Argument—KAlidasa did not know of the Kédmasdstra. Remark—He quotes 
(Sak. IV, 18: Ragh., XIX, 31) Vatsydyana of the first century A.D., or later (LV, i, 39-40 : 
VI, 3, 34). 

46. Statement.—Kalidasa influenced Stidraka, Bhatti, Bhartrhari, Subandhu and 
Dandin. Remark—He adduces no evidence for the statement, and assuming there is 
evidence, their known dates are consistent with placing KAlidasa’s date as c. 500 a.D., except 
perhaps as to Sadraka. 

47. Argument.—lIf it is true that Kalidasa was at Yasodharman’s Court, why was 
VAsula chosen for the text of his inscription ? Remark—The Court poets Kamba and 
Ottakkitta did not compose Kulottunga’s inscriptions. 

48. Statement—All the Samskrt poets have imitated Kalidasa’s Rtu-sathdra. 
Remark—No evidence of so strong a statement is adduced. 

49, Statement.—The Riu-samhéra and the Srnjdra-tilaka are the principal works of 
Kalidasa. Remark.—No evidence is adduced in support. | 

50. Argument.—Vatsabhatti's Mandasor Inscription of 473 A.D. goes to show that 
Kalidasa lived before that date. Remark.—This raises @ number of points of detail to be 
taken separately. 

Bl. Argument. —Vatsabhatt, like KAliddsa, is fond of subhaga, used prdsdda-miala 
(ef. Fleet, G.I., No. 18, line 7; and Kum. VII, 56), and plays on personal names (cf. Fleet, Gil. 
No. 18, ll. 14, 15, and Ragh.., XVIII). Remark.—This argument does not of itself prove 
anything. 

52. Argument.—Vatsabhattt admits that he wrote prayainena (Fleet, G.I., No. 18, 
|. 23). Remark.—Prayainené, however, can mean “ with great care” as well = “ with 
difficulty.” It does not indicate any borrowing on. Vatsabhatti’s part, much less does if prove 
that he imitated Kalidasa. : 

53. . Argument.—Compare Vateabhatti’s 11. 6, 7, and 17, 18, and 18, 19, with Megh. 
(Pathak : st. 66) and Btu. (V, 2, 3, 9). Remark.—Comparison does not support any pornowire 
by Vatsabbatti from Kalidasa or vice versa. Thus, the only words common to Vatsabhatti's 
ll. 6,7 and Megh., 66, are citra, abhra, tulya, yoira and tunga - the only ideas common to both 
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are that houses had women, music and pictures, and were high. The only words common 
to Vatsabhatti’s ll. 17,18, and Réw. V, 2,3, are udara, candra, harmya and candang ‘and the 

only common ideas are that the inside of a house, the fireside, sunshine, women’s company* 
but not sandal, the moon’s rays, terraces, or breezes are agreeable in winter. And lies. 
are differences : e.g., Vatsabhatti adds that in the winter fans and garlands are unpleasant 

that lotuses are nipped by the frost and fish lie lowin the water, while the Riu adds that at a 
same season barred windows, thick clothes and young women are agreeable, and also that 
terraces are clear in the autumn moon (an inept idea) and that breezes are coldinthe snow.. 
Nota word is common to Vatsabhatti’s ll. 18, 19 and Réiw. V,9, and the only common idea is 
that young men and women defy the cold by close embrace. Such analogies ag these cannot 

go to prove that Kalidasa must have lived before 473 a.p. | 

54. Statement.—The Yavanas of the Ragh. are the Grecks. Remark.—The Yavanas of 
the Ragh. are identical with the Pascdtyas and Parasikas (Journal, Mythic Society IX, 46, 47), 

55. Statement.—The Htnas (Huns) destroyed the Roman Empire in the first century’ 
A.D. Remark.—For first, read close of the fourth. 

56. Statement—The Huns attacked India on the decline of the Mauryas and Pushya.- 
mitra checked their invasion. Remark.—For Huns, read Grecks. 

57. Statement.—Vikrama defcated the Huns. NRemark.—For Huns, read Sakas. 

58. Statement.—In Indian Literature Sakas (Scyth’ans), Hinas (Huns) and Yavanas 
(Greeks) are mixed up. Remark.—As a mattcr of fact they are always clearly distinguished, 

59. Argument.—The location of the Hunsin the Ragh. on the banks of the Sindhy 
i.e., of the Caspian Sea, is consistent with its date. Remark.—The Sindhu is the Indus and 
not the Caspian Sea, and the variant term Vankshd gives the same location, viz., Bactria, 
to which the Huns first came in c. 420 A.D. They became known, however, to the Hindus 
only after their invasion of India and defeat by Skandagupta in 455 a.p. Hence the Hagh.. 
is later than 455 A.p. 

60. Staiement.—Akshobhya means untarnished. Remark.—It means immovable, 
but never untarnished in the sense of unblemished. 

61. Argument.—The Colas and Pandyas fought each other from the earliest times, 
and because the Colas were prominent in the second century a.p., Kalidasa lived before that. 
Remark.—The Colas were prominent long after the second century 4.D., and the Sangham 
Age in South India is now placed in c. 600 a.p. not in 200 a.p. 

62. Statement—Bharavi borrowed from the Kumdra-sambhava. Remark.—No proof 
is adduced. 





THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH! KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR WOLSELEY HAIG, K.(C,1.E., C.8.1., C.M.G., C.B.E, 
(Continued from p. 131.) 
XCITI.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE FRESH SIEGE OF NaLDRUG AND OF THE MATTERS WHICH CAME 
TO LIGHT IN THE COURSE THEREOF.260 
The fortress of Naldrug is famed as one of the strongest fortresses in Hind or Sind, It 
is built on the slopes of a lofty mountain, rising from a well watered valley, and is reputed 
to be impregnable. The fortress is encircled on three sides by the valley, which is wide and 
ee ee 





260 Firishta does not mention the third siege of Naldrug formed after the retirement of the armies 
of Ahmadnagar and Golconda from before Bijapur in a.p. 1581. Sayyid ’Ali says that he was himself 
present at it, but, as he does not explain how Muhammad Quilt Qutb Shah, whohad retired to Golconda, 
eame to be with the besieging force, he seems to be serving up a rechauffe’s of the second siege. | 
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deep, and on the fourth side on which it is approached, by a ditch 40 zar wide, and 40 zar‘ 

Jong, cut out of the hard and solid rock. The slope between the wall and the edge of the ditch 

measures about 100 za7" but has been so steeply scarped that a bird or an ant, much less a 

man, could hardly scale it. 


Towards the end of the month of Ramzan a.H. 989 (October a.D. 1581) the allies 
encamped before the fortress. On the following day the amir-ul-wmard 261 in person recon- 
noitred. the fortress and inspected it with a view to ascertaining on which side it could be 
best attacked. He ordered the batteries to be thrown up on that side of the fort which was 
not surrounded by water. The armies then encamped over against that face of the fort, 
and straitly blockaded it. In the meantime the heavy Nizdm Shahi guns, such as the Nuh- 
gazt Tip, the Laila va M ajnin Tip, the Havéi Tip and others, which had been sent to the 
army in the field by Asad Khan, arrived and were set up in the position selected by Sayyid 
Murtaz&. The Qutb Shahi guns, such asthe Ttp-t-Haidari and others also arrived and were 
set up in the same place, and the gunners, having ascertained the range, opened fire on the 
fortress and maintained it daily doing much execution on the walls. 

Vazir-ul-Mulk, 22 who was the commandant of the fortress, had great confidence in 
its strength, in his treasures, and in the garrison, and therefore prepared to stand a siege 
and to attack and harass the besiegers whenever possible, being assiduous, day and night, 
in the pursuit of military glory. The ground around the fortress was apportioned to the 
several amirs and the trenches were pushed forward ; mines were sunk and the sap was car- 
ried to the edge of the ditch, and the infantry, elephants, camels, and bullocks of the army 
were employed in transporting stones, wood and rubbish tothe ditch, in order to fill it, 
while the gunners brought the guns up to the counterscarp and from that point opened fire 
against the fortress. 

The armies lay in the trenches for nearly two months, during the whole of which time 
¢here was constant fighting and the troops had hardly a moment's rest. Sometimes the 
defenders would make a sortie and attack the troops in the trenches, slaying many, and 
fierce conflicts took place. Whenever the wall was breached the defenders would make 
another wall, stronger than the first, behind the breach. 

At thistime it occurred to the amir-ul-umard that it would be well to write a letter to 
Vazir-ul-Mulk, the kotwdl of the fortress, setting before him the advantages of submitting 
and entering the service of Ahmadnagar, and the ill results of persisting in his resistance, 
so that haply he might be induced to make peace and to avoid further strife, which could 
only lead to bloodshed and to the destruction of the honour of the servants of God. He 
therefore wrote to him a letter to this effect, adding that the powerful king Muhammad 
Quit Qutb Sh&h, aided by the army of Murtazi Nizam Shih, was resolved on taking the 
fortress and would not abandon the task. | _ ; 

When Vazir-ul-Mulk had read this letter he sent an answer to the amtr-ul-umard saying 
+hat he had read the letter from beginning to end and was surprised that the amir-ul-umard 
should advise him to commit an act so base. Forts were as the houses af kings; and when 
aking entrusted his house to a servant that servant would indeed be vile who should sur- 
render it to an enemy at hissummons. He pointed out that so far as any blame for the out- 
‘break of war went the amir-ul-umard was the aggressor, and that he should remember, in the 


midst of his threats, that strife had long arms and that a stick had two ands, a a it a 
possible that fate might play him a trick, while even if the fort were taken its defender wo 
See ey ee 


261 Sayyid Murtaza Sabzavari. 
262 Muhammad Aq& the Turkman had probably received 
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this title. 
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still be praiseworthy in so far as he had made every effort on behalf of his master ang bene- 
factor, and for not having been dismayed even by a king so great and an army go power-~ 

ful as those which had against him. 

When the amir-ul-umard and the rest of the amirs had read Vazir-ul-Mulk’s reproachful 
letter they gave up allidea of a peaceful termination tothe siege and determined to reduce 
the place by force. The artillery maintained a steady fire against the place, rolling large 
masses of the wall down on to the berm and into the ditch, while the whole army was em- 
ployed day and night in filing up the ditch and thus making an approach to the fortress. Tn 
a short time a breach 40 za7°in length had been made in the wall, and the ditch Opposite 
to the preach had been filled in. 

At this time a force of nearly 1,500 horse and 1,000 foot which had come from Bijaéptr 
to reinforce the garrison boldly attacked one flank of the besieging army in the last third 
of the night and large numbers of them were killed and 300 were made prisoners. Others of 
them fought so bravely that they succeeded in making their way into the fortress the defen- 
ders of which were so much cheered and strengthened by their arrival that they presented 
a bolder front than ever to the besiegers, 


XCIV.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE FouGHT BY MunamMapd Quit Qurs SHixz AGAINST 
THE GARRISON, AND OF THE KING’S LACK OF SUCCESS. 


On the following day, before sunrise, the allied armies armed themselves and prepared 
for battle waiting for the dawn to attack. Muhammad Quli Qutb Sh4h in person led his army 
while the army of Ahmadnagar with its elephants was led by the amir-ul-umaré and both 
armies advanced as far as the counterscarp with trumpets sounding and drums beating. 
The commandant and the garrison of the fortress, on hearing the peparations for the attack 
and seeing the allied armies drawn up, lined the walls and then, advancing, repulsed the allies 
from the edge of the ditch. The allies replied with flights of arrows, volleys of musketry, 
and a hot artillery fire, which drove the enemy back, and so the fight continued, with much 
slaughter on both sides. 

The writer had then but recently come from ‘Iraq and was in the Qutb Shahi service, 
being on that day in attendance on Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah on some rising ground close to 
the fight, and witnessed this dreadful battle with his own eyes. The garrison of Naldrug dis. 
played the greatest bravery but as the sloping berm from the edge of the ditch to the foot 
of the wall was nearly 100 yards wide and high and was very steep, and the artillery fire had 
brought the greater part of the wall down on it, its ascent was very difficult, and although 
the attacking force climbed with great determination to the foot of the wall using their fin- 
gers and even their nails, the defenders threw hand grenades among them, which hurled them 
back into the ditch and when they would have fled from the ditch they had the greatest 
difficulty in climbing the counterscarp and when one slipped he would clutch at the others 
and thus bring them headlong back into the ditch with him. In this way many were killed, 
many were scorched and burnt by the hand grenades and many were slain by musketry fire 
and arrows so that a hundred picked-foreigners were slain, and of the Dakanis and others the 
same proportion. The battle lasted from before sunrise until the afternoon and was still 
in progress when some spies brought news that a force of Hindds had halted in the neigh- 
bourhood of the besiegers’ camp and had prepared for battle with the object of plundering 
the camp. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah therefore drew off his army, without having gained 
any advantage and returned to camp, and the amér-ul-wmard followed his example. After 
this a council of war was held, at which it was agreed by all the amirs that it would be best 
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for the army to march to Bijaptr and besiege that city. The armies therefore marched from 
before Naldrug and encamped on the Beora where they remained for nearly twenty davs. 
Here Muhammad Quli Qutb Shih grew weary of campaigning and, 
of the older officers of the army sent to the amt@r-ul-umarg to say that he was tired of the field. 
The amir-ul-umard, with the example of Muhammad Qult Qutb Shah Lefore him, was also 
weary of the long campaign and the two agreed to return. Of the Niram Shahi arniy Sayvid 
Mirzé Yadgar, Shir Khan, and other anifrs and of the Qutb Shahi army Sayyid Mir Final 
and other officers, with the troops under their command, were left to guard the frontier of 
the territory which had been taken from Bijapar, andin the middle of Muhariain, sa, 90] 
(Feb. A.D. 1583) the two armies separated, each marching tow 


prompted by. ome 


ards its oWD couniry, 
When Muhammad Quli Qutb Sh&h arrived in Golconda he took h 

the daughter of Sayyid Sh&h Mir, who had been betrothed to hi 

great feast and shewing boundless hospitality to all comers. 


is case and married 
s elder brother, Giving a 


The amir-ul-umard, owing to the quarrel which he had with SalAbat Khan, would not 
return to court, but marched straight to Berar. 


The amirs of the ‘Adil Shahi army, on hearing of the departure of Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah and of the Nizém Sh&hi amirs, collected their forces for the purpose of recon- 
quering those districts which had been annexed by Muhammad Quit Qutb Shah. Mir Zainal 
then sent a messenger to Golconda to represent to the king how great was the force which 
was advancing against him and how small was his own force. Mubammad Quli Qutb Shah 
sent to support Mir Zainal a picked force which marched to join him with all speed. 


* Meanwhile some of Mir Shah Mir’s enemies at Golconda, taking advantage of this op- 
portunity to injure him, produced a forged. letter, purporting to have been written by him 
to the ‘Adil Shahi amérs, instigating them to fight with determination and promising them 
the support of the Foreigners of Golconda, and showed it to the king. This device did not 
fail of success and Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, on seeing the letter, was at once estranged 
from Mir Shah Mir, the principal pillar of his kingdom, and ordered his immediate arrest with- 
out any enquiry into the rights and wrongs of the matter. This action led to the greatest 
confusion in his kingdom and especially in the army, which was so disorganized by it that 
most of the elephants and cavalry horses of the army in the field were captured by the ‘Adil 
Shahi amirs. 7 


When the news of Shih Mir’s arrest became known to the army the Foreigners who 
were the flower of the Qutb Sh&hi troops, became utterly disorganized and lost heart alto- 
gether, so that the ‘Adil Shahi army, on hearing of their condition, were greatly encouraged 
and attacked the Qutb Sh&ht army with great valour. As most of the bravest of the Qutb 
- Shahi army were foreigners who were utterly confounded by Shah Mir’s arrest, they made 
no effort to repulse the enemy, and, when the forces met, fled without striking a blow. The 
‘Adil Shahi army thus utterly defeated the Qutb Shahi army and, slaying large numbers 
of them, dispersed them, capturing most of the elephants and baggage. They took 215 
elephants, and from this statement the amount of the rest of the plunder can be estimated. 


The whole of the Qutb Shahi army having thus taken to flight with no regard either for 
honour or for shame, Mirz&4 YAdgar and the other Nizém Shahi amirs, in spite of their 
utmost efforts, could do nothing and were compelled to flee. 
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XCV.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE MaRcH OF SAYYID MurtTazi, AMiR-UL-UMARi FROM BERap 
To AHMADNAGAR WITH HIS ARMY, FOR THE PURPOSE OF HUMBLING THE POWER 
oF SALiBAT KHin, AND OF THE RENEWAL OF PEACE BY THE EFFORTS OF 


ASAD KHin., 








Tt has already been mentioned that Sayyid Murtaza, when he returned with his army 
from the expedition to Bijapair, would not enter the capital, owing to his quarrel with 
Salabat Khan, which was sedulously promoted by the ill-wishers of both, but turned aside 
and entered Berar by way of the town of Ausa. Meanwhile the power and influence of Sal4. 
bat Khan had been constantly growing greater until he began to decide all affairs of state 
without in any way consulting Asad Khin, and used not even to submit Asad Khin’s peti 
tions on affairs to the king, and even when a farmdn issued to Asad Khan by name it wag 
not, for fear of Salabat Khan, carried to him. Asad Khi&n therefore proposed to summon 
Sayyid Murtaz4, with the army of Berar, to Ahmadnagar, in order to overthrow Salabat 
Khan. The amir-ul-umarad Sayyid Murtaz& and his officers, such as Jamshid Khan, Khudé.- 
vand Khén Bahri Khan, Chanda Khan, Tir Andéz Khin, Rustam Khin, Shir Khin Dastir Khin 
and others, having renewed their compact to support Asad Khin, marched with their troops 
from the capital of Berar towards Ahmadnagar. When they reached the capital they en- 
camped without the city, and Salabat Khan, who feared the strength of the army of Berar 
and was, moreover, suspicious of the fidelity of the greater part of the troops under his own 
command, began to make overtures to Asad Khan and so succeeded in pacifying him that 
Asad Khan went to the Amir-ul-umaré and used his utmost endeavours to persuade him to 
refrain from any act of warfare, which could not fail to lead to the ruin and desolation of the 
great part of the kingdom. Asad Khan succeeded in making peace between the amirs of 
Berar and Salabat Khan, and the amir-ul-umard with all his amfrs returned with great pomp 
and honour to the capital of Berar.?63 

At this time Khvdjagi Fathullah Khashi?64 arrived at the royal court as ambassador 
from Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Shah, and, after having been honourably received 
by the amirs and the principal officers of the army, was honoured with an audience of Murtaza, 
Nizam Shah. According to the royal command a suitable palace was placed at his disposal 
and many of the courtiers, amfrs, and officers of state entertained him at choice banquets 
in pavilions erected for the purpose. 

The Bdgh-t-Farah Bakhsh, laid out by the command of Murtaza Nizdim Sh&h, had at 
this time just been completed, and was one of the most beautiful gardens that the world has 
seen. The king now held his court in this garden and gave a great banquet there. Her 


en 
#83 According to Firishta it was in 1584 that the quarrel between Sayyid Murtaz& and Salabat 
Khan developed into open hostility. In that year Salabat Khan sent Qasim Beg and Mirza Muhammad 
Taqi Shirazi on a mission to Bijaptr to arrange a marriage between the sister of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah If 
and the young prince Husain of Anmadnagar. He ordered Jamshid Khan Shirazi, one of the amirs of Berar, 
to accompany the mission with his contingent as an escort. Jamshid Khanreplied that he was 
to Sayyid Murtaza, and would take orders from him only. 
informed him that he had been instructed to obey no orders bu 


that as this order had not ben siancd bs the king it should not be obeyed. Jamshid Khan passed on this 


reply to Salabat Khan, and the i.J-fecling between Sayyid Murtaza and Salabat Khan became so acute that 
the former marched on Ahmadnagar, as described—F. ii, 281, 282. 


264 Khvajagi Fathullah, son of Haji Habibullah of. K&shén, not to be confounded with Mir Fathullah 


of Shiréz, wae serving under the Khan i-A‘zam in Malwa in the 30th year of Akhbar’s reign (1585) and was 
the Shirazi Sayyid, was sent to the court of Raja 


sentas an envoy to Ahmadnagar when his namesake, 
“Ali Khfn of Khandesh. Sayyid ‘Alt seems to be a year out in the date of Khvajagt Fathullah’s missio#, 
om Agra and joined Khan-i-A‘zam in Malwa after returning from Ahmad- 


- 


subordinate 
He sent the order to Sayyid Murtaza, who 
t those bearing the king’s own signature and 


uniess Fathullah had been sent fr 
mapar, 
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the court poets attended and sang the praises of the building and its builder. Among these 
was Maulana Malik Qumif, some of whose verses on this occasion are here recorded. 

Tt is said that some dispute arose in this assembly among the poets who were present 
regarding the order of precedence in which they should recite their poems and that Mau- 
lan& Sairafi Sawaji, who was one of the poets present would not recite his poem, although 
he had a copy of it with him. This matter was reported to Salabat Khan, who called Sairaff 
to him and asked him about his poem. The Maulén4 related to Salabat Khan the story of 
the dispute regarding precedence. Saldbat Khan said to Sairaft, who was a wild looking man, 
‘Wash your face, for it is best that this matter be washed out.’ 


XCVL—Saint SiLIH OBTAINS ACCESS TO THE KING, AND IS HANDED OVER TO SaLisat Kuin. 


When. Salabat Khan had got all power in the state into his own hands, and was acting 
as though he were in truth the king, he took greater care thanever to keep the king well 
guarded and had the garden and all the approaches to it so closely watched by sentries 
and confidential officers that it might almost be said that neither the birds nor the air could 
obtain access to the garden. Nobody had access from without to the king save a young 
eunuch who was in Salabat Khan’s confidence. 

But Shah Salih, son of Mauland Shah Muhammad Nishabiri, who had been one of the 
closest attendants on the king and was much annoyed by his inability to attend, as here- 
tofore, on the king’s person, determined at all costs tosee his master and in his anger regarded 
not at all what was likely to be his fate. On the first of the month when, in accordance with 
the practice in the Dakan, all the army assembled to congratulate the king and to wish 
him good fortune, Shah Salih, putting his trust in heaven alone, succeeded in approaching 
the wall of the garden, scaled it, and dropped down into the garden. He knew not where 
the king’s lodging was, and the darkness of the night prevented him from distinguishing 
it. The king, however, was walking in the garden and Shah S&lih happened to meet him. 
It was along time since any stranger had had access to the garden, and the king, perceiving 
that somebody had. now gained access, advanced with his sword drawn to find out who if was 
and why he had come. Shah Salih, when he saw the king, threw himself at his feet and 
began to pray for his long life and prosperity. The king recognized him and spoke kindly 
+o him, bidding him have no fear and encouraging him to make his petition. Shah S§alih 
explained his grievances and told the king how hardly Salabat dealt with his subjects and 
how he quarrelled with Sayyid Murtaz’. The king did not go to bed that night but spent 
the whole night in inquiring into the condition of his kingdom and his subjects. When 
the day broke the king issued an order summoning Salabat Khan to him and §Salibat Khan 
entered the garden in fear and terror and, having made his obeisance afar off, stood before the 
king. The king called him up and asked about Shah Salib. Salabat Khan replied that Shah 
Salih had left the country some time ago. The king then called up Shah Salih and showed 
him to Salabat Khan. Salabat Khan was overcome with shame and confusion and pros- 
trated himself to ask for forgiveness. The king in his clemency pardoned him and ordered. 
Shah Salih to embrace him. He then confided Shah SAlih to Salébat Khin’s care and gave 
him strict injunctions to treat him with all kindness and consideration. cease Kran took 
Shah Salih by the hand and led him out of the garden. He then had a tent pitched - him 
iti the neighbourhood of the garden and set guard over him. He ther put to death, as an 
example to others, the sentries through whose negligence Shab Sélih had been enabled to 


obtain access to the garden. 
7 (To be continued.) 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


Tam DECLINE AND FaLt oF THE Hrnpvus, by 8. B. | way round. Such mistakes will, it ig hoped, be 
B corrected when a second edition of the book ig 


published. D. R. B, 


REPORT ON THE TERMINOLOGY AND CLASSIFicantons 
or GramMMaR. Oriental Advisory Committee, 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1920, 

The origin of the Report and of the Committes 
that framed it is set out in the first paragraph of 
the Introduction: “ Encouraged by the success 
of the movement in favour of uniformity of Gram- 

matical tcrmimology as applied to Enelish, Latin, 
mature consideration of his countrymen. The | 


age | Greek, French and German, and the recen} (1918) 
author tries to trace the history of India from the oo aspscment of tho principle by the Government 


ae hi ing to him, | : 
Vedic times downwards, which, according to >| Committee on Modern Languages, the Standing 


Committee on Grammatical Reform decided in 
1919 to extend the field of its operation and to 
invito the co-operation of Orientalists in the work 
of applying tho scheme to Sanskrit and the modern 
vernaculars of Sanskritie origin. The present 
Advisory Committee came into being in November 
1918, and it has held fifteen meetings since that 
date.” Tho Chairman was HEmeritus-Profegsop 
EH. A, Sonnenschein of Birmingham University, 
The members wero, in alphabetical order of names: 
J. D. Anderson, L. D. Barnett, W. Doderet, George 


A. Grierson, A. A. Macdonnell, J. W. Neill, D. ¢. 
and edifying reading, though here and there it is | Phillott, H. Denison Ross, R. CG. Temple, F. W. 


interspersed with bold conclusions. Of course, Thomas and M. do Z. Wickeremasinghe. 


when he says that there was no pardi system in| ‘The object of the Committes was to devise & 


the Mahabharata times (p. 46) and that a genoral | terminology which should as far as possible be 
persecution of the Buddhists took place with the | common to all the languages to which it could be 


rise of the Suiga power (p. 71), he may perhaps ' applied, and thus to greatly facilitate the teaching 
find some scholars agreeing with him. But when ofthem. In carrying out their task the Committee 
he says that Chanakya was thoroughly pro-Bud- | selected six typicul Indian Languages: Vedie, 
dhistie even though he was a Bréhmana by caste Sanskrit, Hindostani, rujarati, Marathi and Bengali, 
(p. 69) or that 200 B.c. to 600 4.D. was a record And they illustrated by example the common 
of chaos in India (p. 70), I am afraid he will not , grammatical torminology they recommended. 

find any scholar agreeing with him. There are, The experiment is well worth a practical trial 
again, some statements which are evidently wrong. _on a large scale by thoso who would teach these 


Thus he makes Bimbiséra, a son of Aj&tafatru' and the allied languages in Indian Schools and 
who murdered him (p. 53). The truth is the other | R. O. Tempero. 


Moorersne, Banr.-aT-Law. ‘The Book on 
India’s Regeneration”, Foreword by Srr P. C. 
Ray, D.Sc. Price Re. I nett. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
This is a publication of the Indian Rationalistic | 
Society : a non-political body ‘for the propeesvon 
of knowledge on the basis of science and tr whe” | 
In the foreword, the book has been called by Sir | 
P. C. Ray as “ the book on India’s Regeneration ” | 
and he further commends “ this thesis *’ to the | 
| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


is but the history of its gradual decay and stag- 
nation. He tries to analyse iis possible causes 
and suggests remedies. Fie makes a passionate and 
touching appeal for social reform, and advocates 
the education and uplift of the womanhood and 
the depressed classes of India. He speaks rather 
warmly against the custom of carly marriage, 
which the author characterises as “ love-less lust”. 


Obviously, this isa book written by a layman, 
but he is a layman who has tried to acquaint him- 
self intimately with the ancient history and culture 
of India. On the whole, it is very interesting 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 


factorys and save the use and Joss of plates. Itr 
39. Pewter Table Plate, 


therefore orderd that Six peices of Ordinary 
15 June 1691. Consultation. at Fort St. Geor ge. Perpetuanos [durable woollen fabric] be sent 
A sort of Metall plates [is] made in China of Tin thither for a quantity of plates and dishes by Mn. 
and Tutenague [futenaga, spelter], very hard and John Biggs on the Curiana now bound for Canton. 
like Silver, which will be very handsome and useful eres e) Eae 8h, Goon ery ane Cone: 
for the Honble. Companyes table a Hedy LOU y pe ails) 


here &eca. R. C. tegen 
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CHAPTER 28. 
; (Sehti and Hir plan a strategem.) 

And Sehti and Hr consulted together how Hir might leave the Kheras and be united 
to Ranjha. Sehti invented a cunning strategem. She forsook all the traditions of the 
Faith. She consulted the book of the curses of God, and deceits in the volume of Satan. 

Sehti went to her mother and spoke to her about Hir saying : “ Mother, Hiris not well. 
She isebecoming thinner every day. She lies on her couch all day andlooks miserable. 
She will not touch her spinning wheel or her wool basket. She neither eats nor drinks and 
her body withers away with grief. As elephants are the pride of armies and cows and 
puffaloes are the pride of the farm-yard, so sons’ wives are the pride of the house. But 
this bride whom we purchased with so much difficulty is the beginning of our misfortune. 
She takes fire when she sees Saida her lawful husband, and he runs away from her as 
from an, evil spirit. We never see her happy or laughing. We have consulted Mullahs and 
physicians and Hakims and they cost much money. Let us conquer the obstinacy of this 
wilful bride. Saida should chide her and beat her and we will not interfere.” 

And Hir came before her mother-in-law like Umar the trickster [Umar wasa famous. 
trickster mentioned in the stories of Faizi, brother of Abu Fazl, minister of Akbar] and 
wove a cunning web of deceit saying: ‘Mother, I am weary of staying indoors. May I ge 
tuto the fields with Sehti? Let meseegreen gardens. My heart is weary sitting in the 
house.” 

And her mother-in-law was silent and pondered the matter in her heart. And 
Sehti broke in saying: ‘‘ Sister, come into the fields with me. Mother, she is wasting away 
because she never leaves her house; we are spoiling the health of this rosebud bride by 
keeping her indoors.” | 

And Sehti’s mother replied: “Hir may go and walk about, and maybe she will recover 
her health and strength. At present she lies day and night like a sick woman. Let her 
rid care from her mind and laugh with her lips, and let the bud of my hope blossom 
again, She can go with you if ‘she wishes and you may take her into the fields where 
she may enjoy the company of her girl friends. But remember, Hir, be prudent, and when 
you leave this house do not do what ig unbecoming to a bride. Take God and the Pro- 
phet to witness.” | 

Having thus obtained her mother’s permission, Sehti assembled her girl friends together. 
a Friends, ? said Sehti, “‘ You must all get up early, before daybreak, without telling your 
parents beforehand. To please the bride Hir, she is to be taken into the garden and she will 
also pick cotton in the fields.” . 

The girls sat up half the night weaving their plans. They were as beautiful &S PLINCESSES 
and as wicked as the grandmother of Satan. They challenged each other to biased al 
next morning on the well. There was Kammoo the sadler’s wife, Sammi the baker s wife, 
Bakhtawar the wife of the blacksmith, Tajo the wife of the watchman, and the wife of the 
barber; there was Nando the water carrier’s wile and Daulatithe girl with seven pee 
and many others. It was agreed that they should al] go to the fields in the ee 

Soin the morning they all assembled together. Nota girl remained in the vies t was 
asifthe Turks had drawn up their armies to invade Hindustan. There were Amir aaa 
Salamati, Bholan and Imam Khatun Gujari, Rahmatia Daulta and ‘Bhagi the minstrel’s 
wife, and Miran the singing girl, and Chand, Kaur the beautiful Jatt with Miman = ste 
friend. There were Suhkdei, and Mangti, and Sahiba, and Jhando, the wicked girl, who te 
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their “‘Achna Gachna” and queer hill jargon. There was Nur Begum from Kandahar ” 
who spoke Persian, and Kammoo from Baghdad who spoke Arabic,andNur Bibi and Thakur 
Bibi who sang ravishing songs. 

They laughed and sang and played games together, and one of them took a sharp thorn 
from an acacia bush and pricked Hir’s foot. Sehti bit it withher teeth and caused blood to 
flow, and they pretended Hir had been bitten by a snake. And Hir wept and cried and 
rolled on the ground saying: “I am dying; call somebody to cure me.” Her face grew 

cllow and her eyes became pale, she clenched hex teeth and fainted. 

And Sehti raised a cry: ‘‘ The bride has been bitten by a black snake.’’ So the girls put 
her on a bed and brought her home and all the people of the village left their work and gather. 
ed together tosee her. Never was sucha crafty swindle found in any book. They shaved 
the very beard of Plato. Satan came and salaamed and said: “I have been outmatched by 
these girls.” 

The people of the village when they saw Hir said : ‘‘ A venemous snake has bitten her. 
Her breath comes quick ; the poison has run into every vein of her body.” Some said: “ Give 
her butter and milk;” others said: “ Search out an enchanter who knows powerful spells, ’? 

And the Kheras brought hundreds of Fakirs and Hakims and enchanters and they gave 
her cunning drugs. They brought Tiriaksnakesfrom Hazara and amulets and incense. They 
applied milk of “AK” to the wound, powdered metals and curds of milk which no woman 
or man had ever cast eyes upon. They spent bags of money trying to cure the bride, 

And Hir's mother-in-law beat her breast and said : ‘‘ These cures dono good. Hr ig 
going to die. MHlir’s fate willsoon be accomplished.” 

And Sehti said: “ This snake will not be subdued by ordinary spells. There is a very 
cunning Jogi in the Kalabagh garden in whose flute there are thousands of spells. Cobras 
and Krites bow down before him and hooded snakes and crested snakes stand in awe of him. 
Allevil spirits and Jinns fly away at his word ”’. 

So Ajju said to Saida : “ Son, brides are precious things. Go to the Fakir and salaam him 
with folded hands.” 

So Saida got ready his shoes and girt up his loins and took a stick in his hand and walked 
rapidly to the garden where the Jogi was. Hewas as yellowasastraw from anxiety about Hir. 
And he caught the feet of the Jogi and implored him saying : ‘‘My wife went into a cotton 
field to pick cotton and a black snake bit her. Sheis writhing with pain day and night. 
We have tried all the physicians and enchanters but to no purpose. Sehti has told us of 
you and the whole family has sent me to call you.” 

When the Jogi heard Saida’s voice his heart leapt within him and he suspected that 
Sehti and Hir had invented some cunning strategem. 

And the Jogi spake to Saida and said: “‘ Who canavoid destiny ? Snakes bite according 
to the decree of destiny. Holy men who live like hermits in the jungle have no concern with 
the affairs of this world and shrink from the company of women. The snakes of Jhang Sial 
obey no one’senchantment. Whatif the Jattidie 2 Then thefakir will be happy. Fakirs 
should not gonear women. Why should we treat your Jatti? We have ruined our own 
family. Why should we concern ourselves with yours, you whore’s son ?”’ 

And Saida fell at his feet and implored him to come and heal Hir, saying: “ She wept 
when she got out of the marriage palanquin. She would have nothing to say to me or to 


any of my family. If I touch her she raises a cry. I cannot come near her bed as she shrinks 
from meinfear. She is always weeping.” : 
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Whereupon the Jogi drew a square on the ground and thrust a knife therein and said ; 
«Sit down Jat, and swear on the Koran that you have never touched Htr.” He put he 
knife to his throat and made him swear and Saida swore saying: “ May Ibe a leper if I 
ever touched Hir.” 

Then suddenly the Jogi blazed with anger and roared at Saida: “ You have come into 
my holy hut with your shoes on. You have profaned this holy place. And he thrust him 
outand beat him even as cattle are thrust out of the cattle pen. Hedealt so severely 
with Saida that he was covered with blood, and Saida ran to his house weeping and told 
his story to his father saying: ‘“‘ He is not a Jogi but a robber and a dacoit.” And Aju 
was wroth and said: “‘ As he has treated my son so will I treat him. I will have a speedy 











vengeance upon him.” 
Thereupon Sehti said: “Father, you should go yourself to the Jogi. Perhaps Saida 


stood with pride before him and not with proper humility.” 


CHAPTER 29. 
(Ranjha is called in to cure Hir’s snakebite.) 

So Ajju said: “ I will go if all of you wish it.” So Ajju went and stood before the 
Jogi with folded handsand besought him to come and cure Hir. And the Jogi at last con- 
sented, and as he went to the house of Ajju a partridge sang on the right for good luck. 
Thus the Kheras themselves worked their own destruction and shaved their own heads, 
The wolf had been called in to guard the flock . Ajju thought himself a great man as he 
had brought the Fakir. 

“ Sister,’ said the women: “Let us rejoice that Hir’s life has been saved. The 
physician she longed for has now come. All her pain and trouble hag gone. The perfect 
Saint has come, even he that deserted his home and became a cowherd and then a jogi. 
The man whose name was abhorred by the Kheras has been brought by Hir’s own 
father-in-law.” 

Meanwhile Sehti took charge of the Jogi and lodged him in the hut belonging to the 
village minstrel. And the Jogi gave his orders that bread must be cooked for the holy man. 
“No man or woman must come near or cast their shadow on it. A separate place must be 
prepared and Hir’s couch placed on it. I will burn incense at night. 1 will read enchant- 
ments over her. None must be allowed to come near her as the snake is a powerful one and 
his bite is difficult to cure. Only Sehti may come; only a virgin girl must be allowed to 


cross the threshold. ” 
And the Kheras did as the Jogi bade them and put Hir in the cottage with the Jogi. 


and Sehti was with them. 

But Ranjha’s heart was heavy within him ashe sat in the hut, and at midnight he 
remembered the Five Pirs. He kissed the handkerchief of Shakerganj and took the ring of 
Lal Shahbaz; he smelt the sweet savour that came from the cudgel of Sayyad Jalal of 
Bokhara, and he grasped the dagger given him by Makdum Jahanian. And Ranjha prayed : 
“May the Five Pirs bless my enterprise and make my way easy- And Pir Bahaudin 
shook the earth, and the way was opened unto Ranjha, and a voice spake: ‘Jat, arise, 
goon your way. Why are yousleeping? The way has been opened for you.”’ 

And Ranjha went outside the house and made ready to depart, and Sehticame to him 
and salaamed to him saying: “For the love of God, take my poor boat ashore. I have 
set all the plans of the Kheras at naught and tarnished the reputation of the whole family, 
For the sake of your love I have given Hir into your hand. Now give me my lover Murad, 


This is the only request I have to make to you.” 
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And Ranjha lifted his hands and prayed to God: “ O God restore this Jatti’s lover 
to her, She has brought to accomplishment my desire. She has brought about the union of 
lovers and for the sake of love has become of ill-fame throughout all the world.” 

And the Five Pirs prayed : ‘‘O God unite the girl to her lover.” So God showed hig 
kindness and Murad her lover stood before her. And Murad spake and said: “ Girl, make 
haste and see this fairy-like camel.’ And the camel of Murad grunted as her master 
spoke. And Murad said :‘‘ Some spellor enchantment fell on me ; some one caught the nose 
string of my camel and brought me to your door. I was riding in the long line of camels 
half asleep. Then a voice from heaven came into my ear; my camel heard it and grunted. 
She sped as quick as an arrow or a stormwind. My string of camels has been lost. You 
have exercised some sorcery over me. My camel is the grand-daughter of the best camel 
in the world. Come up, my bride, and mount on my camel. Is not her mouth soft ? 
Her backis as firm asa mountain. She has been moulded by angels.” 

So Murad took Sehti on his camel and Ranjha took Hir. Thus the bridegrooms set 
forth with their brides. 


CHAPTER 30. 
(The discovery of Hir’s escape with Ranjha.) 


The next moraing the ploughmen yoked their oxen and went forth to plough, and Jo! 
the house of the sick bride was empty. They looked inside and outside and they woke up 
the watchman who was asleep near the door. There was a great stir in the town and every 
body said : “* Those wicked girls Hir and Sehti have brought disgrace on the whole village. 
They have cut off our nose and weshall be defamed through the whole world.” 

So the Kheras drew up their armies on hearingthe news. The soldiers took spears and 
daggers and set out to pursue them. The people said to Ajju: ‘* Your house hag been 
ruined to-day. The stain will not be washed away for many generations.’ And the women 
beat their sides and wept. Now the armies of the Kheras succeeded in overtaking Murad. 
But the Balooches drew up their forces and drove back the Kheras. They rushed on them 
with spears and arrows and routed them, even as Alexander routed Darius. 

Now there was a man-eating lion in the jungle through which Hir and Ranjha had to 
pass. He smelt them and came towards them with a roar. And Hir said: “ Ranjha, the 
lion is coming ; remember the Pirs for God’s sake.” And Ranjha remembered the Five 
Pirs and they came in the twinkling of an eye. They said: ‘‘Go to, my son, and you 
will be victorious. Abandon all pride and beseech the lion with entreaty. And if he will. 
not listen to your entreaty, slay him.’’ 

And Ranjha said; “Gallant lion, I beseech you by Pir and Fakir, do not kill us who 
are helpless. Inthe name of Hazrat Pir Dastgir (the lord of Pirs) I beseech you go away.” 

And the lion replied: ‘‘ Ranjha listen to me. For the last seven days, I have not 
had food. I have been much troubled by hunger and thirst. Now God has sent me a 
victim.” The lion roared: “TI will eat both of you.”’ And he leapt towards Ranjha. 

And Ranjha said to Hir ; “ You stay here, beloved.I will go and kill the lion and will 
then come back to you.” 

The lion ground his teeth hearing the wordsof Ranjha. And he said: “ What does 
this mortal say ?’’ And he madeanother spring at Ranjha. 

Then Ranjha took the cudgel of Jahanian, and thrust it into the side of the lion, and 

hé drove the dagger of Sayyad Jalal Bokhari into his belly. And then Ranjha skinned the: 


* 
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lion and put his nails and flesh in his wallet. And they set forth and Game into the 


country of Raja Adali, and slumber overcame Ranjha, and despite the warnings of Hir he fell 
asleep. And sleep overcame Hir also. 

Destiny overwhelmed both the lovers. For the Kherag came in pursuit and found 
Ranjha asleep, his head resting on Hir, They took Hir away and beat Ranjha unmercifully 
withwhips until his body was swollen. 

And Hir advised Ranjha to seek for justice from Raja Adali. And Ranjha cried 
out aloud, andthe Raja heard it and said: « What is this noise ?”? Ang the Raja’s servants 
said: “ A jogi has come asking for justice.” 
\crrremanntateematette estan apr etetnetrerrinat 
CHAPTER 31. 


(Ranjha and Hir before the Raja.) 





Ranjha came before the Raja and his body was sore with the blows of the Kheras’ whips 
and he said: ‘‘ May you and your kingdom live long. The fame of your justice hay spread 
even to Turkey and Syria. Ihave been beaten in your kingdom and have committed no 
fault.” 

So the Raja issued orders to his armies and they overtook the Kheras and brought 
them before the Darbar of the Raja. 

And Ranjba said: ‘‘I am a poor fakir and these dacoits and robbers have taken away 
my wife from me.” 

And the Kheras replied: “This Thug! of the Manjhais very clever; he knows all kinds 
of powerful enchantments. One day our daughter-in-law was bitten by asnake, and Sehti 
told us there was a Jogi in the garden of Kalabagh who was cunning in spells and could 
cure her;and O Rajah, this saint and fakir of God decamped with both of the women one 
night. He is a thief and should be killed, You should not be deceived by his rosaries and 
beads. He is a cunning rogue and clever in disguises.” 

And Ranjha said: “ They saw she was beautiful and they took her away. Hir is mine 
and Tam Hir’s. The five Pirs gave us in marriage. I have been dealt with ina tyrannous 
fashion and ask for justice.” 

And the Raja was angry with the Kheras and said: “ You have committed a great sin 
in troubling this holy fakir. I will cut your nose and ears off and hang you all, if the 
Kazi says you are liars. I will crucify you on the stake ”, 

So they came before the Kazi, and the Kazi said: “Let each side make a statement 
on oath and I will administer the Justice of Amar Khatib”. 

So the Kheras spake saying : “Hir was the daughter of Chuchak the Sial. Many were 
the suitors for her hand, but her father betrothed her to the son of Ajju. We took a 
malriage procession and brought back our bride and spent much money. Thousands of 
people, Hindus and Muhammadans, were present at the marriage ceremony. The proper 
rites were performed. The Mullah read the Koran and witnesses were present. The | 
whole country side knows she was given to usin marriage. This swindler took her away 
as Raman ran away with Sita. He came when there was a great famine and grain Was 
very dear. He grazed Chuchak’s buffaloes and then claimed the hand of his daughter. His 
horn and beggar’s bowl are all lies. Heisaswindler who can bring down the very stalls 
with spells. | 
ee 1¢ Robber. 
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Then the Kazi turned to Ranjha and said: ‘“‘ Fakir, have you got any witnesses ? 
Without witnesses to the marriage she can be no wife.” 


And Ranjha replied: “‘ Listen tomy words, you who know the law and the principles 
of religion. On the day our souls said yes, I was betrothed to Hir. In the Tablet of 
Destiny, God has written the union of our souls. What need have we of earthly love when 
our souls have attained the Divine Love ?”’ 


The Kazi replied: ‘“‘Speak the truth, and have done with these falsehoods. Yoy° 
have brought shame on the Sials and the Kheras. Give up your evil ways or you will taste 
my whip.” 

And Ranjha replied: ‘‘See what harm these Kazis do in the world. hey preach 
the doctrine of the wicked and live on stolen property. If you sympathise so much with 
the Kheras, Kazi, give them your own daughter.” 


And the Kazi was angered and snatched Hir from Ranjha and gave her to the Kherag 
saying : “This fakir is a swindler and a pious fraud.” 


Whereat Hir was sore perplexed and her countenance became pale and Lifeless. 


And Ranjha said : “Go away. Separation is worse than death. These dacoits have 
looted me. Whatdo people know of the pain I suffer? Tama poor fakir and have no money 
to give to the officers in whose hands the decision hes. He has Hirand I have the pain.” 

And Hir sighed with grief and said : “ O God, sce how we are consumed as with fire. Fire 
is before us and snakes and tigers behind us and our power is of no avail. O Master, either 
unite me with Ranjha orslay both of us. The people of this country have exercised tyranny 
against us. O God, consume this city with fire. Let your wrath fall on this city even as it 
fell on Pharoah whom you drowned, even as it fellon Solomon and caused him to be 
dethroned.”’ 

Thus did Hir invoke curses on the city. And Ranjha lifted up his hands likewise and 
invoked curses on the city saying: “ O God, all powerful and mighty, give these tyrants 
their reward at once. Put the city to fre. Burn the whole city, save only the herds and 
‘the cattle. ”’ 

See the power of God. Owing to the sighs of the lovers, the city caught fire. Fire 
broke out in all four quarters of the city. It destroyed houses both small and great. The 
news spread all over the country. Then the Raja said : ‘* What act of oppression has been 
done ?” 

So the astrologers cast their lots and said to the Raja: ‘‘ The pens of your officials 
are free from sin. But God has listened to the sighs of the lovers. Hence this misfortune 
has overwhelmed us. Fire has descended from Heaven and it has burnt the palaces, forts 
and ditches of the city. Ifyou will call upand conciliate the lovers, perhaps God will 
forgive all those who have sinned.” 

So the Raja sent out his soldiers and they caught the Kheras and brought them in to 
his presence. And the Raja took Hirfrom the Kheras saying: “‘ I will hang youall. Hir 
the Jatti belongs to Ranjha. Why do you oppress strangers 2” 

And the Kheras went away disappointed. 

So Ranjha and Hir stood before the Raja, and he said to them: “ God’s curse on those 
who tell lies. I will kill those who oppress the poor. I will cut off the nose of those who 
take bribes. You may go to your rightful husband. Grasp the skirts of his clothing and the 
arm of him that belongs by right to you and see that you never desert the true faith.”’ 
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CHAPTER 32. 


(The porsoning of Hir and the death of Ranjha.) 

Thus God showed His mercy and the Raja caused the two lovers to meet again. And 
Ranjha called down blessings on the Raja saying: “God be praised and may weal and 
wealth come to your kingdom. May all troubles flee away and may you rule over horses, 
camels, elephants, batteries, Hindustan and Scinde.” 

‘So Ranjha set off towards his home taking Hir with him, and he said toher: “ Girl, you 
have been bestowed by God and the five Pirs on me.” 

And Hir replied: ‘‘Ii I enter the country like this, people willsay lama runaway woman, 
and that you have been the ruin of the houses of fathers and father-in-laws. Of what avail 
will such a victory be? The women willsay I have not been properly married. My aunts 
will taunt me and ask me why I have come back in this way.” | 

And after they had gone some distance on their way Hir said: “This is the valley 
where we met. Thisis where we beat Kaido, bound him with ropes and dragged him along 
the ground. ‘This is where we used to talk together and this is where destiny overcame 
us. Whenthe marriage procession of the Kheras came up it was as if the flood of Noah had 
overwhelmed us.” 

Now the shepherds were grazing their buffaloes in the jungle and they espied Hir and 
Ranjha, and when they drew close they recognised them, and the shepherds said to 
Ranjha : ‘ Who has bored your ears ? ”’ 

And they went and told the Sials: “Behold the shepherd has brought the girl Hir 
back. He has shaved the beard of the Kheras without water.” 

And the Sials said : ‘‘ Donotletthem goaway. Bring Hir to her auntsand tell Ranjha 
to bring @ marriage procession in order to wed Hir.”’ And they brought Hir and Ranjha to 
the Sials. 

Now at the same time a barber came up on an embassy fromthe Kheras to demand back 
Hir, and the Sials said to the barber : ““ You must make some good excuse to the Kheras 
for us and give this message and say: ‘We gave you Hir in marriage. After that she was 
dead to us. You never showed us the face of our daughter afterwards. She and you are 
both dead to us. Why are you now asking us about her? From of old time you were 
mean. You are publishing your own disgrace by making these inquiries. The army of the 
enemy has looted you. Why are you now beating your drums 2 The conquerors have already 
divided the spoils of victory. You have ruined our daughter. We will take in exchange a 
girl from you by way of satisfaction.” And they sent back the barber with taunts saying : 
“Do not come again onan embassy to us.” 7 

Then the brotherhood brought Hir and Ranjha to their home and Jaid a rich couch for 
them to sit on and all the family were happy. They took the Jogi’s rings out of his ears. 
They shaved him and put a rich turban on his head, they gave him a silk shirt and sat him 
on the throne, even as Joseph was placed on the throne after having been brought out of 
the pit. They ensnared the heart of Ranjha with their cunning, for they were communing in 
their heart how they might kill Hir. Kaido “was for ever plotting evil against them. Thus 
they became responsible for the murder and they themselves caused the blot on 
their own fame. 

Meanwhile, Ranjha at the suggestion of the Sials had gone to his home, and he told his 
brethren to prepare a marriage procession so that he might go and marry Hiv. Many 
baskets of fruit and sweets were put on the heads of the barbers. They prepared bands of 
Minstrels and fireworks, and Ranjha’s brothers’ wives danced with happiness and sang songs. 
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Ah, put not your trust in life. Manis even as a goat in the hands of the butchers. 

Meanwhile somebody whispered into Hir’s ear that her parents were going to send her 
back to the Kheras and that they had already sent a message to have herfetched away. And 
Kaido chided Hir saying : ‘If the Kheras come there will be trouble, many quarrels and 
much disturbance. The witnesses of the marriage will come and they will confound your 
mad tales.’ 

And Kaido and the Sials held counsel together, and Kaido said: “‘ Brethren of the 
Sials, such things have never before been said of our tribe as will be said now. For men will 
say: Go and look at the faithfulness of these Sials. They marry their daughters to one man 
and then contemplate giving her in marriage to another.” 

And the brethren made answer: “ Brother, you are right. Our honour and your honour 
are one. All over the world we are taunted with the story of Hir. We shall lose fame 
and gain great disgrace if we send the girl off with the shepherd. Let us poison Hir, even 
if we become sinful in the sight of God. Does not Hir always remain sickly and in poor 
health ? ” 

So Kaido in his evil cunning came and sat down beside Hir and said: “ My daughter, 
you must be brave and patient.”’ 

Hir replied : ‘‘ Uncle, what need have I of patience.” 

And Kajido replied: “‘ Ranjha has been killed. Death with glittering sword has 
overtaken him.” 

And hearing Kaido’s word Hir sighed deeply and fainted away. And the Sials gave her 
sherbet and mixed poison withitand thus brought ruin and disgrace on theirname. The 
parents of Hir killed her. This was the doing of God. When the fever of death was upon 
Hir, she cried out for Ranjha saying, ‘‘ Bring Ranjha here that I may see him once again.” 

And Kaido said: ‘“ Ranjha has been killed. Keep quiet or it will go ill with you.” 
So Hir breathed her last crying “ Ranjha, Raénjha.”’ 

And they buried her and sent a message to Ranjha saying: “ The hour of destiny has 
arrived. We had hoped otherwise but no one can escape the destiny of death. Even as it is 
written in the Holy Koran: ‘Everything is mortal save only God.’ ” 

And they sent a messenger with the letter and he left Jhang and arrived at Hazara, and 
he entered the house of Ranjha and wept as he handed the letter. 

Ranjha asked him: ‘‘ Why this dejected air ? Why are you sobbing ? Is my beloved ill ? 
Is my property safe ? ” 

And the messenger sighed and said: ‘‘ That dacoit death from whom no one can 
escape has looted your property. Hir has been dead for the last eight watches. They bathed 
her body and buried her yesterday and as soon as they began the last funeral rites, they sent 
me to give you the news.” 

On hearing these words Ranjha heaved a sigh and the breath of life forsook him. 

Thus both lovers passed away from this mortal world and entered into the halls of 
eternity. Both remained firm in love and passed away steadfast in true love. 

Death comes to all. Even Noah the father of many children, the master of the storm, 

the king of religion and the world, died at the last of a good old age and was buried. | 

The world is but a play and fields and forests: all will melt away in the final day of 


dissolution. Only the poet’s poetry remains in everlasting remembrance, for no one has 
written such a beautiful Hir. 
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THE ADVENT OF ISLAM INTO SOUTHERN INDIA. 
(4 Recent Investigation.) 
By SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Br. 


Tim appearance of another of Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s valuable and wel- 
gome historical works has induced me to construct an article out of what I had intended to 
he a review, in order to draw general attention to the importance of investigating the history 
of South, India, which has only to be better and more widely known to prove it to be as inter- 
esting and notable as that of the North. Indeed, the modern investigator is, I observe, 
heginning to grasp that it is not possible to understand India as a whole, in any aspect of its 
history, without an adequate knowledg2 of the part played in it by the South. This parti- 
cular book deals with South India and her Muhammadan invaders!—a period and a subject 
about which too much authentic detail cannot for the present be forthcoming, as so much 
ig still required. before anything like a reliable general history can be written. The volume 
consists of the reprint of six lectures, together with what are really five appendices on certain 
details, all valuable. 

The first two lectures deal with the conditions of Hindu South India in and before the 
thirtconth century a.p., from original sources, and the last four with the Muhammadan 
incursions of the Dakhan and further South under the Khiljis (Prof. Krishnaswami writes 
both Khaljis and Khiljis) and the Tughlaks, and also with the fourteenth century Muhammadan 
Kingdoms in the Dakhan and South India. These are followed by a series of geographical 
notes of extraordinary importance, as they concern identifications of the very obscure place- 
names used by contemporary or early Musalman writers and are the product of a widely- 
read general scholar, possessing an intimate knowledge of the archaic forms of his own lan- 
guage and of the geography of his own country acquired by personal travel. These notes 
can never be neglected by anyone examining the historical geography of the Extreme South of 
the Indian Peninsula. Of the Appendices, that which deals with the Travels of Ibn Batuta 
is a translation by Miss Ida Gunther, B.A., Lecturer in Queen Mary’s College for Women, 
Madras, from vol. IV of the French edition of Ibn Batuta by Messrs. C. Defrémery and B. L. 
Sanguinetti. Itis a useful appendix to such a volume as this, but it is macred by an irregular 
transliteration or transcription of the Arabic names of men and places. There is also an 
“ additional special note” on the nationality of the Khiljis, who, i has been claimed, were 
more Afghansthan Turks. I am gladto see that Professor Krishnaswami comes practically 
_ to the conclusion that they were of Turki origin from people settled in Afghanistan. 1 have 
always personally held them to be Turki. | 

Having thus generally described the book, 1 propose to look into the principal part of 
it—the Muhammadan invasions. The first point to notice is that the earliest were. of the 
peaceful variety, owing to an enlightened policy pursued by the Hindu Rulers of both 
coasts to the Southward, which gave special protection to overseas traders and settlers, 
so that by the end of the thirteenth century 4.D. flourishing Arab and Musulman communi- 
ties arose on the East Coromandel Coast from Motupalli at the mouth of the Krishna to 
Kayal at the mouth of Tamraparni, whence the name of Ma’abar, ‘the Passage ’ for that Coast. 
Kayal became the chief port for the great trade in horses established by the celebrated Arab 
chief Jamalu’ddin of Kish, farmer-general of Fars (Persia proper), known eta aii Mi ai 
Maliku’1-Islam, working through his brother Ta kiu’ddin’ Abdu’r Rahman, bin Muhamme du th- 
Thaibi, generally known as the Marzaban. But Ma’abar extended as an appellation as 


1-South India and her Muhammadan Invaders, by Prof. g§, Krishnaswami Alyangar, M.A., Univer- 


sity of Madras. Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press, 1921. 
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far round to the West (Malabar) as Kilam (Quilon). Ma’abar was to these early Muham. 
madan sailors and settlers ‘the Key of Hind,’ from which they extended their communications 
further to the Eastward, sending thence an ambassador to China as early as 1297, in the 
person of the Fakhru’ddin Ahmad, bin Ibrahimu’th-Thaibf, and so a relative of the Marza.- 
bain. When not long afterwards the notorious Malik Kaftir swept down on Ma’aber, he found 
there Muhammadan settlers “ half Hindus,” just as were, in a sense, the Navayats of the 
N.-W. Indian Coast, and the Mapillas (Moplahs) of Malabar. Is it possible that here we have 
the origin of the Labbais (Lubbays) of to-day in modern Mo’ebar and Ceylon? But the interest. 
ing point here, as brought out by Professor Krishnaswami, is that Malik Kafitr found a Musal. 
man settlement at Kandur — Kannanfr near Srirangam, who were not of North Indian origin, 
in the army of Vira Ballala (‘ the yellow-faced Bir” of the Muslim chroniclers), his opponent, 
Taking these as the bare historical facts, it would be well worth while to explore in detail 
the history of the mixed Arab-Tamil inhabitants, or shall we say Musalman families and even 
castes, of the Coast, from say Calicut to say Nellore, and try and ascertain how far they owe 
their origin to direct overseas trade settlements. However, somuch were thase people foreign. 
ers to the followers of Molik Kafir and the like from the North, that there was not much 
to choose between the sufferings inflicted on them and those that the “infidel? Hindus 
themselves had to endure. 


It is necessary to bear the above facts in mind in considering the Muhammadan warlike 
incursions into the South. In the course of one of the frequent Court revolutions in the days 
of the Slave-Kings of Delhi, whom I am very pleased to find Professor Krishnaswami is not 
afraid to call by their right name of Mamldk (I should like to see Slave-King disappear from 
Indian History), Jalaélu’dd’n Khilji, a Turki mamlik of Afghanistan, succeeded tothe throne at 
Delhi occupied by the feeble successor of the mamlak Ghiyasu’ddin Balban. He had as nephew 
and son-in-law “Alau’ddin Khilji, who, according to Professor Krishnaswami, was goaded 
into seeking independence, owing to the irritation caused by the lofty and contemptuous 
ways of his wife, who never let him forget that she was Sult4n JalAlu’ddin’s 
daughter. In order to find ways and means for undermining the position of the Sultdn, 
his uncle and father-in-law, he sought them in the wealth offered him in the sack of 
the Hindu States of the Dakhan, which adjoined the Government of Allahabad conferred 
on him by his trusting uncle. Gratitud= towards the man who had made him fell, as the 
Professor remarks, before the anxiety to be even with his wife. Thus it was that the 
original invasion of the South from the North was more the result of accidental 
circumstances than of mere lust of conquest, the whole object being plunder of the safest 
type of victim in Muslim eyes, 7.e., a Hindu kingdom. 

The first objective across the mountains was Deogiri, then a wealthy Hindu State, the 
army of which had gone southwards under Sankar Deo, the son of the ruler, Ramachandra 
or Ram Deo. By dint of real military capacity combined with a series of ruses and deceptive 
proclamations, at which a man of ’Aléu’ddin Khilji’s training would be an adept, he 
managed to surround Deogiri and defeat Sankar Deo onhis return to the rescue of his father, 
and finally to secure what he went for, an immense ransom from the unfortunate Ramachandra. 

‘Alau‘ddin was true to his racial origin and his training in the adopted country of his 
family, and no atrocity wes too great to stand in the way of his now high ambitions. His 
uncle, in spite of reasonable suspicion, trusted him and was induced to visit him at the seat 
of his Government at Karré. There he was murdered. The gold acquired from Deogiri 
now stood *Aléu’ddin in good stead, and he was soon on the throne of Delhi, He was @ 
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munificent prince, and that pleased the people and also helped to keep the burghers of 
the day, the Mughals of the North-West frontiers, at bay. But the real checks on nel were 
his great persona! capacity, strength of character, and energy. The situation meant also 
the maintenance of a great army in addition to his calculated civil munificence, and that 
‘in its turn meant a great expenditure and the necessity for a large revcnue. *Alau’ cain 
always wanted money. Incidentally, this made his reign of the highest importance to 
Indian History, as it obliged him to be a great administrator, both civil and military toate 
penefit of India, in some respects, to the present day. a 


His success at Deogiri showed him what could be done in the way of acquiring wealth 
from the South, and his next proceedings in that direction showed that he had the political 
foresight to see that exacting tribute was a safer method of securing it than conquest 
Ramachandra of Deogiri took advantage of ’Alau’ddin’s early troubles with the Mughais ane 
rebel vassal States, such as Gujarat, to cease paying his tribute. Ths brought tne noto- 
rious renegad? eunuch and military commander, Malik Kafur, on the scene in ’Aiau’ddin’s 
behalf. Malik Kafar soon made Ramachandra sue for terms, sent him to Delhi and secured 
tribute for the future. This was between 1306—1308 a.p. 


>AlAu’ddin’s object being money for his civil and military establishments, he treated 
Ramachandra with much leniency, and the success of this policy gu.ded hm fer the future. 
His next objective was Warangal, now in the Nizaim’s Dominions, but then the cap.tal of 
Teli gana, and his instructions to Malik Kafir were in effect to defeat the ruler, Rudra or 
Laddar Deo, frighten him thoroughly, let him remain on as a ruler and fleece him of every- 
thing possible. In 1309 Malik Kafar commenced a march from Delhi, vid Agra to Chanderi 
and Hoshangabad, and thence over the Vindhyasto Elichpir, which, if we could get at the 
details, could not but prove a considerable military achievement, and after perpetrating 
at least one massacre en route, at Sarbar, he arrived before Warangal. 


It was there that Malik K&far further showed himself to be a really capable commander, 
for he “‘ entrenched ” each of the ten divisions of his besieging army by means of a strong 
stockade, with the result that a night attack from the fortress failed altogether aud brought 
Rudra Deototerms. The “terms ” were practically his entire accumulated wealth and an 


annual tribute. 
In 1810 Malik Kafdr returned in triumph to Delhi. His method of ‘ entrenching ” 
was the forerunner of Sher Shah Stir’s entrenchments two centuries later. 


Em boldened by his own and Malik KaAfar’s successes at Deogiri and Warangal, *Alau’ddin 
started on a further plundering expedition, aimed ultimately against Ma’abar, v.e., the extreme 
South, with the Malik a» his general, at the end of 1310. Again he executed a march showing 
consummate leadership, vid the right bank of the Jumna to Tankal, Kanhun, Gurgaéon, to 
Deogiri, where h2 enlisted the good offices of that now “ faithful? State. This enabled 
Malik Kafar to frighten Vira Ballaéla 1, Hoysala of Dwarasamudra into ‘coming to terms,” 
involving practically all his property, which he had to accompany to Delhi, being himself 
allowed by ’AlAu’ddin to return to his capital. 

Thence an expedition was planned for Ma’abar or the extreme South itself, which had 


been recently under the powerful Pandya ruler from Madura, Maravarman Kulasekbara I. 
He had two sons, Vira Pandya, illegitimate, and Sundara Pandya, legitimate. Vira Pandya 
was much the better man of the two, but in the fratricidal struggle which took place 


for supremacy during the old king’s lifetime, Sundara Pandya murdered their joint father, 
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about 1311 4.p. Soon afterwards Vira Pandya drove him out of Madura, and he ig said to 
have sought refuge with the Delhi monarch, ’Aléu’ddin Khilji. More probably hs joined 
the advancing Muslim army. Anyhow, this civil war was Mahk Kafir’s opportunity, 

Still in 1310, Malik Kafir started for Ma’abar with his usual skillin conducting a march, 
Vira Pandya fleeing before him. Malik Kafir committed all kinds of atrocities en route to 
Madura and devastated the country In a mannel still remembered after 600 years, making 
his rendezvous for a time at Kannantr, near Srirangam, whence he sought and utterly des- 
troyed the rich temple of Brahmastpuri, which Professor Krishnaswami cleverly shows to 
have been Chidambaram. Srirangam and other temples naturally suffered. At Kannante 
Malik Kafir found some of the local mixed Musulmans already alluded to, whom he spared 
because they could repeat the Kalama. Madura was found enpty and sacked, and the raid 
continued as far as Ramesvaram itself. In 1311, or carly in 1312, Malik Katar returned with 
all his booty to Delhi. From that time till 1316, when ’Alau’ddin died, the land had peace, 

In this great raid Malik Kaftr’s route is not easy to icllow, owing to the almost unlimited 
corruption of Dravidian placeenames by Muhammadan authors, but Professor Krishnaswami’s 
identifications, actual or probable, are scholarly and admirably thorough and painstaking, 


On his return to Delhi, Malik Kaftir became all powerful under ’Alau’ddin Khiljt for the 
short and disastrous remainder of that monarch’s reign, and at his death in 1316, he became 
so atrocious a tyrant that he was assassinated in Iess than two months. Then followed an 
unstable government in Delhi, and the Southern provinces acquired by Malik Kafar’s general. 
ship naturally fell away. Deogiri and Warangal ceased to send tribut2; the Keralag of 
Travancore and th> Pandyas of Madura struggled for supremacy in Ma’abar, regardless of 
any garrison Malik Kaftr may have left behind him in Madura, while Dwarasamudra was 
actually rebuilt by the Hoysalas. Apparently all that Malik Kafir had achieved was only 
a raid of no political effect. 





The real successor of ’Aléu’ddin Khilji was Kutbu’ddin Mubarak Shih, who began well 
but soon neglected his administration and, just as ’Aléu’ddin had dono before him, put 
himself into the hands of another renegades eunuch slave, this time from Gujarat, to whom 
he gave the title of Khusri Khan and raised him to the office of wazir with, in the coufusing 
Muhaminadan fashion, the title of Malik Naib Kafar. This new Imperial favourite largely 
repeated the acts of Malik Kafir till his own assassination in 1320, and so it will be convenient 
to distinguish him, as I have done before, by the title of Malik Khusrt. 

In the circumstances, it became necessary to reconqucr the South. In 1318 Mubarak 
shah marched on Deogiri, defeated Harapdla Deo, then ruler, and flayed him alive. This 
was the first real conquest in the Dakhan, ending in the appointment of Musalmaén feuda- 
tories in Maharashtra. Itseems that thereal fighting commander of this expedition was Malik 
Khusri, and after it he was sent to invest Rudra Deo in Warangal. Here he faithfully 
repeated the proceedings of Malik Kafir, plundered the Chief of everything, and left him 
to rule as a vassal of Delhi. He had then to return to Delhi to help to put down 
rebellion, which he did with such savagery and so much for his own advancement that onc 
Muhammadan chronicler dubbed him “ a low designing schemer.”’ 

Returning to the South, he repeated Malik Kafir’s raid in Ma’abar without much oppo- 
sition, showing his want of scruple in one instance by robbing Taki Kh4n, a rich Sunni 
(? Labbai) and putting him to death. Returning once more to Delhi, he requited his master’s 
infatuation for him by assassinating him, with the help of his own countrymen from Gujarat, 
and proclaiming himself Sultén with the title of N&siru’ddin Shah. Malik Khusrt’s next 
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policy was to destroy the hereditary nobles and replace them by promoted slaves and rene- 
gade Hindus, which has led some Musalman historians to say that he was aiming at a move- 
ment to restore Hindus to power. As this has also been said of a movement later on in the 
days of Mubammad Tughlak (and no wonder), the procesdings of Malik Khusri 
nation in greater detail than they have yet received. 


All this led naturally to rebellion, and it found a leader in Ghazi Malik, Governor of 
Deohalpir, whose son, Muhammad Fakhru’ddin Jind (afterwards known as Ulugh Khan 
and later as the notorious Muhammad Tughlak), Malik Khusré had tried in vain to conciliate 
by high office. The end of Malik Khusrfi came in two months, and in 1320 Ghazi Malik 
became Sultan Ghyasu’ddin Tughlak Shah by general acclamation, and thus founded vet 
another Dynasty at Delhi, 
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Ghyisu’ddin Tughlak was a wise and generous ruler, but all that we are at present con- 
cerned with is that Deogiri remained loyal to Delhi, while at Warangal Rudra Deo again 
became restive, and Ulugh Khan (i.e., the later Muhammad Tughlak) was sent to reduce 
him to obedience. This was achieved with difficulty, owing probably to dissension in the 
Muslim canrp, and Rudra Deo and his family found their way to Delhi. The fall of War- 
angal naturally led to the overrunning of Telingina. 


The rest of Ghyasu’ddin’s short reign was occupied by repelling Mughal inroads end an 
invasion of Bengal, which was overrun and handed over toa representative of the Balban 
Dynasty of Bengal (1282~—-1388). On his victorious return, Ghy4su’ddin Tughlak was killed 
outside Delhi by the fall of a specially constructed pavilion during a feast. The catastrophe 
may or may not have been accidental. Anyhow, Ulugh Khan, who had been left behind as 
administrator at Delhi during the expedition, profited by it, and in 1325 ascended the Delhi 
throne as Sultan Abil-Mujahid Muhammad Shah, usually known as Muhammad Tughlak. 


Professor Krishnaswami is gentle in his description of this great monarch, but I have 
not yet read anything to upset a brief summary of him which I had occasion to write some 
yearsago : “ A remarkably capable but unbalanced ruler, whoreigned for 26 years (1825—1351) 
and has been described as ‘learned, merciless, religious and mad.’ He certainly tried some 
wonderful schemes. Without any adequate cause and for a time only, he moved the capi- 
tal '700 miles from Delhi to Deogiri in the Dakhan, to which he gave the name of Daulatabad, 
forcing the people of Delhi to migrate first there and then back again. He grossly nisapplied 
his armies on vainglorious expeditions, where they suffered unspeakable hardships and 
accomplished nothing. He tried to oblige his people to accept copper and brass tokens as silver 
coins, and issued a stamped leather note currency without any bullion support behind it— 
schemes which not even his vengeance when opposed could make to succeed. He committed 
wholesale massacre on altogether insufficient provocation, and finally he ruined his kingdom. 
All the while his own opinion of himself was that he was a perfectly just raler and that ; to 
obey him was to obey God.’ But the most remarkable thing about bim is that he died 
undisturbed in his bed, from natural disease, thus proving the awe in which his mad abilitics 
kept those about him. This man of contradictions was eloquent of speech, sober and moral 
in his life, an accomplished scholar in Arabic, Persian and Greek philosophy, and learning 
of all kinds, and conspicuously brave.” Inier alta he created within India the largest Euypire. 
nominally at least, evez achieved by a Muhammadan ruler dividing it into i aa pro- 
vinces stretching from Sunargdon (Dacca) to Gujacat and from Lahor to Ma’abar. Mt Was, 
however, an Empire always in rebellion, and the life of people of mark must under him have 


often been a nightmare. 
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Muhammad Tughlak had the enterprise and spirit to create this huge Empire, but ow 
to faults of character he could not maintain it. As regards the South, his efforts to do so 
entailed expeditions to Warangaland Dwarasamudra in 13827-1328, the campaign involving 
a jauhar, or holocaust of women, at Kampti on the Tungabhadra. Like other provinces, 
Ma’abar rebelled, but as had happened already in Bengal, the army did not return, and its 
commander, Jalalu’ddin Ahsan Khan set up there independently about 1335, Then, in 
1328, came successively the cruel mov> from Delhi to Deogiri, an abortive attempt to reduce 
Ma’abar to obedience, and the move back from Deogiri to Delhi. Revolts, Hindu and Mu- 
salman, were chronic, including Hindu at Warangal and Musalm4n at Kulbarga in 1343, 
which were put down. Having stirred up rebellion in Gujarat by an “ enquiry into arrears 
of revenue *” and having put it down savagely, Muhammad Tughlak proceeded, about 1346, 
to do the same thing in Deogiri, and while there yet another revolt was raised in Gujarat 
by a mamlik named Taghi, who was however easily defeated, though only scotched and able 
to give yet more trouble. The consequent absenc> of Muhammad Tughlak in Gujarat, 
practically to the remainder of his astonishing career, meant another rebellion, this time 
under Hasan Khangi, which was successful, Hasan Khangii becoming Sultan in Deogiri 
about 1348. Three years of wanderings in Gujarat and the western frontier brought Muham- 
mad Tughlak’s strenuous career to an end in 1351 from ‘“‘ fever”, the account of which 
reads like fish-poisoning. 

His ill-conduct of Imperial affairs had reduced his Empire practically to India north of 
the Vindhyas, menus Bengal. Deogiri, that is the Dakhan, had defied him for at least 
three years ; Warangal’s allegiance was only in name ; the Hoysalas of DevArasamudra could 
hardly be called his vassals, and Ma’abar had been actually independent for at least fifteen 
years. A careful chronology of this last fact is to be found at pp. 152—4 of Professor 
Krishnaswami’s book. 

In this way, from the days of ‘ Alau’ddin Kbilji to those of Muhammad Tughlak, the 
first half of the fourteenth century A.p. was a time of continuous strife between Muslim and 
Hindu inthe South of India. There was invasion after invasj on, rebellion after rebellion, 
conquest and reconquest at times of practically the whole South, and at times of unfortunate 
portions of it. In the end all the obivious signs that remained of the struggle was the estab- 
lishment of locally independent Muslim rule in Ma’abar for a while (till 1878) ; and thus the 
Muhammadan incursions took the form apparently of mere raids. But in the conditions of 
medieval life it was not possible for large armies to march to and fro through all the South, 
year alter year, for something like half a century, without leaving pockets of themselves 
about the country, and the descendants of these must have remained on here and there, just 
as in the case of the Huns, Greeks, Parthians, Baktrians, and a host of other immigrant in- 
vaders of far earlier date in the North-West, and of the Shans, Mdns and other Indo-Chinese 
races in the North-Hast. It would be of interest, by dint of cxamination into local family 
histories, to ascertain how far the Khilji and Tughlak incursions still affect the population 
in places, for we have thus in the true South three sources of Maslim population: Firstly, 
the peaceful penctration of Arab and quasi-Arab mercantile invaders producing an old mixed 
trading population—-Mapillas, Navayats, Labbais, and the like; secondly, the remnants 
of the military raiders of the fourteenth cent ury ; lastly, the followers of the Dakhani Muham- 
madan rulers who constantly raided to the southward, and finally overthrew the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire, a Hindu Empirethat rose out of the chaos ensuing on the death of Muhammad 
Tughlak, in the middle of the seventeenth century. Even an enquiry into the history of 
the Dakhant idiom of Urda might throw light on the influence of Isl4m on the Southern 
Dravidian population and vice versd, 
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The rulers of Ma’abar from Madura carried on @ precarious and sanguinary struggle 
_ with the surrounding Hindus, cut off from the Dakhan by the power of Vijayanagar ; but the 

Southern Dakhan its2lf fell first under the rule of the Bahmanis of Kulbarga, and then under 
the Five Shahi Dynasties of Berar, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Bidar and Golkondi. There was 
always a quarrel between these States and their Hindu neighbours further South. 

The story, briefly told, reads like one horrible tale of war, rapine, murder and atrocious 
cruelty. This is, however, a misleading view, end I will repeat here what I have had occasion 
tosay of another part of India during the same centuries : “ Though, on the whole, the years 
of the thirtecnth to the seventeenth centuries make up a period of perpetual war with indis- 
criminate merciless fighting, it does not follow that individual towns and villages saw a 
great deal of it. What happened from the personal point of view of the ordinary citizen who 
lived under it was much this. He and his ware left alone to do largely as they pleased socially, 
with recurring intervals, not necessarily close together, of sheer nightmare, times of over- 
whelming horror, which they regarded much in the light of the epidemics and famines to 
which they wer? also always liable. As each bad period passed by, life recovered its ordinary 
routine more or less completely. Sometimes, of course, there was no recovery, and what 
was left of the villages and towns departed miserably elsewhere, but this was by no means 
commonly the case.” Jn the South, as elsewhere, Hindu and Muhammadan have had to 
find a modus vivendi in respect of each other. How the admixture originally came about, 
Professor Krishnaswami’s researches admirably illustrate, and show the way toa more 
complete investigation. 

THE VELVI-KUDI PLATES AND THE SANGHAM AGE. 
By K, G. SANKARA. 

In 1893 Mr. Vénkayya intended to publish these plates (J.A., XXII, 64), but pro- 
duced only a summary in 1908 (A.R.Z., Madras, 1908, pp. 62--9), As thisis in places mis- 
leading, I here give a full and correct account, from a photo-copy that I got for study. 

The ten plates have 155 lines, U/. 1—30 and 142—150 being in Sanskrit verses, and Ji. 
80—141 and 151—155 in Tamil prose and verse, and not, as Mr. Vénkayya says, in ornate 
prose with frequent alliteration. The Sanskrit words are in Grantha, and the Tamil 
ones in Vattéluttu script, older than that of the Madras Museum plates of the same 
king’s seventeenth year. 

The plates invoke Siva (WJ. 1, 2), and then mention the Péndyavaméa with its priest 
Agastya, who stopped the growing Vindhya and drank up the ocean (l.$—5). Pandya, 
the sole survivor of the close of the Kalpa, was born as Budha to protect the world 
(il. 5—7). This refers to the Pandya claim to lunar origin. His son was Puriravas, who 


destroyed the daityas (1. 8). 
Of his family came Maravarman, 


gold), and amrta-garbha (passing through a golden ¢ | 
12—15). His son was famed (pratitah) as firm in pattle (rana-dhira) (1. 16). His son was 


named (abhidhah) Maravarman, the lord of Bhi-sundari. Sundart indicates that er te 
the queen’s name, and not the earth (i. 17—19). an SS yg eer 
Pallava-malla to retreat (JJ. 19—22), performed kanaka-garbha and iyi ‘ Peni 
married the daughter of the Malava king. The Malavas—Mazhavas pony 8 va 
tribe defeated by Simmhavishnn (8.I.L., II, 356) and Vinaydditya ( Pe eres 
was born the king named Jatila (Tam. Sadaiyan) (21. 24-26). eee ae se Varoda _ 
the son of RAjasithha, and was ruling when this pradesh) wes compones by ° 


Bhatta (ll. 29—81). 


who ruled long, performed tuld-bhara (weighing against 
ow), and favoured learned men (Hl. 
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Then comes the Tamil passage. The Pandya adheraja pal-ydga (of many sacrifices). 
mudu (old)-Kudumi-pédru-vazhudi (the great king) granted Velvikudi (sacrificial village) in 
Pahantu-Ldsram to Narr-kétran of Kérrkai to complete his sacrifice (11. 32—38). This king : 
is mentioned in the Sangham works. The Madurath-kanct (U. 759—760) refers to his many 
sacrifices, makes him an ancestor of its hero Talai-dlankénam Nédun-cézhiyan, and calls 
him pal-édlai (sacrificial halls)-mudu-Kudumi. Purra-ndnirru dedicates to him 5 lyrics, 
KAri-kizhar mentions him as a Saiva(P.N., 6). Néttimaiydr refers to his many halls (ib., 
9, 12 and 15), and to the Pahrruli river (Parrali in Nanjinid) dug by his ancestor N édiyon, 
ie., vadimb-alamba ninrra {of feet washed by the sea)-Pandya (#b., and comm.). Né- 
dum-palliyattandr mentions him as king Kudumi (t., 64). The foot-notes to these lyrics, 
by their original editor, call him pal-ydga-sdlat-mudu-Kudumi-péru-vazhudi. 

Then the village was in long (nidu) enjoyment. Since a gift is completed by handing 
over the deed, length of possession is not needed, only acceptance. So th? mention of long 
enjoyment is a statement of fact, not a proof of possession. Then the Pandyas were dis- 
placed by the Kalabhra, who was later expelled by adhivdja Kadunkon (UW. 39—41, 45). The 
Kalabhra occupation was thus only short-lived. 

The Kalabhras were so prominent from ¢. 600 to ¢. 750 4.p., that Simhavishnu (8.7.1. 
IT, 356), Narasithha I (2b. I, 152), Vikramadityas [and II U.A., IX, 129; AI., V, 204), 
and Vinaydditya (I.A., VIT, 303) claim victories over them. But VarAha-mihira. (c. 500 a.p.) 
omits them among South Indian tribes. So they were prominent only after ¢. 500 a.p. 


The Sangham works nowhere refer to the Kalabhras or their Pindya occupation. So 
they date before c. 600 or after 750 A.D. But the larger Cinnamanir plates make the hero 
of Talai-dlan-kanam, (a later Pandya of the Sangham age), and the founder of the Madura 
Sangham, ancestors of the hero of Nélveli (@/. 101-106). The present plates make the latter 
the 3rd ancestor of its donor (acc. 767 A.D.) ; and none of his 3 ancestors, the earliest of whom 
was Kadunkon, is called the hero of Talai-dlankanam, though their exploits are related in 
detail. Neither was the battle petty, as it is proudly mentioned in Sangham works and 
the Cinnamanir plates. The Sangham age must hence date not after 750, but before 
767—27 x (3-+3)=—c, 600 A.D. 

The average for a generation is here assumed to be 27 years, as it is the interval between 
successive generations of fathers and sons, 2.¢., the age when the eldest son is born to an 
Indian king; unless the known dates indicate a different average for any group of kings. 


The passage relating to the Kalabhra occupation runs thus -—nidu bhukti tuly)tia pin, 
alav-ariya adhi-rajarai ahala nikki ahal-idatias | Kalabhran énnum kale aratéan kaikkénda- 
danas wrakkiya pin, padu-kadan=mulatita | parudi pol Pdndyddhi-rajan VELUTTPAELU, «vas 
vitri-rundu...... kovum kurrumbum pév-udan murukki.... | Kalunkon (89—45). 

We can split up kaikkéndadanai into katkkéntu referring to the Kalabhra’s act, and 
adanai referring to the grant. But a relative pronoun must be construed with the next 
previous noun, here ehalidattai. Thus construed, the passage becomes meaningless, If 
adanat irakkiyapin means ‘after the grant was resumed’, we have no word to express the 
recovery of the kingdom, before Kadunkon can rule. So irrakkiya must mean such recovery. 


Thus, if we split up katkkéndadanai, we must construe kaikkéndu with Kalabhran, and 
adanai irrakkiyapin with Kadunkon, when both should, by grammar, have a common 
subject. So katkkéndadanai must be one word. It then refers to the Kalabhra occupation 
and Kadunkon’s recovery, as irrakkiya means ‘to lower,’ 2.€., undo another’s act, 
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If the kingdom was recovered by an ancestor of Kadunkon, he must have been the 
next one, aS nothing indicates other kings in the interval. But then we have no subject 
for irrakiye and nothing hints at an implied one. Th: context also indicates that Kadunkon 
himself recovered the kingdom, as, before his accession, he appeared like the sun springing 
from the ocean. The Pandyas scem to have been submerged by a disaster, from which 
‘ Kadunkon was the first to spring up. The phrase ‘appearing like the sun’ is used later 
on (1, 52) in prefacing Marravarman’s exploits. The analogy shows that Kadunkon also 
became prominent by recovering the kingdom. Vélirrpatlu is used in the same sense later 
on (11.49, 52, 88—9). So Kadunkon himself recovered the kingdom ; andthe Kalabhra occu- 
pation was the act only of a single Kalabhra, himself expelled by Kadunkon (77, 40, 111—2}. 

Then chalicattai, literally, means ‘ wide space’. The Kalabhra first annexed it; then 
it was recovered by Kadunkon. Only after accession, the latter subdued other kings and 
chiefs. So the ahalidam, that he recovered before accession, can only be the Pandya country. 

Adhirdjarat can mean that the Kalabhra deprived others, besides the Pandya, of their 
lands. But ahkakdam means only the Pandya kingdom. So, why should the victories of 
an alien over other aliens be mentioned in a Pandya grant? Adhirdéjarai cannot hence 
include other kings. Neither can we construe both nikki and irrakkiyapin with Kadunkon, 
as he defeated other kings only after accession. Also, such conquest must come after the 
recovery of his own kingdom. Adhirdjarai thus applies only to Pandyas. Elsewhere also 
(1,32, 41, 47), it applies only to Pandyas. 

But, in the Jatter lines, it is in the singular, here in the plural. So the plural means 
at least 2 Pindyas. But, since there wags only one Kalabhra, they must all be referred to 
his time, if they were all displaced. But there was no need to displace them all, unless the 
kingdom had been recovered by a succeeding king, of which there is no indication. So only 
the last of them was displaced ; but, as he came of a long line of adhirdjas, they may all be 
said to have been displaced through him. 

Lastly, alavaritya means ‘countless’, not ‘incomparable’, as nothing in it expresses 
comparison, or greatness. Alavariya adhirdjarai, hence, means * countless Pandyas through 
their last representative.’ But there may have been many adhirdjas both before and after 
Kudumi. These plates thus fix the close of the Sangham age as not later than c. 600 4.0. 

Mr. Vénkayya equates the Kalabhra with the Karnita of the IMdrtindyandr-purdnam, 
who occupied Madura. But the Kalabhra was himself expelled, while the Karnata died in 
possession and issueless. The Kalabhra was succeeded by the Pandya, but the Karnata by 
Mirti for want of a Pandya, and the Kalabhras and Karnatas were distinct tribes. Mr. 
Vénkayya says Nédun-cézhiyan expelled the Kalabhras ; but the plates ascribe the feat to 
Kadunkon. | : 

His son was the earth’s creet-gew (acant-ciild-mayt) Marravarman (U1. 46—48). His son 
was the Cera (perhaps through hi» mother) Sendan (l/,48—51). My. Venkayya, not seeing 
that Sendan is partéd from Sezhiyan by Vanavan and éénkol, takes Sézhiyan Sendan as the 
king’s name, 7 


Then comes a king, whom Mr. Vénkayya calls Sendan’s son. Bui the plates, igus 
always state the relationships, have here only avarrku paehipp-tre, vazhit-tonrri (U1. 51). So 
he was only a descendant of Sendan. As other kings are not indicated between them, he 
directly followed Sendan. He was not Sendan’s son’s son, asit 18 nowhere so stated, the 
Velarpalaiyam plates sayingthat Narasimha II was the putra-sine of Paramesvare I — 
1911, p. 522), and the larger Cinnamandr plates saying that Raj asimha I bide ~ = , 
of Parankuga (1. 107). So Sendwn’s successor was his daughtcr’s som, as the terms withou 
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discredit indicate birth in another family. He is called Arikesari (lion to foes), Avamasana 
(condescending), Marravarman (7.62). M:. Vénkayya says that he appeared on the Udaya- 
giri. But the plates say only that he came out like the sun that rests on the middle of the 
Udayagiri (i. 51-52). 

He won at Pazhi and Nélveli (id. 53-54). In the latter, Mr. Vénkayya says he fought ma A 
Vilveli. Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar thinks that the Pallavas from Vilveli (Villivalam 
in Chingleput district) over-ran the Pandyas (Hist. Skeiches, Anc. Dekh., pp. 123-5). But 
why should the plates, which claim victories over Colas, Ceras and even Kurrun&das, men. 
tion the Pallavas only through a village? Thepassage only means “the army fenced in 
(veli) by bowmen (vil) * (7. 53), and all guesses as to whether Vilveli was a person or place 
are needless. 


Then Marra destroyed the Kurrunddas, won Sénnilam, many times defeated the Kerala 
' “who ruled the whole earth unrivalled ’’ and thus was then most powerful in 8. Tudia, cap- 
tured the capital Kozhi (Urraiytir) of the Colas, and performed many hiranya-garbhas and 
tulabhdras (ll. 55-60). 

His son was king (40) Sadaiyan, who won at Marudir, destroyed the Ay-vel, and at the 
great city Mangala-pera (Mangalore), the Maharatha, and-—-was called Cera, Cola was 
Karnata and Kongas’ king (il. 62—70). 

The Ay-vel are the Ay kings of NA&njindd in 8. Travancore, whose inscri ptions were 
published in Trav. Arch. Ser. Mr. Vénkayya read the name as Aya-Vel, but, riming with 
ey (Ul, 63-4) and tévdy (11, 94-5), it must be Ay-vel, and even the dot is sen in the latter lines, 
though its use is not uniform in these plates. The Sangham works also have only Ay- 
Andiran and Ay-Eyinan, and we have a place Aykkudi, even to-day. 

Mahératha indicates a Calukya, but Dr. Dubreuil’s cquation with Vikramaditya I 
(Pallavas, p. 68) is untenable, as the latter fought at Péruvalanallir, not Mangalapura. 
Hix guesses as to the relations cf the Pallava and Pandya Rajasimbas are based only on 
their identical titles. 

Sadaiyan’s son was Marran (2.71, 88). Mr. Vénkayya, mistaking manter Marran (Marran 
of the horse-chariot), thought the nae was Ter-Marran. But this ignores mdn. Ho also — 
construes mdnler Vurodayan (Irraiyandr: Ahappdrul—st. 31, 42, 59, 169, 298, 325) to hint 
at a king Ter-Varodayan, when Varodayan was ouly a title of Nédu-mavrran. 

This Marran fought at Néduvayal, Kurrumadai, Manni-kuricci, Tiru-mangai, Pivalir, 
Kédum-palir, the Pallava at Kuzhumbir, and at Périyaltr, crossed the Kaveri and sub- 
dued Kongu of the Mazhavas (Mazha-kéngam) (1, 72—81). At Pandik-Kédumudi, he wor- 
shipped Pasupati (2. 82) with gold-heaps and gems (/, 83). He then allied himself by marriage 
(sambandham) with Ganga-raja of the Kéngas (Kéngaravan) (i. 883—4), This refers to his 
marrying the Mazhava princess. So she was the daughter of Ganga-raja, the Mazhava king 
of the Koagas. Then he performed countless gosahasras (L000 vows), hirunyayarbhus and 
tulabhdras, and renewed the walls named (énnwm) Kiidai, Vanci, and Kozhi (J. 84—7). 

Mr. Vénkayya, ignoring énnwm, mistook the wally for those cf the Pandya, Cole and Cera 
capitals, But all the walls might have been in Madura and only named after the other 
‘capitals in memory of a previous conquest of the Colas and Ueras. But renewed indicates 


the conquest as this Marran’s grandfather’y. Itis more natural for a king to have renewed 
bis own and not others walls, 
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His son Nédun-jadaiyan defeated the Pallava at Pénnahadam, south of the Kaveri, 
and the Ay-vel and the Iurrumbas at Nattukurrumbu (UW. 88, 92-96). His titles were Ténna- 
yinava (Pandya and Cera), Srivara (lord of fortune), Srimanohara (charming with for- 
tune), Sinaccozha (angry Cola), Punap-ptizhiya (of dry-land Ceras), Vitakalmasha 

‘(rid of impurities), Vinaya-vi ‘ruta (famed for humility), Vikrama-piraga (of unbounded 
valour), Vira-puroga (first of heroes), Marut-bala (strong as wind), Minya-sasana (of honoured 
commands), Mantipama (like to Manu), Mardita-vira (of trampled heroes), Giri-sthira (moun- 
tain-firm}, Giti-kimnara (a centaur in song), Krp-dlaya (home of mercy), Krt-Apadina (of 
finished works), Kalip-pahai (foe of Kali), Kantaka-nishthura (merciless to the evil-minded), 
Karya-dakshina (skilled in works), Karmuka-Partha (Arjuna-like bowman), Parfintaka 
(destroyer of foes), Pandita-vatsala (patron of learned men), Pari-pirna (contented), Papa 
bhircu (fearing sin), Guna-grahya (appreciating merit), Gddh-anirnaya (secret in counsel) 
(I, 97-—102). 

In his 38rd year, a citizen, fallen in fortune (pddu-nitlavar), and not, as Mr. Vénkayva 
says, the palace-singer, of Madura complained to the king that Velvikudi, granted to his 
family by the king’s ancestor Paramesvara Kudumi, had been resumed by the Kalabhras. 
The king smiled unbelieving (nanrru-nanrr-énrru), and asked him to prove the old grant 
by evidence (ndtidl). When it was so proved, the king renewed the grant to Kamak-kami 
Tévaran. Singan of Kérrkai (//. 103—118, 134). 

Mr. L. D. Svimikannu Pillai is puzzled that the king agreed to accept as evidence of 
the grant the oral testimony of the villagers, though more than 7 generations had passed, 
since possession was lost. But the plates only say that the king wanted the grant to be 
proved by evidence, as nd tial is from ndgtu, ‘to establish ’, and that it was so proved. So 
the gift must have been proved by producing the deed, which remained, even after posses- 
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sion was lost. 

The Ajnapti, 7.2., the executor, who Js usually the grantor himself, or, if it 1s a king’s 
grant, the yuvardja, ultara-mantrt (premier), or district officer, is here Marran’s son Kani, 
of Vaidya caste, and title Mavenda-mangalap-per-araiyan, a descendant of the Karavanda- 
pura (KalakkAd in Tinnevelli District) family (Karavanda-purattavar-kulat-tonrral), settled 
there by the previous king (pérva-rdja) Marran for services in defeating Gangaraja of the 
Kéngas and, at Vénbai, the Vallabha, and negotiating Marran’s marriage with Gangaraja s 
daughter (Il. 126—9, 182—3). The title Vallabha is normal to the Calukyas, and, as this battle 
was fought about the time of Vikramaditya II’s invasion in ¢. 740 A.D. and he ee oe 
quest of the Pandyasalsoin that invasion [#.I., IX, 205], this Vallabha must b2.¥ siete 
ditya II. The Kéngas’ king here mentioned as having married Gangaraja s daughter must 
be Marran, who won that title by conquest. oo 

Thena donee Marti Fyinan (/. 136), and Sattan Sattan, or, Senapatt Enadi, who ¥ note 
this Tami] eulogy are mentioned (7. 139—40). Next follow Sanskrit verses, which gi 
the Aj napti as Mangala-raja (the auspicious chief), Madhura-tara, (of sweet manners), : stra- 
vit (versed in sciences), Kavi (poet), Vagmi (eloquent), a Vaidya, resident of eee cre 
and the usual imprecatory stanzas about the making, protecting, and pagent oa. 
cited from Vaishnava-dharma (perhaps the Vishnu dharmottara-purdna, di, i = : he : 
engraver was Yuddha Kesari (lion in battle) Pérum-panai-karap (the gree euninet): (7. rm 

I now fix the date of these plates. The last kings of the Sanskrit and Tamil ane - 
identical, as they were both sons of the Marran, who married the Malava ae nia 
Jatila and Parantaka, and ruling at the time of the grant. The Ajnapti was the | 
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of the Anaimalai temple [#.J., VIII, 317-21], as both were Karis, sons of Marran, Vaidyas, 
residents of Karavandapura or Kalakkudi, Madhurataras, Kavis, and Mévenda-mangalap. 
per-araiyans. So they served the same king Marranjadaiyan (Anaimalai Inse., Tam. part), 
named Jatila (Velvikudt plates, Skt. part), and Paranteake (Anaimalaé Insc. Skt. part). So 
the king’s name was Jatila Parintaka, and nédum in Nédunjadaiyan is only an epithet. 

The Sanskrit part of the Anaimalai inscription says that Marran-Kari built the rock. 
temple to Vishnu (Narasimha) as the man-lion, and consecrated the image (Irta-pratish thah) 
ona Pishan day (Sunday and Revati) of Karttika in Kali 8871 expired=4th Nov. 770 ap. 
and gave grants to Brahmans, as usual on such occasions. But, says the Tamil part, ie 
died before he could perform nirttalitial, and so his younger brother Marran Kyinan, who 
suceceded him as wiara-manirt, built the outer hall and performed the ceremony. This 
Eyinan had the title Pandi-mangala-visal-avaiyan. Mr. G, Vénkoka Rao thought nip. 
ftalitial was the consecration ceremony. But it had been performed by Kari himself. Mr. 
T. A, Gopinatha Rao read the word as niraitajittu to mean “ completed the outworks and 
gifted them.” But then we should have airappi, not nirattu, as niralli can only mean 
‘levelled,’ never ‘completed.’ Even nivappi means ‘filled,’ not ‘completed’, The vowel 
algo in nf is long. So we must read nirtialiltal, 1.¢., semprokshana (Skt.)=‘ sprinkling’. The 
omission of the dot ig not unusual. Mr. Rao objects that we should then have té(ttal, 
not falittal, But tajiita is used for ‘sprinkling’ in Ainkurru-nirru (1, 328). So the ceremony 
was again performed to consecrate the outworks, which took time to complete. 

Marran-Kari, thus, died in a month or two of the image-consecration and before the 
outworks were completed, 7.¢., about the close of 770 A.v, The Velvikudi plates, of which 
he was Ajnapti, must date before this event. In Pardntaka’s third year, Marran-Kari was 
aitaramantri, as he was chosen Ajnapti. Early in 771 a.p., he was succeeded by his brother 

M&rran Eyinan. But, in the sixth year, the muhd-sdmanta (great feudatory) was the Vaidya 
Saittan Ganapati Pandi-amita-mangala-araiyan of Karavandapura (I.4., XXII, 67). As 
the title mahd-sdmania was applied only to the premier (cf. its application to Améuvarman) 
(I.4., IX, 168—94. Nos. 5 and 6; & Levi: Nepal, TIT, Nos. 9, 12—35), SAttan Ganapati 
seems to have displaced Marran Eyinan. Allowing the latter at least 2 years, the close of 
the third year falls in 770 a.p., and the king’s accession dates 767 Ap. 

T now discuss the sixth year inscriptionreferred to. Mr. Vénkayya took the Nakkan-hésii, 
builder of the temples to Durga and Jyeshth, for the wife of Sattan Ganapati. Mr. Gopi- 
natha Rao objects that the plural avarrku makes her the queen. Here, he confuses the 
plural avarkku (avar-+-ku) with the singular avarrku (avan-+-hu), anc the king algo is mentioned 
only in the singular (cf. Sadaiyarrku and avarrku). So Nakkan-kétri was the wife, not of 
the king, mentioned early, but of Sattan Ganapati, mentioned just before. If she were a 
queen, her usual titles should have been mentioned. It is also more natural for a wife than 
the queen to add her gifts to the temple and tank that Ganapati had repaired; and if 
the queen were the donor, she should have been mentioned before the mahd-sdmanta. So 

Nakkan-kétri was the wife of Satian Ganapati. 

Mr. Vénkayya equates Marran-Kari and Madhura-kavi djvdr. But the latter was a 
Brahman of Tiruk-kolir, while the former was a Vaidya and descendant of a family settled 
in Karavandapura by the previous king. So it cannot be argued that the dlvdr, though 
born at Tiruk-kolir, lived at Karavandapura, after entering the Pandya service. Besides, he 
toured in N, India till he first met Namméalvar after the latter’s sixteenth year. So Nam- 
malyér was not named after Madhurakavi’s son; and NammA4lvar had been named long 
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pefore he met Madhurakavi. Mr. Gopinatha Rao makes Marran-Kari the father of Nammal- 
vara: Kari-Marran. But Marran-Kari’s father was Marran, whilo Nammalvar's father’s 
father was Pérrkari; and Nammalvar was a Velaja of Kuruhtr, nota Vaidya of Kalakkad. 
As the Anaimalai temple had to be completed by Marran-Kari’s younger brother, perhaps 
he had no son. If Nammalvir had been Marran-Kari’s son, he would not hare omitted 
io sing his father’s Anaimalai temple, when he sings the Tirn-Mohtr temple hard by (Tru- 
ady-mochi, %, i). _ 

Mr, Vénkayya says that Tirumangai-ilvér came a decade or two after Nammialvir. 
But Tirumangai, who mentions Vairamegha (a title of Rashtrakita Dantidurea, who defeated 
the captor of Kanci before 754 a.p.) (#.C., Gh. 61, XT, Tk; £.., TX, No. 4) as being bowed 
down to (vanangum) by the Tondai king of Kanct, and as having besieged (fan vali Sishnida) 
Kanei (Périya-tiru-mézhi, IY, viii, 10), wrote before 754 a.p., as Dantidurga was followed 
soon after by his uncle Krshna I; while NammAlvar sings about Sri-vara-mangalam (Tiru- 
vay-mozhi, V. vii), the name given to Velankudi by Jatila Parantaka, when granting it to 
Sujjata-bhatta in his seventeenth year==788 a.p. ([.4., XXII 71), and so wrote at least 
thirty years after Tirumangal. 
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THE MAHISHMATI OF KARTAVIBYA. 
Br KANATYALAL M. MUNSHI, B.A., LL.B. 


DIFFERENT scholars have claimed different places as being the site of the ancient capital 
of the Haihaya king Arjuna, Kartavirya, but no final and incontrovertible conclusion has 
been, reached yet, It will therefore be useful to suggest a few considerations in support 
of the view which has been put forward by Sirisha Chandra Vidydrnava in his appendix 
to the English translation of the Maisya Purina published by the Panini Office.) Ac- 
cording to that view the M&hishmatti of Kartavirya was situate at the place where now 
stands the town of Broach (Bhrigu-Kachha) in Gujarat. 

It is easy to ascertain the characteristics of this Mahishmati, originally a capital of 
Naga, son of Karkotaka. Kartavirya capturcd it and founded Mahishmatt.? [tis admitted 
by all authorities that this city stood on the Narmadé. In referring to it all authori- 
ties further agree in indicating its proximity to the sea; and in distinctly mentioning that 
the tidal waves of the sea came right up to the city and that it was a base for naval power. 
“ When he (Kartavirya) agitated the waters of the river in his gambols, the Narmada 
trembling with fear at his sight and becoming highly astonished surrendered herself to hin. 
He alone with his thousand arms swelled it by putting the water of the sea into it; and in- 
ercased it as it increases in the monsoon. And the ocean being thus agitated by dis: thousand 
arms became subdued by him, and he extended his seapower so that the residents in the 
PaAtala became inoffensive and quiet.” | | | 

Somehow this peculiarity appears to have been lost sight of by those who have tried 
to locate this city ; but it is so clearly given in the Purdras that 1 admits of no doubt on 


this point. 
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2 Matsya P., XLII, 29-30; Vayu P, XXXII, 26; Harivajia I, XXXII, 2s. 
8 Ibid., XLII, 31; ibid., XXXII, 28; zbid., XXXTT, 28, 
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None of the cities on the Nermada which have heen heretofore identified as MAhi shmat? 
stands where the.tidal waves could conceivably have reached. The only place on the Nor- 
niadi which could have been possibly described in this wanner must have stood somewhere 
near the site of the present city of Broach, which according to Hicun-Thsang stood very 
near the sea in his time.+ 

Being the capital of Kartavirya's kingdom it must have oceupied an important posi- 
tion in the portion of the country over which he held sway. Kartavirya is called tho lord 
of Anipa.® 

Antipa literally means a place near the sea or a marshy pluce, and was 8 applied to various 
tracts near the sea.6 In the Alahdbhdrata times the word Antpa was applied to a king. 
dom apparently insignificant, on the west coast. * Tt also appears that Surdshtra, Antina 
and Anarta wer2 contiguous countries and that Antipa lay to the south of Surdshtra.8 
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These references show that the only portion which could be called Antipa and which 
could have a capital situate on the Narmada must be the portion. of Gujarat between the 
Mahi and the Tapti. 

The extent of Kartavirya’s dominions can also be ascertained by the names of hig im. 
mediate descendants, which are in reality cither the names of the provinces which formed 
part of his empire, or the names of the different tribes which went to make up the Haihaya 
and Talajanga races of which he was the chief. These names are given as Siirasena, Stira, 
Talajanga, Avanti, Vitihotra, Sharyata, Bhoja, Tundikera, and Anarta.! " Stiragena is 
Mathura. Stra appears to be the tribe which gave its name to the peninsula of Kathiawar 
the name of Surdshtra. Avanti is Malwa. Anarta is old | Gujarat with its old capital Kué- 
asthali (Dwarka). Vitihotra or Vitihavya is a country to the west of the Vindhyas!9, 
Kundikera or better Tundikera is also a name of a tribe near the Vindhyas,!! Bhojas 
appear to hav? settled to the east of Arravali and their kingdom was known as ShAlva in 
the Mahdbhdrata times.'!2 The dominions of Kartavirya therefore appear to be bounded 
by Yamuna on the north-east ; Vetravati or Betwa on the cast; Narmadé on the south 
and the sea and the desert of Rajputana on the west. The extent of this empire clearly 
shows that its most important portion was Antipa, 7.¢.. Gujarat and Kathiawar. And 
neither Mandala!3 nor Maheswar!* nor Mandhaté! occupies a central position with 
regard to this country. It would therefore be more natural to expect the capital of this 
empire somewhere nearer the sea and being on the Narmada, it must be somewhere near 
Broach. 

During the Mahdbhdrala times Kartavirya’s country and its capitel Mahishmatt appear 
to have ceased to exist except as a mere tradition. In those times Arydvarta except for the 
kingdom. of Vidarbha was bounded on the south by Narmada for all practical purposes and 
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4 Cunningham's Ancient Geography. 

8 Mbh, Vana p., exvii, 19. 

6 Mbh., Udyogap., xix, 9; Vdyu P., xXvi, 86; Hari 77, xsxvii, 24. 
7 Mbh., Sabha, p. iv, 24-35; Udyoga, p. iv, 13-24, 

8 Hari IT, xxxvii, 29-40. 

Maisya P., xiii, 46—49; Hari 7, xxxiv, 49. 

10 Matsya P., exiv, 52—55. 
11 Pargiter’s Médrkandeya P., 344. : 
12 Mbh. Vana p., xiv, xx, xvi, eclilis Hart I, xxxviii. 
18 (18387) JASB., 622 ; Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, 488. 
14 (1807) 9 As. Res., 105; Imp. Qaz., sub-nom. Mah heswar. 
B (1910) JBAS., 425; Pargiter’s Markandeya P,, 333 a, 
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consisted of well defined kingdoms. . Except for stray references to some insignificant 
Anfiparaja, the kingdom of Anfipa had disappeared.1® None of Kartavirya’s line ever 
appears to have reigned in Mahishmati after him. The only king of Mahishmati spoken of 
being Nila, who is referred to hereafter. Jayadhvaja, a descendant of Kartavirea. is a kine 
of Avanti.! 

Kalidasa in the Raghuvamsa mentions a king Pratipa in Kartavirya's line holding 
sway at Mahishmati.'® But neither the epics nor the Purdnas mention any such name 
in his line and the poet seems to have given a local habitation, name and a traditional lineage 
to an imaginary king with a view merely to heighten the literary effect of the situation hv 
a recital of the glorious deeds of KArtavirya. 


On the contrary, it is quite clear that in Kalidasa’s time no city of the name of Mahish- 
mati with the memories of Kartavirya attached to it was known to exist on the Northern 
bank of Narmada. Because had there been any such city, Meghadiita on his way from 
Amarakantaka to Vidis&é and Ujjain would not have failed to halt over the town where 
once the thousand armed Heaihaya ruled and thus to give to the post an opportunity for an 
eulogistic outburst. 

The Mahishmati? of the Wahdbhdrata and the Puranas is the city where lived a tribe 
designated as Mahisha, Mahishaka, Mahishika or Mé&ahishmaka.! There is also a river 
Mahishika near this city.?° . 

The position of this city could casily be ascertained on a reference to the Ispics and the 
Puranas, all of which agree in considering it a country of the Dakhsinapatha. Sahadeva 
comes to it not only after crossing the Narmada, but after conquering Avanti, Bhojakata, 
Kogala and PrakkoSala-—perhaps the same as MahakoSala of Hieun Thsang, *' the kings 
on the banks of the Venya. (Vainganga), the Pulindas (Pulmadai of Ptolemy) and Kishkindha,?* 
The Aévamedha Parva puts Mahishaka between Andhra and Kollagiri,?3 the Bhishma 
Parva with the southern countries ike Karndtaka.24 In the Rémdyana, Kish. K., it 1s placed 
between Vidarbha and Rstaki2® on the one hand, and Kalinga and Dandakiranya on the 
other .26 | 

In the Matsya Purdna it is placed between Pandya, Kerala, Chola on the one hand and 
Kalinga, Vidarbha, Dandaka and countrics on the Narmada on the other.27 Further it 
is not mentioned as one of the countries on the western extremity {as a matter of fact, surroull- 
ding) the Vindhyas though Kishkindhaka which is to the north of Mihishaka is placed there.?® 
The Mdrhaundeyw Purdna places it between Maharashtra and Kalinga.” | 

From a careful perusal of these lists the following conclusions can be deduced — 

(1) That Kishkindhaka was near the Vindhya put MAhishaka, which was to the 


suuth of it, was not. , ia, 
(2) That Mahashika was to the south of Narmada and not quite on its southern bank. 
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18 Mbh., Sabba, iv, 24-35; Udyoga., iv, 13-24. 

17 Matsya P., xiii, 46. Vdyu P., xxsii, 50. 

19 Brihat Swinrhita, 9—10, 17—26 ; Mbh., Bhishma, ix, 366; 

20 Rdin., Kishk., xli, 16. 

22 Mbh., Sabha, xxxiv. 23 seg re 
i anda »” yh. Gaz. 3 Us | 

7 sy mony a ——- 27 Matsya P., exiv, 46-——5 |, 


36 Murkand. P.; ivii, 46, 
28 bid, CXIV; j2— 55. 


18 Canto. vi, 43. | 
Vishnu P., iv, 24; Mérkandeya, vii, 46. 
21 Cunningham's Ancient Geograph. 


24 Chap. ix. 
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(3) Thatit was further to the south of Vidarbha and between Kalinga, Andhra, Kolla- 
giri and Dandaka. These countries are now identified beyond controversy. 

(4) Thatat that time the town known as M&hishmatt was neither on the north bank of 
the Narmada, nor anywhere near the sca, nor within that portion of the country which could 
be identified with Antipadesa. 

These conclusions leave no doubt whatsoever that the Mahishmati of king Nila was 
not the Méhishmati of king Kartavirya. , 

But if anything more was required the description of Mahishmati of Nila, as given in 
the DMahdbhdraia, Sabha P., would be sufficient to make its identification with the city of 
the Great Haihaya king impossible. 

King Nila though at one place called king of Andpa (a clear case of transfer of traditional 
epithet) is neither a Haihaya nor a Yadava nor one reputed to have descended from some 
eminent founder of the families of Aryan kings. His people are not Aryans of any well 
known stock but Nilayudha’s or Lilayudha’s 0 They are a degraded people who have 
given up the sacred rites?! and whose easy morals have nothing in common with the high 
standard imposed by Aryan civilization.#2. And therefore Mahishmati of Nila was a 
city of a non-Aryan people and could not be the c:ty of the king whose righteous deeds 
and famous sacrifices were the admiration of posterity, 


There was also a third city by name M&ahishmati founded by Muchkunda, the gon of 
Mandhata, at a place where the Vindhy& and the Rksha mountains meet.3? That city 
appears to have disappeared altogether. 

There is also no doubt that during the post-Mahabharata and Buddhistic times there 
was a town somewhere to the south of the Vindhya which was called by the name of 
Mahishmati or Mahéshmati. [t also appears that on account of the identity of names those 
who have sought to locate Mahishmati have naturally found great difficulty in finding out a 
suitable place which can answer the description of the Mahishmatt of Kartavirya, of Nila 
and the one mentioned in Mahdvanso. Whether the two cities last mentioned were situated 
on the site of Mandla or of Chauli-Maheshwar or of Mandhata docs not affect the question 
ws Lo where Kartavirya’s capital lay. 

A close examination of the events which followed the destruction of Kartavirya’s power 
discloses the reason why Mahishmati and Antpadesa of that king disuppeared. J&ma- 
dagnya Rama appears tohave destroyed the power of Haihaya king, and under his lead the 
Bhrigus appear to have taken possession of the most important part of the dominions 
vanquished. ‘Cho Strpiraka which Parasuraima called into existence was the country which 
stretched from the north of Narmadi to Sopara near Bombay.*t There appears to be 
no doubt that the banks of the Narmada from Broach up to the very mouth of the river 
were considered sacred to Bhrigu and Jimadagnya.35 Of course we do not find the name 
of Bhrigukachha applied to any tract on the banks of the Narmad’ in the Mahdbhdrala 
times ; but looking to the extent of ic sats) it is ane ite clear that the tract which was 
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30 Mbh., Udyoga P., xix, 24; Bhishma P., lvi, 13. 31 Thid.,. Anushasan, xxxiii, 22. 

42 Jbid., Sabha P., xxxiv. 33° Hari (2, xxxviii, 19. 

$4 Moh., Sabha P.,xxx; Vana P., ixxxviii, exvili; Santi P., xlix; Anushasan P., xxv,50; Hari LI, 
xxxix, 28. Arch. Survey of W. India, No. 10, Pp. dl. 

35 Matsya P., xcili, 33~-34. 
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subsequently known as Bhrigukachha was included in Sirparaka. 
therefore appears to have been included in Sarparaka and only 





A part of Anipadesa 
a small kingdom on the 


west coast known as Antipa survived in the times of the Pandavas. 


All these facts leave no doubt in my mind that the wrath of Rama was not only 


carried to the extent of destroying Kartavirya’s capital but even of obliterating ity ve 
existence by including it in Strparaka ; and that it was at some place near Breach, 
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MISCELLANEA. 


MULTIPLE ORIGIN OF TECHNICAL AND 
COMMERCIAL TERMS. 

The question of the origin of Anglo-Indian terms 
has frequently been raised in this Journal and in 
discussing those used in the days of the Scatter- 
goods, Vol. L, Supplement, pp. 7, 11, it was 
shown that such words as ‘“‘dimity,” “ taffeta,” 
and the like had at least a double aad sometimes 
a multiple origin. That is to say, the Oriental 
term dimyili was applied to a certain fabric of 
Kuropean origin, which was known in Europe 
as “‘dimity,”’ though dimyati really meant a fabric 
exported to the Hast through Dimyat (Damietta 
in Egypt) and had no etymological connection 
with ‘“‘dimity.’? Later on English merchants 
in India bought and sent to England a fabric, 
called dimydii, or ‘‘ dimity,’’ because of its general 
resemblance to the familiar “‘ dimity ’’? of Europe. 
“* Dimity ’? as a term has thus come to have a 
double origin, European and Asiatic. The history 
of “taffeta ’’ as a commercial and technical term 
is much the same, asit came to be used for fabrics 
of both European (taffeta) and Asiatic (tdfta) origin. 

The object of the present note is to show that 
the origin of technical commercial terms generally 
may have a twofold source in folk-etymology 
and commercial custom respectively. This by 
way of warning to the searcher. 

In former days an Inn in England was known 
solely by its sign, say a bull, a gate, a goose, a grid- 
iron, & rose, a crown, ashoulder of mutton, a cucum- 
ber, and so on. The name of the sign was commer- 
cially far more important than that of the pro- 
prietor of the Inn. Travellers went to stay at 
the Bull, or the Gate, or the Goose, or the Grid- 
iron, or the Elephant, or the Castle, without trou- 
bling to know who the owner was. When, however, 
if became necessary or convenient to a proprietor 
to transfer his premises to, say, the Bull from the 
Gate, or to the Goose from the Gridiron, he sought 
to entice both his old customers and those of the 
former proprietor of his new premises to the new 
combined Inn, which he therefore named the Bull 
and Gate, the Goose and Gridiron, the Elephant 
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vertiscment in the Postboy, Jan. 2-4, 1711: ° Peter 
Duncombe and Saunders Dancer, who lvelat 
the Naked Boy in Great Russell-streer, Covent: 
garden [London] removed to the Naked Boy and 
Mitre near Somerset House, Strand [London!,” 

Such incongruous double names became com- 
mon and familiar, and led to interesting instances 
of folk-etymology. Boulogne Mouth, 7.¢, Box. 
logne Harbour in France, was a very familiar narnic 
in England in the eighteenth century and became 
a common Inn sign as the Bull and Mouth. Here 
we can see the effect of commercial custom on 
folk-etymology very clearly. Quite as good an 
example is the tuming of Catherine Wheel into 
Cat and Wheel (Cat being a familiar shortening 
of Catherine), And so Goat and Compasses arose 
out of God encompasseth [us], a familiar expres- 
sion of the English Pucitan times. Bag o’ Nails 
out of Bacchanals is due to the same influence. 
But perhaps the best of all is Pig and Whistle out 
of Piga Wassail, Anglo-Saxon for “ Virgin, Hail!” 
an ancient pious ejaculation, which may however 
be rendered more humanly by “a lass and a glass!” 

We are here, however, in the presence of a general 
tendency of the human mind in commerce, which 
urges it to maintain the continuity of familiar 
things during a change of circumstances. Thus, 
the early Muslim Pathin Kings in India found 
it necessary to preserve the appearance of the 
coins of their Hindu predecessors in their own, 
and to use Devanagiri characters for a while 
instead of Arabic in describing their titles and 
names. Just as the Kushins had had to use Greek 
characters on theirs before them, and after them 
the East India Company the form and Persia 
characters of Shah ’Alam of Delhi on theirs. 
A minute difference between the Australian and 
English sovereign long acted to tho detriment 
of the former, though the intrinsic value of the 
two sovereigns was identical, and the Maria The- 


'yesa dollar was the only coin recognised in parts 


of Africa very long after that Austrian monarch’s 


| death, who, indeed, never reigned there. Many 


and Castle, without reference to the incongruity | 


of the names they coupled. Messrs. Larwood 


and Hotten, History of Signboards, quote an ad- 


other instances could be given. 
A very familiar example of tho same tendency 


is in the names of commercial firms: Messrs. Sraith, 
Jones and Robinson will remain an important 
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firm after there has been no Smith or Jones or Ro- 
bingon init for more than a generation. In India 
wwe have the instance of Sri Jamsetiee Jijibhoy, 
Bart, in perpetuo as @ personal name, let alone 
old established firms. 

That the mental tendency above indicated is 
aniversal is shown in the fact that in a Swiss town 
in which this note is written, I find such Hotel 
names as follows: Palace et du Cygne (Palace and 
Swan); Grand et des Alpes (Grand and the Alpes) 
not Grand Hotel des Alpes which has a different 
gense altogether; Parc et Lac (Park and Lake) ; 
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Belmont et Chateau (Belmont and Castle): Excel. 
sior et Bon Port, and so on. In a French Provin- 
cial town I came across a delightful incongruous 
Inn sign, Du soleil et de L’Ecosse (the Sun and 
Scotland) ; and thereis the well-known Hotel at Map- 
seilles, Du Louvre et de la Paix (the Louvre and Rest). 
In each of these cases there has been an amaloama- 
tion of the old proprietaries into one concern. 

The moral of all this is that searchers in tracing 
the history of international terms must be on 
the lookout for folk-etymology arising out 


custom. R. C. Texpre, 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


LINGUISTIC STUDIES FROM THE HimMaLayas, being 
studies in the grammar of Fifteen Himalayan 
Dialects. By the Rev. T, GranaMe BaILry, 
Asiatic Society’s Monographs. Vol. XVII, pp. 
xv, 275. London R, A. 58., 1920. 


This is another of Mr. Grahame Bailey’s in- 
valuable records of Himalayan speech, bearing 
date 1920 on the cover and 1915 on the title page. 
The War no doubtis responsible for what looks 
like a long delay in publishing. It is in fact a 
supplement or continuation of his Languages of the 
Northern Himalayas, Vol. XII of the same series, 
and between the two books Mr. Bailey has now given 
us an account of 41 of the Hill Dialects. Incdead, so 
closely are the two accounts connected and inter- 
woven that the student must use them together. 

The dialects examined in this volume belong 
to the Tibeto-Burman, 2; Lahindé, 2; Western 
Pahart, 9; Panj&abi,2. In addition are notes on 
the secret vocabulary of the Qalandars, Qasiis 
and the Panjabi gamblers. A notable collection. 

Mr. Bailey goes into his subject with athorough- 
ness and a detail thatis delightful to the student, 
butatthesame time rather alarming tothe helpers 
he would so like to encourage. Transliteration, or 
rather transcription, and the attempt to reproduce 
sounds with exactitude on paper can be so compli- 
cated as to defeat their own end to a greater extent 
than scholars perhaps realise. One reason is that 
hardly two people speak quite alike. The pronun- 
ciation of words and sounds varies in a remarkable 
degree even amongst the recognised educated 
masters of a language. Witness the efforts of the 
compilers of the Oxford English Dictionary to get at 
the “true” pronunciation of many English words. 
Then again any form of writing must be at bottom 
a question of conventional signs (like speech itself 
for that matter), which, as long as they are under- 
stood, answer their purpose. Just as any approach 
tothe conventional sound and use of words answers 
eo long as it is understood. So does any conven- 
tional method of reproducing them on paper also 
answer—so long as it is understood, whether it 
be a recognised alphabet, syllabary or. ideogram, ot 


combination of signs that can beso explained asto ba 
intelligible. But to any except very special students 

therois a limit tothe number of these signs which 
is quite quickly reached in practice. Philolozists 
and phonologists are apt to forget this and to put 
so many spedial signs on paper to express their 

meaning that they do notactually succeed in doing 
so. Witness the official monographs on the North 
American languages. 


Mr. Bailey makes an appeal at 


p- vii of his 
Preface : 


‘Hore I could turn to those whose 
business or pleasure tales them to places where 
unknown or little-known languages are spoken 
and appeal to them to make an attempt to elicit 
from the people facts of grammar and pronuncia- 
tion, and to add to the sum of human knowledge 

by giving these fasts to the public.’ I hope he 

may be successful in his appeal. I made a 

similar appeal as to the collection of legends and 

stories nearly 30 yoars ago in my Leyends of the 

Panyab. It has borne some fruit; but not a 
satisfactory crop. Perhaps the cause has been 
that I asked for the ¢psissima verba of the native 

tellers of tales as well as a translation, and that 
may havo frightened would-be helpers, So the 
danger [ perceive in getting people to follow Mr. 
Bailey anc those like him is that the detail of the 
approved method of record may frighten them. 

It is not every one that has the ear to follow the 
niceties of the sounds produced by speakers of 
vernaculars, or the special knowledge of the con- 
ventions by which they are recorded with pen 
and ink, Then again, years agol put on paper 
my offorts to record dialects and languages spoken 
in Burma and the neighbouring countries, and 
still more years ago I tried to do the same for the 
Panjab and for the speech of some of the very 
people exploited by Mr. Bailey, only to find as 
time went on that the approved method of record 
had become changed in both cases. So my records, 
though given to the public, cannot apparently be 
used by it. Ido not make these remarks to de- 
tract from the great value of Mr. Bailey’s work to 
advanced scholars and students, but to show the 
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unlikelihood of many following in his steps unless 
there is a fair prospect of their efforts becoming 
useful to others. 

Waving dwelt for years among peoples who 
used tones as a principal element in speech, I 
could not help observing the importance of being 
able to clistinguish them on paper, and also the 
difficulty thereof. I also observed the immense 
difiéulty that strangers, with whom the use of 
tones was @ minor matter (for speakers of all 
languages use them colloquially), had in both 
learning and using them. Englishmen in Burma 
have to get along without any or at best a limited 
use of them, and yet their use of the language is 
understood by the odueated and more intelligent 
people they have to deal with. Speaking to a 
yokel is another mutter. The Chinese have got 
over the difficulty ina fashion by expressing them 
paper under a system of undisguised ideo- 
and the Burmese, Talaings and so on 
and then we have 


on 
erTams, 
by a system of ‘‘ accents,” 
Sir George Crierson’s idea of diacritical strokes. 
Other methods beon tried: eg., special 
spelling, asin Pan jabi. But whatever the method, 
it has to be specially learnt on paper, and when 
learnt, the difficulty of the student recorder still 
remains in the accuracy of his own Car. So great 
ig this difficulty and the consequent uncertainty 
of accurate, and therefore scientific, record, that 
it is quite a moot point whether, except in cases 
where tone isan essential feature in a language, Lt 
is advisable to ask any but a specially qualified 
observer to note tones on paper at all. 

In such hands as Mec. Bailey's the record of iones 
is of the greatest importance in explaining ling uistic 
changes in the history of words. On p. xi. of his 
Preface occurs the following important passage -— 
* The average Panjabi appears quite unable oe 
say a pure h (other than a kh, ete.), and will 
always substitute for it either the deep or the 
high tone, yet in daily conversation he frequently 
uses a pureh instead of 3 aftera vowel. Thus 
for the sentence mai tént dasna dis paisé ditte 
sisi, I thee-to telling-am-ten pice given were- 
by-him, é.e., I tell you he gave ten pice, he will 
say mat tant dahn& dah pathe ditte hahii, where 
all the aspirates are pure and non-sonant.”’ Here 
we have it seems to me an acceptable explanation 
of the well-known change of s to hin the Indian 
languages, and even of the use of 7. in other-langua- 
ges to express the s of borrowed Indian words. 

Mr. Bailey’s remarks (p. xii) on the glottal stop, 
80 very observable in German and common im 
much other speech, are worth reading, but I greatly 
doubt whether it is best represented by (‘) 88 
in the sentonce: “* what ‘on ‘earth ‘is the matter 
‘The late Mr. A. J. Ellis (now long dead, alas !) 
had a fertile brain in devising means to expres3 


have 


| even by the latest scholars. 
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such things, and his ideas might well be studied 
He used an inverted 


| stop to espress an accentuated syllable, thus :(°} 


eater inar mene Tet RRS eee Te tt hl ICR BL I oe 


oe 


** pronounced by many Englishmen and Educated 
Scotchmen.” IJ feel that this device is not only 
better but easier to print than ( ‘) to express the 
glottal stop: thus, “ what-on-‘earth‘is the mat- 
ter?) and “ wha: you wantis no: whay we want.” 
I fancy Sir George Grierson’s strokes to represent 


i a 
tones have come to stay, as in pa, pa, pa, pa, but 
& € 
nevertheless I am not sure whether pa, pa, pu, pas 


would not be as easy to grasp and give the printer 
less trouble. 


Putting Mr. Bailey’s actual method of repre- 
sentation to the test, I would note his remarks on 
the pronunciation (governing his transcription) of 
Pirik (a Tibetan dialect), On p. 2 he talks of ‘sounds 
not represented in the [R.A.] Society's alphabet.” 
One of these is unvoiced (t.¢., surd or hard) 7/7, Eke 
the Zi in Welsh, which “is not a kAl or th or Al ; it is 
simply 2 unvoiced.” He says :‘ it is heard in 
ltsdpeds.’? I cannot help wondering how his readers 
will pronounce this word to themselves as a result 
of the explanation. It also makes one wonder if one 
hasaright appreciation of such Welsh words as lian, 
and of such names as Lloyd, Llanelly, or Llwehw2 
(anglicised as Loughor): also of such sounds in the 
allied (to Pairik) Burmese language as that of the 
common word which the English usually spell Ald 
and the Burmese by the ligature representing [hé. 

Let ustake another instance which Mr. Bailey 
gives onp. 38. He writes :—‘‘Ifone asks & native 
to say the word very deliberately in two syllables 
he will say Uyag-mo, but if he says it quickly he 
will say Uyag-mo or possibly dlyag-mo, where the 
g org are pronounced in the same part of the 
throat as g. The numerals give other examples $ 
thus, we huve sognyis or sognyis or sognyis, thirty~ 
two. This holds for any g which is immediately 
followed by a sonant consonant. In fact, we may 
state generally that any surd (unvoiced) letter is 
liable to be changed to the corresponding sonant if a 
sonant consonant follows, and s may become =, 4&3 in 
nyis or nyiz, two, ¢ may become d, and so on.” 

To my mind this kind of change from surd to 
sonant is inevitable, and is it worth while to dis- 
tinguish it on paper ? Does it help ety:mology 
to do so ? Take the English sentences: " T raised 
seeing him’ and ‘A mist arose,’ Ix there any 
difference in sound in these sentences as spoken 
between ‘missed’ and ‘mist’ ? Should we gain 
anything. by writing both as mist? So do Task + 
is anything gained by writing Iyagme for yaqias ? 
Or by distinguishing between sognyts. Sogiys nnd 
sognyis on paper ? 

Take an expression, such as one may tind, 
written, in an American book on secteni 
«Ther wer six words,” Does the spelling here 
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indicate anything more than that educated 
Americans do not pronounce the English language 
as do educated Englishmen ? Is anything else 
really gained by it ? Take again an analogous 
case of reproducing vowel sounds on paper. There 
ia a distinet difference to the ear between the 
English boot and brood, white and wide, mate and 
made, corresponding to what I think Sir George 
Grierson hag somewhere defined as ‘long’ and 
‘short long’ vowels. But ought the distinction 
to be made on paper ? Are not the above quoted 
precisely the same vowels as sounded respectively 
before surds and sonants? Are not the distinctions 
inevitable and therefore not worth recording? 
Would it be worth while to teach that there isin 
English a plural ins and a plural in 2, and then 
to write huts and budz, or jumps and crumbs ? 


WhatI am driving at in these remarks is that 
there seems to me to be a tendency nowadays 
towards over-refinement in linguistic representa- 
tion liable to defeat its own end. Speaking is one 
method of communicating a language with its 
own conventions; writing is another with its 
special conventions. It is not possible to evacily 
represent the one by the other, especially in view of 
the fact that the conventions in speaking are always 
inconstant, not only among living speakers, but also 
among successive generations of speakers ; and I am 
not at all suro that the sameis not true of writing. 
Is it really worth while going further in representing 
souncs on paper than the accuracy essential to 
correct reasoning in philology and etymology ? No 
two things in Nature are ever quite alike. So no two 
observers ever hear exactly in the same way and no 
two people can ever convey exactly the same sound 
te each other on paper. That'is why I am pleading 
against over-refinement, and for not going beyond 


the point that leads to a fair mutual understanding 
between scholars, 


These observations are true of other senses. No 
two persons see exactly alike. I know a colour other 
people call ‘red,’ and so I call it ‘red.’ We then 
understand each other, but whether the shades of 
colour called ‘red’ that all our eyes see are the 
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same is another matter. Those who know Upper 
India are aware that there is a wide range of 
shades or even colours which the natives eall 
nild, but when aman tells us that the colour of 
indigo is nilé, and then proceeds to talk of his 
nild ghérd, we know that he does not mean that he 
hasa dark blue horse, Scientific observers have tried 
to get over the dilGculty by creating books of shades 
and talking of Broca’s Nc. 63 or of Somebody-elke’s 
Red 15. This involves the possession of certain 
books of printed colours and referring to them each 
time a colour is described, and I am not sure that in 
order to really grasp a phonologist’s reversed e and 
so on one ought not to havea dictophone, The fair 
sex, to which descriptions of colour areso important, 
has faced the difficulty in its own practical and to it 
satisfactory way by describing shades by adjectives 
of reference and have produced the glorious uncer- 
tainties of ‘olive green,’ ‘grass green,’ ‘peacock blue’ 
andso on, The moral which I would plead is attached 
to this is: Don’t go so far as to frighten away those 
whohave the opportunity of recording the speech 
of the dwellers in remote places difficult of access. 

Having made my little grumble, I wish to express 
2a whole-hearted gratitude to Mr. Bailey for the 
eare and conscientiousness, obviously involving 
long and very great lubour, with which hoe has 
introduced us to a most difficulé and philologically 
important series of dialects, and for the hintshe 
has given as tothe directions in which further 
study will be useful, though any one following 
his footsteps worthily will have to be very well 
equipped for the purporc. 

In addition, he has given us some most useful 
notes on the argot of the Qalandars, and the 
secret words of the Qasii and the Panjabi 
gamblers. I agree with Mr. Bailey in believing 
secret words anc slang to be of linguistic value, 
even though they be merely disguised forms of' 
the speakers’ vernacular, and have acted on the 
belief when opportunity has occurred. When 
such words are borrowed from other languages 
not ordinarily in the way of the speakers, they 
may well be of ethnological value also. 


R. C. TEMPuE. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 


40, Commission as Captain of Chuliars. 

9 July 1691. Consultation at Fort St. George. 
Maucudum [? Mukkadam] Nina (an Eminent Chuliar 
[Chulié, East Coast Muhammadan] Merchant, 
late of Porto Novo, haveing now brought his family 
and Shipping to Settle at Cuddaloor (Cuddalore, 
Kidalir], and haveing been very industruous and 
Serviceable in promoteing the Right Honble. 
Company’s Interest there in drawing many rich 
Merchants and others to inhabit there to the 


encrease of the Customes and revenues of the place, 
as alsoe the fortifymg the town with severall 
bastians and now about walling it, and much at 
his own charge ; Soe to encourage his proceedings, 
Tis orderd that He be a Commissioned Captaine- 
of the Chuliars, Moors and Gentues, and that a 
present of a Scarlett [English broadcloth] coat, 
Sword blade, Gunn and rundell [official umbrella] 
be sent him in respect of his good Services and to. 
oblige their continuance. (Records of Fort St. George, 
Diary and Consultation Book of 1691, p. 30.) 
R. C. TEMPLE. 
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usagarapura— Rajgir, the ancient capital of Mae ‘ame as Giriyral : 
eae, II, p. 149). P gadha. Same as Girivrajapura (Beal’s 

Kusamapura—l. ae ce) Kusumapura which is the same ag Pataliputra (Mahdvamia, 
ch. 5). Kumbhrar, the southern quarter of Patna, is evidently a corruption of 
Kusamapura (Kusumapura), where the royal palace was situated. It was part of 
Pataliputra (Upham’s Mahdvamsa, ch. V, p. 46). 2. Kanyakubja. 

Kusapura—Same as Kusabhavanapura (Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 398). 

Kusasthala—Kanouj (Hemakosha). 

Kusasthali—l. Dwaraka, the capital of Anartta, in Gujarat. Dw4rak4 was founded on 
the deserted site of Kusasthali by Krishna (Harivaméa, ch. 112). 2. Ujjayini (Skanda P., 
Avanti Kh., chs. 24, 31). 

Kusavartta—l. A-sacred tank in Tryamvaka, twenty-one miles from Nasik, near 
the source of the Godavari. 2. A sacred ghat in Hardwar. 

Kusavati—l. Dwarak4’ in Gujarat (Nilakantha’s Commentary on v. 54, ch. 160, Vana P. 
of the Mbh.) It was founded by Anartta, the nephew of Ikshaku. It was also called 
Kusasthali and was the capital of Anartta-desa (Siva P., pt. vi, ch. 60). 2. Kusavatt, 
which was situated onthe border of the Vindhya hills (Ramayana, Uttara K., ch. 121), 
was perhaps the ancient Darbhavati (modern Dabhoi), thirty-eight miles north-east of 
Baroach in Gujarat. It was the capital of Kuga, son of Ramachandra. 3. Kasur in the 
Panjab, thirty-two miles to the south-east of Lahore. 4. Same as Kusabhavanapura and 
Kusapura the capital of Kuga, son of Ramachandra (Raghuvamsa, C. 15, v. 97): Sultanpur 
in Oudh. 5. Ancient name of Kuéinara or KuSinagara, where Buddha died (Mahé- 
parinibbdna Sutta in SBE., XI, p. 100; Jdiaka, Cam. Ed., vol. V, p. 141—(Kusa- 
Jataka). 6. A place on the bank of the Vena or Wain-Gaig&é which was given by 
Aryaka, the founder of the Abhira dynasty, to Charudatta after killing Palaka, the tyrant 
king of Ujjayini (Mrichchhakatika, Act X, 51). 

Kusinagara—The place where Buddha died in 477 B.c., according to Prof. Max Miller, 
but according to the Ceylonese chronology and Prof. Lassen, he died in 543 B.c., (see 
Goldstiicker’s Pdnini, pp. 231-233), at the age of eighty in the eighth year of the reign of 
Ajatasatru. It has been identified by Prof. Wilson with the present village of Kasia, 
thirty-seven miles to the east of Gorakhpur and to the north-west of Bettia. Buddha 
died in the upavattana of Kusinara in the SAla grove of the Mallians, between the twin 
S419, trees in the third watch of the night, resting on his right side with his head to the 
north (Mahdparinibbana Sutia in SBH., Vol. XI, pp. 103, 116). ee erected three 
stipas on the scene of his death. It was anciently called Kusavati (Jdiaka, Cam. ne 
V~, 141—Kuia-J diaka). The charcoal ashes of Buddha’s funeral pyre were enshrined in a, 
stipa at Barhi now called Moriyanagara in the Nyagrodha forest, visited by Hiuen Tsiang. 
The ruins of Aniruddwa near Kasia in the district of Gorakhpur have been olan 
with the palaces of the Malla nobles of the Buddhist records. — The relics (bones) ae 
were divided by the Brahmin Drona into eight parts among the oe, ts a alsa, 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu, Bulayas of Allakappaka, Koliyas ot ag r agen 
of Bethadvipa (perhaps Bethid), Mallas of Pava, Mallas of Kusinara ( usinage = 

: : A nthem. The Brahmin Drona 
Ajatasatru, king of Pataliputra, who all erected stiipas upo . saa aaa 
built a stiipa upon the pitcher with which he had measured the relics, ” cee y 
; . bu from Buddha’s funeral pyre (Mahé- 
of Pippalavatt built another on the charcoal ir ee nie eee eee 
parinibbana Sutta, ch. 6). Dr. Hoey, identifies Kasia with the pi 
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see the hai or tie mendicant robe after he had left his hain (JASB., 
Vol. LXIX, p. 83). Though Mr. Vincent A. Smith doubts the identification of Kusinagara 
with Kasia, yet the recent exploration by the Archeological Department has set the 
question at rest. The sttipa adjoining the main temple containing an image of the dying 
Buddha was opened and a copperplate was discovered showing the following words at 
the end “ Copperplate in the Sttipa of Nirvana.” 

Kuésinara—Same as Kusinagara. 

Kustana—The kingdom of Khotan in Eastern or Chinese Turkestan, famous for the stone 
called Jade: hence it is called by the Chinese Yu (Jade)-tten. It was called by the 
Chinese Kii-sa-tan-na (Bretscheider’s Medieval Researches, LI, p. 48). Tt was visited by 
Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. Its old capital was Yotkan, a little to the west of the modem 
town of Khotan, which in the ancient manuscripts discovered by Dr. Stein is called 
Khkotana and Kustanaka. The territory of Khotan was conquered and colonised by Indian 
immigrants from Takshasila (Taxila) aboutthe second century before the Christian era. Dr. 
Stein identified the Buddhist sttipa and theSa-mo-joh monastery of Hiuen Tsiang with the 
Dibe in the cemetery of Somiya, a mile to the west of Yotkan. Dr. Stein discovered 
many Buddhist shrines, sttipas, relievos and statues of Buddha and Bodhisattvas in 
stucco at Dandan-Ulig (ancient Li-sich), Niya, Hndere and Rawak buried in the sand 
of the desert of Taklamakan in the territory of Khotan, and exhumed from the ruins 
many painted panels and documents written in Brahmi and Kharoshti characters on 
wooden tablets (Takhids), and papers ranging from the third to the eighth century of 
the Christian era (Dr. Stein’s Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, p. 402). Fa Hian saw at Khotan 
in the fourth century the drawing of cars of the Buddhist 7Z’ri-ratnas, Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sangha, which are the prototypes of the modern Jagannath, Balarama, and Subhadr§. 
At Ujjayini, at the time of Samprati, Asoka’s successor, the Jainas used to draw a car 
on which Jivantaswimni’s image was placed (Sthavirdvali, Jacobi’s ed., XT). The name 
of Kustana has also been mentioned by It-sing (see Records of the Buddhist Religion by 
Takakusu, p. 20). Same as Stana. 

Kusumapura—Same as Kusamapura (Iudrdrdkshasa, Act IL). 

Kutaka—Gadak, an ancient town containing many old temples in Dharwar district, Bombay 
Presidency (Bhdgavata P., V, ch. 6). 

Kutika—The river Kosila, the eastern tributary of the Ramganea in Rohilkhand and Oudh 
(Lassen’s Ind. Alt., Il, p. 524, and Rémdyana, Ayodhya K., ch. 71). 

Kutila—Same as Kutiké. 

Kutikoshtiké—The Koh, a small affluent of the Ramgaig’ in Oudh (Lassen’s Ind. Al., 
Vol. IT, p. 524 and Ramdyana, Ayodhya K., ch. 71). 

Kuva—sSame as Goparashtra and Govarashira : Southern Konhkana. 

iF, 

Lada—Same as Lata (Southern Gujarat) and Rédha (a portion of Bengal). 

Lahada—It is a border-land between Kasmir and Dardistan (Lrihat-Samhitd, ch. XIV, 
v. 22; Ind. Ant., XXIT, 1893, p. 182—Topographical List of the Brihat-Samhitd by Dr. 
Fleet.) 

Lakragad—The fort of Lakragad was situated on the Rajmahal hills in Bengal ; it was an 
old fort. It is the Lakhnor of Menhajuddin and other Muhammadan historians 
(Beveridge’s Buchanan Records in C. R., 1894). 

.Lakshmanévati_-l. Lakhnauti is the corruption of Lakshmandvati. It was another 
“name for Gauda (town), the ruins of which lic near Maldé. It was the capital of the 
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country of Gauda (Tawney: Merutuiga’s Prabandhachinlémani, p- 181). It stood on 

» the Icft bank of the Ganges. It was the capital of Bengal in 730 a.c. (Rennell’s Vemoir 
of a Map of IHindoustan, p. 55), which date, however, docs not appear to be correct. 
Lakshmana Sena, the son and successor of Ballala Sena and grandson of Vijaya Sena, 
and great-grandson of Hemanta Sena, the son of SAimanta Sena (Deopira inscription: 
Ey. Ind., 1, 3),is said to have greatly embellished the city of Gaud with temples and other 
publie buildings, and called it after his own name, Laknauti or Lakshmanavati(Martin’s 
Hast. Ind., Ill, p. 68). He was a great patron of Sanskrit literature. Jaya Deva of 
Kenduli,—the author of the celebrated lyric Gila Govinda (Bhavishya P., Pratisarga, Pt. [V, 
ch. IX), Umapatidhara, the commentator of the Kaldpa grammar and minister of 
Lakshmana Sena (Prabandha-chintdmani, p. 181), Govarddhana Acharya, the spiritual 
guide of Lakshmana Sena and author of the Arya-saptasatt, Sarana, and Dhoyi (who is 
called Kavi Kshamapati-srutidhara by Jaya Deva in his Gita-Govinda), the author of 
the Pavana-diita, were called the Paficharatna or five gems of Lakshmana Sena’s court 
in imitation of the Nava-ratna or nine gems of Vikramaditya (Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, 
p. 1832.) Halayudha, the author of a dictionary and the spiritual adviser of the monarch, 
and Sridharaddsa, the author of the Sadukti Karndmrita also flourished in his court. 
Lakshmana Sena founded the Lakshmana Samvat (era) in 1108 A.D. (Dr. R. L. Mitra’s 
Buddha Gaya, p. 201), but according to Dr. Bihler, in 1119 a.p. (Deopara Inscription 
of Vijayasena : Bp. Ind., Vol. I, p. 307). Hunter considers that the name of Gauda was 
more applicable to the kingdom than to the city (Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Vol. VII, p. 51; Bhavishya P., Pratisarga P., Pt. I, ch. 11). For the destruction of 
Gauda and the transfer of Muhammadan capitalto Rajmahal in 1592, (see Bradley-Birt’s 
Story of an Indian Upland, ch. 2). 2, Lucknow in Oudh. It is said to have been founded 
by Lakshmana, brother of Ramachandra, king of Oudh. It was repaired by Vikraméa- 
ditya, king of Ujjayint. The town was first made the seat of government by Asaf-ud- 
Daulah in 1775 (Conder’s Modern Traveller, Vol. IX, p. 296). See Lucknow in Pt. II, 
of this work. | 

Lakulisa—See Nakulisa. 

Lampaka—Lamghan, on the northern bank of the Kabul river near Peshawar (Hemakosha; 
Lassen’s History traced from Bactrian and Indo-Scythian Coins in JASB., 1840, p. 486 ; 
Brahménda P., Parva, ch. 48). Tt is also called Murand&. tis 20 miles north-west 


of Jalalabad. 
Lampaka—Same as Lampaka (Mdrkdad. P., ch. 57). 
Languli—Same as Langulinit. (I6h., Sabha, ch. 9). _ eee 
Langulini—The river Languliya on which Chicacole is situated, between paoeg ae ee 
Kalingapatam (Pargiter’s Markandeya P., ch. 57, p. 305). Tt is sc oe Sgt anal 
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of the Mahendra range which abuts into the ocean and cross it to reach Lank&, or in 
other words, the island of Lanka, according to the Rdmdyana, was situated to the south 
of the Cardamum Mountains which form the southern portion of the Mahendra range, 
while if Ceylon be the ancient Lanka’, one is not required to cross the Tamzaparni river 
to go to the southern extremity of the Mahendra Mountain in order to reach that island 
by the Adam’s Bridge (or Setubandha Rimegvara); 2. Baraha-mihira, the celebrated 
astronomer, says that Ujjayini and Lanka are situated on the same meridian, while 
Ceylon lies far to the east of this meridian ; 3. Some of the works of the Pauranic 
times mention Lank& and Simhala (the corruption of which is Ceylon) as distinct islands 
(Brihat-Samhitd, ch. 14 and Devi P., chs. 42, 46). On the other hand, the Mahdvania, 
the most ancient history of Ceylon composed in the 5th century a.D., distinctly 
mentions that the island of Lanka& was called Sinhala by Vijaya after his conquest, and 
calls Dutthagdmani and Parakramabahu kings of Laika or Simhala (Geiger’s Mahdvanéa, chs, 
VII, XXXII). The Réjdvalé also mentions, the tradition of the war of Ravana in the 
island of Ceylon (Upham’s Rajdvalt, Pt. I). Dhammakitti, the author of the 
Déthdvamsa, who lived in the twelfth century A.D., in the reign of Parakramabahu JI, 
king of Ceylon, states that Simhala and Laika are the same islund. It is called Zeilan 
or Silan (Ceylon) by Marco Polo, who visited it in the thirteenth century A.D. 
(Wright’s Marco Polo). For other derivationsof the name of Bilan, sce Col. Yule’s 
Travels of Marco Polo, Vol. Tl, p. 254, note. 

Lata—1. Southern Gujarat including Khandesh situated between the river Mahi and 
the lower Tapti: the Larike of Ptolemy (Garuda P., ch. 55; Dowson’s Classical Dic- 
tionary of Hindu Mythology ; Dr. Bhandarkar’s Host. of the Dekkan, sec. XI, p. 42). It is 
mentioned in the Kdmastira of Vatsyéyana. It comprised the collectorates of Surat, 
Bharoch, Kheda and parts of Baroda territory (Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh 
by Burgess). According to Col. Yule, Lada was the ancient name of Gujarat and 
Northern Konken (Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 302 »). It isthe Lathika of the Dhauli 
inscription and Rastika (Ristika) of the Girnar inseription of Asoka. According to 
Prof. Bithler, Lata is Central Gujarat, the district between the Mahi and Kim rivers, 
and its chief city was Broach (see Additional Notes, It-sing’s Records of the Buddhist 
Religion, by Takakusu, p. 217 ; Alberuni’s India, I, p. 205). In the Copperplate 
Inscription found at Baroda, the capital of Lata or the kingdom of Liatesvara is said 
to be Elapur (v. II). Theinscription also givesthe genealogy of the kings of Liatesvara 
(JASB., vol. VIII, 1839, p. 292). But it is doubtful whether Lata and Lateavara 
are identical kingdoms. Lata was also called Lada in the Biddhasdlabhanjikd; Ollideta 
appears to be identical with Lata (see Olla). The Nagara Brahmins of Lata (Gujarat) 
are said to haveinventedthe Nagri character. The Devanagari character, however, is 
said to have been derived from the Brahmi alphabet. 2. Ridha: the Lada of Upham’s 
Mahdvamia is a corruption of Radha in Bengal (see Radha). 

Latthivana—Same as Yashtivana (Jdiaka, Cam. ed., IV, p. 179; Mahdvagga, I, 22). 

Lavana—The Lun (Looni) or Nun Nadi which rises near Paniar and falls into the Sind at 
Chandpursonari in Malwa (Mdlatt-mddhava, Act IX; Arch. 8S. Rep., Vol. II, p. 308). 

.Lavapura—Called also Lavakota or Lavavara afterwards called Lohiwar : Lahore, founded 
by Lava, the son of Ramachandra (Tod’s Rajasthan, I, p. 224). The ruins of the ancient 
city still exist near the present city of Lahore. Inthe Jaina Inscriptions at Satruijaya, 

itis called Labhapura (Hp. Ind., Vol. TI, pp. 38, 54). 

Lilajana—The river Phalgu : but, in fact, the western branch of the river Phalgu, which 
joins the Mohind few miles above Gaya, is called by that name, See Nilajana. 
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Lodhra-Kanana—The Lodh-moona forest in Kumaun (Rdmiyana. Kishk., ch. 43): see 
Karmachala. it was the hermitage of Garga Bishi. 

Loha—Atfghanistan (4/0h., Sabha, ch. 26). In the tenth century of the Christian era, the 
last Hindu king was defeated by the Muhammadans, and Afghanistan became a 
Muhammadan kingdom. See Kamboja. 

Lohargala—aA sacred place in the Himalaya (Vardha P., ch. 15). It is perhaps Lohaghat 
in Kumaun, three miles to the north of ChampAwat, on the river Loha, as the place is 
sacred to Vishnu (see Kiirmachala). 

Lohita-Sarovara—The lake Rawanhrad, which is the source of the river Lohitya or 
Brahmaputra (Brahmdnda P., ch. 51). 

Lohitya—1l. ‘The river Brahmaputra (J7bh., Bhishma P., ch. 9; Raghuvamia, c. IV, v. 81; 
Medini). For the birth of Lohitya, the son of Brahma, see Kdlikd P., ch. 82. Parasu- 
rama’s axe fell from his hand when he bathed in this river, owing to the sin of killing his 
mother. According to K4lidasa, the river was the boundary of Pragjyotisha or Gauhati 
in Assam (Raghuvaméa, IV, v. 81). For a description of the source of the Brahmaputra, 
see Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya, Vol. IT, ch. 48. 

Lohitya-Sarovara—The source of the river Chandrabhagé or Chinab in Lahoul or Middle 
Tibet (Kdlika P., ch. 82). It is a small lake now called Chandrabhiga. 

Lokapura—Chanda in the Central Provinces. It contained the temples of Mahakali and 
her son Achalegvara who was formerly called Jharpatesvara (Skanda P.). 

Lomasa-Aérama—The Lomasgir-hill, four miles north-east of Rajauli in the sub-division 
of Nowadah, in the district of Gaya; it was the hermitage of Lomasa Rishi (Grierson’s 
Notes on the District of Gaya, p. 27). a 

Lonira—See Vishnu-Gaya (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62 ; Cousen’s Antiquarian Remains in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, p. 77). ; 

Lumbini-Vana—Rummen-dei in the Nepalese Terai, two miles to the north of Bhagavanpur 
and about a mile to the north of Paderia. See Kapilavastu. The eight Chaityas or 
sacred places which are visited by Buddhist pilgrims are (1) The Lumbini Garden in 
Kapilavastu where Buddha was born; (2) Bodhi tree in Bodh-Gaya where he attained 
Buddhahood ; (3) Mrigadiva in Benares where he preached his law for the first time (4) 
Jetavana in Sravastt where he displayed miraculous powers ; (9) Saikasya in the district 
of Kanauj where he descended from the Trayatrimsa heaven ; (6) Rajagriha in Magadha 
where he taught his disciples ; (7) Vaisali where he spoke to Ananda about the length of 
his life ; (8) Kusinagara where he died in a Sala rove (Mahé-parinibbdna Sutta, VI, 51-62 ; 
in SBH., Vol. XI). 

M 

Machchha—Same as Matsya (Aiguitara Nikdya, Tika Nipata, ch. 70, para. 17). 7 

Machheri—Alwar, which formerly appertained to the territory of Jaipur (see Matsya-desa). 

Maiana-Tapovana—Same as Kamasrama (Raghuvamia, xi, 12). | 

deuraka—Same as Modagiri (Matsya P., ch. 118). : 

<a as Dandakaranya (Ramdyana, Uttara, chs. 92, 94). falls into the 

Madhumati—The Mohwar or Modhwar river which rises near Ranod and fails lau 

“in Malwa (Mdlatt-Mddhava, Act IX, and Arch. 
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identified by Growse with Maholi, five milcs to the south-west of the present town of 
Mathura. In Maholi is situated Madhuvana (or forest of Madhu), a place of pilgrimage 
(Growse’s Mathurd, pp. 32, 54). 

Madhura—Same as Mathura (see Ghaja-Jdtaka in the Jdiakas (Cam. ed.) IV, p. 50, which 
is a distortion of the story of Krishna). 

Madhuvana—See Mathura. 

Madhyadega—The country bounded by the river Sarasvati in Kurukshetra, Allahabad, 
the Himalaya, and the Vindhya ; the Antarveda was included in Madhyadesa (Manu Sam- 
hitd, ch. II, v. 21). The boundaries of Majjhimadega of the Buddhists are :—to the east 
the town Kajaigala and beyond it Mahdsala ; south-cast the river Salavati; south the 
town Setakannika: west the town and district Thuna; north Usiradhvaja Mountain 
(Mahdvagga, V, 12, 13). Kampilya was originally the castern limit of Madhyadesa 
(Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 115, note). The countries of Pafichala, Kuru, 
Matsya, Yaudheya, Patachchara, Kunti and Stirasena were included in Madhyadeéa 
(Garuda P., I, ch. 55). Madhyadesa includes Brahmarshi-desa which again includes 
Brahmavartta (Max Miiller’s Rig-Veda, Vol. I, 45). 

Madhyamarashtra—Same as Mahakosala or Dakshina-Kosala (Bhatta Svamin’s Commen- 
tary on Kautilya’s Arthasdsira, Bk. TI, Koshadhyaksha). 

Madhyamesvara—A place sacred to Siva on the bank of the Mandakint (Kirma P., Pirva, 
ch. 33). See Paficha-Kedara. 

Madhyamika—Nagari near Chitore in Rajputana, which was eer ked by Menander ; he 
was defeated by Vasumitra, grandson of Pushyamitra and son of Agnimitra of the Suiga 
dynasty, Agnimitra being the viceroy of Vidisa (Kalidasa’s Mdlavikdgnimitra, Act V; 
Vincent A. Smith’s Harly History of India, p. 199). Same as Sibi. But according to the 
Mahébhdrata (Sabha P., ch. 32), Madhyamika and Sibi are two different countrics, though 
their names are mentioned together. 

Madhyarjuna—Tiruvidaimarudir, six miles east of Kumbhaconum and 29 miles from Tan- 
jore, Madras Presidency ; it was visited by Sankaracharya (Ananda Giri’s Savkaravijaya, 
ch. 4, p. 16; Arch. 8. Rep., 1907-8, p. 231). It is celebrated for its temple. 

Madra—A country in the Panjab between the Ravi and the Chinab. Its capital was Sakala. 
Madra was the kingdom of Raja Salya of the Mahdbhdrata (Udyoga, ch. 8), and also of 
Raji Asvapati, father of the celebrated Savitri, the wife of Satyavana (Matsya P., ch. 
206, v, 5; Mbh., Vana P., ch. 292). Some suppose that Madra was also called Vabika. 
Vahika, however, appears to be a part of the kingdom of Madra (J/bh., Karna P., ch., 49). 
Madra was also called Takkadesa (Hemachandra’s Abhidhdna-chintémant). 

Magadha—The province of Bihar or properly South Bihar (Rdmdyara, Adi, ch. 32; Moh., 
Sabha P., ch. 24). Its western boundary was the river Sona. The name of Magadha 
first appears in the Atharva-samhitd, v, 22, 14; xv, 2. The ancient capital of Magadha 
was Girivrajapura (modern Rajgir) at the time of Jarasandha, who was killed by Bhima, 
one of the five Pandavas. The capital was subsequently removed to Pataliputra, which 
was formerly an insignificant village called by the name of P&taligrima, enlarged and 
strengthened by Ajatasatru, king of Magadha and contemporary of Buddha, to repel the 
advance of the Vrijjis of Vaisali. Udaydéva, the grandson of AjAtasatru, is said to have 
removed the capital from Rajagriha to PAtaliputra (Vdyu P., II, ch. 37, 369)., The country 
of Magadha extended once south of the Ganges from Benares to Monghyr, and south- 
wards as far as Singhbhum. The people of the neighbouring districts still call the districts 
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of Patna and Gaya by the name of Maga which is & Corrupti 
; Bon ? ‘ruption of Magadha. Int Sha 
VIStara (ch. 17) Gayasirsha is placed in Magadha. § i the Lalita 


It was originally inhabited } 
Cherus and the Kols, who were considered Asuras by the Aryans. oe the Paes 


bhrityas of Pataliputra (sec Patna), the Guptas reigned in Magadha. According to Cun. 
ningham the Gupta era commenced in 319 4.p., when Maharaja Gupta ascended 2 bei 
whereas according to Dr. Fleet (Corp. Inscrip. Ind., Vol. II, p. 25),.. it eat i 
320 A.D., when Chandra Gupta I ascended the throne of Magadha. The Guptas wing 
destroyed by the Epthalites known in India as the Huns whose leader Laclih (Lakhan 
Udayaditya of the coins) had wrested Gandhira from the Kushans and established his 
capital at Sakala. His descendants gradually conquered the Gupta territories and sub- 
verted their kingdom. The capital of the Guptas was at first Pataliputra, and though 
after Samudra Gupta’s conquest it was still regarded officially as the capital, yet, in fact 
the seat of government was removcd to different places at different times. 

Magadhi—The river Sone (Rdm., I, 32). See Sumagadhi. 

Mahabalipura—Same as Banapura. 

Mahabodhi—Scee Uravilwa (dfaisya P., ch. 22). 

Mahachina—China was so called during the medizeval period (see China). 


Mah4-Ganga—The river Alakinand& in the Himalaya (Vishnu Samhiid, ch. 85: SBE.. 
Vol. VII, p. 257 note). : 

Mahakausika—It is formed by the seven Kosis of Nepal, which are the Milamchi, the Sun 
Kosi (Sona Kosi) or the Bhotea Kosi, the Tamba Kosi, the Likhu Kosi the Dudha Kosi, 
the Aruna (Padma P., Svarga, ch. 19; MWbh., Vana, ch. 84) and the Tamor (Tamra of the 
Mbh., Vana, ch. 84). The union of the Tamor, the Aruna and the Sun Kosi forms the 
Trivent, a holy place of pilgrimage. The Triveni is immediately above Variha-kshetra 
in Purnea above Nathpur, at the point where or close to which the united Kosis issue into 
the plains (JASB., XVIT, pp. 638, 647, map at p. 761). See Baraha-kshetra. Of the 
seven Kosis, the Tamba or Tamar, and Likhu are lost in the Sun Kosi and the Barun in 
the Arun (Jbid., p. 644 note). 

Mah4-Kosala—Mahi-Kosala comprised the whole country from the source of the Narbada 
at Amarakantaka on the north to the Mahanadtf on the south, and from the river Wain- 
Gaiigd on the west to the Harda and Jonk rivers on the east, and it comprised also the 
castern portion of the Central Provinces including the districts of Chhatisgar and Rayapur 
(see Tivara Deva’s Inscription found at Rajim in the Asiatic Researches, XV, 508). Same 
as Dakshina-Kosala (Cousen’s Antiquarian Remains in the Central Provinces ang Berar, 
p. 59; Cunningham’s Arch, S. Rep., Vol. XVII, p. 68). It was the kingdom of the Kala- 
churis (Rapson’s Indian Coins, p. 33). 7 

Mahalaya—l. Same as Omk4ranatha or Amaresvara (Kirma P., Pt. II, ch. 3). 2. In 
Benares (Agni P., ch. 112). 

Mahanadi—1. Tho Phalgu river in the district of Gaya (Mbh., Adi P., ch. 215, v. 7—Nila- 
kantha’s Commentary ; Vana, chs. 87, 95). 2. A river in Orissa (Padma P., Svarga, 
ch. 3). 


Mahanai—Same as Mahanadi (K. Ch., p. 83, Vahgavasi ed.). 

Mahanandi—A place of pilgrimage in the Karnul district (Bp. Ind., Vol. I, p. 368). 

Mahapadma-Saras—Same as Aravalo ; the lake derives its name from the Naga Mahapadma 
The Wular or Valur lake in Kasmir (Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarangint, Vol. I, p. 174, note). 
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Maharashtra—The Maratha country (Vaémana P., ch. 18): the country watered by the 
Upper Godavari and that lying between that river and the Krishna. At one time it was 
synonymous with the Deccan. Atthetime of Asoka, the country was called Maharattha : 
he sent here the Buddhist missionary named Mah&adhammarakkhita in 245 p.c. (Dr, 
Geiger’s Mahdvamsa, ch. XIT, p. 85 note). Its ancient name was Asmaka or Assaka at 
the time of Buddha (see Asmaka). Its ancient capital was Pratishthana ( Paithan) on 
the Godavari. It was the capital of the junior princes of the Andhrabhritya dynasty of 
the Puranas, who were also called Satakarnis or in the corrupted form of the word SAali- 
vahanas (see Dhanakataka). The most powerful of the Andhrabhritya kings was Pulu- 
maéyi, who reigned from 130 to 154 a.c. He overthrew the dynasty of Nahapana who 
probably reigned at Jirnanagara (Juner). After the Andhrabhrityas, the Kshatrapa 
dynasty was in possession of a portion of the Deccan from 218 to 232 A.p., and after them 
the Abhiras reigned for 67 years, that is up to 399 A.v.; then the Rashtrakutas (modern 
Rathols) called also Ratthis or Rashtrikas, from whom the names of Maha-rattis (Mah- 
ratta) and Maha-rashtrika (Mah4rashtra) are derived, reigned from the third to the sixth 
century A.D. Then the Chalukyas reigned from the beginning of the sixth century to 
753 4.D. Pulakesi I, who performed the asvamedha sacrifice, removed his capital from 
Paithain to Batapipura (now called Badimi). His grandson Pulakesi II was the most 
powerful king of this dynasty. He was the contemporary of Khusrau II of Persia. Ho 
defeated Harshavarddhana or SilAditya II of Kanauj. During his reign Hiuen Tsiang 
visited Maharashtra (Mo-ho-la-cha). Dantidurga of the later Rashtraktita dynasty 
ascended the throne in 748 4.c., by defeating Kirttivarman IL of the Chalukya dynasty. 
Govinda TIL was the most powerful prince of the later RAshtrakuta dynasty. His son 
Amoghavarsha or Sarva made MAnyakheta (modern Malkhec) his capital. The Rashtra- 
kita dynasty was subverted in 978 4.c., by Tailapa of the later Chalukya dynasty. Aha- 
vaimalla or Somegvara I, who reigned from 1040 to 1069, removed hig capital from 
Manyakheta to Kalyana in Kuntala-desa. His son Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya II 
was the most powerful king who reigned from 1076 to 1126 a.c. In his court flourished 
Vijfianesvara, the author of the Mitdkshard, and Bilhana, the author of the Vikraméika- 
deva-charita. The throne was usurped by Vijjala of the Kalachuri dynasty, who had 
been a minister of Tailapa IT, in 1162 4.c., but the dynasty became extinct in 1192, 
and the Yadavas became the sovereigns of the Deccan. Bhillama of this dynasty founded 
the city of Devagiri, modern Daulatabad, and made it his capital in 1187 A.c. Sipghana 
was the most powerful king of this dynasty. In his court flourished Changadeva, the 
grandson of Bhashkaracharya (born in Saka 1036—=a.p. 1114), and son of Lakshmidhara, 
who was his chief astrologer. In the reign of Ramachandra, Hemadri, who was probably 
called Hemadpant and who was the author of the Chalurvarga-chintémani, was his 
minister. He is said to have constructed in the Deccan most of the temples of a certain 
style called Hemadpanti temples. Vopadeva, the author of the M ugdhabodha Vydkarana, 
flourished also in the court of Ramachandra. Dr. Bhau Daji, however, is of opinion 
that there were many persons of the name of Vopadeva: one the author of the Mugdha- 
bodha, another the author of the Dhitupétha or Kavikalpadruma, and a third the com- 
mentator of Bhashkarichirya’s Lildvat?, who was the son of Bhimadeva, while Keésava 
was the father of the author of the grammatical treatise. According to Bhanu Daji, the 
last flourished in the court of Ramachandra (Ramachandra Ghosha’s Literary Remains 
of Dr. Bhau Daji, ch. vill, pp. 149, 150). Ramachandra or Rimadeva was the last of 
the independent Hindu sovereigns of the Deccan. ’AlAuddin Khilji defeated Ramachandra, 
killed his son Sahkara and absorbed his dominions into the Muhammadan empire in 1318 
4.0. (Dr. Bhandarkar’s Harly History of the Dekkan, sec. xv). 
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ABOUT BUDDHIST NUNS. 
By KALIPADA MITRA, M.A. 

In the March issue of the Indian Antiquary (1921) Mr. KK. V. Lakshman Kao, MLA., has 
written (p. 83): “It is Buddha who first founded the system of Samnydsa for women 
and consequently references to bhikkhunts, samanis, pabbajitds and nunnerics are found in 
Buddhistic literature........ It is no wonder then that these young female ascetics were 
called Zwndra-sramands which necessitated a scparate rule in Panini”, and later on (p. 84) 
“J therefore consider the swmand and pravrajila mentioned in the Satra and Ganapdatha 
of PAnini as referring to the Buddhist samanis and pabbajitis.” 

It appears therefore from the above that Mr. Lakshman Rao holds that (1) Panini knew 
the Buddhist Nuns and that (2) it is Buddha who first founded the Order of the sisters 
(nuns) by ordaining them sanydsinis. 

Since the Order of the female ascetics, in some cages girls of seven years of age and 
therefore very young (called kuméra-sramands) was founded by Buddha, it could not exist 
eaylier than when Buddha flourished. To have been acquainted with it Panini must either 
be the contemporary of Buddha or must succeed him-—in any case, he could not have pre- 
ceded bim in point of time. PAnini’s knowledge or non-knowledge of the nuns there- 
fore primarily depends upon his date. I believe many authorities hold Panini to have be- 
longed to the middle of the eighth century or simply the eighth century B.c. Vincent Smith 
believes his date to have been theseventh century B.c. The date of Buddha's death was for- 
merly supposed by him to have been 487 B.c., but after the new reading of the Kharavela 
inscription hs is disposed to take it to be 544.B.c., if of course it has been cozrectly interpreted. 
The Buddhist order of bhtkkhunts could not have been founded earlier than the sixth century 
z.c. Lf these findings of the dates be correct, Panini preceded Buddha and could not there- 
fore have known the Order of nuns founded by him. The solution of the first question 
depends on how the respective dates are ascertained. If Panini preceded Buddha 
the word sramand would imply the existence of Hindu female ascetics before Buddha's 
appearance. 

The second point that it is Buddha who first founded the system of sannyase for ‘women 
is open to contention. Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri of Santiniketana has examined this point 
at som? length in the intr oduction of his work, Pdtimokkhan: (written in Bengal). I here 
give a summary of his arguments for supposing that female ascetics existed even before 

ime of Buddha. ; 
me i the Vedic times there were some women poets, such as Visvavara, Ghosha, Lops- 
mudra, who composed hymns. They were called brahmavddinis. In wae Byihaddras Oi tal 
treyi, wife of Y&jfiavalkya, was a brahmavddint. But brahmavidini does not = 
signify ‘one who has renounced the world and become a sanyiaenk ’ There is no pl : % 
of the existence of samnydsa in the period of the Samhiid. But it might be that some 
of the brahmavddinis were, like Maitrey!, married and of the world, others were Soe and 
were brahmacdrinis evenfrom youth. The instance of the brakmavddint Vacaknavi Garg et 
be taken. She disputed boldly in an assembly of the boivanne *S prac tte see 
girl 40 do so, for even in the Vedic times, @ daughter-in-law would vig : 098 a ines 
before her father-in-law (snushd suasurd lajjamdnd niliyamana—Avareye oe 

is i : i nmarried and a brahmacartt. Sawpkaracirya says 
This is suggestive of her being u me ae ta the garkasthydérama: abe 
(Vedania, 3. 4. 36-etseg) that she was unmarried and was not in 
was andsramint. 
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From the Dharinasdsiras and Grhyustivas it appears that brahmavddini was under- 
stood in the sense of kumdra-brahmacdrint. Harita says (21, 23): “Women are of two 
kinds—brahmavddini and sedyobadit. Kor the former (are enjoined) upenayanam, agnin- 
dhanam (keeping the sacred fire alive), the reading of the Vedas, and bhikshdcaryyd (beggin a) 
in one’s own home. The latter are to be invested with sacrificial thread (ug:anayanam) 
at the time of marriage.” 

The Réméyana and the AManébharuia abound in instances of women who remained 
unmarried, and without entering the world took a life-long vow of brahmacarya and begging. 
Take the instance of the Sramani Savari. Pandit V. Sdstri has pointed out that she 
did not belong to the caste of the Savaras (as Mr. Rao holds), her name only was Savari 
(Sramani Savart néma—Aranya kénlam sarga, 73, 26). The daughter of SAndilya was haw- 
méra-brahmecérini (Mbh., Salya, 55—6, 7); s0 also was the daughter of Maharshi Careya 
(Mbh., Salya, 56—7, 9). Then is cited the conversation of the bhikshul? Sulabh&a with king 
Janaka (MObv., Sdnit, 825). She was a KshatriyA and wandered about the world singly 
(mahin anucacdraiké Sulabha nama bhikshuke). 

It is clear from what has been said of the cases at least of Garg of the Byhaddranyaka and 
Sulabha of the Mahdbhdrata, that certainly amongst the Vedapunthis, females became ascctics 
from early youth (kuméra-brahmacdrint) and wandered about from country to country. 
This point has been very clearly put forth in the Harita Dharmasdstra. 

The words bhikkhu and bhikkhuni have been expressly reserved for Buddhist monks 
and nuns. Parivrdjaka and partvrdjzka signify monks and nuns of other Orders (affia- 
titthiyd). That bhikkhus and parturdjakas were not the same, but were distinguished 
appears from the Cullavagga (5. 23. 2) where a Buddhist lay Updsaka says, “* Sir, these are not 
bhikkhus but paribbdjakas”’, and from the Brikkhupdiomokkhan (Pacitéitya, 41). The Sutia 
Vibhanga Jays down—Paribbajika nama bhikkhunim ca sikkhaminam ca sdémanerim ca 
thapelua ya kdcv parvbbajka samadpannd, .€., partbbajiké incans any female who has taken 
pabbajjé excepting bhikkhunis, sikkhamdnds and sdmaneris. 

Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri has moreover shown that at the time when Buddhism 
was preached and when the Sulfas and Vinaya were composed, the existing religious sects, 
such as djivakas, acelakas, niganihas, jasilas, etc., were so named (salta ca jatild, satla ca nigan- 
thd, satia ca aceld, satta ca ehasdtakd, satlaca paribbdjakd—Sanyutia 3. 2. 13, vol. I, p. 74). 
The word bhikkhu was applied solely to Buddhist monks. The Mahdvagga (2.1.1) says, 
ania Wihiya paribbajakd. . Thus the paribbdjakas were monks other than Baddhist, and, 
according to Pandit V. Sastri, were none but the Vedapanthi Sanydsis. 

Erom the above it is evident that there were sanyasinis of other orders even before 
the Sdkya-bhikkhuat order was founded. This is suggested from the Bhikkhun epatimokkhan 
Samghddisesa, 10 :-—kinnu bhava samaniyo yd samaniyo sakyadhilaro santaifid pt samaniyo. 
Thus Buddha was not the first to create bhikkiunis, nor docs it appear that the order of the 
female ascetics was altogether a new thing. It further appeais from Sutiaviiha.ga and the 
Bhikkhupdtimokkham that the paribbdjikds dined together. So they had an order of a 
sort, though perhaps not properly organised. There were sanydsints amongst the Jains. 
Candana, daughter of Raja Cetaka was a disciple of Mahavira. She was unmarried and 
took samnydsa. She was ganini (head) of 36 thousand drydés (8.B.H., Kalpasiira), 

_ Very reluctantly did Buddha accord permission to ordain females, saying in that casc 
brahmacarya would not last long, Perhaps he expressed himself thus after considering the 
evil effects of the many existing orders of sanydsinis at the time. | 


* 
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From all these considerations the Pandit concludes that neither the bhiklunts nor their 
“Order were new creations of Buddha. 

It has been said that Buddha was very much averse to the creation of the Order. But 
when he had ultimately to accede to the request of Ananda (Cullavagga, 10. 19. 6) very 
sadly did he say that it was like a blight and would jeopardise the existence of brahmararya 
in the Samgha. 'To prevent possible harm he laid down eight garudhkamias for discipline. 
But they were unavailing. The Pdimokiham, Suttavibhanga and Cullavagga record instances 
of abuse. He had to ordain special rules in the Bhitkuitpdtimokkiam to check these abuses, 
in some cases running to the length of wilful miscarriage in latrines, killing cf fortus. ete., 
and to prevent a free mingling with the bhikthus. So he was not wrong in saying that 
if the order would otherwise have lasted for a thousand years. with the creation of the 
order of bhiklchunts it would not last for five hundred. 

The later Sanskrit literature bears testimony to the depth of immorality to which the 
bhikkunts had descended. In the Sdhttyadarpana (8, 157, dityah Sakhi na’t.... pravra- 
jiid), and = Kdmasiira (Sakht-bhikshukt-hshapanikd-tdpst-bhavaneshu sukhopdin), they are 
represented to act as go-betweens between the hero and heroine. In the Mdlati- Madhava 
Saugata-jarat-pravrajikeé Kamandaki, her antevdsint Avalokité, and priya-sakhi Buddha- 
rakshitA were engaged in effecting a clandestine union between the lovers. This shows 
that Buddha was only too true a prophet. Such paribbaj ihds were subsequently engaged 
as spies. In such circumstances how could they command respect ? Itis but natural that 
they should be contemptuously regarded. I think that the Hindus began to hate these 


” Buddhist nuns, not because “the institution was unknown to them ” as Mr. Rao holds, “bat 


because these nuns, at least some of them, must have led a life of doubtful morality.” Hindu 
or non-Hindu, Buddhist or non-Buddhist, such characters would in any circumstances be 
contemptuously treated. The contempt was hurled not at the Buddhist Order so much as 
at the immoral persons. Perhaps it would not be a difficult matter to detect corruption in 
nunneries of mediwval Europe, or for the matter of that in any ordinary nunnery of/a 


by-gone age. 
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SOME BURMESE PROVERBS. 
‘oLLECTED By Rao Bagapur B. A. GUPTE, 
AND Eptrep sy A. DT. HOUGH. 


1. Kyet hint ayo: le hina amyo :—With fowls it is the hereditary strain, with men 


it is lincage. 
2. Bin shé pu: ein nauk ma chan : tha,—Should the 


domed 


front of the house be hot, the back 


part will not be comfortable. The meaning applicable is >—~* It the head ofa family is in 


trouble the other members will also suffer.’ 
9. Let-thd : heseik : ka | let-htevk na.—li you pinch at the nail the finger tips will also 


feel the pain. The meaning Is ‘Tf you try to injure a person, be careful of his relations 
who will try to do the same to you.’ 

4. Ba -—bin-hm& hpa-yon mda thi: 
gourd-tree. Tt means: °A good man will 


good man begets good progeny.’ | 
5. Hpongyi: yt: hnin 416 1g:-—A mad priest and an unstable boat. Meaning :— 


‘ When two persons of bad character meet they are apt to do evil deeds,’ 


ba:—A pumpkin will not bear fruit on a 
have a good son ;’ or, put in another way, ‘A 
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6. O: ywe go sa-laung : ywe hnin hpon :-—or—O: ye sa-laung: ywe hnin perk ya myt. 
A crooked mouthed cooking-pot should be covered with a crooked lid ; or, one should closes 
a crooked mouthed cooking-pot with a eee lid. The meaning may he given in the follow. 
ing ways :—‘ Pay him out in his own coin :’ or ‘ Treat him as he treats you ; ’ or‘ A vicious 
person cannot be friendly with a good man;’ or ‘ One should adapt one’s self to cireum- 
stances.” 

7 Ma: kon hma htun cha.—To use the plough when the rains are over. The meaning 
tg -—£ It is not much use doing a thing when it is too late.’ It may suggest the English proverbs ; 
‘To hoist the sail while the gale lasts ;’ and ° Time and tide wait for no man.’ 

8, Pyin lun : hpin chun :—It anything is repaired too much its shane will be spoilt. 
The meaning is :—‘ Don’t try to improve on the shape of a pot that is perfect or it will he made 
useless ; ’ or ‘ If too great care is bestowed on a thing it will be spoilt.’ 

9, Myet-si-gan ;: ti-hse ma kyauk -—A blind-man is not afraid of ghosts. 

10. Taw mi :-—laung taw-gyaung let-hkit-maung-hkat.—When the jungle is on fire a 
wild-cat will show fight. Meaning :—‘ When there is no escape a wild-cat will attack in self- 
defence : ’ or ‘ When aman is ina tight place he will show fight, docile though he may he.’ 

ll. Text not legible. A tiger rushed headlong at a stone in his fury and split up his 
head : i.e., “Tf you want to fight with a man who is stronger than yourself you will be the 
sufferer.’ 

12. Text not legible. When the thin crust of a hill falls Nga Mvat Min’s pepper garden 
will be destroyed. That is, ‘When a hill-side slips down, Myat Min’s pepper cultivation, 
if it is there, is sure to be destroyed.’ Otherwise, ‘When great things fall the little ones 
will follow.’ 

13. Kyii-bin hkok kyi-ngot hmya ma kyan ze hnin.—When cutting down the Kyu-reed 
do not let so much as a stump remain. Meaning: “When you come into power remove vour 
enemies entirely, or they will get you into trouble.’ 


14. Text not legible. Pearls from one and the same bed will be similar, i.e., ‘A chip 
of the old block ; ® or, ‘ One knows the character of a man from his family ;’ or, ° x man is 
known by the company he keeps.’ 


15. Taung-detk kya yauk anauk ka ne dwet, Myin : mo nyd-et, shi-lo-ya shi ze.—* Lilies 
grow on the tops of mountains ; the sun rises from the west ; Mount Meru has split up ; let 
it be whatever you wish!’ In other words, ‘ Do not contradict those in authority nor offend 
them as there is nothing to be gained thereby. Listen to them and accniesce in everything 
they say, and, when your turn comes to obtain some advantage make the best of the 
opportunity.’ 

I give here the note made by Rao Bahadur B. A. Gupte in his own words as follows :— 
This proverb records a tradition. ‘“‘ Once upon a time a Burmese king said to his amaccho 
(page) ‘ Look here, amaccho! By my glory and power, does the sun not rise in the west ? 
Do not lilies grow on top of the hill instead of in the lake ? Did not the great Mount Meru 
(centre of the universe) split up when TI ascended the throne 2?” In answer to such questions, 
the page replied: ‘Yes Sire! Sire! the sun rose from the west ; lilies grew on the hill top, 
and Mount Meru split up. It is moreover about to fall into pieces.’ He was obliged to say 
so, as if he did not, he would have been punished. From this story comes the proverb, 
which is interpreted to mean: ‘T shall not go against any person in power nor shall I 
contradict him for fear of offending him.” Itis a custom in Burma for the Burmese not to” 
contradict the man in power, but, ag a rule, silently, to payattention to him.” 
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THE ORIGIN, GROWTH AND DECLINE OF THE vIJ AYANAGARA EMPIRE! 
: By C. R. KRISHNAMACHARLU, B.A. 

Tats se nae justly called. A Forgotten Empire’ by Mr. Sewell, on account of the 
neglect it has suffered in the historic literatuce of India till recently, and equally justly called 
‘A Never-to-be-forgotten Empire’ by Mr. Suryanarayana Row, because of its political 
greatness and its vastness in extent and influence on the shaping of South India, in its later 
polities, economics, religion and society is one of the greatest Hindu empires that India 
has witnessed. Its origin was about the end of the first quarter of the fourteenth century, and 
its end came about the end of the seventeenth century 4.D. Though thefatal battle of Talikota 
gave a blow to the earlier magnificence of this empire, its effects were damaging mainly to the 
glcry and position of the capital town Vijayanagara. The dominion of the empire lasted 
in South India for nearly a century after this battle. For the first two-hundred-and-fifty 
years of its existence the history of the empire is one of steady growth and expansion. On 
the one hand it consolidated the whole of Southern India into one Hindu State and on 
the other it checked the influx of Muhammadan conquests and civilisation into the south. 

The importance of the history of the Vijayanagara Empire for the student of history 
lies in the fact that it was the first all-South-India Hindu dominion with a strong link of 
relationship established between the ruler and the ruled, and felt in the every-day life of 
the people. The names of no rulers of medieval South India have become such house- 
hold words as those of the rulers of this line: eg., that of Krishnarava. His name has 
gathered no less an amount of heroic and romantic tradition inthe south thanthe names of 
Vikramaditya and Bhéja have done in the north and south as well. 

The old Aryan saying: Rajd kdlasya kédranam t.e., ‘the king is the cause, that is, 
the maker of time ’ holds true with rulers and ruling’ dynasties of every grade and duration. 
And that ruler or dynasty that figures as the greatest “past” cause of the condition of the 
country commands the most earnest and regardful study and treatment in the hands of 
scholars. More than that, their lives live in that unwearying stream of folk-history viz., 
tradition. ‘Che domination of this house over the destinies of South India postponed its 
Tslamization for three centuries. But for the opposition presented by this ruling family to 
the advance of Muhammadan invasion Dravidian India should have begun to yield to 
Islamic ways of life and institutions much earlier than it actually did, if at all it did so 
fully as the north. ‘During the period of its rule the south retained all its ancient national 
life, of which the north was then being robbed and deprived, through the advent and expan 
sion of an alicn rule and civilisation. The south was then not only enjoying its political 
anc religious liberty but was also making adjustments and improvements in these respects. 

The ancient dynasties of South India had gradually disappeared as the result of time. 
Atthe dawn of the sixth century A.D. we find it parcelled out into a number of principalities 
some dominating over others. The Western Chalukyas, whose capital was at Vatapi (the 
modern Bidfiimi in the Bombay Presidency) came into prominence about this time and 
constantly measured swords with the rulers of the south, and mostly with the Pallavas of 
Kanch?, who were no less war-like and no less successful. The successes of each were sig- 
nalised by the capture, though temporary, of the capital of the other. The niger dere 
settled in the country between the Krishn4 and Kaichi, nay even the Kavéri. The lat ts 
town was their stronghold even from about A.D. 390 when Samudragupta extended 


marches thereto from the north. 


; i for the B.A. 
1 This paper was prepared in the year 1915 at the request of some jee espa h tee : “a ae 
a examination of the Madras University and was subsequently sent to the press 4 ggestion. 


therofeorc, of all controvorsial points have been. avoided in it. 
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At the end of the sixth century A.D. a branch of the Chalukyan house established itself 
independently in the east as the house of Vengi, having ousted from its sovereignty the Pal- 
lava line ruling about there, For nearly five centuries thereafter the Eastern Chalukyan 
house ruled over the Andhra country almost uninterruntedly. But the Western Chalukvas 
began to wane in glory about the middle of the eighth century A.D., when the Rashtrakftas 
entered into comp2tition with them. The power of these began to assert itself strongly, and 
for nearly two centuries there existed a state of continued warfare for the RAshtfakitas 
with the Western ChAlukvyas on the one sids and the Eastern Chalukyas on the other. And 
about the beginning of ths ninth century, the Rashtraktita conquests spread es far down as 
the lands of the Pallava king Dantivarman of KA chi. Gédvinda IIE, of this family defeated 
a coalition of 12 princes of the south and even reduced the Western Ch‘ ukya sovereign of 
the time to the position of afeudatory. With the passing away of the tenth century, the 
Rishtrakiita power faded away and the YAadavas of Devagiri stepped into their place in 
the north. Originally followers and relations of the Rashtrakitas, they gradually grew in 
power and assumed independence about the beginning of the twelfth century, with the 
Mauryas of the Konkan, the Nikumbhas of Khandesh and the Guttas of Ujjaini as their vassals, 
till they came tobe one of theforemost royal houses in the south about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century,—so rich in prosperity as to make the greedy hands of °Alau’d-din and 
his general itch for a plundering conquest. 
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In the farther south, after the Pallava decline, which came about in the ninth century 
A.D., the Chélas rose and expanded in their dominion. For three centurics, 7.¢c., from the tenth 
to the thirteenth, they remained masters ofthis part of the country. RajarAja I had conquered 
almost the whcle of the west of South India, establishing Chéla suzcrainty over the Gangas 
of Mysore, the Nolambas of Anantapuc, Bellary and Mysore, the southorn part of the Vengi 
country, the Kollam country (the modern Travancore), Kudamalai (Coorg) and Mam (Cev- 
lon). His son, Rajéndra-Chéla I, reduced to Chéla supremacy all the castern country up to 
Ganjam. In the generation next to Rajéndra ChélaT, who ruled from a.p. 1012 to about 
1043 4.D., and Rajadhiraja I whose reign ended somewhere about 1053 a.p., the Chola 
house ran short of a legitimate successor. The Chélas and the Vengi Chalukyas had become 
relations by marriage and Rijéndra Chdla, the son of the Eastern Chilukva Rajaraja I, 
the kritibharta (patron) of Nannaya’s Andhra-Mahibhiratam, was chosen for the Chéla 
throne with the title of Kuldtturga-Chéla I. This combination of sovercigntics brought 
and kept the most part of South India under one crown, like England and Scotland uniting 
under James I who camefromthe north. This Chdla-Chilukya sovereignty continued in pros- 
perity till about the beginning of the thirteenth century, when it broke down and gave occasion 
‘and opportunities for the growth of the minor kingdoms into prommence and power. The 
Kakatiyas of Anumkonda and Orangal, who were originally feudatories of the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyan, had asserted independence about the middle of the eleventh century 
and gradually grew to be a powerful Andhra kingdom about 1230 A.D. 


About 1235 a.p. Kalinga was lost to the Chélas. In the south-west the Hoysalas 
had consolidated themselves into a strong power with two branches ruling at two capitals, 
viz., Dvarasamudra in the north, and Vikramapuram near Srirafgam in the Trichinopoly 
district in the south. They had established their dominion in this district and engraved 
their inscriptions in the RaiganAtha temple at Sriraigam. These kings were on hostile 
terms with the Chélas about the beginning of the thirteenth century. It wasabout then that 
they founded their second capital at Kannanir near Sriraigam, calling it Vikramapura, their 
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conquest being signalised by the foundation of a temple, called Hoysalesvara, there. Uhe 
Ché]a sovereignty had lost by this time its integrity and suffered disruption. Its chicf seats 
were two, Tanjore and Kaichi. The first was under the weak king Rajarija TI. The 
second was under the rule of that family of the Chélas who called themselves Siddhis, under 
one of whom, Manmasiddhi, Tikkana the Telugu poct was a minister. Sometime between 
A.D. 1230 and 1200 Sundara Pandya IT of Madura had invaded the Chola capital Tanjore 
and burnt it. Rajaraja TT subsequently prostrated at his fect and at the cost of his 
indeperidence regained the capital. In the neighbourhood of this disintegrating Chéla dumi- 
nion, the Sengeni chiefs, calling themselves Sambuvarayas throughcut their political career 
as the fcudatories of the Chélas, gradually rose into independence, which they achieved in 
about 1339 A.D. just about the time of the dawn of the Vijayanagara House. 

The years 1253 and 1254 a.p. were very eventful for the history of South India. The 
weak Chéja was yielding before the advancing Pandya. Sundara Pandya established his 
superiority over the Hoysalas of Dvdrasamudra and over the Chélas both of Tanjore and 
Kaichi. He had taken Srivahgam from the Hoysala. In the hostilities between the Hoy- 
sala and the Paudya, the Chola king Rajaraja IIT managed to recoup and get the upper hand, 
and eventually ousted the Hoysala from his ancestral dominion by defeating Somesvara 
about 1254 A.D. 1253 a.D. saw the Pandya rise, and 1254 4.p. saw the Chéla ris2., The 
ascendencics of both were temporary only. The balance of ascendency was now very 
unsteady and easily and quickly tilting. Though in the south the Hoysala was now 
defeated. by the Pandya and now by the Chéla, he bad the most substantial dominion 
and power of the three; for when the torrent of Muhammadan invasion from the north 
rush down in 1306 4.p. and later,the Hoysala was ina cendition to contribute much to the 
check of the stream. At this period there were otber potent kingdoms in Peninsular India. 
The Yadavas and the Kakatiyas were in no less prosperous and powerful condition than 
the Hoysalas. In the latter half of the thirteenth century the extreme south was a 
whirlpool of discords, fights and captures; the Chéla house divided into many branches 
and passing through the last convulsive stages of a shattered and lingering sovereignty; 
the Pancya house trying to absorb it, but corroded inwardly by the cancer of domestic 
dissension; the Hoysala strong, but yet weak hare owing to remoteness from the northern 
branch and capital. . | 

While this was the political condition of the south, a small rocket of discord flies up 
from Madura and falls as a signal at Delhi. Mr. Sewell informs us, on the authority of the 
Muhammadan historian Wasaf, that ‘ Sundara the son and murderer of Kalés Devar {7.€., 
Kulaéékhara) gained the throne of the Panlya in 1310 a.p. by defeating his brother Vira, and 
being defeated by him later, fled to Delhi, to bring in Muhammadan intercession on i 
behalf’. It is to be noted that none of the other powerful kings of the south ane eee 
to fight for this discontented Pandya prince. The capture and sack of Madura in a ae 
was thus but the outcome of family dissensions in the Pandya house, a phenomenon simular 
to the intervention of Baber in the affairs of the Lodis of Delhi. 

The Pandyas and the Hoysalas succumbed to the ravages of the pean The 
Chola, dominion was but lingering. The K&akatiyas had also bent under these same Waves 

li i: ts of ‘infidel’ India were only series of 
of alien conquest. As Mahmud of Ghazni’s conques saturn enelnieies 

lunders in the name of Islam and the Prophet, the southern invasions Ala 
aes ‘tarvism. . 16 was not the legitimate and natural outcome of 
were but sallies of greedy uoilitaryism. - Presrapnbrannge fener nag spemagetp 
the expansion of a people into foreign lands throng : p eee en. ie tai 
adventures in quest of settlement, as was the expansion of the Englis ' 
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and Australia. The conqueror was only a wayward and seli-willed acconiplice of an un- 
scrupulous offspring of the Imperial family of Delhi, who was casting his wistful eyes on the 
Imperial throne, and for it was even aiming his ungrateful and treacherous sword at the neck 
of his old, loving, benevolent and unsuspecting uncle the Emperor Jalalu’d-din. Tho results of 
a conquest pressed on under such auspices to such distant parts were bound not to be perma- 
nent or far-reaching. The cyclone comes, sweeps over the earth's bosom, but does not stay 
on. Trees fall. Buildings shake aud crumble. And villages perish. The cyclone is off 
before the next hour ends. But the dire effects of its rude play last for+a long 
period. Such also were the cficets of this Muhainmadan conquest on the peninsular 
portion of India. Out of the conqueror’s vanity an attenipt at setting up a viceroyalty 
inthe Panjyan country was actually made. The lifeless bija for an abortive dominion was 
thus sown vainly. For nearly a quarter of a century from a.p. 1310 this alien viceroyalty 
lived on with a great deal of straia on itself and nota little discontent of the subjected 
native dynasties and people. The contact with Delhi at iis great distance was for some years 
a difficult thing to maintain. Without the imperial patronage and reinforcement so small 
a inilitary settlement at such a distant place could not live for a longer time. The fact that 
this viceroyalty, consistently with the spirit of the criginal conquest, persisted cven after be- 
coming a local government in a religious policy very offcnsive to the people which hastencd 
its doom. In 1827 a.v., that is within two decades of the establishinent of the Pandyan 
viceroyalty, the viceroyrevolted against Delhi and sought refuge with the Hoyeala king. To 
squeeze more tribute from the South-Indian royal houses an expedition was organised 
against these. But this time the Hindu dynastics of the south formed themselves into a 
national military confederacy and effectively resisted the expedition. Thoughit was carried 
out almost under the very nose of the Tughlak emperor who had just then held his fickle 
capital at Devagici (Daulatabad) in preferenca to Delhi, it failed in the face of such an op- 
position. This wasin A.D. 13844. In a.p. 1347 the Bahmani viceroyalty of the Dekhan 
declared its independence of Delhi. Though the Pandyan viccroyalty had failed, the 
Bahmani viceroyalty lived long enough to measure swords with the opposing south. The 
ambitious, premature and more distant viceroyalty had failed, while the more opportune 
and less distant viceroyalty lived on. 
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Till now the ascendency of a particular ruling house in Dravidian India was but the 
manifestation of the martial superiority of one over the rest of the Hindu kingdoms. His- 
tory, like agriculturs, presents to us the truth of the law of ‘rotatory fertility.” As new lands 
give profuse crops, hew communities give powerful heroes and rulers. So far as Dravidian 
India could yield, it had yielded powerful dynasties with magnificent capitals in oll its parts, 
except where Vijayanagara was now to rise. The Hastern Chalukyas had run out their glorious 
career in the north of the eastern country. The Pallavas had shone and set still earlier in 
-the mid-east districts, The Chélas had held their supremacy over most of the Peninsula 
with Kaichi and Tanjore as their later centres. The Pandyas had by their brilliant history 
raised Madura into the star-like cluster of the classic capitals of the south. The Hoysalas 
had grown, ripened and withered. The Cheray being only a cornered dynasty could never 
naturally become a representative and strong military power in the south. Thus it seems 
as though the turn came to a feudatory family, 9s has almost always been the case in the 
history of the south, to rise to prominence, on the ground of natural causes and historic 
relevancy, viz., (1) its connection with the part of the country which was rich and civilised 
and henee exposed to the greedy expeditions of the Muhammadans then in the ascendant in 
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almost all parts of Upper India, and (2) the natural law in history that the strongest feuda- 
tory of the last ruling family must step intoits place when that family retires from power, 
much like the retiring man in advanced age. 

The Hoysala power gave place to the Udayar rule in the south of Mysyre and in the 
country round about Sriraigam: Udayar being the title of the chiefs of the first Vijayanagara 
dynasty, taken alter the Chéla kings, under which they rose into military prominence at 
Penugonda (modern Ananthapur district), in the South Arcot, Chingleput, Cuddapah and 
Nellore Districts. We find the earliest of their inscriptions even so far north ax Badamil 
(the historic Vatapi, Bombay Presidency), which after the downfall of the Western Chaluk- 
yan dynasty in course of time became part of the northern dominions of the Hoyselas, 
(directly under the Vijayanagara U/ayars who were their local governots). 

The five sons of Sangama I of this family ruled over almost the whole of the Peninsula 
between the Krishnaand Kaveri rivers. About 4.p.1336, the traditionary date given for the 
foundation of this house, Harihara I, the first of the five sons, held the position of the lord 
of the whole country between the eastern and western oceans. His brothers were lords 
of the other parts of the country, Kampa (Kampana I) being the Lord of Nellore and Cud- 
dapah districts, and Bukka in chargs of the MuJuvayi country, ¢.e., the country around the 
Mulbagal district of Maisur. MArapa, the fourth of Sangama’s sons, had control of th: 
Shimoga and the North Canara districts. Thus almost the central belt of the Peninsula 
had passed inte the direct though vassal rule of this rising dynasty, when it thought of 
starting anindependentline. In a.p. 1337, the capital ofthe crest-fallen Hoysaja was shifted 
from Dvarasamudra to Tonnfr near Srirangapatam. Towards the last days of the Hoysala 
rule, the former had come to be the seat of a viceroy of this line, a chief of the later Vijaya- 
nagara family. It was one of the thre» South-Indian capitals devastated by the Muhammadan 
conquerors, the other two being Devagiri the capitel of the YAdavas and Orugallu, the 
capital of the Kakatiyas. Thus both by the possession of its territory and the assumption 
of its capital the Vijayanagara house was practically a political descendant of the Hoysala 
line, destined to be a wider-felt and more enduring government for South India. When 
a new Kannada dynasty took the place of a Kannada sovereignty in the same ancient 
spirit of rule, there was not so much a revolution as a necessary continuative substitute 
of the fallen dynasty after the circumstance of a crushing foreign conquest. The using 
Sangama dynasty had no external difficulties in the way of its establishment and growth. 
Not only had it no political obstacles from outside but internally also the ruling family 
was well rooted in the strength of its position, nobility of ideal and morality of outlook. 
The five brothers that started the glorious career of the dynasty were like the Pandava 
brothers, to whom they compare themselves in their copper-plate recor ds—the comparison 
is really justifiable—ruled with the single mind of true Hindu brothers. Four of these 
were established as provincial rulers under Harihara I, the eldest. They acknowledged 
him as sovereign and all acted with one mind, as it were, of a Hindu joint family. Fraternal 
co-operation and regard were manifested through joint grants and j oint orders. The five 
brothers made a common grant to the Sringeri-pitha. Harihara and his last brother Mud- 
dapa issued a joint order in a certa in instance. This unanimity of the brothers started 
the family on a career of steady and sure progress in the acquisition of dominion a glory. 

At such an ascendant tide of time for this dynasty, Providence procured for it the ad- 
vice and guidance of a great scholar and gsaint--probably the greatest scholar and thinker in 
the South India of the fourteenth century. Vidydranya became the minister and on his almost 
prophetic advice was built the new capital at Vijayanagara, called also Vidyanagara, after 
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this minister-founder. This gave the dynasty its first existence as a really new ruling house, 
It was no longer the succesgor to an extinct sovereign in his ancient capital, but a new royale 
line with a new seat attached to an epic-celebrated and time-honoured spot, namely the 
Pampa (the modern Hampe). The location of the capital, in association with one of the 
most revered Saiva centres in Southern India, brought the new ruling house all the respect 
and allegiance that such an association would engender in a religiously inclined people, like 
the Hindus and especially the Hindus of the medizval times. Its location also on the.Hindu 
bank of the Tungabhadra, as the guarding post of the Hindu part of the Peninsula against 
the Mussalman part of it, was strategically very important. Proximity to the alicn kingdoms 
on the north of the river naturally led to the raising of fortifications, which are probably 
the strongest and on the grandest scale that Dravidian India has witnessed within historic 
times. Itis notable that this city could successfully resist the constant attacks of the 
Muhammadan invaders for no less a period than two centuries. 

To these advantages the ruling house added also a line of conquerors, who were no 
less faithful to the crown than war-like in the battle-ficld. The Kadamba country had been 
brought under Vijayanagara rule by Mirapa, brother of Harihara, with a viceregal capital 
at Chandragutti. The Santalige country, 7.e., parts of the modern South Canara district 
and of Shimoga in Maisur, acknowledged its supremacy, though it was in the immediate 
charge of the Pandya-chakravartin—a relic of time. Chameya-Nayaka had built the fort 
at Badami under orders of Harihara I for the strength of his northern dominions. About 
Saka 1290 (A.D. 13868) Bhaskara, the younger brother of Harihara, who ruled from about 
A.D. 1379 to 1401, was viceroy over the country surrounding the modern Cuddapah dis- 
trict. Ten years later Adoni was attacked by the Muhammadans, but these were repulsed 
by Channappa Odaya, who captured and presented it to Harihara IT. About a.p. 1880 
Udayagiri, which was the premier province in the Vijayanagara Empire was under Devaraya 
I, the first son of Harihara II. This province was, during the time of the first kings almost 
always uncer the rule of the crown princes of the Vijayanagara linc. During the reign of Hari- 
hara II, who started his reign with the imperial titles of Mahdrijddhirdja and Réjaparame:- 
vara, the Tulu country, comprising the Haive and the Konkana in the western part of the 
Peninsula, passed into the rule of the Vijayanagara crown and formed a viccroyalty border- 
ing on the western sea, just like Udayagiri on the eastern sea. Gove (1.e., Goa), about A.D. 
_ 1395, became a dependency of this crown. Virdpfiksha, the second son of Harihara I, con- 

quered the Tundira country, (¢.e., Tondamandalam).—the country covered by the two modern 
Arcot districts andthe Chingleput district, which had formerly been the dominion of the 
Pallavas and the Chélas successively, and presented them to his father. He was also the 
governor of the Penugonda province. Harihara II’s reign was a brilliant one for the Vija- 


yanagara house. lis dominions had expanded considerably and its authority over the 


conquered territories was maintained well by the dutiful governors of royal as well as non- 
royal descent. | 








comunity 


One of the incidental dangers to the stability of a ruling family is domestic 
dissension. Luckz is that house which is not divided in itself. Such a danger was upon 
the royal house after the death of Harihara II. Disputes delayed actual succession. Deva- 
raya the leg't‘mate heir secured it. Still attempt was made on his life. Fortunately his 
ubiquitious minister Lakshmidhara, one of the type and capabilities of Timma-Arasu the 
minister and parent-like councillor of the later king Krishnar&ya, warded off the cons- 
pirator’s stab from the royal person and averted an early stain of blood-shed on the succes- 
Sions of the dynasty. The fidelity of the minister was an asset to Devaraya I, 
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There was for him also the other asset, viz., the fidelity of the provincials. Generally, impor- 
tant viceroyalties were held, in the Vijayanagara times by members of the royal family. This 
was the custom under the first dynasty especially. Sons of the king held the important forts. 
Udayagiri had been under Bhiskara a younger brother of Harihara IT. In the time of 
Devaraya I, Vijayaraiya had the charge of the Muluvayi province, while Ramachandra 
Odaya, the eldest son of Devaraya I, ruled the Udayagiri province. No conquests were 
made, during the reign of Vijayaraya. But in Deverfya II’s time the Vijayanagara 
dominion was almost atits zenith. Accounts of foreign travellers, like Abdu 'r-Razak, in- 
form us that the kings of “Pallecote (Palemcottah), Coullao (Kollam i.e, Travancore), Ceyllao 
(Ceylon), Peggu (Pegu), Tennaserim and many other countries paid him tribute ’. 
inscriptions are found almost throughout the Dravidian part of the Peninsula. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH] KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.LE., 0.S.1., OMG, CBE. 
( Continued from p. 203.) 
XCVII.—THE RENEWAL OF STRIFE BETWEEN SALiBaT Kain anp Sayyip Mvrrazi, 
AND THE RUIN OF THE LATTER, 

When Salabat Khin had obtained all power in the state he sent revenue collectors into 
Berar to collect revenue from all the Lhdlisa lands in that province. Sayyid Murtaza, 
who could not endure Salabat Khan’s tenure of the office of vaitl, refused to assist or recog- 
nize the collectors in any way and returned nothing but reproaches to all their requests. 
Salabat Khan of course showed Sayyid Murtaza’s contumacy to the king in its darkest light 
ani obtained an order for the arrest of Sayyid Murtaza, but since all the amire of Berar, 
and especially Khudavand Khan, Tir Andaz Khan and Shir Khan, who were among the preatest 
of the amirs of the kingdom, were devoted to the interests of Sayyid Murtaza, and Asad 
Khan also, who held the titular office of vakéil and pishvd, was secretly in correspondence 
with him, to arrest him was no easy matter. But Salabat Khén was considering day and 

; it could be compassed. 
— om hs was in cat with the amirs of Berar, Salibat Kan, in the petition which 
he sent to the king in this case, represented him as a partner in their guilt, ee as a was 
nobody to carry petitions from Asad Khan, or present his case to the king, poet neett 
statements naturally carried great — a naan, ee = —_ with Asad Khén 

“ Abs Sn full authority to depose him ir : 
gave oo ber at Khan bethought him of a device whereby he cou sow discord gone 
the amirs of Berar. It had been customary to send all the yearly khat ats as ae 2 S es . 
Murtaza’, leaving the distribution of them to him, but this year Salabat oy ae ads 
rate rhal’at to be sent toeach amér, each by a separate messenger, _ — ane eae 
: ately encouraged to hope for advancement and for the royal pene bh care wa ra ie 
Berar appeared wearing their thalats without having consulted cous . ese aia 
ter, Sayyid Murtaz& grew suspicious = = and the concord tha: ee 

ed into scord, : 
re - ‘ Fain one intimate with, and more devoted to Sayyid Mortars than 

i ales raae ected that the khal'ai and the message which he had 
were any of the other amis, and he a! «cord. and did not wear his khal‘at but hastened to 
received with it, were a device e eee nat his disposal. When the other amirs heard 
Sayyid Murtaza and placed his services @ is | 
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that Khudavand Khin gone to Sayyid Murtaz& and paced his services at his disposal they all 
hastened to follow his example, and assembled before the town of Balapir where they were, 
invested with the royal khal’ats by Sayyid Murtaz& and, at the instigation of Khudavand 

Khan, renewed their engagements with Sayyid Murtaza, agreeing to join him in opposing 

SalAbat Khin and to consider how the latter could best be overthrown before he could 

perfect plans against which they would be unable to contend. 





It was now the rainy season, and it rained heavily daily, from morning until evening, 
so that movements of troops were not to be thought of. The amirs therefore, after consult- 
ing together, decided to disperse to their own districts and there to employ themselves in pre- 
paring their forces for war, so that when Canopus should rise and the rains should cease they 
might march with one accord against those who stirred up strife in the kingdom. 

When Salabat Khan heard of the confederacy of the amirs and of the renewal of the bond 
between them he was much perturbed and took counsel with his intimates as to the best 
means of meeting this difficulty. 


At this time the king expressed a desire to visit the palace and garden of Ahmadnagar, 
which was known as Baghdad, and on Safar 2, A.H. 992 (Feb. 14, 1584) he left the old garden 
of the watercourse, in which he had lived in complete retirement for nearly twelve years, as 
some say, for the citadel of Anmadnagar and inspected the palace and buildings of the city. 
The king had never seen the beautiful garden known as the watercourse of Ni‘mat Khan, 
since its completion, and he therefore turncd to it, to inspect it. It so happened that the 
water channel which conveyed water to that garden and garden house had burst and flooded 
the whole garden and the king remained no longer than one night in that d elling, but 
went on to the garden of the ‘Ibadatkhana, which was one of the buildings of his reign. 
There he stayed for nearly a weck, and thence he went on to the village of Manjarcsnasituate 
in a valley full of beautiful springs and covered with verdure, with fountains springing fiom 
the green hill side. Saldbat Khan had artificial tanks formed both in the valley and on the 
hill tops, and in them fountains played, and the tanks were surrounded by beautiful buildings. 
Without exaggeration the village is one of the best worthsecing in the world and there can 
be few so pleasant in the world.285 | 

The king, after enjoying himself both bodily and spiritually in this place, returned to 
Ahmadnagar and having completed his tour of all the fine buildings and gardens around 
the capital, turned his attention to sensual pleasures and inquired after scveral of the atten- 
dants of the haram. He then ordered the dancing girls of the city to be sent for, and some 
were selected for the royal service, among them one named Tulji, who was one of the most 
beautiful women in the world, and bold and alluring, and who was distinguished above 
her fellows by the receipt of special marks of the royal favour. 

At this time Salabat Khén entirely deprived Asad Khan of all power in the administra- 
tion and became absolute. When the royal command that the prince of the age?®® should 
remain in the village of Patort was issued, Saldbat Khan placed Nasira, one of his own trusted 


servants, in charge of the gate of Ahmadnagar and used occasionally to travel backwards 
and forwards between the city and Patort. 
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465 According to Firishta it was on receipt of the news that Sayyid Murtazé was again marching 
to attack him, early in 1584, that Salabat Khan removed the king from the Bdgh-i-Hasht Bihisht first to 
the Bdgh-1-Farah Bakhsh and afterwards to the Baga dad palace, where he provided him with a companion 
to amuse him and keep him occupied. —F. ii. 282, | 

#86 Burhén-ud-din, afterwards Burhan Nizém Shah II, 
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XCVITI.—THE CONCLUSION OF PEACE BETWEEN THE Nizim SHint anp 


"Apt Suini 
DYNASTIES, AND THE MARRIAGE BETWEEN SHinzipa Mirin Suin Hosary 
AND THE SISTER or IBrinim ’Apm Suin IT. 

Before Asad Khin was deposed from the office of vakiland pishvud, a sister of Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shih had been selected as the bride of Miran Husain, but after the deposition of 
Asad Khin, wao had always cultivated the alliance with Telingina, SalAbat Khan, making 
the app-oach of the army of Telingina his pretext,267 reproached Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shih, and set about preparing the way for a marriage between the prince and the sister of 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Sh&h I, and, having obtained the king’s consent thereto, he opened negotia- 
tions for the marriage. It was necessary to send an embassy to Bijaptr for the purpose, 
and the officers selected were Hakim Qasim Beg, Mirzi Muhammad Taqi Vazr-ul-Hukimah, 
and Jamshid Khan, one of the amirs of Berar. A farmdn was sent to summon Jamshid 
Khan from Berar, but as he feared artifice on the part of Salabat Khan and regarded this 
farmén as part of a plot for his undoing he hesitated to obey the summons.*6° Salabat 
Khan, in order to rcassure Jamshid Khan, wrote to him and told him that he might proceed 
direct from Chit&ptr to Bij&pdir, and need not appear at the capital, but Jamshid Khan 
was still suspicious and wrote to Sayyid Murtaz4 and all the amirs of Berar, instigating them 
to rise against Salabat Khan. The amirs, in accordance with their former bond, marched 
from their districts with all their troops and assembled at Chitapir, which was the jagir of 
Jamshid Khin. Sayyid Murtaz4 also marched from Balipfr, which was his capital, in the 
middle of Shawwal,2® with all his troops and encamped before Chitapar. The amirs of 
Berar, being now all net together at Chitaptr, with a large aid united army, renewed their 
engagements cach with the others, and Sayyid Murtaz4, with the assent of the rest, raised 
the vactr Mirz& Wusain Isfahini, who had been appointed by the king vaztr of the whole of 
Berar, to the rank of amir, assigned the Elichptr district to him in jdgir ape nes the 
protection of Berar to him and Chaghatai Khan, who both marched from Chitapur back to 
Berar and entered upon their duties. The rest of the amirs then marched with their armies 
towards the capital. . 

When the news of the advance of the amirs of Berar was received in Ahmadnagar, 
Salibat Khan set about preparing the royal army for the field, and calling upon the @ oe 
and the officers of the army to swear fidelity tohim. Many of the principal ee of the — 
who were outwardly partisans of Salabat Khan secretly sent messages ie sayy ie Maurtay: 

i s | io capes wre face to face they would desert Sal&bat Khan and join 
promising that when the amirs were Oe ee calla Saal Khan. 
the army of Berar, and so co-operate with it in the ‘ my oon eae Gulaae. Mina 
Some even, such as Mirza Yadgar and Shahvardt Khan, openly bro ve me : ae anes 
befcre the near approach of the army of Berar and left Ahmadnagat to sou i: sha i: ‘i aay: 
But since it had been eternally decreed that the army of Berar, which hea maaan : 

” . flee, their strength and numbers 
lion against its lord and master, should be defeate dd gue ‘ pga a 
availed them nothing, for victory depends on the will . nein nes of Jear,27° which is two 

The amirs of Berar, with their great ee ih 2 “4 the ear above mentioned, (Dec. 
leagues from the city of Ahmadnagar, on @-1EMjjab & 1D UN 9 “ca 1-Hijjah 6, they lay 
8, A.D. 1584) and encamped there for that night. On: Meno se Sede : 

a eed eee E ine off negotiations with 
267 It is not quite clear how this can have been aie a aaa ae 
Golconda, unless the army of that State were menacing . E geeaiots 200: 
268 Wirishta gives a slightly different account of this alla 


269 October, 1584. | ; 
270 Jear, in 199 18’ N. and 740 49° EL 
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in their camp, expecting no attack and utterly unprepared for battle, having neglected a 
ordinary military precautions, when Saldbat Khan suddenly surrounded the hills on which 
they were encamped with the royal army, elephants and artillery. The amirs of Berar, 
completely surprised, hurriedly armed themselves and mounted their horses in great con- 
fusion and drew uv their troops as best they might to meet the royal army.?™! The con- 
flict then began with artillery fire. Khudavand Khan, who commanded the left wing of the 
army of Berar, boldly charged the right wing of the royalarmy, which was commanded by 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk, and at the first onslaught threw it into confusion. Bihz4d-ul-Mulk was 
wounded and his troops were dispersed. The household troops, who had agreed to support 
Sayyid Murtaz& against Salabat Khan made the defeat of Bihzad-ul-Mulk’s wing a pretext 
for flight, and carried off prince Miran Husain with them. Jamshid Khan, who command- 
ed the advanced guard of the army of Berar, when he saw Khudavand Khan’s success against 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk, led his troops on to attack the advanced guard of the royal army, which 
was commanded by Salabat Khan, but he had scarcely reached the enemy when his horse 
was shot under him. He tried to reach another horse in order to mount it, but a swordsman 
so wounded him in both legs that he could not move and was made a prisoner by the royal 
army. The advanced guard under Salabat Khan then charged and drove back Jamshid’s 
troops and feil on the corps commanded by Tir Andaz Khan and Shir Khan and dispersed them. 
The left wing of the royal army and the right wing of the army of Berar had now closed and 
were so intermingled that friend could not be distinguished from foe. Saldbat Khan now, 
with a picked force and several elephants, attacked the troops under the immediate com- 
mand of Sayyid Murtaza, and threw them into confusion. Sayyid Murtaz4 made every 
attempt to rally his men, but they could not respond and Sayyid Murtaza was compelled to 
flee. When Khudavand Khan returned from his successful attack on the right wing of the 
royal army, he found the army of Berar dispersed and was himself compelled to flee. 


The army of Berar, overconfident in its great strength, made no account of Salabat 
Khin and at length their treachery to their king and their own foolish pride led to their defeat 
and overthrow, and they were driven into exile. 


The royal army pursued the army of Berar and took much spoil, including horses, ele- 
phants, beautiful maidservants and slave boys, gold, jewels, and all sorts of valuable pro- 
perty and stuffs. Salibat Khan, having been granted by God so great a victory, returned 
thanks to the giver of victory and ordered the troops under his command to interfere in no 
way with the property or women of the inhabitants of Berar, and to slay none, but to send 
any who might be captured to a place of safety. 


In this dreadful battle no famous man of valour was slain, save Shahvardi Khan, who 
had deserted from the royal army to Sayyid Murtaz& and Bahrim Khan, who was wounded 
with a spear by one of the elephants of his own army. The army of Berar having dispersed 
and fled, Salabat Khan did not pursxe th-m in person, but told off a body of Kolis for that 
purpose, and himself returned to court with the prince Mtran Husain. 


Mirak Mu‘in, who was at that time Sayyid Murtaz4’s agent and representative at court, on 
the day on which the battle was fought took every precaution to ensure his own safety and 
having promised the body of infantry placed at his disposal by Sayyid Murtaza, large pay 
and rewards, persuaded them that the amir-ul-wmard was victorious and had defeated the 
army of Salabat Khan. He ordered them to protect their own quarters from the mob until 


a71 This is a much more detailed account of the battle of Jeir than that given by Firishta (ii. 282), 
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the army of Berar arrived, when they would be rewarded. The soldier; believed wh t 
Mirak Mu‘in told them and armed themselves for battle. Nasir Khan with a large f e 
cavalry and infantry surrounded their quarters and a fight sisued | The eee | , ee : 
ignorant of the flight of the amirs, bravely defended their aiaters:. heiakas Uae ea 
attacking force with spears and arrows. While the combat was atits height, Mirak Mu‘in fled 
by asecret way to the house of one of his friends who lived near, then changed his clothes 
and fled, in the guise of a fagtr, and joined Sayyid Murtazi’s arm -. ane s clothes 

Mirzi Husain and Chaghatat Khan had been left to protect the country and Mirzi Husain 
had noe yet ee of the oa and Hight of the amtrs, when Chaghatai Khin, on the pretext 
of bringing his Ny left him at Hlichpfir and went to his own jégir. Meanwhile news 
of the fli ght of the amfrs had reached the kotwal of the fort of Gawil, who, assembling the 
whole eee of ee Onur to oppose Mirzi Husain came forth from the fort. In the 
morning, while Mirai Husain and his army had still no inkling of the enemy’s design, the 
defeated army of Berar appeared and Mirz4 Husain and his immediate companions mounted 
in great confusion and prepared for battle. 

A body of the amirs of the Dakan who had been told off to assist Mirzi Husain came 
up in the rear and thus surrounded Mirz& Husain, whom they put to death. Mirz4 Husain’s 
brother, Mirza Hasan, extricated himself from his perilous position with great difficulty and 
joined Chaghatai Khan. ~The two men fled together to Burhanpir, believing that they 
would thus save the mselves from impending calamity, forgetting that all things are ordered 
by fate. When they arrived at the environs of Burhanptir they were met by a force which 
had been sent by the ruler of Khandesh to seize them, and these men arrested Chaghatai 
Khin and Mirzd Hasan and plundered all their property. 

Sayyid Murtaz& and the rest of the amtrs of Berar, after fleeing from the field, reached 
the town of Paithan where they were joined by about 10,000 horse, who came in from all 
sides, so that they were numerically a strong army but they were so disorganized and de- 
moralized by fear and panic that they halted nowhere, and could not make astandeven against 
the contemptible force (of Kolis) which had been sent off to pursue them, but fled straight 
on to Burhinpfir. When they reached Burh4nptr they placed reliance on the friendship 
of its ruler for them and considered themselves safe from their enemies and halted 
in that country in all confidence, but the Sultan of Khandesh, altogether forgetting his 
former friendship with them, sent a force to attack them. The amirs of Berar were 
halted and were carelessly taking their ease when they discerned the approaching army of 
Burhanptir afar off. Sayyid Murtazd, who over eighty years of age and had suffered much 
in his flight through Berar had no longer the power to flee and resolved to remain where 
he was and surrender himself to the attacking force, and gave his army leave to disperse. 
Khundivand Khan’s brave spirit could not endure this and he therefore compelled Sayyid 
Murtaz&, against his will, to mount, and with the help of Shir Khan, Tir Andaz-Kban, Chanda 
Khin, and several soldiers, carried him away from his position of peril. The rest of the 
property of the army of Berar, 2 and ve a aes had escaped Salabat Khin’s 

, now fell into the hands of the army © urhaiipur. i ee 
_ ‘ie this Bahri Khan, having obtained a safe conduct from Salibat Kbin, hastened to 
the capital. . | 

aaevid Murtaz& and the other amérs fled from Burhénpir opie pmmeed hie 
is a dependency of the dominions of Akbar Padshab, halting not : nage ays ig oe 
of the army of Burhanptir. They suffered much before they saaiel seis Wer, OU : : 
arrived there, took some rest and proceeded towards Akbar's capital, which they reacne 
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Atter this signal victory Salabat Kh&n’s power and influence in the office of vaktl was 
greatly increased, and when he had disposed of the amirs of Berar, he deposed Asad Khan. 
altogether both from the office of vakil and the rank of amtrs, and imprisoned him in the 
fortress of Jond. He then took into his own hands all power in the state. He appointed 
Mirz4 Sadiq Urdtibadi Raf, one of his faithful friends, as his deputy for the settlement of 
vertain civil and revenue questions. 

At this time the king issued an order for the execution of the prince Mirzi Husajn,?? 
for the astrologers had represented to the king that the prince would be the cause of his 
ruin and would even attack the royal person. Tor this reason the king was cver endeéa- 
vouring to compass the prince’s death, and issuing farmans ordering his execution. S8alabat 
Khan, however, hesitated to carry out these orders and shewed great negligence in the matter 
of bringing the prince to execution. 

In the end the prophecies of the astrologers were verified and this prince was the cause 
of the ruin of his dynasty, as will shortly be shown. 

When the royal order for the execution of the prince was issued, Salabat Khan repre- 
sented that the prince was so unwell that it was possible that his sickness would be fatal, 
and that the king would thus be relieved of all anxiety. This answer so enraged the king 
that he came near to dismissing Salabat Khan, and this was the first breach in the founda- 
tion of Salabat Khin’s power and influence. 

Sayyid Murtazé and the other amirs, when they reached Akbar’s capital, were admit- 
ted to an audience,278 and Akbar, who had long been cogitating the conquest of the Dakan, 
regarded the arrival of Sayyid Murtaz4 and the other amirs, who were among the greatest 
men of that country, as an evidence of good fortune and prestige, and his ambition of con- 
quest was renewed. He now appointed the pillar of his kingdom, Mirz& ‘Aziz Kika,?"4 
who wasat that time governor of the province of Mélwa, to the command of this great expe- 
dition and having bestowed honours and favours on Murtaz4 and the other amirs, appointed 
them and other highly placed umfrs and khans of his own court to an army to be placed under 
the orders of Mirza ‘Aziz Kika. This army marched -from the capital to Malwa and joined 
Mirza “Aziz Kika. The imperial forces then marched to the town of Hindiya which s at 
the junction of the frontiers of MAlwa, Burhinpfér, and the Dakan and encamped there. 
The victorious £4hib Qirdn (Burhan Nizam Shah) was at that time one of the amirs of Akbar’s 
court and was sent to the assistance of this army. 

When Salabat Khan heard of the approach of the imperial army, he reported the matter to 
the king, and the king ordered that the army of Berar, strengthened and reinforced by other 
amirs with their contingents, should march to oppose the imperial army. The Sayyid, Asaf 
Jah Mirzé: Muhammad Taq, vazir of the kingdom (province) was appointed to the command 
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272 Firishta does not mention this sentence of death passed on prince Husain. 

273 Sayyid Murtaza and tho amirs of Berar were presented at Akbar’s court on the Nawtz festival 
(March 21, 1585). 

an Khan-i-A‘zam, Akbar’s foster brother. This proposed invasion of the Dakan dwindled into 
an. abortive raid into Berar, whence the invaders were compelled to retreat in haste, almost to flee, into 
Gujarat. The failure of the expedition was largely due to the insubordination of the amirs of Malwa, 
and especially of Shih&b-ud-din Ahmad Khan, jdgirddr of Ujjain, who had formerly been governor of 
Malwa and had been implicated in the murder of Khan -i-A‘zam’s father, Shams-ud-din Muhammad Atgah 
Khan. Nothing would induce Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan to co-operate with the Khan-i-A‘zam. He with- 


drew to Ujjain and was with difficult ; 
y prevailed upon to refrain from marching against the governor, 
—A.N > A.A, TA, Bud., F, Pp £ ‘ g £ 
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with i body of troops, to Daulatabad. Mirzi Muhammad Taqi hastened to join the arm): 
to which he had been appointed and then busied himself in preparing it for battle 


He then, having brought the army to a hi | nee 
Gidianpae g y to a high degree ol discipline, marched to the horders of 


The a 
: rs ed e the Dakan then encamped on the banks of the Tapti, which flows by the 
pod O 7 urhanptr. The ruler of Khandesh, who had agreed to oppose the advance of 
ar s army, sent several of his amifrs to see the amirs of the Dakan and tn renew fix 
treaties and engagements with them. 


In the meantime the learned Shah Fathullah Shirazi, who was Akbar’s vali, arrive'l 
at Asir with a royal robe of honour. The ruler of Khandesh, who was openly anealed G 
Akbar, reccived him with all honour and treated him with all courtesy, but ie next iis 
he sent a messenger to tell him that the army of the Dakan had arrived in Nhandesh for the 
purpose of making a night attack on Shah FathullAh’s escort, and that he was not oe 
enough to prevent them from doing so. Shah Fathullih was much perturbed by this es 
and fled that night. By daylight he had reached Gondwira,?’® and thence he fled in all 
haste and joined the army of Mirza Aziz Kaka. Mirza ‘Aziz Kika was much displeased 
with Shah Fathullah for having fled,—so much so that Shah Fathullah found it impossible 
to remain with his army and therefore fled, with the troops which had been told off as his, 
to Gujarat. 


When the army of the Dakan heard of the flight of Shah Fathullih and of his quarrel 
with Mirza ‘Aziz Kika, they regarded these events as earnest of victory and marched on 
Hindiya.?"6 

When spies informed Mirza ‘Agiz Kika of the approach of the army of the Dakan, he 
called a council of his amirs, and the conclusion at which they arrived was that the army 
of the Dakan was so strong that a battle with it should be avoided. The imperial army 
then, under the advice and guidance of Sayyid Murtaz& and the amirs of Berar, made for 
Elichptr, which is the capital of Berar, by way of Gondwara, and on their arrival in the 
environs of Elichptr, turned the day of the inhabitants of that city into night. They reached 
the environs of the city on a market day, when the inhabitants of the country round were 
bringing in their merchandise, and they plundered everything and burnt the place, levelling 
to the ground in the twinkling of an eye a city which had just before excelled Cairo and 
Damascus in population and. prosperity.?” They seized women and children and made pri- 
soners of all whom they caught and bound them, making no distinction between Musalman 
and misbeliever. After plundering and wasting Elichptr, the imperial army marched on 
to Balaptr. Thence Khudavand Khan went on to Malk&par and. Rohankhed, which h ad. 
been his jdgir, and collected thence all the treasures which had been stored up in the period 
of his governorship, and then rej oined the imperial army. 

When the army of the Dakan arrived at Hindiya, they learee that the imperial army 
had invaded Berar. They therefore plundered and. burnt Hindiya and then hastened. back 
in all haste on the trail of the enemy. 1% was breakfast time when i eee army 
was sighted by the imperial army and the latter were 80 overcome with rear ré Was DO 

275 The Sétpira Hills, i-¢., the country of the Korkis, not oe one sale tei — 
976 Khan-i-A‘sam had already left Hindiya. He had captu a ee Reine 
Rao, 4 refractory Hindu, and had undertaken an expedition to Kherla, wae 


£ bis cavalry. : : 
sai 377 The imperial troops sacked Elichptr on March 20, 1586—A-N. 
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question of their withstanding the Dakanis,*78 and Mirz’ ‘Aziz Kika, who had been led into 
this trouble by the amirs of Berar, gave up all thought of fighting and acquiring honor, 
and fled. He fled in such haste and confusion that he was forced to blind and leave behind 
him some elephants which had accompanied him on his forced march, and were now unfit 
to take the road. He then fled towards Sultanptir and Nandfrbar. The Niz&m Shan? 
army closely pursued the imperial army, halting daily where the imperial army had halted 
the day before, but not venturing to engage them, until they reached the confines of Sultén- 
pir and Nandarbar.?79 When these were reached Mirzd ‘Aziz Kika left his army on the 
borders of Sultanpir, while he marched rapidly in light order to Gujarat. The imperial 
army and the Niz4m Shahi army lay over against one another on the Sult4npir border unti] 
Mirza ‘Aziz Kika returned from Gujarat and retreated with his army to Ujjain, and the 
army of the Dakan then left the frontier and returned to the capital. It was in truth by 
God’s blessing that the Nizam Shahi army was enabled, in the king’s absence, successfully 
to oppose the imperial army of Dihli, which had overrun so many countries and ruined SO 


many kings. (To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 
ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE HARSACARITA | A reference to the original Sanskrit will make it 
OF B AN A. Clear that Skandagupta, the commandant of the 


| elephant troops of Harsa was relating to his young 
| inaster, instances of disasters to kings, caused by 
their own follies, giving one instance in each sepa- 
‘ . se i rate sentence. Hence Messrs. Cowell and Thomas 
STAY FARA A [ awraTt | SRST | have erred in treating Kakavarna and the son of 
a satatnaa ANGINA «- qWesyTaTsardiara FATT Sisuniga as different persons. We are sure that 
Se eeecie Mise a | they had before them an odition of Hargacarita 
BEIT: MCAT VWTAIS BlSAeT [thd | which had the passage in question in the follow- 
| ing wrong form : 
| 


In the sixth chapter, nineteenth paragrap: af 
Bana’s Harsacarita, there is a sentence whic sbands 


thus : 





fareaaa g a” ee fon a 
Messrs, Cowell and Thomas have translated this : SAT RICA YT esqsauaaiafada aveq- 
pacense Shs Dace ce) aaa aeaarardiaa aa area: | gates 


“ Kakavarna being curious of marvels was car- | 
ried away, no one knows whither, on an artificial | 
aerial car made by a Yavana condemned to death. 


wTTHS $3 Praga fafa | 
This is the reading in Gajendragadkar’s edition, 
whereas the Nirnayasigar edition has the full stop 


The son of Siguniga had a dagger thrust into his after acrid. 


throat in the vicinity of his city’. eee ; 
y ; - Hore it is to be noticed that there is a full stop 

They havo treated it as two separate sentences I at: Ss ae 
under the impression that Kakavarna and son of ; P°tWeen "ATRAUT: and TMNT with the letter 
Sisundga were two different persons. The Nirnaya-| joined to the latter. This is the reason of their 


sigara Press edition of 1897 (page 199), and the confusion. It is a well known fact to the historian 

edition of 8. D. Gajendragadkar and A. B. Gajendra- | of India that Kakavarna was the son of Sigunaga, 
gadkar of 1919(?) also divide the passage into two | and the second king of the dynasty founded by him. 
sentences, introducing one wogfqyq who is not men- se ages to the Puranie list of gta of the 
onedin any of Fuhrc’s manuseipts, Thon agua | SAUnlgs nasty, as given in Pargite's text wil 
Ararat is the reading of allthe three editions. (XII, 1, 4), and Vincent Smith's barly Hiatory of 
Mesers. Cowell and Thomas rightly take it to be} India on the chronology of the Sigunaga and Nanda 
TTA, & reading which is found in three of! Dynasties given in a tabular from page 44, second 
Fiihrer’s manuscripts A,B, and D, (page 269). edition. Hence the correct translation should bes 


278 During the retreat of the Khan-i-A‘ 7am an action was fought at Chandir (20° 53’ N, and 
76° 25’ EH.) in which the imperial troops engaged took some plunder, but their leader, ‘Abdullah Sultén 
Kashghari, was slain.—A. N, 

279 The Khan-i-A‘zam reached Nandirb4r on April 10, 1586. On reaching Ahmadabad he nearly 
succeeded in persuading his brother-in-law, the Khan khénan, to join him in an expedition to Ahmadnagar, 
but the approach of the rainy season and troubles in Malwa prevented the enterprise—A. N. 
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known data on Javanese culture, 
ches on that subject published in other journals and 
in books, and efforts to add to the knowledge of it. 

The first number, January-April, 1921, has 
appeared, published for the Java Institute by 
G. Kolff and Co., Weltevreden. It is admirably 
illustrated and contains articles of much interest, 
The frst deals with a stone figure of great antiquity 
found in South Sumatra, the date anc origin of 
which the author, L. C. Westenenk, endeavours to 
fix with the aid of legend and history. He includes 
in his article an account and a reproduction of an 
inscription found in Palembang. Other original 
articles are concerned with the customs of the 
Sundanese, the drama of Java and the form of 
theatre best suited to its representation, various 
Javaneso legends, the language of the school 
children, new lines of development for Javaneso art, 
the songs and games of Sundanese children, and 
secret language in Javanese. A very full notice is 
given of Prof. Hazeu’s inaugural lecture at Leyden 
on Javanese literature, ancient and modern, 
Thero are besidesshort notices of articles in other 
publications on Javanese subjects and a very full 
classified list of books and articles on the language, 
geography and ethnography of Java. 

The Institute has also issued a beautifully pro- 
duced andillustrated programme of the Congress 
at Bandung, June 17-19 and a catalogue of the 
exhibition of wood-carving held in connection with 
the Congress. Besides the customary sperches 
and debates, performances of Javanese music, 
dancing anc drama are included in the programme, 

M.J.B. 
Srupirs IN Parst History, by SHAHPURSHA 

Hormassi Hoprtvana, Principal, Bahauddin 
* College, Junagadh. Bombay, 1920. 

This stout volume of 349 pages contains a serios 
of lectures or papers read before the Society for 








soe 


the last 10 years by a well-known Professor of 
History. It need hardly be said that they are 
invaluable for their purpose, the “throwing of 
fresh light on some dark corners of Parsi anti- 
quities, by offering new solutions of old difficulties 
or unearthing facts that have hitherto escaped 
discovery.” 
_ Professor Hodivala’s methods are after my own 
heart. He goes tothe root of things: examines 
his dates from original sources, both Musalman 
chronicles and Hindu inscriptions bearing on his 
subject : studies the colophons of mediwval Avesta- 
Pahlavi MSS. for the history they may reveal ; 
and finally he addresses himself to the very im- 
portant subject of the true dates of the Persian 
Revdyeis or Epistles of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
The historical importance of ascertaining the daies 
of these documents accurately will become obvious 
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reviews of rescar- | to the student from the fact that the Revdyets 


were “the replies and information collected by 
some special messenger who had been sent, by 
some of the chief Parsis in India, to obtain the 
opinions of the Parsis in Persia, regarding certain 
particulars of religious practice which were duly 
specified in writing, or to apply for copies of MSS. 
which were either unknown or scarce in India,°’ 
A Revdyet to the modern Parsi must therefore 
be very like what an Epistle in the New Test ament 


| is to the modern Buropean Christian. 


The question of transliteration is again becoming 
acute, owing to the great increase of scholarship 
among Orientals of various races, pronouncing 
the classical languages, Semitic, Aryan and Dravi- 
dian, in various ways, and to the fact that 
Orientalists are not even yet agreed on the sub- 
ject. Practically every modern book that comes 
my way taises it for me. It troubles every Indian 
student and professor apparently, and excuses 
for not adhering to “uniformity ’’ crop up in 
neatly every Indian scholar’s writings. Hach 
European writer goes his own way without making 
an excuse. This book, too, says: “It has not 
been possible to observe a strict uniformity in the 
transliteration of Oriental words and names.” 
Alas, it never is, and yet the importance of uni- 
formity is paramount to the makers and users 
of indexes, even though the Indian books are 
still usually lacking in that valuable addition. 


Within the limits of a bool-notice it is impossible 
to examine this important book in detail. Suffice 
it to say that Professor Hodivala explores his 
sources thoroughly wherever he finds them—Parsi, 
Persian, Hindu, Portuguese, LEinglish—with a 
fairness and a candour that makes his book one 
that no student of Parsi History and Chronology 
able to pass by undigested. So careful 
sift tradition in the matter of chronology 
makes it clear that up to quite recent 
times the Parsi Dastur propounded the dates of 
the main facts of the history of his religion with 
the same confidence and the same amount of 
accuracy as did the Anglican Bishop of the pre- 
gent writer’s boyhood. It is more than interest- 
ing to find that the traditional date of 716 a.D. 
for the landing of the frst Parsi refugees from 
Muslim tyranny at Sanjan (the St. John of Lord 
and other early English writers in India) and of 
1475 a.p, for the bringing of the holy fire to the 
Parsi temple at Navsari are on a par with the 
4004 B.c. for the date of Adam in the annotated 
Bible still in my possession from the time when I 
was a small boy, and won ‘“‘the Bible Prize,” 
because I could remember such dates better than 
the other little boys in a typically Mid-Victorian 
School, 


is he to 


R. C, TEMPLE. 
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Kakavarna, the son of Sisunéga, being curious 
of marvels was carried away, no one knows 
whither, on an artificial aerial car made by a Yavana 
condemned to death, and his throat was cut in the 
vicinity of his city. 

The next sentence in Harsacarita runs thus: 

aeantanarnat waaay ageat  2a- 
qf (Ta) aeigteer eat cisaadiositiae- 
ARTI, | 

This has been translated as follows: 
frenzy of passion, the over-libidinous Sunga 
was, at the instance of his minister Vasudeva, 
reft of his life by a daughter of Devabhiti’s slave 
woman clisguised as his queen.” 

Ttis a well-known fact to the historian that Dava- 
bhaiti or Devabhimi, the last of the Sunga 
kings was put to death by his minister Vasudeva 
of the Kanva family. cf. Bhagavata Purina (XII. 
1, 18). 


ORC CEC ME CISC ME ICC Oe 
waa Head US aTeat AeANg: ll ef. also 
Vishnu Purana (IV. 24. 12.) 

Rana erat seals Tear: 
qgeaatar Prony waa AAT] ¢f. 
Matsya Purana, 272, 32, 33. 

aaa TAI ae (aaTT? )  aa- 

o a ms. ~ c e+ os 
fra ay | eaufhaendara mie ( wig ) 
afaat a: V1 

Hence STATA USAT is apparently a copyist’s 
blunder for Tora (TH) qrarerear. 


In the fourth paragraph of the seventh chapter 
are described the gigantic preparations of Harsa- 


“In a 


UT 
also 


a penemmenene ever es! haan: ae ctewansenrmmitrerovere: ry evi 


vardhang for starting out to conquer the whole af 
northern India and especially to wreak vengeance 
on SaS4nka the king of Gauda. Here also Messrs, 
Cowell and Thomas have given us a ineaningloss 
translation by attempting to render a corrupt 


reading of a passage. The corrupt reading Is i— 


Aeqa AAG a ea TET [ANS at 


This has heen rendered 
riders  disconsolately 
This 


cannot 


“The Dekkan 
with fallen 


IWCANIN Gs 


into 
contended 
mules, ”’ little 


ACT ‘fallen,’ ecapecially when 
this qualifies a mule. @ means TT, atta 
z.e., disjoined, separated, etc., it may mean ‘fallen’ 
when this qualifies alump of matter. So AEAFAT 
has no meaning or very littl meaning. Even 
though we admit for the sake of argument that it 
may mean a ‘fallen mule’ the question naturally 
suggests itself as to why should mules fal! prostrate 
on the ground in their preparations for departure, 
Then we come tof@aarfe in the above passage. 
The root with the prefix means ‘ to contend’ gene- 
rally; but here faaars means WRUPAT as sug- 
gested by the commentator Sunker MiSra, and 
"FAST means “to touch, contact, treating well, 
patting with caressing ;”’ that is, “’ breaking in” 
is the real meaning here. 


has = very 


mean 


TATA Taaay 


and the correct translation 


The correct reading would be 


aieeraareaaials 
should be ‘‘ The Dekkan riders were getting tired 
of breaking in the frightened mules.” The above 
the reading of the manuscripts A, B, and T, 
collated by Fuhrer. 


Srra NaTH PraDHAN. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Driwi: Driemaandelijksch Tijdschrift uitgegeven 
door het Java-Instituut bij G. Kolff and Co. Wel. 
tevreden. Onder Redactie van Dr. Raden Ario 
Hoesein Djajadiningrat, J. Kats, 8. Koperberg, 
Raden Ngabei Porbatjaraka en J. W. Teillers. 
Secretariaat der redactie: Kanarilaan 13, te 
Weltevreden, No. 1 Januari-April, 1921. 82 pp. 

“‘PRoaGRAMMA voor het Congres van het Java-Instituut 

te houden te Bandoeng van 17-19 Juni, 1921. 57 pp. 

Conores Java Instirvut. Catalogus van de 
Houtsni jwerk Tentoonstelling te houden te Ban- 
doeng van 18 tot en met 26 Juni, 1921. 36 pp. 
The Java Institute, which has its seat in Sura. 

‘carta, wasfounded in1919. Its object is to promote 

the development of the native culture, in the widest 

sense of the word, of Java, Madura and Bali by: 


| (1) collecting and making accessible manifestations 
of Javanese culture both past and present; (2) pro- 
moting a knowledge of and an insight into Javanese 
culture by congresses, exhibitions, lectures, etc.; 
(3) supporting all serious attempts made by others 
in the same direction ; (4) all other means available 
to the Institute, capable of advancing its objects. 
The Society consiste of ordinary members, hono- 
rary members, corresponding members and patrons. 
Societies and Institutions are eligible as members 
or patrons. Various activities are earried on by 
the Institute in furtherance of its aims. It isane 
quarterly, Djgwad [ Java J, with the object of bring- 
ing to the notice of as large a number as possible of 
the Javanese themselves, and of foreigners interested 
in the subject, hitherto uaXnown or not genorally 
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known data on Javanese culture, reviews of rescar- 
ches on that subject published in other journals and 
:n books, and efforts to add to the knowledge of it. 
The first number, January-April, 1921, has 
appeared, published for the Java Institute by 
G, Kolff and Co., Weltevreden. It is admirably 
iHlastrated and contains articles of much interest. 
The first deals with astone figure of great antiquity 
found in South Sumatra, the date and origin of 
which the author, L. C. Westenenk, endeavours to 
£< with the aid of legend and history. He includes 
in his article an account and a reproduction of an 
inscription found in Palembang. Other original 
articles are concerned with the customs of the 
Sundanese, the drama of Java and the form of 
theatre best suited to its representation, various 
Javanese legends, the language of the school 
children, new lines of development for Javanesc art, 
the songs and games of Sundanese children, and 
secret language in Javanese. A very full notice is 
given of Prof. Hazeu’s inaugural lecture at Leyden 
on Javanese literature, ancient and modern. 
There are besides short notices of articles in other 
publications on Javanese subjects and a very full 


classified list of books and articles on the language, | 


geography and ethnography of Java. 

The Institute has also issued a beautifully pro- 
duced and illustrated programme of the Congress 
at Bandung, June 17-19 and a catalogue of the 
exhibition of wood -carving held in connection with 
the Congress. Besides 
and debates, performances of Javanese music, 
dancing and drama are included in the programme, 


— M.J.B. 
Stuprzs IN Parsrt History, by SHAHPURSHATI 
Hormasst Hopivana, Principal, Bahauddin 


- College, Junagadh. Bombay, 1920. 

This stout volume of 349 pages contains a Serics 
of lectures or papers read before the Society for 
the Promotion of Zoroastrian Research during 
the last 10 years by a well-known Professor of 
History. It need hardly be said that they are 
invaluable for their purpose, the ‘‘throwing of 
fresh light on some dark corners of Parsi anti- 
quities, by offering new solutions of old difficulties 
or unearthing facts that have hitherto escaped 
discovery.” 

Professor Hodivala’s methods are after my own 
heart. He goes tothe root of things: examines 
his dates from original sources, both Musalman 
chronicles and Hindu inscriptions bearing on his 
subj ect : studies the colophons of mediaval Avesta- 
Pahlavi MSS. for the history they may reveal; 
and finally he addresses himself to the very im- 
portant subject of the true dates of the Persian 
Revdyets or Epistles of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
The historical importance of ascertaining the dates 
of these documents accurately will become obvious 
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to the student from the fact that the Revdyeés 
were ‘“‘the replies and information collected by 
some special messenger who had been sent, by 
some of the chief Parsis in India, to obtain the 
opinions of the Parsis in Persia, regarding certain 
particulars of religious practice which were duly 
specified in writing, or to apply for copies of MSS, 
which were either unknown or scarce in India,’’ 
A Revidyet to the modern Parsi must therefore 
be very like what an Epistle in the New Testament 
is to the modern European Christian. 


The question of transliteration is again becoming 
acute, owing to the great increase of scholarship 
among Orientals of various races, pronouncing 
the classical languages, Semitic, Aryan and Dravi- 
dian, in various ways, and to the fact that 
Orientalists are not even yet agreed on the sub- 
ject. Practically every modern book that comes 
my way raises it for mo. It troubles every Indian 
student and professor apparently, and excuses 
for not adhering to ‘“‘uniformity ” crop up in 
nearly every Indian scholar’s writings. Hach 
European writer goes his own way without making 
an excuse. This book, too, says: “It has not 
been possible to observe a strict uniformity in the 
transliteration of Oriental words and names.” 
Alas, ib never is, and yet the importance of uni- 
formity is paramount to the makers and users 
of indexes, evon though the Indian books are 
still usually lacking in that valuable addition. 


Within the limits of a book-notice it is impossible 
to examine this important book in detail. Suffice 
it to say that Professor Hodivala explores his 
sources thoroughly wherever he finds them-—Parsi, 
Persian, Hindu, Portuguese, HEnglish—with a 
fairness and a candour that makes his book one 
that no student of Parsi History and Chronology 
will be able to pass by undigested. So careful 
is he to sift tradition in the matter of chronology 
that he makes it clear that up to quite recent 
times the Parsi Dastur propounded the dates of 
the main facts of the history of his religion with 
the same confidence and the same amount of 
accuracy as did the Anglican Bishop of the pre- 
gent writer’s boyhood. Jt is more than interest- 
ing to find that the traditional date of 716 a.D. 
for the landing of the first Parsi refugees from 
Muslim tyranny at Sanjan (the St. John of Lord 
and other early English writers in India) and of 
1475 a.p. for the bringing of the holy fire to the 
Parsi temple at Navsari are on a par with the 
4004 B.c. for the date of Adam in the annotated 
Bible still in my possession from the time when I 
was a small boy, and won “the Bible Prize,” 
because I could remember such dates better than 
the other little boys in a typically Mid-Victorian 
School. 


R, C. TEMPLE. 


Dacemser, 1922] HiR AND RANJHA By 
easel M§_ MI 
EPILOGUE. 11 

Fools and sinners offer counsel in the world. The counsel of the wise js held of no 
account. No one speaks the truth. Lying has become the custom ofthe world. With 
gangs of ruffians men commit iniquity. Tyrants have sharp swords in their hands. 
There is no Governor, Ruler or Emperor. 

The country and the people have all been reduced toruin. There ig great disturbance 
thrqughout the country. Everybody carries a sword in his hand. The curtain of all 
modesty has been lifted. People commit deeds ofshamein the open hazaar. Thieves 
have become headmen and harlots have become mistress of the household. Bands of 
devils have multipliel exceedingly all over the land. The nobles have fallenin their 
estate. Men of menial rank flourish. The peasantry are waxen fat. 

The Jats have become rulers in the country. Everybody has become lord of hia 
own castle. When love came to me I felt a desire to write this story in verse. I wrote 
it in the year 1180 Hijri in the southern country. [ Lamman Des is the present Montgomery 
district of the Panjab.] It was the vear 1820 of the Birkramaiit era. [These two dates 
do not exactly correspond, but the poem was written in 4.D. 1766.] 





When I produced the tale among learned men it became known to the world. Waris, 
those who have recited the Holy Kalma have attained salvation. Kharral Hans is a well- 
known place. Here I composed this,story. Poets, you should determine the worth of my 
poem. I havelet my horse loose in the arena. Other poets have wasted their efforts in 
writing on petty themes [ lif., ground In an handmill). I have composed a grand poem 
{ %@t., ground my grain in a bullock-driven mill ]. 

O wise man, you should note that there is a secret under the gnise of my words. [I 
have written this Hir with care and meditation. Young people read it with pleasure. Ihave 
planted a flower to give a sweet savour. Thank God my purpose is achieved. I have 
worked at it anxiously day and night. I have no capital of good works. Of what can 
I be proud? Ihave no hope without Thy grace. Iam only a poor sinner. Without 
the favour of the Prophet Iam helpless. Iamashamed of my unworthiness. The sinner 
trembles at the thought of the last trump even as the faithful are afraid for the faith and as 
pilgrims long for the sight of the Kaaba, even as the General thinks about the state of his 
army and as servants are afraid of their pay being cut for neglect of duty. 


Of all the wretched Panjab I am most concerned for Kasur. Iam concerned for mv 
faith and conscience even as Moses was frightened on Holy Sinai. Ghazis will 
get paradise and martyrs claim their houris. The world is outwardly fa‘r but 
inwardly it is bad even as the sound of a drum is beautiful from afar. O God! grant me 
faith and dignity and honour. Our hope is only on God the Bountiful. Waris Shah, I have 
no capital of good works. God grant me Thy presence. 

Waris Shah lives at Jandiala and is the pupil of the Saint of Kasur. Having finished 
the story I presented it to my master for his acceptance. (He elevates whom he will and 
throws down whom he will. God alone is great. All excellences and dignity are in 
God alone. Iam _ helpless.) 


11 [This interesting but somewhat rambling Epilogue is translated at full length without any attempt 
at excision or condensation. The rest of the poem has heen considerably condensed hut nothing im- 
portant has beon omittel—C, F. Ussornz,] 
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With the aid of Shakerganj I have conferred this benefit on the world. Waris Sh&h, 
your name will be famous, if God be kind. O Lord! accept my humility. Dispel all my. 


Waris Shah has shed the light of his genius over all the faithful in the world. 


infirmities. 
Let me depart 


O God ! this is always my prayer that I may lean always on Thy support. 
from this world in peace and give me Thy grace in the end. Keep mein Thy love and take 
the load of trouble off my shoulders. | 


May he who reads or copies my poor efforts derive pleasure. May the Prophet be ‘your 
intercessor and watch over you, past, present and future. O Almighty God ! overlook the 
fault of poor Waris Shah. By the grace of God I have fulfilled the request of my dear 
friends. The story of true lovers is like the scent of a rose ina garden. He who reads it 
with love in his heart will be able to separate the truth from the false. 


I have written a poem of much pith even as a string of royal pearls. I have written 
it at length and embellished it with various beauties. I have written itasa parable. Itis as 
beautiful as a necklace of rubies. He who reads it-will be much pleased and the people will 
praise it. 

Waris Shah is anxious to see God’s face even as Hir longed for her lover. I make my 
request before the Holy Court of God, whois the Lord of Mercy. IfI have let falla word 
in ignorance may God forgive me. Without Thy justice I have no shelter. My safety 
depends on Thy grace. May my anxieties about my faith and the world vanish. This 
is my only prayer. May God pardon him who copies these wordsand give his bounty to 
those who recite it. May its readers enjoy the book. O God! preserve the honour of ‘all 
men. Let every man depart from this world with his shortcomings hidden from the 
public. God give all the faithful faith, conscience and a sight of His presence in the Day of 


Judgment, 


steele tetandinaeetmeemeeemeemneanttiatleeemaiateinedianemetonenammnt 


APPENDIX. 


HIR AND RANJHA OF WARIS SHAH, 1776 a.n. 
(A Critical Analysis.) 
By MULTANI [C. F¥. USBORNE ]. 


[This analysis is based on Piran Ditta’s edition printed for Mian Muhammad Din. The 
most complete edition of this poem is probably that lately published by the Newal Kishore - 
Printing Works, Lahore, by L. Kashi Ram, 1332 4.4.=1915 a.p. (1000 copies). It pro- 
fesses 10 be Muhammad Din’s edition of Piran Ditta’s text.] 


_ The love story of Hir and Ranjha is the most famous of all Panjabi tales. There have 
been at least twenty different versions of the story printed in the vernacular written at 
different times by different poets. As far as the European public is concerned, the story 
was first brought to their notice by Garcin de Tassy, the French scholar, who published in 
French a translation of Makbul’s version. Next came Captain (now Sir Richard) Temple, 
who printed in his “Legends of the Panjab’ two other versions, one from J hang, the other 
from Patiala. Last came the Rev. Mr. Swynnerton, who gave an Abbottabad version of 
the story in his “ Romantic Legends of the Panjab.” 
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Temple in his book alludes to the version by Waris Shah and says he has been told that 
. itis the most popular of all and that it has the reputation of having been written inthe most 
idiomatic Panjabi. Temple is right in both of these criticisms. | 

There are many reasons why an English translation of Waris Shih’s poem would be 
welcome. In the first place it is the most popular and best written book in the Panjabi 
language. The language of the dialogues—and the book is made up principally of dialogue 
—corresponds almost exactly with the vernacular spoken in the Central and West Central 
parts of the Panjab. There could be no better text book for students of the language. 

Tho Central dramatic situation—a girl in love with a man whom she is not allowed 
to marry, hurriedly married elsewhere against her will—is a good one and it must strike a 
sympathetic chord in the heart of every man and woman in the Panjab. 

But the chief merit of Waris Shah’s poem is that round this interesting central problem, 
he hag woven an excellent description of Panjab village life. I doubt if there is any other 
book which gives such a good picture of the village life of this province. 

We are told that Bullah Shah, a Sufi poet and contemporary of Waris Shah was a great 
friond of Darshani Nath, ‘The latter from his name appears to have beenaJogi. Possibly 
Waris Shah too was personally acquainted with some of the Jogis. From internal evidence 
of the poem I should gather this was the case. His description of the Jogis on Tilla, of 
their jealousy of Ranjha and of their quarrels with Balnath, gives the impression of a 
picture drawn from personal experience, 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the whole poem is the light it throws on the Jat 
character. It is admitted, I think, by everybody that Waris Shah has drawn the Jat to 
the life. The Jatisa rough and violent person. His chief weapon of offence is cunning or 
brute force, Ranjha overcomes the scruples of the Mullah by the mere violence of his abuse 
and one is rather surprised that the Mullah gives way so tamely. Hir does not hesitate to 
- thrash her lame uncle Kaido most unmercifully ; Kaido retaliates sii on inthe story by 
an equally savage onslaught on Hir’s girlfriends. Both sides indulge inalotof very rough 
horse play. Chuchak remarks with pride that Jats are craity swindlers. | 

When Chuchak finds that his buffaloes refuse to eat after Ran) ha's dismissal, he a once 
recalls him, being apparently more concerned with the welfare of his cattle than with the 
reputation of his daughter. This attitude of Hir’s aes is & hittle puzzling, because 
shortly before this Chuchak has boen declaring that Hir ought to be poisoned and killed for 
her outrageous conduct, and her mother Milki had been equally emphatic, and yet they ask 
Ranjha to come back, thus inviting a repetition of the scandal. | 7 

‘heir whole attitude towards their daughier is interesting. Their anger Boonie mainly 
prompted by personal pride; what they are chiefly concerned about is not . 7 ae has 
done whait is wrong, but that they will get taunted about it by other ty adic : e — 
When Kaido proposes to poison Hir, the chief argument he bei seach if the a ob 3 go 
marry Hir, the Sials in future will incur the reproach of double i? - y arian 
not to punish Hir or Ranjha but to save themselves from = segues : their _ ” , 

The interview between Ranjha and Balnath throws an interesting light on ge re 
of both sides. When once Ranjha has been initiated asa J ogt by Balnath, he arly it a 

isgui d admits that his real object in becoming a Jogi was to obtain m thaé disguise 
aa ae a with Hir. Balnath is naturally angry at having been thus deceived, and yet 
moms g a very few minutes Ranjha wins him round to such an extent that he induces | 


bim to offer a solemn prayer for the success of his adventure. 
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Is it to Ranjha’s merit to have taken in a holy man, or the holy man’s merit to have 
perceived a real case of true love, or is the holy mana bit of a muff and easily swindled ? 
It may be that Waris Shah is intentionally painting the Jats in rather black colours, 
for he goes out of his way on two occasions to indulge in a violent tirade against them. 

Legend relates that the Dogar Jats of Thatta Zahid turned the poet out of their village, 
because they thought he was on too friendly terms with a woman called Bhag Bhari. This 
is probably true. There isa reference to Bhag Bhari once in the poem and it is not unlekely 
that the poet’s love affair with Bhag Bhari inspired him to write his Hir. Ihave no doubt, 
that he drew freely on his own experiences in describing many of the episodes. 

I will now give a brief analysis of the story. As far as I know, Waris Shah has never 
been translated into English before. Piran Ditta’s textis not very accurate and it contains 
many obvious repetitions and interpolations. I have untortunately not had timeto check 
the translation as carefully as I could wish, and if it is in places inaccurate I should be very 
glad if any mistakes could be communicated to me. 


The poem opens with a typical Muhammadan preface, the praise of God in somewhat 
Suflistic phraseology. “‘ Praise be to God who made Love the foundation of the world.’’ “‘God 
was ths first lover ; he loved the Prophet Muhammad.’’ Next comes an invocation to the 
Four Friends of the Prophet, Abu Bakr, Umar, Usman and Ali followed by an invocation 
to Pirs and more especially to Mohiuddin, the special Pir of the Bpet andto Shakar Gunj the 
famous saint of Pak Pattan. ‘“‘When Shakar Gunj made his abode at Pak Pattan the 
Punjab was delivered of all its troubles.”’ Then come a few lines explaining how the book 
came to be written. ‘“‘ My friends came to me and said ‘rewrite for us the forgotten 
story of the love of Hir and Ranjha.’”? The poet explains the pains he has taken in writing 
the poom, “I have bridled the steed of rare genius, set love on his back and let him loose 
in the field.”’ 


The style then drops to a more sober narrative, a description of Takht Hazara and the 
Ranjha Jats. Weare then introducedto thefamily of Mauju headman (Chaudhri) ofthe 
village and Dhido his youngest and favourite son known laterinthestoryas Ranjha. Mauju 
dies. Ranjha quarrels with his brothers and their wives. The dialogue between 
Ranjha and his sisters-in-law is most vivacious and natural. The Kazi is called in to parti- 
tion the family land and, being suitably bribed, he gives the worst land to Ranjha. Ranjha 
on account of these family disagreements decides to leave his home and seek his fortunes 
elsewhere. His first adventure is at a mosque where he wishes to put up for the night. He 
has a battle of words with the Mullah. 


Ihe incident is interesting partly for the satirical description of the Mullah and partly for 
the light it throws on the free-thinking attitude of the Jats. ‘‘ Tell me, ’’ says Ranjha, “‘ the 
difference between what is holy and what is unholy ; whatis prayer made of? Who ordained 
prayer?” Itis noticeable that the Mullah is unable to answer any of these questions and the 
interview ends ina typical exchange of abuse, Ranjha is ultimately allowed to spend the 
night in the mosque. The next incident is Ranjha’s adventure at the ferry where he comes 
into collision with Luddan the boatman. We are introduced here for the first time to the 
: fascination which Ranjha’s musical powers and his beauty exercise over the people he meets. 
The character of Luddan the ferryman is treated on the same broad humourous lines as that 


of the Mullah. The next scene is at this same ferry and the first meeting of Ranjha and Hir 
is described, 
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The beauty of Hir and her gi i i i Bae: 
language, but a good deal of the raha’ mas ee of it a 
beauty “‘ slays Khatris and Khojas 1 : “a OS aes Ge aoe 

ea uti ojas in the bazaar” like a murderous Kazilbash troo 

riding out of the military camp. We meet here the word which gave its name to th sa ; 
language ‘‘ urd bazaar.” Incidentally this gives us an interesting glimpse of the a : 
inspired by the Kazilbash horseman and perhaps recalls the sack of Delhi by Nadir 8 oe 
“The eyes of Hir’s girl friends were pencilled with the collyrium of Ceylon ite Ka, . aa ; 
‘Their eye-brows are like the bows of Lahore.” “The ring in Hir’s nose shone like th 
polar star.” “Her beauty was as mighty as the onset of a storm.” “ Her aaa Ww ; 
as lovely as the curves of a manuscript” and “her teeth were as beautiful as the ok 
of pomegranate.” ‘ Her locks are like black cobras sitting on the treasures of the Bar.” 
(The belief is fairly widespread that cobras sit guarding buried treasure). “ The onset of jae 
beauty was asifarmies from Kandahar had swept over the Punjab.” Thissimile gives 
us an interesting picture of the recurrent invasions of India by the Muhammadans of 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. It is a simile that often recurs in the poem. Hir then 
abuses the boatman for letting Ranjha sleep on her couch. ‘‘ They—Hir and her girl 
friends-—descended on the boatman like a hailstorm sweeps over a field.’ Hir then 
addresses RAnjha and the interview ends in both falling in love with each other. 


The conversation of the two lovers is particularly interesting to English readers as the 
position of women in the east and the west is quite different. Hence the love scenes are 
cast in a different mould and the whole atmosphere of the love-making is quite different from 
that to which we are accustomed in the romantic literature of Europe. In the west the man 
is the lover and the woman the beloved. It is the man who falls in love with the woman and 
tries to win her affection. Man is the hunter, the pursuer, and woman the object of his pursuit. 
In the Panjab, and possibly in the east generally, the situation seems somewhat reversed. In 
nearly all Panjab literature the woman is the lover. More emphasis is laid on the woman's 
affection for the man than on the man’s for the woman. Itis she who makes love to the man. 
It is the woman who takes the initiative in all the strategems and escapade incident in the 
adventure of love. ‘The wives of Luddan fall in love with Ranjha, not Ranjha with them. 
They start off making love to him with alacrity long before he has ever noticed their 
existence. When Hir and Ranjha first meet, it is Hir who first falls in love with Ranjha. 
The affection of course rapidly becomes mutual, but the dialogue clearly shows that 
Hir is the lover and that the first advances come from her. It is Hir not Ranjha who 
suggests Ranjha shall become Chuchak’s cowherd. In any European story the initiative 
in this respect would surely have been taken by the man. Then, later on in his story, jt 
is Hir who suggests that Ranjha should turn Jogi and meet her in this disguise. It is the 

which Hir shall feigu snake-bite and Ranjha shall be called 


woman who suggests the ruse by 
in as a physician to cure her. Throughout the story indeed the whole initiative lies with 


Hir, and as far as the love-story is concerned Ranjha isa very poor spirited creature compared 
with Hir. The hero of the love-story is certainly Hir not Ranjha. 


Lf this is typical of Panjabi love affairs at the present day, 


the framers of the Indian Penal 
running away with other peoples | 
woman is the lover and author of all the initiative in such 
to get off scot free. This is I believe and has been for a long 


Indian public. But this isa digression and 1 will return to the story. 





it is doubtful whether 


Code were well advised when, on matters of abduction and 


> wives they decided not to punish the woman. If the 
affairs, she certainly ought not 
time the opinion of the 
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From the English point of view itis, as I have said, interesting to note that the prin. 
cipal advances come from Hir and that Ranjha somewhat condescendingly agrees to acceps 
them. It is Ranjha who is doubtful about Hir’s fidelity and be has no hesitation in 
informing the lady of this fact. 


Hir then goes to her parents and persuades her father wal mother to take on Ranjha as 
their cowherd. 


‘‘ My father ”, urges Hir, “ he is as learned as Solomon and he can shave the very beard 
of Plato. He has cunning to trace out thefts and he speaks with wisdom in the assembly 
of the elders. He can decide thousands of disputes and is learned in the wisdom of the Dogar 
Jats. He can swim buffaloes across the river and recover stolen cattle. He stands stead- 
fast in his duty as a wrestler stands firm in the midst of the arena.”’ 


Hir is successful in her endeavours and Ranjha is taken on as cowherd. 


We then get a picture of Ranjha looking after the cattle in the Bar. In the forest he 
meets the Five Pirs—Khwaja Khizar, the God of waters; Shakr Gunj, the saint of Pak Pattan; 
Shahbaz Kalandar of Uch ; Zakaria of Multan, and Sayyad Jalal of Bukhara, also known as 
Makhdum Jahanian. The Pirs console Ranjha and promise that he shall be successful in 
his pursuit of Hir, “ Hir has been bestowed on you by the Darbar of God.” 


Kach of the Pirs then gives him a present, Khwaja Khizar a turban tuft, Sayyad Jalal a 
dagger, Zakaria a stick and blanket, Lal Shahbaz Kalandar a ring, and Shakar Ganj 
a handkerchief. 


Then comes a passage in praise of buffaloes, “They swim in the deep waters ; their 
soft eyes were like lotus buds and their teeth like rows of pearls.” After this Hir comes to 
visit Ranjha in the forest. 


These frequent visits of Hir to Ranjha in the forest start scandal among the village 
gossips and Hir’s mother Milki gives her a severe lecture. 


* The taunts of the village a have burnt me up utterly. Would to God no deugther 
like Hir had ever been bornto me.” Hir, however, willnotlisten to her mother and refuses 
to give up Ranjha. | 

Next, Hir’s crippled uncle Kaidu, the villain of the piece, comes on the scene. He has 
heard rumours of the love affair and he determines to see for himself if itis true. Disguised 
as a fakir, he gets into the forest and begs food from Ranjha. Ranjha unsuspectingly gives 
him part of the food Hir has brought him from her home. When Hir comes back from 
the river, Ranjha tells her of the visit of the fakir. Hir rounds on him for being such a 
fool as to he taken in by Kaidu, and she runs off and catches Kaidu on the way to the 
village and gives him a severe thrashing. 


‘Kaidu, however, escapes with a piece of the food which Ranjha gave -him and he shows 
it to the village elders as evidence of the shame which Hir is bringing on the village;, he 
advices Hir’s parents to get her married at once. 


‘The1e is another scene between Hir and her mother. Hir throughout is. unrepentant. 
The scandal is so pronounced that Chuchak decides to send Ranjha away. “ Tell 
me, brothers of the Sials”, -he~ says reflectively, “what use have we for.a -cowherd: 


like this: $ I did not engage him to be a bull among my cows. I meant him to take my 
buifaldes and not girls into the forest ee a | 
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Ranjha then leaves Chuckak’s service exclaiming, “May thieves take your buffaloes 

and dacoits run away with your calves! What do I care for your buffaloes or your daughter, 

for twelve years I have grazed your buffaloes and now you turn me out without wages.” 


When Rinjha leaves, the buffaloes refuse to graze and many of them get lost, so 
Chuchak decides to ask Ranjha to come back. R&njha agrees to come back and is 
installed again as cowherd. The Five Pirs again appear to Hir and Ranjha and assure 
them of their ultimate happiness. ? 

The Kazi then appears and scolds Hir for her conduct. Hir argues with the Kazi and 
her parents and flatly refuses to give up Ranjha. Hir sends a message to Ranjha that she 
is unhappy with her parents. R4njha again has an interview with the Five Pirs; he sings 
before them and gains their further approval. Ranjha’s skill in music is explained at some 
length. If the passage is not an interpolation, it is rather an unnecessary display of musical 
learning on the part of the author. 

This appears to be rather typical of Waris Shah. On several occasions he is rather 
fond of displaying his learning. For instance in his description of the different kinds of 
grasses and buffaloes in the Bar and in his description of Ranjha’s medical skill. Indian 
readers of the poet are greatly impressed by this and they regard his learning as little less 
than miraculous. 

After this musical interlude Ranjha discusses the nature of love with Mithi the barber 
woman. Mithi professes to explain the differing nature of woman of various castes in love 
affairs, Sikh women, Bengali women, Hill women, etc. This passage is rather an insipid 
tour de force and probably a good deal of it is interpolated. 

Ranjha and Hir then take Mithi into their confidence and arrange to meet in her house. 

Then comes rather an interesting description of Hir and her friends and Ranjha bathing 
in the Chenab. Kaido again hears that Ranjha and Hir are meeting in the forest and he tells 
Hir’s parents. Hir and her mother have angry words. Hir’s mother indulges in some very 
pointed criticism of her daughter’s conduct. | 

The author shows himself completely acquainted with the more pointed features of the 
feminine vocabulary. This passage is probably the most complete dictionary of Panjabi 
feminine abuse that has yet appeared in print. For obvious reasons I do not venture to 
translate it. 

The wicked uncle Kaido again distinguishes himself by discussing Hir’s escapades with the 
elders of the village. Hir’s girl friends tell her Kaido has been spreading scandal about her. 
They catch him and give him a thorough thrashing. The violence of the Jat girls is well 
brought out in this and other passages. “ The girls encircled him even a8 police ais 
encircle Lahore. They burnt his hut and let dogs and chickens loose all over his things. 

This passage pethaps refers to the police-guards put round Lahore by Adina Beg to watch 
over the Sikhs. | | 


The return of the girls after wrecking Kaido’s hut is de , niger 
“Tt was as if the royal armies had returned to Lahore after subduing Muttra.” This 


probably refers to the invasion of Muttra by Ahmad Shah in 1758.12 
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Kaido then complains to the panchayat who try and sooth his wounded feelings. They 
call up the girls and ask them why they have treated Kaido in this way. The girls make a 
spirited but obviously untrue defence. They put their fingers into their mouths with amaze. 
ment and replied. “‘ He is a lewd and wicked fellow, he pinches our cheeks and handles us in 
a mighty unbecoming fashion.” 


The girls then go and complain to Milki. They exclaim sarcastically, “‘ You are kind to 
a quarrelsome knave like this cripple, and make your daughters stand before the village 
elders. This is a new kind of justice.” 

Kajido is discontented with his treatment at the hands of the panchayat and accuses them 
of partiality. Chuchak rebukes Kaido saying, “ Ours is not a panchayat of men without 
shame or fear of God. We do the thing that is just and hate the thing that is evil. Let me 
see with my own eyes that your story is true and I will cut the throat of this wicked 
hussy and turn the shepherd out of this country.” 


Kaido then lies in ambush in the forest and seeing one day Hirand Ranjha together he 
runs off and tells Chuchak. Chuchak saddles his horse and surprises the lovers in each other’s 
company. Hir with admirable commonsense and presence of mind suggests that her father 
had better overlook and pardon this escapade and that the less he talks about it the better it 
will be for the family honour and peace of mind. Chuchak with equal commonsense comes 
to the conclusion that the sooner he gets Hir safely married the better. 


The scene then shifts to Ranjha’s home at Takht Hazara. His brothers and their wives 
exchange letters with Hir and her father suggesting they shall let Ranjha come back to his 
home. Chuchak replies with spirit, ‘‘ We will not turn him out but if he wants to go and see 
his brothers nobody will prevent him.” 


Ranjha’s sister-in-law has a distinctly feminine slap at Hir: “If you want boys to 
debauch we can supply you with plenty.” She then adds with an admirable touch of feminine 
jealousy, “If you wish to compete with us on the score of beauty we are quite ready to accept 
the challenge.” 


Hir is quite ready with her retort : ‘‘ Did Raniha’s sisters-in-law love him so much that 
thev turned him out of his father’s house”? ? Hr firmly refuses to give up Ranjha, saying 
maliciously, “‘ He refuses to go however much you may exert yourselves.” IT have quoted 
some of the remarks in the letters to show that Waris Shah is not without some skill in draw- 
ing characters. 


Chuchak next discusses to whom he shall marry Hir. It is pointed out to him by the 
brotherhood that the Sials have never given their daughters to Ranjha Jats ; hence marrying 
her to Ranjha is vetoed as out of the question. Chuchak is advised by his friends and 
relations to marry Hir to Saida, a Khera. The Kheras had suggested. the alliance, and as it 
was a good match, Chuchak decides to give Hir in marriage to Saida. 


Hir upraids her mother when she hears of these matrimonial arrangements being made 
behind her back. The Sial girls come and sympathize with Ranjha on his bad luck and they 
upraid Hir for being faithless to Ranjha. Hir tells the girls to bring Ranjha to see her in 
the disguise of a girl and she defends herself saying, “I have been telling my lover to run 
away with me, but the silly fellow missed his chance. ‘Why does he turn round now and blame 
his bad fortune 1” Then follows the description of the preparations made by Chuchak for 
the marriage. ) . 
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adhuna, suggested signification of the term, 49, 50 
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?Adil Shaht and Nizam Shahi dynasties 
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Adrichem, Dirck van, director of Surat, in 1664, 
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Advaiti, M&lw4 we. Ses .. 218 
Afzal Khan Shirazi, vakil and ptshod of Bija- 

pir s 0 aie x 69, 125 n. 
Agamas, manuals of teaching, used by certain 

Saiva Sects Re ss ae a6 .. 36 

Agni-kund, the, on Mt. Abu oe < . LL? 


Ahdrasdgara, an. encyclopedia by Vallala- 

sone a i i ea ae a 
- Ahmadnagar, History of the Niz&ém Shahi 

Kings of. See ‘ History of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmadnagar.” 

Aikya, stage VI in the Vira Saiva system, 

Ajmer, raided by the Mers - 

Akbar, classification of cultivable lands under, 
16, i191; conquest of Gujarat by, 80; 
birthplace of, 185, 187; connection of, 
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with Ahmadnagar, in the reign of Murtéza 
Nizam Shah I ss we 902, 239-—241 


Akhenaten, K., built Ethiopia .- ++ ss 
Akkadian language - 121, 
Ala’u’ddin Khilji, 80; military administration 
of, 190, 191; in 8. India, 152, 206—208, 
Alcamenes, statue of Hecate by ++ +s 
Alexander the Great, effect on coinage of India, 
‘Aly Adil Shah I, of Bijapur, connection of, 
with Almadnagar in the reign of Murtaza 
Nizimw Shaht .. ue .. 30, 87, 68, 
‘Alt Barid Shah of Bidar, relations of, with 
' Ahmadnagar in the reign of Murtaz& Nizém 
ShahI .. - eu 
almorreimas, Port. hemorrhoids sa 
AL -Gultan-al-Adil, a title of Sher Shah Sar 
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.. 30, 31, 87, 68 
ee aie! 
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Amadabath, Ahmadabad - 1, 2 
Amaravati Sculptures in the Colombo Museum, 


note on one of the se ALL 
Amarkot, birthplace of Akbar 185, 187 
amin, official under Sher Shah Str 186, 190 


Amir-ul-Umara, of Berar. See Murtaza Sayyid. 


Ammon, temple of, at Meroe. £3 .. 136 
Amnesty for European fugitives -» 184 
amrta-garbha, ceremony o abt 


| Amsterdam, the ship is ie sg ix 2 


Anaietchan. See Adrichem. 


Angimalai temple inscription 216, 217 
Ananda, connection with the Bhikkunis ws 227 
Ananda Temple, Pagan 40 
Anantavarma, inscription of .. afi «- «46 
Anarta, identification of sd bg .. 218 
Anathapur, Penugonda .. 3t me .. 233 
Ancient India, by Professor U. N, Ball, M.A, 
(book-notice) .-. = 148-—-152 


Andaman Language. See South Andaman, 
Language. | 

Andhra, co., under the E. Chalukyas, 230 : un- 
der the Kakatiyas of Orangal ~ 232 


Andrews, Mz. Robert, proposed 4 treaty with 


the king of Kandy = -- - ea ~» 13h 
Anhel, legendary ancestor of the Mers of 

Merwara “a ‘i's “a - .. Ll4d 
Aniruddha, author of the Héralaté, and of 

the Karmopadeéinipaddhan, identified with 

Bhatta Aniruddha “ of Varendi”’ .« 146 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. It, 

pt. 2, (book-notice) ; i ‘i .. 40 
Antip, legendary ancestor of the Mers of Mer- 

ward Ws wie ‘a a” i .. bd 
Antipa, territory of KArtavirya 218—221 
Apabhratiéa Stabakas of Rama-Sarman 

(Tarkavagisa) -- .. 13—20, 21-—28 
Arabic History of Gujarat, Vol. TI, edited by 

Sir E. Denison Ross, (book-notice) .- 80 
Arabs, early trading communities of, on E. 

Coast of India .. 7 es .. 205, 210 
Aravali Hills, home of the Mers of Merwara, 

. 113, 114 
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Arjuna, Kartavirya, king of the Haihaya . 217 
Aryans, of N. W. India, ancestors of the . 1338 
Aryavarta, in the Mahdbhdrata times . 218 


Asad Khan, Gujarati, of Georgian origin, in 
the service of MurtazA Nizim Shah I, 29—32, 
34—36, 66, 67, 69, 202, 236, 237—240 
ascetics, female .. : ; 225, 226 
Asia Minor, evidence of the Hittites in, 123, 
124, 133; metal mines of, attract Baby- 
lonian kings, 134; Sargon’s campaign against, 135 
Asia, Western, New Light from, 119-125, 1338—137 
Assur, excavations and discoveries in, 125, 
133—136 
Assyria, inscriptions, etc., from, 120, 124, 125; 
conquest of Egypt by .. 135, 137 
Assyriology, early idea of, 120; Berlin Chair of, 
121, 122 
astaprud, a weight - .. 140 
Astronomical Instruments in the Delhi Mu- 
seum, by G. R. Kaye, (book-notice) .. es 
Asvaghosha, evidence for, and re Kali- 
dasa’s imitation of ; . 196 
atitd-rdjya, interpretation of the ees. and. 
the date of Lakshmanasena, 154, 155; sug- 
gested synonyms for .. 155, 156 
. Avanti, 192, 195; identified 218, 219 
ayas, meaning of .. oe e* -. 140 
Ay-vel, the Ay kings of NaA&njinad, sterea 
to in the Vejvi-fCudi plates .. ate 214, 215 


132 


Babur, Emperor, Sher Shé&h Sfr’s connec- 
tion with, 163; death of 164, 179, 
Babylonia, inscriptions of, 120, 124; language, 
ete., 121, 122, 125; attacks Asia Minor, 134, 
Badémi, Vatapi, 229 ; : nig si alan 
at : 
Bahadur Shah of Guj anti Ranagun! 8 cam- 
paign. against, 180; death of -» 18] 
Bahar Khan Lcohani, Governor of Bihar, 
afterwards Sultan Muhammad, protector of 
Sher Shah Stir . 163 
Bahmanis, of Kulbarga, O11 ; : Pe ene ne of, 232 
Bakhtiyar Khilji, and Lakshmanasena, dates 
of - a - car ee .- 145 
Bakkar, Sind, Sher Shah Sir’s issue of coins 
at, 188; flight of Humayin to 185, 187 
Balban dynasty of Bengal a .» 209 
Bana’s Harsacarita, notes on some passages in, 242 
. Bahgad inscription i .. 78 
banjar, signification of .. i -- 76 
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Barars, a Mer Clan ‘ .. 114 
Bargis, Marathas .. os ». 129 
Barrackpur plate of Wiavassns, reference to 
Vallasena in the 147, 153, 157, 158 
Basava, leader and probably founder of the 
Saiva or Lingiyat Sect, Vachanas attri- 
buted to .. ig .. %—12, 36—40, 54—-57 
Beilpaars Raadja. See Bhilapar. 


Belabo inscription of Bhojavarma ~ e+ 157 
Bell, Francis, attempts suicide at Porto 
Novo - 162 


Bel-Merodach becadles Babylon, sane mira- 
cle play in bs : : 


. 136 
Belpar. See Bhilapar. 
Benares, captured by Sher Shah Sir 163, 183 
Bencoolen .. ne - 60 
Bengal, invaded by Sher Shah Sox, 180 ; 3; con- 
quered, 182—184; and administered, 186, 
190; invaded by Sultan Ghiy4su’ddin . 209 


Berar, connection of Ahmadnagar with, in the 
reign of Murtaza Nizam ShahI, 30, 202, 235—-238 


Bhiagalpur copperplate inscription .. 78 
Bhakkar. See Bakkar. 


Bhakti, stage I in the Vira Saiva system, 7-12, 36 
Bhamaha, recognised as an authority by both 


schools of Prakrit philology aa (AS 
Bhaskara, Udayar, territory of 234, 235 
Bhatarka, Mer chief, conquered Vallabhipur.. 118 
Bhatta Aniruddha “of Varendi,” guru to 

Vallalasena ase ot es -» 146 
Bhatta Bhavadeva, Smriit writer, minister 

to Harivarma .. 153, 154 
bhikkunts, Buddhist aes of nuns 225—227 
Bhilapar, S. of Baroda, chief of . «= =6«G 
Bhim Solanki, k. of Anhilvada, possibly a 

Gujar. , . 117 
Bhitari eereten. me a4 .. 80 
Bhojas, early home of the ; .. 218 


Bhojavarma, copper-plates of, 153; defeated 
by Vijayasena, 153, 154; Belabo inscription 
of : ‘ ae »» 157 
Bhrigu- Kachba, Broach, sere site of the 
Mihishmati of Kartavirya, 217, 218, 220, 221 


Bhrigus, tribe, home of .. - +» 220 
bhimicchidra, and bhimischidra, nantiisn 
between the terms, 77; various uses of, 78, 79 


Bibliography, A Provisional, of the Muham- 
madan Architecture of India, 81—108, 165—179 

Bidar, connection of Ahmadnagar with, in 
the reign of Murtaz4 Nizfém Shah J, 30, 31, 67—72 

Bihar, Sher Shih Sdr’s connection with, 163, 
164, 179-184 

Bijaptir, connection of Ahmadnagar with, 

in the reign of Murtaza Nizam ShAh TI, 29n., 

30, 32n., 67—73, 125-—128, 200—202, 237-——242 
RBilgram, Sher Shah Str’s victory over Hu- : 
maéyin at : 185, 186 
Bodh-Gaya ‘aaaepion 154, 155 
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Boghaz Keul, Hittite capital, cuneiform tablets 
from, 123, 124, 133-—135 ; another name of, 134 
bonib accident in the Great War 


: 42 
Boyd, Mr. Hugh, of aiid piilaase by she 
French oa . 132 
brahmdcarinis, the 295, 226 
Brahmans, forest lands arented to, 77, 783 
admit Mera and Gujars to their caste, 
115-119; the Maga sect of, 116n., 118; 
the Chitpavan, 117; the Prtnanses has 
or Mid- day ec aa 158, 159; the 
Thitharisagais - oe 159 
Brahma-randhra, meaning of .. 56 
Brahmastpuri temple, identification of . 208 
brahmavddinis, female writers of hymns 225 
Britain, and the ‘Tin-land’ of the Assur 
tablets 136 
Broach, site of ie “M&hishmati of Karcavieva, 
- 217, 218, 220, 221 
Bryan, Mr., of Fort St. George, lunatic “PDE 
Buddha, Gautama, representations of the 
conception of, 112; suggested founder of 
the Samnyasa system for women 225, 226 
Buddhism, 51; and Hinduism, struggle be- 
tween et keg 143, 144 
Buddhist Nuns... 225-227 
Bukka, Odayar Chief — -. 233 
Bdandi, Mer raids on «- 113,114 


Burhan Nizém Shah IT, siauaa abs throne of 


Ahmadnagar, 31 ; flight of 32, 236, 240 
Burhén-ud-din. Ses Burhan Nizam Shah IT, 
Burma, inscriptions foundin .. oe -. 164 
Burmese Proverbs, some is «. 227 
Caile. See Old Kayal. 

Calogtra, Nicolaes, oriseety from Sivaji in 

1664 ae ie we | 
Candané, disciple of Mahavira oe o» 226 
candra. See gold. | 
caste, in the Vira Saiva system ; ~- 40 
Ceylon, lost historical papers relating is -» 131 


chachar, meaning of os 
chakra, suggested. symbolic enechion with 
the dome 


76 


80 
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Chéalukya. See Solanki. ! 
Chalukyas, E., 230, 232; W. i 229, 233 
Champollion, Egyptologist Pe og oe ees 
Chand Bibi, of Bijaptr ar 69 n, 125n. 
Chandos, the ship, desertion from ns ~- 152 
Chandra dynasty, in Vikramapura .- 153. 


Chandragupta II, attempted identification of, 
with the Chandra oe of the Mudré- 
Rdakshasa 49-——51 
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Chandragupta Maurya, in the M aia d-Rdkshasa, 50 
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| Chant of Mystics,and Other Poems, by Ameen 
Rihani (book-notice) 57-60) 
Chauhan, a stock name of ies ee of Mer. 
| ward, 114, 117, 118; now a Rajput tribe, 119 
Chauns&, Sher Shah Siir’s victory at .. 188—185 
Cheros, Sher Shah Stir’s relations with the .. 183 
Chidambaram temple, ce by Malik 
Kaftr , as ‘ a .« 208 
chidra, simaificatiod of the tei, - -» 7 
Chinahtitaih, signification of the benta - -» &0 
chinam, lime ae 22 ~» 60 
Chitas, a Mer clan as «» I14 
Chitor, Mer conquest of, 118, 119; take by 
Sher Shah Str a ed 189, 191 
: Chitpavans, Brahman sept re ~» 16, 117 
Chélas, cova of the, 230; later seats of 
the : diss Pe ». 201, 232 
choultry, meaning of ~» EEL 






Chichak, a Syl of Pangpis Tethee of Hir, 
FLR., 35, 53, 59, 62-64 

Chuliars, E. Coast Muhammadans : ~. 224 

Chunar, acquired by Sher Shah Siar, i164, 


180 ; besieged by Humiytin .. : 181-183 
Chiraman, Brahman governor of Rohtis, 18], 182 
Cinnamanir inscriptions -. -. #12, 213 


Coinage Indian, evolution of, before the Chris- 
tian Era .. L39—l4e 
coinage, regular, Sher Shah Str’s plan of . 191 
coins, issued by Sher Sh&h Sir at Bakkar, 
188 ; gold and silver and capper, 191 ; methods 
of adapting el issues Of, 221; 
counterfeit —< 
congee. See kdnjé. 
copper, a holy metal, 140; relative value of, 
142 ; in Bactrian coinage 
Copper-plate Inscriptions. 


184 


- «+ ” * #7 


143 


we * 2 


See Tasttiphione = 


Copper- plate. 
Coromandel Coast, E., early trading com- 
munities on the i = +. 205 
counterfeit gold coins, measures for the suppres- 
sion of .. we es .~. L844 
court-martial, sunistmnsat ‘by “ ~. 192, 152 
Crutasigara, Jain Prakrit gramMarian. . 52, 53 
cultivators. See peasantry. 
cuneiform tablets, Persian, 120--L22 ; from 
Boghaz Keuli, 133, 134 ; from Ganis .. -: 135 
currency, in India, in early times, 140; @ pri- 
vate enterprise, 141, 143; Bactrian, 142, 


143 ; indefinite, abolished by Sher Shah Sur, 191 


Dakhshin&patha, position of -- 2l9 

Dakhan, Mubammadan incursions into the, 
905—211; Muhammadan viceroyalties in 
the, 282; Akbar’s invasicn ct 240, 241 
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dam, coin introduced by Sher Shah Str . L9l 
Damascus, the great mosque of .. ats .. T9 
Damietta, ‘ dimity’ derived from . 22) 
dénaccheda, signification of as j s TE 
Dénasdgara, the, a work by Vallalasena, 143, 
146, 156 

Dantivarman, k. of Kanchi, defeat of - -. 230 
Darius, receives gold dust as tribute . 141 
Dattatreya, three-headed god 143, 144 
Daulatabad. See Deogiri. 
Decline and Fall of the Hindus, by 5S. B. 

Mookerjee, (book-notice) : . 204 


Defence, the ba execution for piracy on. 
board... ; 60 

Delhi, relations of Sher shah ‘Str with 185, 

186, 188, 207; under Muhammad Tughlak, 
209, 210, 231, 232 ; sack of H.R., 61, 63 

Deogiri (Devagiri) attacked by Alau’-ddin 

Khiljf, 206—208 ; renamed Daulatabad, ae 
210, 230, 232, 241 
147, 148 


Deopada Inscription : 
desertion, court-martial for, in 1689, 182; de- 


sortion at sea, punishment for in 1689 . 152 
Devabhiti, Sunga k., murdered 243, 244 
Devagiri, Yadava capital a 230, 232, 233 
Devaraya, I, of ee 234, 235; IT, 234; 

inscriptions of .. ; ee . 205 
Devendra Maharaja, heeeaten of = .. T6 
Devapaladeva, Mongyr copper-plate of, 73, 78 
Dhanantar Vaid, celebrated Hindu physician, 

H.R.» 34 
Dhar, allotted to the Pafiwar Mers an - 117 
dharana. See purdnas. 
Dharasena, inscription of = ve «- 76 
Dhido. See Ranjha. 
Dhurvaraja, inscription of sie = -- 78 
Dhurvasena, inscription, of ‘i .. 74, 77, 78 
Dictionary of the South Andaman Language. 

See South Andaman Language. 

Dictionary, Geographical, of Ancient and Me- 

diveval India. See Geographical Dictionary. 
dimity, double origin of the term _.... . 221 
dimydtt, «a fabric .. ee is én .. 221 
Dingnaga, significance of the term discussed .. 193 
Dixon, Colonel .. me 3 Oe ee 113, 114 
Djdwéd, (book-notice) -. 243 
Dome, the swelling, origin of _ 79, 80 
Domesday Books, two... bd . 152 

Dravidian India, 232, 234 ; inseriptions of 
Devaraiya IT in , : -- 235 
_ Dravya, meaning of ee ae sci ~ 142 

-» Dageude WMons., French priest in Surat in 
«CBA : : #3 ; ee. 6 

7 Dukh ama Nath, name Sadseiea by Ranjha, 
: ELR., 34 


Duteb, the, in Surat j in 1664, 1,2; raid Porakad, 111 
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Dvada Maharaja, inscriptions of 73, 78 
Dvarasamudra, subdued by the Muhammadane, 

207, 210, 230; by Sutdara Pandya .. 231, 233 
Dwarké, Kuéasthali - .. 218 


Egypt, discoveries relating to the early his- 
tory of, by Champollion, 120; by Flinders 


Petrie, 121; the Ethiopian dynasty of, 
137 ; Assyrian, and other conquests of, 135, 137 
Elichpir, destroyed. ve on . 241 


Enajetchen. See Adrichem. 
Epigraphia Birmanica, vol. TI, pt., 1. .» edited 
by Chas. Duroiselle, (book-notice) .. 40 
Hpigraphia Birmanica, vol. II, pt. TI, edited by 
Chas. Duroiselle, (book-notice) »» 132 
Ethiopia, early history of 136, 137 
etymology, folk etymology, as a source of 
the origin of technical and commercial 
mames .. - hn a 221, 222 
Evans, Sir Arthur, discoveries in Crete by .. 123 


Factor’s complaint from Porakad in 1665, 109—111 


Fakhru’ddin Ahmad bin Ibrahtmu’th Thaibf, 
13th century Arab ambassador to China .. 206 

Farid, Sher Shah Sir i 7 ax -. 161 

Fars, Persia proper - ‘ . 205 


Fath Khan Jat, of Kot Kabula, sitbes chief, 
defeated by Sher Shah Stir... oy -. 188 


Fath Malika, Afghan ae Sher Shah Stir’s 


relations with .. : i 164, 180 
Faujddir, police officer .. ale. ate -- 190 
Feringhees, reference to .. is -- LR., 43 
Fire-worship, among the Mers .. -» 116, 117 


Firishta, historian, favourite of Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah II of Bijapir, on Asad Khan, 
29n.; on S&hib Khan, 29n., 30n., 31n.—38n. ; 
on Burhan Nizém Shah II., 32n.; on Bijaptr, 
68n.-—72s.; on Mustafa Khan, 125n.; on 


Murtaz& Sayyid and Salabat Khan, 202n., 
- 236n.—-238n 
Firdz Shah Tughlak , date of .. 160, 191 


Folk etymology. ‘See etymology. 
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Ey, 


treatment of, in Ahmadnager, 


29—32, 125n., 201 
Forrer, Dr., Swiss Assyriologist .. 133, 134, 136 


Fort St. George, domestic government at, 
in 1691 


Foreigners, 


-- 184 

fotaddr, civil official ; . 190 

France, songs of, in Nepali 63—66 

Fraser, Wm., H.1.Co’s. servant . es 60, 184 
Gahlot, a stock name of the Mers, 114, 118; 

now included among the Rajputs . 119 


Gakkars, of the Northern Panjab, Sher Shah 

Sir’s campaign against 185, 188, 191 
garoblers, Panjabi, reference to the secret 

vocabulary of ; 222, 224 
Ganis, E. Asia Minor, diseovaiies at . 185 
Garstang, Prof., discoveries relating to Ethiopia 

by = + as os -- 136 
gartta, meaning of - “a .. 18 
gata-rdjya, interpretations of the iam -. 164, 155 
Gauda, conquest of Zs -. 148 
Gaur, attacked by Sher Shah Str, 181—183, 186 
Gayatri, the oe ae 


Gaza, captured in the Grex War Al, 44 
Genesis, and the Boghaz Keui tablets .. 133 
Gentues, Hindus . .. 152 


Geographical Dictionary of dens and. Medi- 
eeval India ssi G.D., 78—118 
Georgia, Gurjistan. i -- LW 
Gets, a Mede sub-section 118n. 
Ghazi Malik, early name of Sultan Ghiyasu’d- 


din Tughlak Shah : . 208 
Ghiyfsu’ddin Balban, mamidk a of Delhi . 206 
Ghiyasu’ddin Tughlak Shah, Sultan . 209 
Ghosha, Vedic poetess . 225 
Gilgames, Babylonian hero . 184 
Goa, Gove ; & .. 284 
gé-cara, gé-vata, meaning of ; ae .. 74 
Goleondah, relations with Ah wmadnagar in 


the reign of Murtazé Nizim Shah I, 29, 67, 
68, 70, 125, 126, 130, 131, 200, 201, 

gold, widely used in Vedic times, 139; various 

names of, 139 ; whence obtained, 139; coins 


237 


of, 140—141; a standard of value .. 142 
Gollaguda fort, seige of . S46 4. 126 
Goths, the Gete .. a ve ea . 115 
Gove, province of Vijayanagar .. es . 234 
Gévinda III, Rashtrakuta, defeats the W. 

Chalukyas oe . 230 
Gévindachandra, suewested date of 1538—155 


Gévindapala, inscription of, 76; date of, 155 ; 
defeated 44 . 156 
Govindardje, Jundgadh iecuioaen of . van 1S 
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| grdma, signification of the term ., 73, 77 
Grantha script .. es -» 2it 


grants of land. See bal ee 
Greece, Dr. Schlieman’s discoveries, in sa, Lal 
Grigsby, (Grigbie), Alex., factor at Porakad, 
letter of complaint from 109-211 
Gujarat, history of, 80; Gurjara settlements 
in, 115; ancient name of .. i .. 218 


Gujars, Gurjaras .. a - «+ 21S 
Gulbarga, seige of Ka . 129 
Guigtr, Gollaguda ; Se . 126 
Gupta kingdom, relations with the early Mihi. 
ras ais oe ae - - ~ 15 
Gurjistén . 118 
Gurkhas, in Palestine, durife the Great War, 
41—~49, 64-66 
Haarlem, the ship, at Surat, in 1664 .. an dae 
. Habib Khan Kakar, later known as Sarmast 
Khan, Sher Sh&8h Str’s relations with -. 163 
Habshis of India, mamlike .. is .. 80 
hemorrhoids is os LU1 
Haibat Khan Niazi, peceiee of the Panjab, 
under Sher Shah Sar . .. 188, 190 
Hailley’s Comet .. a ae Ld 
Haji Khan, “eo of Dhar, under Sher 
Shah Sar ape »» 186 
halaksetra, meaning of .. .. 4 
Hampe. See Pampa. 
Harapala Deo of Deogiri, fayed alive . . 208 
Harihara, I, territory held by, 233, 234 ; UI, 
titles and eg eas of, 234 ; aida tetas 
of . as ne on . 235 
Harite, See Gold, 
Harivarma, copper-plates of, suggested date of, 
153, 154 
Harrington, John, chief at Porakéad =... 109, 110 


Harsacarita of Bana, some passages in the . . 242 


Hartman, Abraham, merchant of Surat .. 2 | 
Hasan Star, f. of Sher Shah Sir ee . 161 
Hastin, copper-plates of m4 na sig 8 
pattik4d, signification of .. ts ues .. %3 


Hazara. Seo Takht Hazara. 

Hazrat-i-’ali, applied to Sher Shah Sar .. 181 
Hecate, goddess, described ; . 144 
Hemachandra, and Paig&iciprakrta 51-—54 
Hemachandra, the Paigici used by en 13, 27 
Hiuen Thsang, on the eas of Broach .. 218 
Hindiya, plundered . 241 


Hindu Empires of India. See Vijeyanngers 
Hindu ascetics,female .. : .. 225 
Hindu Beg, befriends Sher Shah Sar - .. 131 


250 
oe 


Hinduism, position of the king in, 116; and 
Buddhism, struggle between : 

Hindus, object to taking the vath, 152; em- 
ployed by Sher Sh&h Sar, 190; history of 
the, 204; of South India, policy of, towards 
early Muhammadan settlers, 205 ; plundered 
by Muhammadans és 206—211 

Hir and Ranjha, the story of. "Bee Story of 
Hir and Ranjha. 
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Hira Nath, guru \.. ELR., 34 
hiranya. See gold, 
hiranya-garbha, ceremony a1 4 


History of the Nizam Shahi mone of Reehaa: 
nagar, (contd. from Vol. L, p. 328), the reign 
of Murtaz& Nizim Shah I, (continued), 29-36, 

66-—73, 125—131, 198—203, 235—242 

Hittites, discoveries relating to the, 123-125, 

133—135 


Hopkins, Francis, condemned for piracy, 60; 


copy of pardon grantedto .. . 60 
horse trade, ancient, two centres of, the, 133, 205 
Hoysalas, of Dwarasamudra, plundered, by 

Malik Kafir, 207; by Muhammad Tughlak, 

210, 232; fall of the, 231, 232; succeeded by 

the Udayars a ess . 233 
Hoysalesvara temple, at Vikramo; apura . 230 
heada-prasravana, veaning of .. - 74 
Humaytn, Sher Shah Sar’s relations with, 164, 

180—188 
Humaytnpar ee ; 33, 34 
Hinas, references to aap 49—5] 
hugqga, meaning of ys ah -- 189 


Husain, son of Murtaz& Nizam Shah I, 29n., 202n. 


Husain Khan Tarshizi, tutor to Murtaza 
Nizim Shahi. — .» 29n. 
Hyksos, the, conquer Egypt 137 


Tbrahim ‘Adil Shah I, of Bijapix, relations of, 
with Ahmadnagar in the reign of Murtaza 
Nizam Shah I, 237; II, patron of Firishta, 
relations of, with Ahmadnagar, in the reign of 
' Murtazé Nizam Shah I. .67, 68, 126—129 

Torahim Khan, general, capes against Sher 
Shah Stir 

Tbrahim Lodi, character of 

Ibrahim Qutb Shih I, of Golcondah, qeinGens 

of, with Ahmadnagar in the reign of Murtaza 
Nizam Shih I., 67, 68, 70, 73, 128; death of, 

| 130, 131 

Toxahim Sar, grandfather of Sher Shah Str, 161 

Tihas Bhan, ‘Atriogn, Amir of Akbmadnagar, 69n., 

_ £26, 126, 128 


180 
163 
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Tndia, introduction of the double dome into, 
79; entered by the Gurjaras and the Mihiras, 
115 ; provisional bibliography of the Muham- 
madan Architecture of, 81——108, 165—179; 
importance of Shor Shih Stir’s system in, 160, 
161, 189—191; Dravidian, 232, 234, 235; 
South, the Advent of Islam into, 205—211; 


the Vijayanagara Empirein .. -- 229—.235 
India, Ancient. See Ancient Indta. 
Indian Coinage. See Coinage, Indian. . 
Indian history, dated, divisions of . 15] 
Indus, river, gold from the 139, 141 
Tnscriptions— 
Achemenian .. se . 122 
Anaimalai Temple a 216, 217 
of Assyria a ee 420, 124, 135, 137 
of Babylonia .. ». 120, 124 
Barrackpur plate of Wiuesasena: 147, 153, 
157, 158 
Bhitari of ses aa Pe -. 50 
of Bhojavarma , . 153, 157 
Bodh Gaya .. 154 
Cuneiform 1] 20-1 24, 133-135 
Cinnamanur oe ey . 212 
Dedépada gfe 147, 148 
of Devaraja IT .. . 235 
Gaya an . 155 
of Harihara I 235 
Hoysala . 230 
Junagadh, of Sanaa 59, 78 
of Kharavela .. a om . 225 
Madanapada, of Vitverapa det ick 148n. 
Madhainagar, of Lakshmanasena.-.. 148n. 
Mandasor Pillar, oe ws aos 50, 51 
Naihati .. - e = -. ee 156 
from Palembang on aes - .. 244 
Rajput .. ns aie a cw LLY 
Sarnath of Mahipala - an = .. 187 
near Smyrna .-. ey - .. Las 
Sonpur, of Somielvarddeva — 7 -. 158 
Susian .. oss sh ds as oa L222 
Udayar .. ss ~» 233 


Velvi-kudi lates avd the Sinead Age, 211—217 
Copper-plate— 


of Bhojavarma a ie .. 158 
of Harivarma 3h 153, 164 
of Srichandra és . 153 
referring to land grants 73—-79 
Islam, The advent of, into South India, 205—211 
Islam, in South India, the progress of, 229, 231 
IsmA‘il Shah, of Btiapir, blinded a .. 68 
jala, signification of 7 ». 75 
Jalal of Bukhara, Sayyid, Pir ate » H.R, 62 
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Jala} Khan Loh&ni, Sher Shah Sar’s relations 
with 163, 164, 179, 
Jalal Khan Sur, s. of Sher Shah Sir, campaign 

against the Mughals 181, 182, 185, 189 
Jalalu’ddin Ahsan Khan, general, becomes in- 





emetn 


180 


dependent — . 210 
Jalalwddin Khilji, a Turki eimiliit k. of 

Delhi, murdered . 206 
Jaldi-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Shah. See 


Akhbar. 
Jalalu’ud-din Sharai, Sultan, Sher Shah Sur’s 
relations with 54 .. 163 
jala-sthala, signification of 73, 74 
Jaro] Khan Sarangkh4ni, patron of Sher Shah 
Sir .. LAL 
Jamalu’ddin of Kish, hash chief a horse 
trader .. 20 
Jangama gure, ne in the Liigayat Hee 
Jataripa. See gold. 
Jatila, Parantaka, k., in the Velvi-kudi plate 
Inscription . Q11, 215~--217 
Jats, meeting of the Mihiras and Gurjaras 


St 


~T 


with the 115, 118 
Jats, character of the, HL. R.., 34, 59, 60: of 
Thatta Zahid, expel Waris Shah H.R, 60 


jauhar, of R&jpats, under Sher Shah Sar, 187 ; 


at Kampti, under Muhammad Tughlek . 210 
Jaunptir, under Sher Shah Sar .. i .. 184 
Java, Djawa . : .. 243 
Javan, brother of Tubal 133 
Jayabhatta, inscription of 73, 77 
Jayadhvaja, k. of Avanti . 219 
Jerugalem, stormed in the Great War .. 41, 47 


Jhang, Jhang Sidl, home of Hir, H.R., 36, 37, 56 
Jodhpur, raided by the Mers . 113 
Jog philosophy, planes in H.R... 33 
Jogis, of Tilla, described by Waris Shah, H.R., 59 
Johnson, J., of Fort St. George, dismissed .. 184 
Judean Hills 41, 42 


Jénagadh inscription of Skandagupte .. .. 50 
Junéd Barlas, Mughal Governor of Jaunpur, 
Sher Shah Sir’s relations with 163, 181 
Jyotirvarmé, suggested date of . 153, 154n. 
Kabeiri, Khabiri .. cs Pe .. 134 
kaccharama, signification of .. es oe 
Kadamhba, Udayar conquest of . 334 
 Kadunkon, k. in the Velvi-kudt laa, 219, 213 
kahapage, coin se - or . L4i 
Kakatiyas, of seas rise of the, 230: fall of 
the di ‘ - or 231, 233 





| 


: 





Kalabhras, the, in the Velvi-kudi plates, 212, 
213, 215 
Kalakiita, meaning of . 4&2 
Kélapurusha, Orion ‘ .» 143 
Kalés Devar, Kulasékhara . 231 
Kélidisa, date of, discussed, 192-198; on 
the Mahishmati of Kartavirya 219 
Kalinga, lost by the Chélas 230 
Kalinjar, Sher Sh&h Stir’s death at v» 18d 
Kamak-kéni Isvaran Singan of Kérrkai, re- 
newal of the Velvi-kudi grant to -» wld 
Kamauli Inscription of Vaidyadeva 1477 
Kampana I, territory of 11 233 
kanaka-garbha, ceremony . 21 
kanats, meaning of 2 a «6S 
Kanchi, Pallava capital, 229, 230; later Chéla 
capital ; 231, 232 
kand, meaning of . ; TLR, 37 
Kandy, treaty of alliance with, now lust, 131, 132 
kanjt, meaning of - »» 109 
Kannanir, early Tree settlers at, 
206; attacked by Malik Kafar, 208; Hoy- 
sala capital, called wee ~» 230 
Kaphtor, Krete “ . 135 
Kars Eyuk, Ganis ait " 135 
Karka, a constellation «. 14th 
karkans, clerks .. 190 
Karkaraja, inscription of 73, 78 
Karnadeva, inscription of .. 78 
kdrsha, a copper coin .. 142 
karshdpana, a silver coin ‘ os k4O 
Kartavirya, The Méhishmati of 217-—221 
Kasan Khangu, of Deogiri, rebel, under Mau- 
hammad Tughlak 4 ‘ ws «- 210 
Kasavans, potters of Malabar... + .. 159 
Kaskians, home of the w+ 138 
Kasmilos, Khasa milis ‘ .. 4 
-Kathiawar, Mihiras settle in, 1B ; ioHaes of 
the ancient Andpa as 218-223} 
Kattusas, Boghaz Keui .. is = .. 134 
Kayal, port, seat of early horse trade .. +» 205 
Keppitipola, leader in the Uva rebellion of 
1817-18, executed .. : ps -» 13l 
_Kerma, in N. ai gave Egyptian 
fort ‘ és a ws .. La 
Kessi, Kharrian jist i ; us .» 134 
Khabiri, the Hittite body- guard is . 134 
Khalimpur Inseription . .. 13, T4, 78 
Khan-i-A’zam, title of Mirzi Aziz Kaka ..202n, 
Kharavela, Inscription of, and the date of Bud- 
dha’s death .. «- . »« 225 
_Kharri, the, emigrants from Mitanm «1 184 
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Khasa-milas, deified Hittite, k. . 184 
Khawas Khan, general under Sher ghah gar, 
181; drowned, 182; asecond of the name, 
182, 183, 185, 188, 190 
Khawaspir, in Shahabad, fief, held by Sher 
Shah Sdr’s family 161—163 
khila, meaning of . 76 
Khiljis, the, land system oh 190, 191 ; ; incur- 
sions into S. India, 80, 152, 205, 206, 210, 230 
Khizr Khan, plumdered by Sher Shah Str . 186 
Khusrii Khan. See Malik Khusri. 


Khvajaji Fathullah Kbashi, Mughal ambas- 
sador to Ahmadnagar .. 202 
Khwaja Khizar, god of the waters FLR., 62 
kilhart, a game .. .. HLR., 39 
Kirjath Jearim, septaeeis in the Gees War 41 


Kishvar Khan, of Bijaptr, relations with Ah- 
madnagar ; ; 69, 125n., 127 

Kisun Das, broker of Surat, plundered by 
Sivaji 7 2, 5, 6 

Knossos, palace of, exeuated 

Kérrkai, village named in 
grant ‘ 

Krete, in the Assur iabigts 


.. 123 
the Velvi-kudi 
212, 214, 215 


123, 135, 136 
krisaiah karsayateh, signification of 76, 78 
Krishnaraya, k. er 229, 234 
krsnalas, meaning of . 140 
ksetra, meaning of ca 06 
Kshatriya caste, admission of Gat Jaras and 
of Mers into the ne .. 115, 116 
Ksudra, suggested derivation of Sadra from .. 128 
Kudalasangama, in §. Maratha co., Siva 
temple at : 7 
Kudumi, k., grantor of the Vel mua cintee, 
212, 215 
Kulasékhara, murdered .. ae . 231 
Kulbar Thépa, Gurkha, awarded the v. c. 65 
Kuldttunga-Chéla I, the E, Chalukya Rajendra 
Chéla =... ‘ 152, 230 
Kumdra-Sramande, ternal abeneine ». 225 
Kundikera, Tundikera .. -_ .. 218 
Kuryet-el-Enab. See Kirjath F, earim., 
KuSasthali, old capital of Gujarat >» al 
Kutbu’ddin Mubfirak Shah, conquest of 8&8. 
India by ee ; a ‘a . 208 
Kuyavans, the Kasavana a os . 159 


Labbais, of modern Ma’abar, suggestion as to 
the origin of the 206, 208, 210 


Laddar Deo. See Rudra Deo. 

Lad Malika, widow, of Chunar, Sher Shah Sir’s 
treatment of .. se ine as -» 164 

Lakshmaya Samvat, the ... a6 -- 4855, 156 





Mahars, low caste sect .. 
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Lakshmanasena and his predecessors, date of, 
145—148, 153—158 


Lakshmidhara, minister of Devaraya IT . 234 
Lakemidhara, Prakrit grammarian 13, 53 
Lal Ded. See Lalléshwart. 

Lallé Yogishwarf. See Lalléshwart. 

Lalléshwari, poetess of Kashmir as 59, 60 
Land system in epigraphic grants ie 73—79 
La-sam era me ae 158, 156 
Layard, discoveries in Nineveh, by . 120 
Leerdam, the ship, at Surat in 1664 ., 1, 2, 3, 6 


lime for building, in 1689 aa = ~» 60 
Innguistic Studies from the Himalayas, by the 
Revd. T. Grahame Bailey, (book-notice), 222294 
Lisi of Inscriptions Found in Burma, yt. I, 
by ©. Duroiselle, (book-notice) ass . 164 
Lodis, the, Sher Shah Stir’s relations with, 
161, 163, 164, 184 
Lohanis, the, Sher Shah Str’s relations with, 
163, 164, 179, 180 


Lohogarh, fort, prison of Prince Burh&n 31 
Lopamudra, Vedic poetess we os oe 225 
Lubbays. See Labb§ais. 
lunar origin of the Pandyas = — - 21) 
Ma’abar, meaning and origin of the name, 
205; “half Hindu’? Muhammadan settle- 
ments in, 206; Malik Kafar’s campaign 
in, 206, 208, 209 ; rebellion of, under Muham- 
mad Tughlak .. $n ee 210, 211 
Md-bdp, signification of .. a ~» 189 


Macartney, Lord, letter to the King of Randy «» 182 


\farassar, the ship, at Surat, in 1664 . os) 
Madanapada plate, of VisvaripAa .. 148 
Madanapaladeva, inscriptions of, 73, 78; 
defeat of ou . = + 148 
Madhaimagar plate of Txeieanandaa, 148n. 
Madhura-Kavi Alwar... ws . 216 


Madhyfina Paraiyans, the Brsthamaisieis 


Brahmans - és a .. 158 
‘Madura, 211; sack of - - »» 231 
Magha Brahmans, and the Mers -. 116n., 118 
Maghs, Mer priests 3 118 


Magi, suggested connection with the Magha 
Brahmans ‘ ; 116n., 118n, 


Mah&abat Khan, Siibadar of “Gujacit, aids 
Surat, in 1664 .. on a a» On. 
Mahébhdrata, the, on the Mahishmats of K4r. 
tavirya .. . us »- 218 
Mah&hastin the Ma jiieawer Loeeription of 77 
Mahakogala, of Hiuen Thsang .. a -.- 219 
Maharashtra, Musalman feudatories in ~. 208 


12 37, 40, 54 
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Mahesa, second stage, in the Vira Saiva Sys- Mauryan coinage in India a 142 
tem. ‘ ; -. 4, 37—40 | Mayé&, m. of Buddh ‘ _ 

’ a, in the Amara ‘ 

Mahisha, Mahishaka, ne sine forms. See tures ste = vat vou 119° 

Méhishmati of Kartavirya. | Mazhavas, tribe ar 5. India me rar 21} 214 
Mahishmat1, the, of Kartavirya .. 1. 217—991 | mazétre, carriers .. Se oe 5 
Mahmiad Lodi, ‘Sher Shah Sar’s relations | Media, See Mihiristan. 7 

with ee ee .. 163,164 | Medwar .. ee 
Mahmtd Shah of Benoa campaign against Mello, Martim Aaoasé a3, ay i Mihwid Shah, 181 

Sher : bah Sir 1798—182, 186 | Meroe, seat of an ancient iron industry, 136; 
Maitrakas, identification of . LVS later Ethiopian capital . 137 
Maitreyi, a Brahmavddini ~. 225 


Makhdiim *’Alam of ga iptr, ~ of Sher Shah 
Sir ‘@ be . .» ° 164, 179 
Malavas, the Mazhavas se 21) 
Maldev Rathor of Marwar, esatione with Sher 
Shah Sar j < te 187, 188 
Malik Barid. See ° *Al Bar id Shah. 
Malik Kaftr, campaign .in 8. India, 152, 
206—208, 231 
Malik Khusri, entitled Malik Naib Kafar, 
Gujarati favourite of Kutbu’ddin Muharak 
Shah, campaign in ths Dakkan 208, 209 
Malik Naib Kafir. See Malik Khusri. 
Malik Qumi, court poet of Murtaza Nizam 
ShahI .,. ix ei . 203 
Maliku’l-IslA4m, Jamalu’ ddin of ‘Kish. ; 205 
Maliya, copper-plate Inscription... ae oe 73 
Mallu Khan of Malwa, Sher Sh&h SGr’s_ re- 
lations with .. : 184, 186, 187 
Malwa, 184; Sher shah Sar’s work in, 186, 


ee 
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187; history of, 186; or Avanti... -. 218 
mamlike, the Habshis of India, 80; dynasty 

of Delhi ste on = ets -. 206 
Mana, meaning of ie 4 -. 140 


Manawar Khan, Missionary, saibor of a History 

of the Mers of AMlcrwérd ‘ . 114 
Mandasor Pillar Inscription as ‘i 50, 51 
Mangala-raja, in the Velvi-kudi grant .. -- 215 
Manji, of Takht Hazara, f. of Ranjha, H.R., 


60 
Manmasiddhi, Siddhi-Chéla k. .. oe o. 2al 
Mapillahs of Me’abar, “ half-Hindus ”’ 206, 210 
Marithas, admitted to the mua caste,] 16; ; 
valour of the .. ‘ . 129 
Maravarman, several of the name, in the Velvi- 
kudi grant | ar 211, 213, 214 
Maravarman. Kulagekhara 1, murdered . ee 207 
Markandéya, author of the Peahwta-sar eusea .. 14 
Marra, name in the Velvi-kudi grant ., 214 
Marran, Marran-kari, k., in the Velvi-kudi 
pranth | . ae 214217 
Marranjadaiyan, ae in the "Velwi- kudi grant .. 216 
Marupa, Udayar, 233; conquest of Kadamba 
by as o. 284 
Marwar, in " Rajputand, Sher Shab Sfir’s cam- 
paign in .. ve .- 187-189 
Marzaban. See Takiu’ddin "Abdu’r-Rahman, 205 | 
Masnad-i-ala-’Isti Khan, Sarw4ni, supporter 
of Sher Shah Sar . 184 
matam-astu bhavatam, signification of .. -. 49 
Mathura, identification of ol _ . 218 
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Moers of Merwara, origin and early history of 


the 113-119 


meru, a hill, suggested connection with the 
Mers 


= % e* 


ae a. 6 ‘Sz » U4 
Merwara. See Merz. 
metal mines of Asia Minor .. «LS 
Metanni, N. Mesopotamia, home of the Kharri, 1%4 
Mewar, taken by Sher Shah Stir 189. Seo 
Udaipur. 
Mhairs, Mirs ae Lid 
Mid-day Paratyans. See Prathaiiasd tha Brah- 
mans. 
Mihir, the sun wie ~. LLG 
Mihirakula, meaning of the name »« llém., 138 
Mihiras, the Maitrakas .. »» LIS 
Mihireéwar, the sun-god bg «. 118 
Mihiristan, connection of the Mers with ee EIS 
Miiki,m. of Hir .. a2 . B.R., 59, (8, 64 
Mir, a Gujar title ms «- EL? 
Miracle play. in Babylon, mentioned in 8t. 
Peter’s first Epistle .. .» 136 
Miran Shah Husain, s. of Mortazd Nizim 
Shahi .. , ; 237, 238 
Mir Madhi, Safavi Sayyid, snared . 29 


Mirzi ‘Aziz Kika, foster brother of Akbar, 

202n., 240—242 

Mirza. Husain, s. of Murtaza Nizim Shah 1, 
sentenced to death 


a 240 
Mirzi, Sadiq, Urddbadi, wit oe Traq, at the 


court of Murtaz& Nizidm Shah I 36, 240 
Mitra, @. of the Mers an 6 ~ Lis 
Mizpah, captured in the Great “War ins 41 
Mlechchha, suggested interpretation of, 49, 50 


Mohiuddin, Pir, patron of Waris Shah, H.R., vv 
Monastery, the place of, in the Lingayat sect... 7 
money, current in the Rig-veda . . 140. 


Mongyr copper-plate Inscription of Devapala, 73, 738 
Monhoh i ia tate of Madana- 


paladeva : oa 75 
Moors object to cine die oetn: 7 ~- 152 
Mopiahs, the Mapillahs oy 21¢ 
Morgan, de, Susian Inscription found by, 122 

ethor discoveries by : ve 2 , "193 
mortar, for buildings, in 1689 .. 60 
Moschians, tribe, home of the .. ae .- 133 
Mrichchhakatika, the play, connection with the 

Mudrd-Rékeshasa ee oe -. 59 
Mriga, Orion 143, t44 
Muayyin Khan of “Findia, submits to Sher 

Shab Str en ae es  e@& . £86 


OF. - 


enero pemanrer 





ahead NPN tea See ree A 








eae cinerea pee Sener ee a a cena 


founder of a third city 


Muchkunda, called 
Mahishmati : 220 
Mudpada, Sangama, Chict .. 233 
Afudra-Rdishasa, date of the 49—51 
Mughals, Sher Shah Str’s relations with the, 
179, 182-185; invasions of the 907, 209 | 
Muhammad Sultan, Sher ShAh Str’s relations 
with a5 .. 168 
Muhammad of Ghazni, saneneet of 8. india by, 231 
Muhammad Fakhru’ddin Jina See Muham- 
mad Tughlak. 
Muhammad Khin Str, neighbour and enemy 
of Sher Shah Stir . : 162, 163 
Muhammad Quli Quth Sh&h of Goleondah. 
See Goleondah. 
Muhammad Tughlak, character and history of, 
209, 210, 232 


Muhammadan Architecture of India, A pro- 
visional bibliography of, 81—108, L65—-179 
Muhammadan invasions of 8. India, 205—211 ; 


231—234 
maul, narcotic preparation .. HR. 37 
Mullah, description of the . FLR., 60 
Multan, tmder Sher Shah Str . 188 


wnunsif, civil official under Sher Shah Stir .. 190 
mrqaddam, tax gatherer - ane ep LOS 
Murri, tribe, the Kharri s2 . 134 
Murtaza Nizam Shah TI of Ahmadnagur, reign 
of, (continued), 29—-36, 66—73, 125—131, 
198—203, 235—-242; dominated by Sahib 
Khan, 29—33; clesires to retire from the 
world, 33-—-36; the quarrel between Salabat 
Khan and Sayyid Murtaz4, 66, 201—203, 235, 
236; relations with Bijandr, 29, 30, 32, 67-— 
73, 125—128, 200-—202, 237—242: relations 
with Bidar, 30, 31, 67-72 ; Naldrug besieged, 
69n., 71, 72, 129-131, 198—200 
Murtaz& Sabzavari, Sayyid, of Berar, in the 
reign of Murtazi Nizim Shah I, 33n., 69, 
70, 199-——200 
Murtazé Sayyid, Anir-ul-Mulk, of Berar, in 
the reign of Murtazéi Nizim Shah I., 30; 
quarrel between Sahib Khan and, 30—33; 
quarrel between Salabat Khan and, 66—73n., 
127n., 128, 130—131, 201—203, 235-242 
Muslim Pathan kings, coins used by the 221. 


Mussalman. See Muhammadan. 
Mutira, Ahmad Shih’s invasion of ELB.. 63 
Mykenae, Dr. Schlieman’s discoveries in .. 121 


Nadi shah, Delhi sacked by - 


an cx HR, 61 
nagar, signification ‘of |... » te. 9 
Naihati as ——— of  Vallataseny Phe 156 
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Nakkean-kotré, name in the Velvi-kudi grant .. 216 
Naldrug, fort, siege of, 69n., 71-73, 129—13]1, 





198—200 
Nammalwar ae 216, 217 
Nandéd, Gurjara kingdom _ Ly 


Nanyadeva of Mithil&, oodrcere by aria 


sena ae ». L47 
Napata, near poseela, early Bthiopian capital: 0137 
Naraiyanapaladeva, inscriptions of es a? ho 

. Narmada, on which stood the Méhishmatt of 
 Kértavirya sy 217, 218 
Narr-kétran of Korrkai, Velvi-kudi granted to, 212 
Nasirabad, loyal during the mutiny . did 
| Nasiru’ddin Shah, Sultan, Malik Khusril . 208 
. Navayats, of N.-W. Indian coast 206, 210 
| Navasari temple, sacred fire brought to ., . 244 
Nebi Samwil, Mizpah A} 
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Nedun-jadaiyan, Is., in the Velvi- kudi —— 215 

Nelveli, battle ; ; 232, 214 

Nepali, specimens of, in ies of the Great 
War we és 41—49, 61—66 


Neuve-Chapelle, battle, in athe Great War .. 65 
Nila, k. of Mahishmati 219, 220 
nirttayittal, ceremony 216 
nishka, interpretations of ane : ». 140 


Nizam Shahi Kings of Ahmadnagar, aston of. 
See History of the Nizam Shihi of Ahmad- 
nagar. 

Nuns, Buddhist .. ae 225—227 


Nushirwin, Sassanian Hmpovror, suggested an- 


cestor of the Mah&ranas of Udaipue 118 
Nusrat Shah of Bengal, relations with Sher 

Shih Siar an ve as 164, 179 
Oath, objection to taking the .. 8 .. 152 
Old Kayal, factory ve <i 109—LI11 
Om, sacred syllable os iy 36n., 66n. 
Orangal (Orugallu), Kakatiya capital 230, 233 
Orion, suggested connection of, with Parna- 

Sabari.. ue ee oe ne »» Ld’ 
Orugallu. See Orangal. 
Oxenden, Sir Geo., at Surat, in 1664 .. 1, 3, 100 
Pabbajitds, meaning of ., +. ~  «: ». 225 
Pagan, Ananda Temple at: = ‘3 ~» 40 
es ae ats and Hemachandra ae 5l—~d4 
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Paiéaci i s% ass i .- 1d 
Pala kingdom, Seutieved - 148, 155, 156 
Pallava-malla, k., in the Velvi-kudi grant 211 
Pallavas, defeated, 215; of Kanchi, 229; 

ousted by the Véngi dynasty a 2305 eo 
Pampa, seat of Vijayanagara power... .. 234 
pana, a silver coin site «» 142 
Pandya, name in the Velvi-kudi gah: 911-214, 216 
Pandyas and Chélas, in 8. India 231, 232 
Panini, date of, connection with Buddhist 

Nuns... ; a ae 2 
Panjab, village life i in the be ce Eh R., 
Panjab, N., Sher Shah Sir’s campaign against 

the Gakkars of the ne 185, 183 


Panjabi. gamblers, reference to secrot voca- 
bulary of 222, 224 
Panwar, a stock name of the Mers, 114; seas 
figure of | ru . 119 
Parameévara Kudumi, in the Velvi- rer seed: 215 
Parantaka, Jatila Parantaka, in the Velvi- 
kudi grant Bes ae 211, 215 
parantt, signification of .. . 76 
Parasurama, founder of Stirparaka -» 220 
pargana, unit of Admimistration in Sher 
Shah Str’s system : 189, 1990 
Pariar, a stock name of the Mers, 114, L17——119 
paribbajikds, ascetics 22.6, 227 
pariccheda, not satisfactorily explained sig EE 


.. 44n. 
226 


parthéra, suggested signification of 
Pari Vrijaka, Part Vrdjika, signification of .. 
Parmar, symbolic figure of, 117. See Panwar. 
Parnasabari, goddess, origin of .. 143—-144 
. 244 
9 


Parsi history ts ae 
Parusha, signification of = ; 
Patna, rebuilt by Sher Shab Sir . 187 
patudri, meaning of . 162 
peasantry, Sher Shah Siir’s Pecatainne of the, 
162—164, 180, 183-—-185; under Firéz Shah 
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Tughlak sa see ei . 19) 
pension for wound and service 60 
Penugonda, rise of Uday&r power in 233 
perpetuanos, English piece-goods 204 
Persia, early home of the Mers, 115 ; sun worship 

from, 116; cuneiform inscriptions of, 120; 

home of the Parsis a 9 1) ue OEE 
pewter table plate is .. 204 
philology, Prakrit, two enssle of os... ae AS 
piracy, punishment for, in 1689 . 60 

- polaj, meaning of ei et i im. 20 
Porakfid, on the Travancore coast, a factor's | 
complaints from is as 109——-111 
Porqua. See Porakad. 
Portuguese, Mahmtid Shah helped by the .- LBL: 
pottery, as historical evidence, in Egypt, 12l, 136 
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Bueeric: Capt. Clemente, wound and service. 
pension granted to... . OO 
Prakkogala, possibly Mah&koéala ne -. 210 
Prakrit philology, two schools of 2 ie, 19 
Prakyit dialects .. $1, 42 
prakriti-parihara-yukta, suggested signification of, 71 
Prékrta-kalpaiaru, Prikrit grammar by Rama- 
Sarman (Tarkavagiéa) .. »-13, 14, In. 
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Prékrta-Kémadhénu, alost work by Lankéévara, 13 
Pranaliiga, (the Litga in the Life) stage IV 

in the Vira Saiva system és ~-. J, 55, 56 
pranava, Om - ie ‘ a» ~» O86 
prasdd, significationof .. «. 40n. 
Prasada, (Grace), stage IIT in the Virs Saiva 

system .. we is 7, o4 
Prathamasaékha Brahmans: or Mid- -day Parai- 

yans oe ee .» oS, 159 
Pratipa, k., posibis of Kartay irya’s line i ee 
Pratisthasdgara, an encyclopedia by Vallala- 

Sena vs . 156 
pravardhamdna, re coelecatnn o - 135 
Princess, the ship -. 60 
Prithvi Raj, legendary paki of the Me te .. Lid 
Proverbs, Burmese inte re we 227 
Pulindas, the Pulindai, of Ptolemy ae ». 219 
Pundakeévara pial aman of Vadari- 

kagrama .. . ee a Tan. 
Purdnas, the, on the a of Mahishmati of 

Kartavirys eA os i .. 218, 219 
purdeas, ancient coins... ae -» Lal, 142 
Piran Mal Chauhan of Raisin, Rajput chief, 

Sher Shah Str’s relations with = .. 186, 187 
Purtravias, name in the Velvi-kudi grant oo whl 
pus pavdtikd, signification of ae a® v» t4 
Qadir Shah, title of Mallu Khan os -» 184 
-Qalandare, reference to the secret vocabulary of 

the - . as ey 222, 224 
Qas&is, reference bo the secret vocabulary of the, 

— 222, 224 
Qasim Beg, hakim to Burhan Niz4m Sh&h L 

in the reign of Murtaz& Nizam Shah I, 202n., 237 
Qazi Beg, vakil and ptshud, of Ahmadnagar .. 20 
Quli Khan Sir, s. of Shor Shah Sure. «« 184 
Rafiu’ddin Safavi, Saint, and enemy to the fe 
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Rajpits .. 


ad 


256 

See a ed I tae lak Pack 
Raisin, fort, siege of <a aes .. 186, 187 
Rajadhiraja I, Chéla k., date of o& 230 


Rajaraéja I, Chéla k., conquests of, 230; ITT, 
defeated ~. 2ok 
Rajasimha, Pandya k., in Se Velvi- iudi grant, 211 
Rajendra-Chola I, date of, 153; power of ». 230 
Rajputéna, home of the Mers, 113; entered 
by immigrants from Persia, 115; Sher Shah 
Sir’s campaign in ws = .. 187, 189 
Rajput inscription re oo 7 
Rajputs, connection of the Mers of Merwara 
with the, 118—119; of Raist, relations of 
Sher Shah Str with the 7 »» I87—189 
Ramachandra of Deogiri, attacked by Alau’d- 


din Khiljt A 206, 207 
Rimachandra Udayar .. ss es » 235 
Ramapala, date of a .. 153 


Rama-Sarman (Tarkavagiga) fis Apabhramsa 

Siabakas of re 13—20, 21—28 
Ram Deo, Ramachandra of Deégiri . 206 
Raiganitha Temple, near Sriratigam, Hoy. 

sala inscription in the ie . 230 
Rangptir, birthplace of Hir ‘ “ER. 34, 35 
Ranjha. See Story of Hir and Ranjha. 
Rashtrakutas and Chalukyas, at war .. . 230 
Reisner, Dr., discoveries in Egypt by . 137 
Report on the Terminology and Classification of 

Grammar (Oriental Advisory Committee, Ox- 


ford), (book-notice)  .. be ie ». 204 
Revdyats, Persian epistles bi es oo 244 
Revenue, Sher Shah Sir’s system of 190, 191 
Ray-veda, reference to precious metals in the, 

132, 140 
ring, @ musicalinstrument  ., H.R, 36 
rivers, gold from ., me ‘ th .. 139 
Roemondt, Conraedt, of diss Leerdam .. oe ey 4 


Rohtas, fort in Bihar, captured by Sher Shah 
Sar, 181—183; another of the name, in the 
Panjab .. oe 186, 191 
Royal. Charles, the chip jo 2, 109, 11% 

Rudra Deo, of Warangal, Malik Kafur’s cam- 
paigns against ., Gs dig 207—209 

Rumi Khan, campaien against Sher Shah Sar, 


181, 182 | 


. ‘Sabednism, i in Babylon is ig i . 144 
Sabako, founder of the Ethiopian dynasty of 
= Egypt .. wis’ ang a ae ree sy 
_ :, Sacrifice, { in the Litigayet system i ». 39 
Sadaiyan, k:, in the Velvi-kudi. grant . or 214 
siphiidaaid ternal acetic ee 
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Sahib Than, favourite of Murtaza Nizdm 
Shah I., 29; rebellion of, 30; murdered, d1— 336 

Sahib Qiram, Burhan Nizam Shah LL fs; .. 240 

Saida, husband of Hir, H.R., 383-36, 43—45, | 


£7, 50, 64 
Sairafi SAwaji, Maulana, poet .. sce .. 203 
Sakiya Tope, gold films from the 14d 
Sakkar-Bakkar. See Bakkar. e 


Salabat Khan, favourite of Murtaza N iam Shah 
I, quarrels between MurtazA Sayyid and, 


29—33, 66—73, 127, 128, 130, 131, 201, 
202, 235~—-242 
Salabha, a female ascetic 4 1. 225 
salékds, ancient coins =... ; ‘i 1. 14t 
samadhukamra-vanavdtika, signi festion OL sy. “Yd 
Sdmalavarmaé, traditional date of . 153 
Samanis, female ascetics .. 225, 226 
Sambuvarayas, Sengini chiefs ,, de .« 2ol 
samni, & game i FELR., 39 
Samnyidsa system for women 225, 226 
Sangama I, Udayar, of Vijayanegara, . 1. 283 
sangama, meaning of ,. sh oe , 7 
Sadgham Age, the, and the Velvi-Kudi Plates. 
See Velvi-kudi plates. 
Sanjan, first Parsi refugees at .. ie w 244 
Sankar Deo, of Deogiri, defeated a2 .. 206 
Sanskrit, in the Velvi-kudi grant 211, 216 
sanydsinis, female asceties ms 1» 225, 226 
Sarana, Seli-surrender, stage V, in the Vira- 
saiva system sede i 7, 56 
Sargon, R., campaign in Asia Minor . 135 
Sargon, Babylonian high priest : - 135 
sarkdr, a division, in Sher Sh&h Str’s system, | 
- 186, 189, 190 
Sarmast Khan, Habib Khan Kakar . 163 
Sarnath Inscription of Mahipala » 157 
Sdsaram, in ShAhabad, Bihar fief, held by the | 
Sar family, 161, 163, 164, 180, 182; burial 
place of Sher Shah Sar ‘eh -» 189, 191 
Saiamdna krsnalas, gold coins .. Ae -. 140 
Sayyid ‘Ali, comments on his. statements 
regarding, Burhfin Nizfém Shah, II, 32n:; 
Naldrug, 198n.; Akbar’s embassy 202n. 


Scheil, Dr., Susian Inscription deciphered by, 122 
Schliemann, Dr., discoveries in Greece by; 121, 123 
Schrader, first professor of  Assyriology in 
Berlin Me - a - ». 12k0 
Secretariat, the, established ney Sher Shih Sur, 


190 . 
Seedee Boy Xe ae ne BO ar 
Sena, kings, of Vikr siidpura, 153, Hisateuelien 
of, 155 ; chronology of (156, 158 
Seadan, R., in the Velvi-kudi grant .. , 213 
Seunadeva, inscription of ae 73, 78 
Shah Abi-l-Hasain, Sayyid, s. of Shah Tahir, 
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Shahbaz Kalandar of Uch, Pir .. .. HR, 62 | Suffrein, French Admiral, lost letter to the 

Shah Haidar, &- of Shah Tahir, vakil and pishva King of Kandy from... se .- Sl, 132 
of Ahmadnagar “i om a 34, 35 Sifis, influence, of the... a ae 57-—60 







































Shah Tahir, Saint ne Si - _. g4 | Suicide, attempted in 1689, the cost of -» 182 
Shahi dynasties, five, in the 8. Dakkan wie 


Sulaiman Str, step-brother to Sher Shah 
Sir : es .. 261, 168 


Shahpura, Mer raids on .. Lis a8 38 
Sultan Muhammad, Bahar Khan Lohéni .. 163 


Shakar Ganj, Saint of Pak Pattan, H.R., 60, 62 





Shalva, kingdom of the Bhojas . _. 218 Sultan Sarwani, relations of Sher Shah Str 

Shekh Isma’il Str, later Shuje’at Khan ee Oe ee ee ee 180 
Shergadh. See Bakkar. Sumatra, S., stone figure found in =... +» 244 
Sher Khan, Tiger, title of Sher Spah Sar .. 163 Sumerian, the language of Sumer, 191, 122, 133, 134 


Sun-god, vague ideas regarding the, 120; title 
of the deified Flittite kings .- 2 ~- 134 
Sun-worship, by the Mers, 116; centres of .. 18 


Sher Shah Sir, A New View of, 160—164; 
179—184, 185—191 
shiqddr, military police-officer -. Ae .. 190 


ciace tweiowelt 7 . s Bg Suidara Pandya, murders Maravarman Kula- 
Shuia’at Khav, Sher Shah Sar’s relations with peltera : " 207, 208, 231 
J ? ‘ Sundara Pandya II, defeats the Cholas .. 231 


163, 186, 190 Strajgarh, Sher Shah Sar’s victory at .. .. 180 


- Surakarta, seat of the Java Institute .. .. 243 
Sdrasena, identification of ee .. 218 
Surdshtra, suggested origin of the name .. 218 
Surat, Sivaji’s raid on, in 1664 .. i el—6 
Sarparaka, kingdom, founded by Parasurama, 
920; included Bhrigu-Kachha .. cue . ag RE 
suvarna. See gold. 
Suwadrae, of Surat, house of, destroyed in 1664, 5 


Sials. See SyAls. 
Siddhis, of Kanchi, Chéla family a si 
silver, in Vedic India, 140; coins of, 141, 142; 
importation of, 141; as & standard of value, 
142; as legal tender, 142; in Bactrian 
currency -- oe ae is es ~, 143 
Simhavishnu, k., in the Velvi-kudi grant ». 211 
Sind, Mibira settlements in, 115; Sher Shah Sar 


231 


in a i, 2a sip és .. 188 | Swally , is . ss . 24235 
Sivaji’s Raid on Surat .- oe .. _ +16 | Swally Hole . ~ . we By 
 Skandagupta, the Bhitart Inscription of, 50; the swelling dome, origin of the -. 7 . 79 
Junagadh Inscription of os .. 60} Syals, a Rajput Tribe, HLR., 47, 48, 55, 56, 62, 64 
Slave kings of Delhi, correct name of the .» 206 Bie 
Smith, Antony; captured by Sivajiin 1664 -. 4 
Smyrna, Hittite rock inscription near .- «. 123 
Solanki, a sub-section of the Merg, symbolic 
figure of, 117; possibly a Gujar tribe .. 118 
Solinus, later Hittite empire mentioned by «. 138 
soma, early Aryan use of Pr ae »« 149 
Somesvara, the Sonput plates of, 155n.; defeat | Papagat-i-Nasiri, date of Lekel n 
of ie ae oe oe ne ». 2ol | | 
Songs of France, in peer cans Cee ote ovigin of the ais . . 2. - 


Sonpur plate Inscription of Somesvara, signi- 
fication of the term atiia ra Jya in the, 155n. 

South Andaman Language, a Dictionary of the, 
Appendices V-—-XIL_.. .. §.AL., 165-188 
éramani Savari, female ascetid  —Ss_—« = .. 225 
Srichandra, copper -plate inscription of.. 153; 154n. 
Sri Harsa, inscription of = = +> oy. wa, 98 
Sringeri-pilha, joint Sangama grant tothe .- 233 
star-worship es ae is sa « ow 24S 
Story of Hir and Ranjhé, H.RB., 33-56 ; Epi- 
logue, H.R.» 57; Appendix .. H.R. 58-64 


tajta. See taffeta. | 
Taghi, a mamldk, in Gujarat, rebellion of .. 210 
Taj Khan, Afghan governor of Chunar, killed, 164 
Takht Hazdra, in Gujranwala, home of 
Ranjha .. i oe _, H.R, 36, 37, 64 
Taki Khia, (8 Labbii ?) killed by Malik 
Khusri .. ds pie i 2 .. 208 
Takiu’ ddjn—Abdu'r-Rahman bin Muham- 
madu’th~Thaibi, early Arab horse trader in 
India ve és or ae st w» 205 
tala, signification of Ee 13, 74 


‘Studies in Parst History, by Shahpurshah Hor- Talaing plaques, in Ananda temple, Pagan, 40: 152 
masji, Hodivala, (book-notice). . bd .. 244 | talapdiaka, signification of me sh .. 74 
stupa, and dome, connection between .. ., 499 | Talikota, battle of ve 2 z4 ~. 229 
Suberdescham. See Mah&bat Khan. Tamizh, in the Velvi-kudi grant, 211, 212, 215 


Sadra, derivation of. . -- . .. U9T—139 | Tanjore, later Chéla capital -- .. «282, 23% 
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Taragarh, fort, Mer raids on 
tataka, signification Ol 24 Pe ace “4 
Tatta, in Sind, Humaiytin at .. 185, 
Technical and Commercial Terms, multiple - 
origin of v . bs a . 2i1 
Tel-el-Amarna, cuneiform tablets of, 122; re- 
ferences to the Hittites in, 124,184 5 on Sar- 
gon’s campaign in Asia Minor we ~. 135 
Telibinus, deified Hittite k. . La4 


Telingana overrun by Muhammad Tughlals, 
207, 209 


. ils 
ve 
187 


Tergenina. See Hecate. 
Thitharisagal Brahmans .. es - .. L59 
Tikkana, Telugu ae Siddhi-chola Minis- 
ter . 28) 
Tin-land, the, of the pore ivan: 1345 suggest 
ed identification of ne ai , . 135 
Tirumangai Alwar aa . 217 
. 191 


Todar Mal, trained by Sher Shah Sr 
Tonnir, near Srirangapatam, later Hoysala capi- 


tal : : .» 233 
topagses, aeauing of é a .. 60 
Travers, Walter, chief at Old Kayal 4110, 111 
Triformis. See Hecate. 


Trilochanapala, Chilukya k., inscription of .. 74 


Trimirti. See Dattitreya. 
trinayati, signification of ‘9 as 74, 75 
Trivikrama, Jain Prdkrit grammarian .. 13, 52, 53 
Tughlaks, the, in 8. India.. ..205, 209, 210, 232 
tulibhdra, ceremony - - .. 211, 214 
Tulji, dancing girl, favourite of Murtaza Nigdm 
ShéhI.. - aes ne . 236 
Tundikera, tribe .. 2 x ee .. 218 
tulenaga, spelter .. , ae .» 204 
Tyana, later Hittite or Cicilian capital “s . 138 


Udaipur, Mer raids on, 113; royal descent of the 
Maharanas of, 118 ; or Medwar . Al9 
Udayagiri, in the Velvi-kudi — 214; a Vijaya- 
nagara province ie : .. 284, 235 
Udayarse, title of the first “‘Vijayanagars 
dynasty. 233; inscriptions of .. ay .. 233 
uddeéa, signification of .. - ee 73, 74 
udvijyamdnd, signification of the term, 49, 50 


\. . Uijain, ellotted to the Penwar Mers ee 
| Uiugh | Khan. - See Muhammad Tughlak. | 
University, for ladies, in Asia Minor se .. L385 
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Uzbaks, Marathas ae a i . 129 


Vacaknavi Gargi, a Brahmavddini, is 
Vachanas, of the Vira Saiva or Lingéyat sect, 
attributed to Basava, 712, 36—40, §4—~57 
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Vadarikfsrama, temple inscription of ., .. 74n. 
Vaidyadeva, Kamauli Inscription of ., 14—77 
Vajravarma, k., suggested date of . 133 


Vallabhipur, in E. Kathiaw&r, conquered by 
Bhatarka ; ~» Li%m,, 118, 

Vallalasena, k., literary works attributed to, 145, 
146, 156, 157; in the Barrackpur Inscription 
of Vijayasena, 147; the Naihati st 
of, 157; dates of .. 


. 158 

Valmiki, and the §. School of ‘Peakerit palo 

logy 7 os . 48 
Vapi, iipleapsiniaie: Spication of .. , 4, 78 
Vararuci, founder of the Ef. School of Prakrit 

philology ek We we + . 18 
Varman dynasty, in Vikramapura ee . 153 
Varodaya Bhatta, composer of the Velvi- mudi 

grant. : <a . 211 
Vasudeva, Minister of Devabhita. se . 243 
vata, signification of oe oe ae .. 74 
Vatapi, W. Chajukya capital .. 229, 233 
Vatiéluttu, script, in the Velvi-kudi grant  .. 211 
vegetarianism, a Vira Saiva practice ., 10, 12 
Velvi-kudi plates, the, and the Sangham 

Age ° «. 211-217 
Vengi, a Chalukya fais. ‘ig = ,+ 280 
Vidyanagara. See Vijayanagara. Bg 
Vidyaranya, founder of Vijayanagera ee . 235 
Vigrahapala III, date of ree .» 163 
Vijayachandra, inscription of .. . 74 
Vijayaditya, R., in the Velvi-kudi Sri . 211 
Vijayanagar, 69; overthrow of .. 210, 211 
Vijayanagara Empire, origin, growth and de- 

cline of the 229-235 
Vijayasena, the Basacksiy plates of, 147, 

148, 153 ; conquests of, 147: and Vikrama- 

pura, 153, 154n.; death of —.. .. 138 
VijayaSri- ..  - 4. os ee .- 153 
Vikrama, patron of Kalidasa .. -» 192—193°" 
VikramAditya, I, suggested identification of, 

214; II, identified ssa ae .. 216 
Vikramapura, the Barrackpur plates sas 153, 

154, 157 

Vikramapuram, S. Hoysala supa . 230 


‘vimasta, signification of .. sig 155 
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Ballala TIT, Hloysalak., subdued by ‘Alau- 
in Khiji ne , 207 
Pandya, 207; attacked by Malik Kate, 208, 231 
Saiva, or Lit aie sect, — found- 
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by Basava .. ; s F ee OU 
Sri 7 7 mm " 4 _ . 153 
| Vora, merchant of Surat, ieee by 
vaisin 1664 .. re re . 6, 6 
paksha, conjuests of = 4 o O84 | 
yayartid. See gartia. } 
Lugopavarman, inscriptions of 1. 16, 78 
varupa, the Madanapad a plate of, 1485 sug: | 
asted date of .. sa a a 1. 153 
vavard, Velie poetess - 225 
ihayya. See Vitihotra. 
thotra, co., position of re ‘i 218 
‘lert, merchant in Surat, in 1664 “a 2 
untoer training, in Fort St, George .. 152 
akiahnuris, intelhgencer a <a 4. 
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